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The   National    Conference    of  Uni- 
tarian and   Other   Christian 

Churches. 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches  congratulates  the  churches 
upon  the  vital  interest  which  attended  the  session  of  the 
Conference  just  closed.  A  thousand  persons  made  the 
cheerful  pilgrimage  to  Saratoga^  and  four  hundred  of 
these  were  delegates  from  the  churches.  The  number  in 
attendance  is  thus  seen  to  be  less  than  on  former  occa- 
sions; but  never  has  there  been  greater  unity  of  purpose  or 
more  vital  expression  of  it. 

Certain  mrftters  are  reported  to  the  churches. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar^  LL.  D.^  who  has  so  long  and  so 
ably  filled  the  office  of  president^  felt  compelled  to  decline 
a  re-election;  and  the  Uonference  placed  in  the  honorable 
succession  of  its  presidents  another  distinguished  and  pub- 
lic-spirited man^  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.  D.,  and 
selected  for  vice-presidents  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris  of  Bal- 
timore, Hon.  Gteorge  E.  Adams  of  Chicago,  Hon.  G^rge 
C.  Perkins  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  J.  Harsen  Bhoades  of 
New  York,  Hon.  Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston,  and  Hon. 
Bockwood  Hoar  of  Worcester. 

The  churches  will  recognize  in  the  reports  of  the  Con- 
ference already  published  that  the  educational  interests 
of  our  people  are  receiving  that  attention  due  them  as  the 
part  of  our  work  at  once  most  hopeful  and  most  urgent. 
The  Meadville  school,  which  has  had  so  generous  a  sup- 
port in  the  past  from  the  churches,  has  received  recently 
a  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  called  the  ^'Robert 
CoUyer  Endowment,^'  and  has  secured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  friends  of  the  school  some  $25,000  toward  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  a  gymnasium  and  dining 
hall,  which  represents  an  urgent  need  of  the  school.  The 
committee  of  the  alumni  and  trustees  asked  the  denomina- 
tion to  increase  this  amoimit  by  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
so  that  this  needed  improvement  may  at  once  be  made. 
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In  addition  to  this  gift  of  money^  we  urge  upon  our 
zniiusterB  and  lay  people  that  the  reid  object  of  the  school 
is  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  ministry.  And,  while 
the  instruction  given  at  Meadville  was  never  higher  than 
at  present^  the  number  of  students  in  the  school  is  not  as 
large  as  the  facilities  offered  to  young  men  entering  the 
ministry  of  our  churches  ought  to  invite. 

The  Hackley  School,  at  Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
under  the  care  of  Bev.  Theodore  C.  Williams  as  headmas- 
ter and  a  corps  of  able  assistant  masters,  opens  its  second 
year  with  thirty-one  boys  in  residence  and  five  day  pupils. 
The  buildings  provided  through  the  generosity,  of  Mrs. 
Hackley  and  Mrs.  Goodhue  are  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  will  afford  facilities  for  an  increased  number 
of  pupils  and  the  better  administration  of  the  school.  The 
Conference  heartily  approves  the  proposal  made  in  May 
last,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  that  an  additional  dormitory  be  provided  by 
the  denomination  at  large,  to  be  called  "The  Edward 
Everett  Hale  House;"  and  for  this  purpose  friends  of  edu- 
cation among  us  are  asked  to  contribute  $50,000.  Prompt 
responses  already  received  have  given  us  a  good  beginning 
in  this  matter;  but  it  is  of  great  importance,  if  the  scho(U 
is  to  be  put  upon  a  self-supporting  basis,  that  we  shall  have 
room  for  the  number  of  students  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  result.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  to  secure  this 
fund  is  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  D.D. 

The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  commending  the 
Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls  at  Greenfield  to  the  Unita- 
rian churches,  and  urges  that  a  suitable  endowment  fund 
be  raised  to  enable  the  school  to  better  carry  on  its  work. 

In  response  to  appeals  from  the  South  the  Conference 
declared  that  it  regards  as  of  peculiar  importance  the  edu- 
cation of  the  dependent  races  and  those  of  our  white  race 
whose  means  are  slender.  It  commends  the  work  of  the 
industrial  schools  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  and  Calhoun 
as  a  most  effective  means  to  the  best  results.  It  also  directs 
attention  to  the  industrial  school  among  the  whites  at 
Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  as  deserving  encouragement.  All  these 
schools  will  assist  materially  in  developing  better  citizen- 
ship and  higher  manhood. 

It  seems  as  though  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
tension of  our  work  in  every  centre  of  population  in  the 
country  except  the  ability  to  maintain,  during  the  initial 
periods  of  church  organization  men  fit  to  do  the  work  in 
these  new  fields.    We  ask  the  denomination  to  rise  to  its 
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opportunity,  and  give  itself  and  its  means  for  the  promul- 
gation of  that  "good  news  of  God'^  which  we  offer.  Many 
able  men  offer  themselves  from  other  denominations  for 
our  ministry,  whom  we  cannot  place  for  lack  of  missionary 
funds  for  the  planting  of  new  churches;  and  the  splendid 
youth  who  are  graduating  from  the  theological  schools 
ought  not  to  have  the  ardor  of  their  spiritual  enterprise 
repressed  for  lack  of  work.  The  condition  of  the  public 
mind  convinces  us  that,  if  the  churches  would  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  a  more 
generous  amount  each  year,  many  new  fields  might  be  cul- 
tivated and  the  valuable  men  waiting  for  work  would  be 
added  to  our  active  ministry.  % 

We  feel  sure  that  the  greeting  which  the  Council  sent 
to  the  International  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
liberal  thinkers  and  workers  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  all  our  people. 

The  members  of  the  Coimcil  feel  that  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Conference,  to  which  we  already 
begin  to  look  forward,  plans  should  bi  made  for  a  larger 
representation  from  the  churches,  and  urges  upon  the 
trustees  of  our  churches,  that  provision  shall  be  made  for 
the  presence  of  delegates,  whose  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
the  churches,  so  that  this  great  gathering  (which  since 
1865  has  met  biennially)  may  send  back  from  its  session 
intelligent  men  and  women  who  attended,  not  only  better 
instructed  as  to  our  message  which  we  have  to  deliver,  but 
rekindled  by  the  sense  of  fellowship  which  this  Confer- 
ence undoubtedly  promotes.  We  cannot  place  too  high  ui 
estimate  upon  a  gathering  of  our  people  which  in  some  de- 
gree compensates  for  the  independence  of  our  churches, 
which,  while  it  promotes  freedom,  incurs  the  risks  of  isola- 
tion. 

THOMAS  E.  SLICES,  Ohairman  of  the  Council 

W.  W.  FENN, 

GEORGE  BATCHELOR. 

P.  N.  HARTWELL. 

C.  A.  MURDOCK. 

(Mrs.)  PAUL  R.  PROTHINGHAM. 
WILLIAM  HOWELL  REED. 
SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS. 
EDWARD  C.  ELIOT. 
(Miss)  EMMA  C.  LOW. 

D.  W.  MOREHOUSE,  Secretary. 
R.  C.  HUMPHREYS,  Treasurer. 


CONFEBENCE    SEEMON. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  LIFE. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  E.  ST.  lOHN. 

If  any  inan  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  crbsB  and  follow  me. — Matt.  xvi.  24. 

We  are  iininortal  beings, — ^beings  compacted  of  the 
germs  of  all  excellence.  Each  human  being  is  a  power, 
more  or  less  conscious  of  itself,  tending  toward  the  things 
that  are  absolutely  right.  In  every  soul  exists  the  power 
of  being  honorable,  faithful,  patient,  pure  in  heart;  the 
power  of  loving,  of  making  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  love 
and  righteousness;  and  especially  the  power  of  independ- 
ent exertion  of  will.  The  beginning  of  the  realization  of 
everything  that  has  ever  inspired  our  race  lives  in  these 
immortal  souls  of  ours.  We  accept  to  the  full  everything 
that  the  men  of  science  have  established,  or  may  in  the 
future  establish,  concerning  the  origin  of  our  souls.  We 
gladly  recognize  that  we  are  bom  out  of  the  bosom  of  this 
good  old  earth  and  its  experiences.  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  teachings  that  may  be  given  us,  and  reaching  far 
beyond  anything  that  is  implied  in  them,  there  rises  this 
magnificent  perception,  which  is  given  to  every  one  of  us, 
that  we  are  immortal  beings,  conditioned  under  God  to 
work  for  the  things  of  (Jod,  to  take  them  into  our  souls 
as  our  own  and  our  very  self,  to  guide  us  from  this  day  on 
forever  more. 

Each  one,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  already  a 
power  of  the  immortal  life.  And  the  deepest  thing  that  is 
in  us,  inspiring  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  the  immortal 
life,  is  a  great  yearning  to  express  these  qualities  which 
we  dimly  know  are  within  us.  We  desire  to  put  forth 
the  power  that  we  have,  and  thereby  gain  more  power  out 
of  the  great  realms  of  God,  which  in  turn  we  may  put  forth 
for  the  blessing  of  our  brothers  and  the  laying  of  the 
earthly  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  desire, 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  to  express  ourselves,  our  natures, 
our  whole  being.    We  desire  in  that  self-expression  and 
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by  that  self-expression  to  bring  ourselves  into  contact  with 
God,  so  that  we  shall  know  day  by  day  more  and  more 
about  God,  and  so  make  him  the  greatest  and  nearest  real- 
ity of  all  our  experience.  We  desire  with  this  great  and 
wonderful  longing  to  find  satisfaction  in  living,  so  as  to 
be  glad  that  we  are  alive  day  by  day,  moment  by  moment, 
in  that  we  are  able  in  some  way  to  express  ourselves,  and 
by  the  very  joy  of  that  expression  to  come  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  that  in  us  which  is  worth  ex- 
pressing. 

Yet  behold  the  conditions  which  we  find  confronting 
us.  Inspired  as  we  are  by  such  magnificent  yearnings,  such 
splendid  ideals  and  hopes,  we  find  ourselves  faced  by  a 
world  which  seems  to  be  dominated  by  hardship,  by  per- 
plexity, by  disappointment,  by  loss,  by  sorrow,  by  things 
that  crush  our  souls.  It  often  seems  as  if,  the  harder  we 
tried  to  express  that  which  is  best  in  us,  the  more  forcibly 
we  come  up  against  those  barriers,  shall  I  call  them? 
Whatever  tiiey  are,  we  group  them  under  the  name  of 
life's  discipline.  Whoso  is  bravest  seems  to  have  the  most 
to  contend  against.  Whosoever  is  patent  and  innocent  in 
his  living  seems  to  have  the  most  of  affliction  turned  upon 
his  life. 

How  are  we  to  interpret  this  relation  between  our  eager 
spirits 'and  the  world  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  live? 
Grant  again  ever3rthing  that  the  man  of  science  claims 
under  the  name  of  evolution;  grant  that  the  experience  of 
our  race,  and  of  the  creatures  from  which  we  descended 
have  brought  forth  these  relations  which  exist  between 
us  and  between  ourselves  and  nature.  Still,  we  do  not 
interpret  those  hard  conditions  and  our  relation  to  them 
by  going  back  to  the  beginnings.  You  cannot  interpret 
anySiing  human  by  searching  out  the  origin  of  all  things 
human.  The  only  way  to  interpret  our  life  is  to  study 
our  own  souls  as  they  are  now,  conscious  of  their  immor- 
tality, conscious  of  their  nearness  to  the  life  of  God.  Let 
us  study  human  souls  and  see  what  is  the  effect  upon  them 
of  these  conditions  of  living  which  are  called  the  disci- 
plines of  life.    Many  interpretations  are  offered. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  these  hard  things  in  life 
are  dark  shadows  coming  between  the  light  and  the  creat- 
ures of  God  that  cannot  live  without  light.  They  tell  us 
that  these  dread  things  of  life  are  to  be  likened  to  a  vast 
swarm  of  repulsive  vultures  gathering  around  that  which 
is  about  to  die.  They  tell  us  that  these  trials  are  some- 
thing to  be  battled  with,  that  they  are  foes  of  our  finer 
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being,  that  they  are  the  instrumentalities  of  the  great 
enemy  of  God.  They  even  dare  to  tell  us  that  these  things 
display  the  wrath  of  God.  So  they  interpret  life  as  a 
hedged  in  thing,  and  tell  us  that  our  restless  spirits  are 
simply  chafing  under  conditions  which  offer  nothing  but 
opposition  to  everything  that  is  best  in  the  human  soul. 
So  they  call  us  to  arms  whenever  they  ask  us  to  serve  God 
and  humanity,  and  urge  us  to  come  out  and  fight, — ^fight 
our  enemies,  beat  down  the  things  that  obstruct  our 
progress. 

How  easy  it  is  to  respond  to  that  great  appeal!  The 
challenge  to  arms  moves  every  strong  nature;  and  when 
we  answer  it,  and  take  the  world  that  we  live  in  as  a 
hostile  thing,  feeling  that  we  are  indeed  given  over  by  God 
into  the  hands  of  Satan  for  some  mysterious  reason  ever 
unknown  to  us,  then  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  imagine  that, 
whatever  we  do,  God  is  on  our  side,  and  not  on  the  other 
side!  How  easy  it  is,  under  that  law  of  living,  to  imagine 
that  we  are  following  our  fine  ambition  to  express  our 
being,  when  we  are  simply  asserting  ourselves  in  a  way 
that  is  not  noble,  but  chiefly  animated  by  the  desire  to 
win,  to  put  down  something,  to  overcome  soiiie  force  or 
party,  some  army  or  nation  that  may  be  opposed  to  our 
own!  It  seems  to  me  that  this  interpretation  of  life  is 
deficient  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christian 'living, 
that  of  self-denial.  A  certain  type  of  self-sacrifice  appears 
in  the  life  of  the  soldier  who  is  the  representative  of  this 
interpretation  of  life.  Where  wars  have  led  men  to  strive 
against  men  with  the  great  ambition  of  winning  victories, 
there  have  been  many  things  given  up,  even  life  itself. 
There  men  have  displayed  courage,  which  in  the  pages  of 
romance  and  reality  alike  always  inspires  us.  Yet  back 
of  that  note  of  triumph,  which  comes  to  us  out  of  the 
military  life,  there  lies  the  great,  underlying,  mournful 
wail  of  them  that  suffer  wrong,  of  them  that  are  beaten 
down  with  sorrows  that  need  not  have  been.  So  we  learn 
that  that  kind  of  self-sacrifice  is  a  3elf-sacrifice  which  gets 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  vision  of  glory  as  to  forget  the 
consequences  of  rushing  onward  after  glory,  as  to  forget 
the  sorrows,  the  afflictions,  and  the  sins  that  have  ever 
followed  in  the  trail  of  the  simple  militant  life.  No,  let 
us  seek  another  interpretation  of  this  life  of  ours. 

There  are  other  people  who  hold  to  the  opinion  that  our 
life  is  a  completed  thing,  that  in  the  present  there  is  little 
that  is  great,  that  whosoever  would  come  into  contact  with 
human  greatness,  with  beautiful  living,  must  go  back  into 
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the.  dim  past,  where  men  have  indeed  wrought  wondrously 
well.  They  devote  themselves  to  the  purely  studioiis  life, 
knowing,  as  is  very  true,  that  the  record  of  a  thousand 
years  of  human  experience  can  show  very  much  more  of 
glory  and  completeness  and  beauty  than  can  the  record 
laid  before  us  in  any  one  day  by  the  newspapers. '  So  they 
say  this  time  of  ours  does  not  produce  those  beautiful 
things  that  shine  out  of  the  records  of  a  thousand  years. 
They  say  that  whosoever  would  find  ideals  of  righteous- 
ness, whosoever  would  find  human  strength,  the  ability 
and  the  power  of  putting  forth  the  things  that  are  great, 
must  go  back  into  the  past,  and  see  what  men  have  done. 
When  the  ardent  souls  of  the  present,  active  world  come 
to  these  people  who  know  the  goodness  of  the  past,  and 
tell  them  with  brave,  young  emotion  what  they  mean  to 
do  for  the  uplifting  of  the  world,  these  who  think  that 
life  is  completed  always  reply,  **That  has  been  tried,  my 
young  friend:  that  has  been  tried.^'  Everything  that  you 
propose  to  these  people  "has  been  tried.'^  And  the  restless 
spirit,  overcome  by  the  perception  of  the  reality  of  life  so 
as  for  a  moment  to  overlook  the  natural  reverence  for 
human  experience,  can  but  reply:  ^TTes,  tried  by  you;  but 
/  have  not  tried  these  ways,  and  /  propose  to  try  them.^' 
Why,  it  is  given  to  every  one  who  will  deeply  and  nobly 
understand  the  possibilities  of  his  being  to  know  that  it 
is  not  the  success  of  effort  that  is  the  chief  thing,  but  the 
effort  itself.  Through  ages  on  ages  men  have  tried  to  do 
beautiful  things,  and  men  for  ages  and  ages  to  come  will 
patiently  and  bravely  and  ignorantly,  if  you  will,  go  on 
trying  to  do  these  same  things,  unconsciously  aware  that 
it  is  the  trying  that  brings  out  human  life. 

It  is  the  endeavor  that  makes  us  be  what  we  can  be;  and, 
compared  with  tjie  endeavor,  all  the  results  are  as  nothing. 
Heaven  lies  out  there  before  us;  but  it  is  the  effort  to  get 
there  that  means  something  to  strong  souls,  not  the  living 
therein.  Whosoever  found  himself  in  heaven,  free  from 
responsibility,  free  from  all  difficulty,  could  do  nothing 
but  follow  the  example  of  the  Master  as  it  is  outlined 
in  that  fable  of  ancient  Rome.  Peter,  discouraged  by  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  task  in  which  he  was  engaged,  had 
deserted  the  cause,  and  was  fleeing  from  that  wicked  city, 
when  he  met  the  mysterious  figure  of  his  Master,  and 
asked  him,  **Whither  goest  thou,  Lord?'*  And  his  master 
answered,  "To  Eome.*^  Of  course,  what  could  the  Master 
do  but  tiun  his  back  on  heaven,  and  go  to  the  place  where 
the  stress  of  life  is  most  serious?    Where  can  any  man,  if 
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he  desires  to  express  himself  in  works  that  shall  be  of  use 
to  the  world,  find  possibility  of  expressing  himself  other 
than  under  conditions  which  are  hard?  No,  life  is  not  a 
completed  thing.  Adam  and  Eye,  to  turn  to  another  old 
fable  and  find  a  hidden  truth  in  it— Adam  and  Eve  created 
mature  and  happy,  must  of  necessity  prove  to  be  moral 
weaklings.  Not  until  the  flaming  sword  blazed  between 
them  and  their  paradise  did  they  begin  to  do  anything  for 
this  race  or  for  Gk>d. 

There  is  hinted  the  true  interpretation  of  life, — an  in- 
terpretation which  recognizes  this  existence  of  ours  as 
one  of  responsible  progress.  These  hard  things  that  come 
down  upon  us  so  oyerwhelmingly  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
something'  to  be  fought  against,  but  as  something  to  be 
used  by  souls  that  know  how  to  employ  material  that  ia 
given  to  them,  used  in  the  cause  of  all  righteousness,  used 
in  the  putting  forth  of  the  power  that  is  in  us.  Shaped 
though  they  may  be  by  human  experience,  and  elaborated 
before  that  by  the  natural  processes  of  evolution,  still 
what  they  say  to  us  from  the  great  mind  of  God  is,  '^ere, 
child  of  mine,  is  at  last  a  chance  for  you  to  be  something 
stronger  and  finer  than  you  have  ever  been  before.*'  When 
the  sorrows  of  my  life  come  down  upon  me,  I  may  in  my 
human  ignorance  of  the  future  pray  that  the  cup  may  pass 
from  my  lips;  but,  when  that  cup  actually  touches  my  lips^ 
then  I  have  a  chance  to  be  patient,  earnest,  consecrated 
unto  all  good  things,  such  as  I  never  had  before. 

How  could  any  human  soul  grown  in  the  power  of 
patience,  taking  up  this  germ  that  is  in  him  by  the  love  of 
God  and  making  it  grow  day  by  day  to  be  larger  than  it  is^ 
—how  could  he  possibly  do  it  unless  he  had  something 
that  required  patience  of  him?  How  could  we  by  any  pos- 
sibility put  forth  into  the  world  the  splendid  influence 
of  purity  of  heart,  imless  there  were  continually  confront- 
ing us  possibilities  of  being  something  other  than  pure  in 
heart?  Take  any  noble  quality  of  our  lives,  and  apply  to 
it  that  test.  You  will  find  that  every  hardship  that  comea 
to  any  human  soul,  howsoever  excessive  the  hardship  may 
be,  gives  him  the  chance  so  to  use  it  as  to  become  a  oetter 
soul  than  he  has  been  before.  He  may  not  be  glad  that  it 
has- come.  It  may  not  add  to  the  happineiss  of  his  life.  Of 
two  men,  one  of  them  innocently  and  jubilantly  happy 
day  by  day  and  the  other  one  commanded  by  a  ceitain  fine 
public  spirit  and  a  disciplined  self-control  under  his  vision 
of  the  things  that  are — of  these  two,  which  one  is  worth 
more  to  you  and  to  this  world  and  to   (Jod?     Not   the 
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merely  happy  man  ever.  Yet  I  have  seen  enough  of  life 
to  dare  to  believe  that^  whensoever  any  human  soul  tidces 
hold  of  his  life  in  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  who  goes  f ortii 
to  serve  and  not  simply  to  fight,  and  acts  constantly  by  the 
great  purpose  of  building  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness, — ^invariably  unto  that  man  there  are  added 
certain  lesser  sweet  things  of  life, — contentment,  happi- 
ness, or  something  else  which  satisfies  him  just  as  well. 

So  in  the  case  of  these  sorrows,  difficulties,  afflictions, 
which  we  call  discipline:  it  is  given  to  us  to  put  forth  our 
simple  human  will.    It  is  given  to  every  man  to  say, — 

'It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll ; 
I  am  the  master  of  my  f  ate« 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

Oh,  it  is  wondrously  true  that  the  path  of  duty  is  the 
way  to  glory;  wondrously  true  that  all  glory,  which  can 
permanently  satisfy  those  who  deserve  it,  all  glory  which 
can  be  laid  before  Ood  as  a  tribute  to  him,  is  won  by  those 
who  follow  the  path  of  duty,  and  understand  that  the  path 
of  duty  is  the  daily,  patient,  splendid  dealing  with  uiose 
things  that  are  monotonous  and  difficult  in  our  several 
lives.  Ood  asks  us  to  be  good;  and  here  all  around  us,  like 
flowers  in  our  way,  he  scatters  opportunities  to  be  good, 
and  to  do  somethhig  that  is  helpful,  something  that  is 
patient,  something  that  is  pure.  He  asks  us  that  we  fol- 
low the  Master  in  the  Rreat  demonstration  of  the  law  of 
self-sacrifice;  and  here  by  our  way  there  are  opportunities 
for  us  to  do  that  thing,  and  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  it  save  the  wea^ess  that  exists  in  our  souls.  The 
true  interpretation  of  life  Ib  one  that  will  help  men  to  see 
that  the  hardships  of  life,  the  sorrows  and  the  pains  of 
life,  are  a  throne  unto  which  we  are  all  bom  by  virtue  of 
our  fieii^  heirs  of  Gk>d.  It  is  a  throne  of  power,  and  who- 
soever lightly  or  timidly  abdicates  that  throne  does  a 
weak  and  shameful  deed. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  do  not  interpret  life  on  this 
basis  that  the  picture  which  is  called  '^The  Man  with  the 
Hoe'^  displays  the  hard  and  oppressive  limitations  under 
which  those  that  toil  must  ever  live.  Now  far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  a  word  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lac£:  of 
sympathy  for  thoae  who  are  obliged  to  toil  under  circum- 
stances more  oppressive  than  those  which  I  myself  have 
to  meet.  I  venture*  to  claim  that  I  know  something  about 
the  harder  and  more  oppressive  conditions  of  life;  but 
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because  I  know  these  things,  and  because  I  have  seen 
human  souls  dealing  with  them  magnificently,  I  dare  to 
interpret  the  most  difficult  lives  by  saying,  You  mtist 
round  out  the  picture  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe^'  with 
another  picture  of  the  same  artist,  "The  Angelus,''  and 
recognize  that  at  any  moment  the  man  with  tike  hoe  can 
find  the  true  meaning  of  what  he  is  about  by  lifting  up  his 
spirit  unto  God.  At  any  moment  any  human  being,  en- 
gaged in  whatsoever  trials  and  difficulties  and  limitations, 
can  teiSie  hold  of  those  things,  and  so  deal  with  them  as  to 
wrest  all  moral  possibilities  from  them,  and  to  rise  in 
majesty  before  those  who  observe,  and  reveal  the  glory  of 
spiritual  living, — ^gain,  in  short,  the  only  thing  for  which 
an  inmiortal  life  is  given. 

Go  on  doing  all  that  you  can  for  all  those  who  are 
troubled  and  oppressed,  but  do  not  so  belittle  their  immor- 
tal soids  as  to  imagine  that  you  have  to  change  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lives  before  they  can  find  noble  expression 
of  what  is  loveliest  in  human  nature.  We  all  have  our 
chance,  and  therefore  we  ought  all  of  us  to  be  glad  that 
we  are  alive.  We  ought  all  of  us  to  go  on  from  the  footing 
where  we  now  stand,  and  put  forth  the  qualities  that  are 
within  us  by  means  of  the  opportunities  which  God  has 
given  us,  understanding,  through  this  Christian  interpre- 
tation of  life,  that  our  difficulties  are  divine  opportunities, 
and  not  limitations  set  up  by  Satan. 

The  great  symbol  of  the  cross  of  Christ  expresses  this 
side  of  life.  Do  not  think  that  the  cross  was  a  limitation 
upon  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  cross  was  to  him  what  these 
crosses  of  ours  are  to  us, — ^his  moral  opportunity.  In  the 
presence  of  that  opportunity,  what  did  he  not  do  for  this 
world  of  ours  I  Set  forth  the  cross  still  as  the  symbol  of 
the  opportunities  of  life,  but  say  that  the  life  of  Christ 
itself  is  the  symbol  of  our  immortal  life.  The  cross^  that 
he  bore  is  but  the  symbol  of  the  crosses  that  we  bear, — 
simply  the  symbol  to  show  us  that  in  the  hardships  of  Uf  e 
appear  man's  grandest  open  doors.  If  life  is  not  hard  for 
anybody,  his  first  duty  under  God  is  to  go  out  and  find 
something  that  is  hard.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get 
that  cross  upon  one's  shoulder  than  to  go  out  and  find 
something  that  is  hard.  These  hopes  for  ea^y  living, 
these  uQappreciative  words  about  a  heaven  that  shall  give 
rest  everlasting, — ^how  wide  they  are  from  the  mark  that  is 
set  for  us  by  the  cross  of  our  Master! 

Life,  then,  is  not  a  battle.  Put  it  the  other  way,  and  it 
will  be  true:  battle  is  a  life.    Battle  of  all  kinds  gives  xiA 
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the  chance  to  live^  the  chance  to  be  men  and  women,  the 
chance  to  be  heroic,  the  chance  to  be  divine.  Life  appeals 
to  ns  still  for  the  soldierly  spirit.  But  instead  of  that  old- 
time  inspiration  which  comes  to  us  from  the  clanking 
accoutrements  of  war,  instead  of  that  inward  exaltation 
in  us  which  military  music  calls  out,  we  are  coming  at  last 
to  feel  the  leadership  of  Christ,  and  to  see  'so  clearly  and 
so  happily  the  thrilling  ideals  of  the  loftiest  life  that  come 
down  to  us  from  Grod  through  our  teacher  as  to  find  in 
them  the  same  power  of  appeal  that  has  been  given  to. 
the  soldier  of  the  olden  days  by  the  mere  call  to  arms. 
It  is  given  to  us  to  turn  upon  these  perils  of  our  daily 
lives  instead  of  fleeing  from  them  when  we  can;  to  turn 
upon  them,  and  take  them  as  the  opportunities  of  our  lives 
in  such  a  fashion  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  books 
and  the  tools  we  use  flash  continually  as  with  the  gleaming 
of  the  sword;  able  to  give  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of  our 
lives  the  insistence  of  musketry,  and  all  the  power  and 
dignity  and  lift  that  romance  has  thrown  into  the  march- 
ing of  armies  of  men  and  the  contending  of  men  on  des- 
perate fields  of  battle. 

Action,  then,  is  the  keynote  of  this  interpretation  o£ 
our  lives.  Being  immortal  is  always  better  than  winning 
immortality.  Building  heaven  here  upon  earth  is  of  ne- 
cessity better  for  us  now  than  any  thought  of  heaven  that 
is  to  come,  though  our  hearts  are  filled  with  the  convic- 
tion that  an  immortal  progress  lies  before  us  all. 

Now  it  is  given  to  our  church,  to  all  churches  of  the 
Christian  name, — and  I  dare  say  to  many  other  churches 
that  do  not  take  the  Christian  name, — ^it  is  given  to  us  to 
stand  upon  these  massive  foundations  of  faith,  and  inter- 
pret to  our  land  the  life  that  human  souls  must  live.  It  is 
given  to  us  to  go  out  and  interpret  unto  a  nation  that 
nation's  grief, — -the  greatest  work  that  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken by  man.  Statesmen  may  interpret  unto  their 
nations  the  relations  between  land  and  land.  The  teach- 
ers whom  we  honor  may  interpret  unto  us  the  true  laws 
of  human  society.  Bnt  the  greatest  work  to  which  the 
mind  can  turn  is  to  go  out  and  interpret  unto  human  souls 
the  griefs  that  come  upon  them,  to  go  out  and  interpret  to 
a  nation  the  imderlying  divine  purposes  that  are  to  be 
foimd  in  everything  that  is  sad,  in  every  affliction,  in 
every  crime,  to  see  the  larger  meaning  of  the  hero's 
death,  to  go  out  and  show  our  nation,  comrades, — 
you  and  I, — ^to  go  out  and  show  our  nation  that  by 
\irtue   of   the   underlying   justice   of   God   our   revered 
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President  has  done  more  for  us,  more  for  the  pro- 
gress of  righteousness  in  this  world,  more  for  the  set- 
ting forth  of  all  things  that  were  dear  to  his  heart,  by 
dying  with  the  simple  Christian  courage  that  he  showed 
than  he  possibly  could  have  done  by  living  among  ufi  many 
more  years.  Whosoever  can  see  these  things  can  teach 
the  whole  world  to  possess  their  spirits  in  magnificent 
patience  in  recognition  of  the  unfailing  law  of  God,  by 
which  we  are  all  always,  under  all  circumstances,  con- 
trolled. He  knows  the  deeps  of  life  who  can  interpret 
unto  the  land  how  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  can  take 
up  even  the  blind  wickedness  of  a  fool,  and  make  that  a 
part  of  the  growth  of  righteousness  in  a  nation. 

Whosoever  is  able  to  interpret  such  things,  and  keep 
hold  of  the  hand  of  the  present  God  through  all  nation^ 
difficulties  and  all  personal  ones, — ^he  is  the  man  and  that 
is  the  church  that  in  the  years  that  are  to  come  are  going 
to  make  Christianity  the  power  over  reasonable  minds  that 
it  is  surely  destined  to  be.  Oh,  the  joy  of  it!  to  be  able  to 
make  men  glad  that  they  are  alive,  and,  though  the  whole 
land  be  swarming  with  iniquity,  to  make  people  see  the 
beauty  of  the  beautiful  life  and  the  possibility  of  making 
life  beautiful  in  every  comer  of  every  city  in  the  world!  to 
be  able  to  go  out  and  show  to  men  that  here  and  now  we 
are  living  in  a  golden  age!  There  never  will  be,  there  never 
was  the  golden  age.  We  are  living  in  that  which  is  golden, 
and  that  is  enough  for  our  satisfaction;  for  it  appeals  unto 
everything  that  is  in  us.  It  draws  out  all  the  powers  that 
we  have  just  so  fast  as  they  spring  up  in  our  being.  0 
Church  of  God,  come  ye  up  to  these  mountain  tops,  these 
peaks  of  the  glory  of  interpreting  life  deeply  and  well. 
Take  these  things  of  faith, — ^faith  in  God,  faith  in  your 
own  souls,  faith  in  other  souls,  faith  in  the  interminable 
future, — ^take  these  splendid  things  of  faith,  and  go  out 
and  interpret  them  to  human  souls  wheresoever  you  find 
any  one  who  does  not  know  that  life  is  a  glorious  thing. 

Give  to  us  for  this  work,  fathers  and  mothers,  your  fin- 
est youth.  Oh,  to  think  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  that 
have  turned  aside  brave,  young  minds  that  were  inclined 
to  go  into  this  ministry  of  the  interpretation  of  life, 
turned  them  aside  from  that  highest  of  all  things  human, 
and  asked  them  to  do  works  that  are  less  potent!  Give  to 
IS,  not  the  boys  and  girls  that  cannot  do  anvthing  else, 
but  the  finest  youth  of  your  homes,  and  we  will  give  them 
work  to  do  that  will  strain  every  nerve  in  them,  and  enable 
them  to  put  forth  power  upon  power,  of  which  they  mdy 
never  dream  if  they  go  into  any  other  life. 
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There  lies  before  the  Church  of  Qod.  in  this  world  of 
ours  a  destiny  compared  with  which  all  the  glories  of  the 
past'  shall  be  forgotten.  For  never^  in  completeness^  in 
patience,  in  great  breadth  of  action,  has  this  Christian 
interpretation  of  life  been  given  unto  man.  Here  and 
there  in  the  past  we  find  a  man  who  has  been  both  a  hero 
and  a  wise  soul,  and  has  put  forth  his  activities  on  such  a 
basis;  but  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole  has  never  even 
dimly  understood  the  possibility  of  doin^  it.  When  at  last 
the  Christian  Church  does  range  up  to  the  level  of  the  life 
of  its  Master,  then  it  will  produce  results  which  will  prove 
how  much  better  than  any  other  sphere  for  human  activity 
is  that  offered  by  the  privilege  of  interpreting  life  so  as 
to  make  men  glad  that  they  have  a  chance  of  grappling 
with  the  things  that  are  hard.  When  that  generous  glad- 
ness comes,  then  the  man  who  has  been  moaning  because 
he  is  down-trodden,  wakes  up  and  sees  at  last  that  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  down-trodden  he  has  a  challenge  from  Qod 
which  enables  him  to  bring  out  splendid  things  in  his 
soul.  Rightly  proclaimed,  this  interpretation  inspires  him 
to  forget  his  poor  oppressor  in  the  splendid  joy  of  the 
things  he  is  accomplishing  by  God's  grace  tlurough  the 
foolishness  of  the  oppressor. 

We  have  got  to  revolutionize  our  modem  methods  of 
charity.  We  have  got  to  revolutionize  our  preaching.  We 
have  got  to  get  a  new  comprehension  of  the  possibilities 
of  Christianity.  We  are  to  go  forth  under  the  banner  of 
our  leader,  doing  these  things.  There  *are  many  others 
who  are  doing  it,  God  be  praised!  but  we  are  freer  in  some 
ways  fx)  enter  upon  this  service.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  not 
all  on  fire,  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  Unitarian,  on  fire 
with  the  splendid  example  that  is  always  set  before  us  by 
our  Master  bearing  his  cross?  How  is  it  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  preachers  and  laity  alike,  are  not  eagerly 
grasping  for  our  cross,  in  order  to  go  out  and  follow  the 
Master,  and  live  so  gloriously  well  as  to  make  not  only 
ourselves  happy,  but  to  give  happiness  to  many  others  day 
by  day?  It  is  only  the  bearing  of  the  cross  that  will  ac- 
complish this.  It  is  only  toil  that  permits  high  self-ex- 
pression. It  is  only  they  that  are  pioneers  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  humanity  that  are  in  the  best  possible  way 
able  to  interpret  by  their  actions  this  glorious  human  life; 
and,  if  we  interpret  it  according  to  our  strength  and 
vision,  we  can  lead  the  army  of  those  who  live  thus  nobly. 

It  is  your  privilege  and  mine  thus  to  take  a  manful  part 
in  these  coming  grander  days  of  an  enlightened  and  invig- 
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orated  Christianity.  If  we  will  interpret  life  according  to 
our  vision^  and  live  according  to  our  inner  strength,  mak- 
ing both  speech  and  action  proclaim  the  gloiy  of  the 
doing  of  duty,  we  shall  render  unto  (Jod  an  acceptable 
sacrifice,  and  unto  men  an  inspiring  service. 
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TIONAL CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN  AND 
OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 


The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches  held  its  nineteenth  session  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  September  23-26  inclusive.  The  following  is  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  business  proceedings  and  the  addresses 
immediately  relating  to  them. 

Monday  Evening. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  5  P.  M. 

At  8  P.  M.  services  of  worship  were  held  in  the  Broad- 
way Theatre^  in  which  all  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
were  held.  The  hymns  were  read  by  Rev.  D.  W.  More- 
house, responsive  services  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Wilbur.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Skerrye.  The  Scripture  reading 
followed,  and  sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Tuesday  Morning. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  devotioijal  service  was  con- 
ducted at  9.15  A.  M.  by  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley. 

At  9.45  A.  M.  the  Conference  was  formally  opened  with 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  its  presi- 
dent. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  time  for  our  meeting  than 
this  time  of  heavy  national  sorrow.  If  we  are  anything,  we 
are  a  denomination  of  good  cheer  and  of  good  hope.  What 
have  we  to  say  of  good  cheer  and  of  good  hope,  as  we  wel- 
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come  each  other  from  all  over  the  continent  and  from  over 
the  sea? 

We  have  just  list;ened  to  the  voice  of  the  civilized  world, 
speaking  nearly  in  one  accord  as  it  has  seldom  spoken 
before.  Modem  science  has  called  into  life  these  mighty 
servants,  the  press  and  the  telegraph,  who  have  created  a 
nerve  which  joins  together  all  human  hearts,  and  which 
pulses  simultaneously  over  the  globe. 

Was  the  nobleness  of  humanitv  as  God  created  it  ever 
more  vindicated  than  by  what  has  happened  now?  What 
emotion  has  stirred  it?  A  poor  fiend  has  shot  oflf  his  little 
bolt.  One  human  life  is  stricken  down,  and  a  throb  of  love 
thrills  a  planet.  Could  auy  base  or  ignoble  passion  have  so 
moved  mankind?  Hatred  touched  a  chord,  but  there  came 
no  response  save  that  in  a  few  cellars  or  garrets,  where  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race  hide  themselves  as  they  take 
counsel  together.  The  victim  of  the  crime  uttered  only  an 
expression  of  pity  and  care  for  the  safety  of  his  enemy,  and 
there  is  a  thrill  of  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  all  mankind. 

There  is  another  lesson  of  comfort  and  good  cheer  and 
good  hope.  It  is  in  the  sincere  confession  which  comes 
from  every  sect,  from  every  creed,  from  every  church,  as  to 
what  makes  up  the  essence  of  Christian  character  and 
Christian  faith. 

President  McKinley  stated  about  a  year  ago  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  essence  of  Christianity.  This  is  what  he 
said: 

"The  religion  which  Christ  founded  has  been  a  mighty 
influence  in  the  civilization  of  the  human  race.  If  we  of 
to-day  owed  it  to  nothing  more  than  this,  our  debt  of  ap- 
preciation would  be  incalculable.  The  doctrine  of  love, 
purity,  and  right-living,  has  step  by  step  won  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  mankind,  has  exalted  home  and  family,  and 
has  filled  the  future  with  hope  and  promise.^' 

Ifow  a  good  deal  more  has  happened  than  an  outburst  of 
love  and  sympathy  moved  by  a  tragic  scene.  Men  of  all 
Christian  sectis  are  taking  this  occasion  to  declare  what  it 
is  that  makes  the  true  Christian,  what  sort  of  example  men 
ought  to  imitate,  and  what  entitles  them  to  the  favor  of 
God. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Athanasian  creeds,  or  of  church 
government,  or  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  or  Unitarian 
statements  of  faith,  or  church  covenants,  or  decrees  of 
councils.  But  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  Congregation- 
alist  and  Presbyterian,  and  T'niversalist  and  Unitarian, 
and  Methodist  and  Episcopalian,  speaking  by  their  most 
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trusted  representatives  and  their  highest  authorities,  de- 
clare that  this  man's  life  was  Christian,  and  this  man's 
faith  was  Christianity. 

Unitarianism  is  not  a  creed.  It  is  a  faith  and  a  hope.  It 
is  not  a  faith  and  a  hope  merely.  It  is  a  quality  of  charac- 
ter. It  is  found  in  all  its  essentials,  in  every  denomination 
of  Christians.  F^elon  was  full  of  its  spirit.  It  pervades 
the  page  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the  poetry  of  Vaughan  and 
George  Herbert.  Bobinson  preached  it  at  Delft-Haven. 
William  Bradford  brought  it  across  the  water.  You  can 
find  it  sometimes  in  the  early  Puritan  church  covenants, 
written  and  signed  by  men  who  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  It  is  a  quality  of  character.  The  older  I  grow^  what 
we  call  Unitarianism,  wheh  I  think  of  it,  brings  to  my 
mind  no  statement  of  doctrine,  no  negation,  no  affirmation 
even,  but  the  thought  of  men  and  women  whom  I  have 
known  or  whose  lives  I  have  read.  It  is  a  spirit  coming 
from  the  mingled  breath  of  many  Christian  souls  of  all 
ages,  of  many  nations,  and  of  many  climes, — ^a  benignant, 
tolerant,  charitable,  cheerful,  hopeful,  loving,  gracious 
spirit. 

Out  republic  has  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  it  in.  It 
is  the  child,  or,  if  not  the  child  of,  it  goes  hand  in  hand 
with,  the  spirit  of  republicanism  in  its  larger  sense,  of 
democracy  in  its  larger  sense.  The  conception  of  the  Deity 
in  every  age  to  nearly  all  mankind  has  been  largely  the 
result  of  their  conception  of  what  is  greatest  and  most  to 
be  honored  in  humanity. 

Gk>d,  in  many  ages,  has  been  to  mankind  nothing  but  a 
king  or  emperor  or  tyrant.  When  it  was  held  to  be  the 
highest  earthly  felicity  and  grandeur  to  spend  life  in  feast- 
ing in  a  drunken  and  sensual  companionship,  Jupiter  or 
Thor  or  Odin,  the  gods  of  mankind,  spent  their  eternity  in 
like  fashion. 

When  the  highest  conception  of  human  greatness  was 
that  of  a  military  conqueror  dragging  his  enemies  captives 
after  him,  men  constructed  their  God  on  that  pattern.  One 
of  the  most  gentle  and  tolerant  of  our  early  New  England 
preachers  told  his  congregation  in  the  funeral  discourse  of 
a  sweet  and  gracious  gentlewoman, — 

"When  the  whole  army  of  saints  shall  follow  Christ,  the 
captain  of  their  salvation,  in  their  own  order,  and  the 
whole  rout  of  sinners  and  ungodly  men  shall  sta^d  bound 
before  him,  Christ  shall  lead  forth  his  own  soldiers,  victor- 
iously and  gloriously  dragging  the  herd  of  his  spoiled 
enemies  opprobriously  after  him." 
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But^  when  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  learned  the  doctrine  of  humane  quality 
and  dignity  in  a  great  republic,  they  learned  with  it  the 
Unitarian  conception  of  Deity  and  of  humanity.  The 
tyrant  disappeared  from  religious  faith  as  soon  and  no 
sooner  than  he  disappeared  from  the  political  State.  The 
tyrant  and  the  conqueror  went  out,  and  the  father  and 
the  brother  came  in. 

When  I  say  that  this  is  TJnitarianism,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  claim  that  the  men  who  call  themselves  Unita- 
rians either  monopolize  it  or  even  that  all  of  them  are  free 
from  the  old  delusion. 

There  are  no  loftier  statements  of  the  newer  and  better 
conception  of  divinity  than  are  to  be  found  in  utterances 
that  'come  from  Catholic,  from  Presbyterian,  and  from 
Calvinistic  pulpits.  And  there  are  some  instances  of  intol- 
erance and  hate  and  bitter  and  cruel  judgments  which 
come  from  men  who  profess  a  liberal  faith,  sometimes 
from  Unitarians,  and  sometimes  from  men  who,  as  Lowell 
said  of  Theodore  Parker,  are  '^So-(ultra)-cinian,  they 
shock  the  Socinians.'^ 

But,  in  general,  the  relation  of  tyrant  and  slave,  the 
false  idea  of  glory  which  associates  it  with  power  and  not 
with  love,  the  denial  of  freedom  either  to  the  thought  or 
the  will,  has  departed,  if  not  wholly,  yet  very  largely,  from 
the  world  of  thought  and  from  the  religious  and  from  the 
political  conceptions  of  the  world  of  thought  to  which  we 
oelong. 

The  old  bigotry,  which,  if  it  differ  from  you,  will  roast 
you  alive  if  it  can,  is  in  this  country  not  found  in  religious 
sects.  It  has  departed  almost  wholly  from  party  and  from 
sectional  strife.  It  is  not  foimd  in  government:  it  is  found 
in  anarchy.  It  is  not  found  in  religion:  it  is  found  only 
in  scepticism.  It  is  not  found  in  faith:  it  is  found  in 
agnosticism.  It  is  leaving  Partisanship  to  enter  into 
Independence. 

But  you  are  eager  to  hear  other  voices  than  mine.  The 
Conference  is  now  in  order  and  ready  for  its  work. 

Resolutions  concerning  the  conduct  of  business  were 
presented  by  George  H.  Ellis  of  Boston: 

Voted,  That  officers  of  the  Conference  be  seated  and, vote  as 
other  members  of  the  body. 

Voted,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  to  constitute 
a  Business  Committee*  to  which  all  matters  of  business  be  re- 
ferred. 
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The  following  committee  was  appointed: 

Business  Committee:  Bev.  George  Batchelor,  Mi. 
George  P.  Eicker,  Dr.  F.  N.  Seabury,  Rev.  Frederic  Gill, 
Miss  Helen  S.  Garrett,  Mr.  George  0.  Morgan,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Wright,  Bev.  W.  L.  Chaffin,  Mr.  W.  F.  HaU,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Fifield. 

Voted,  That  the  programme  be  carried  out  as  prepared,  except 
an  hereafter  modified  by  the  Business  Committee. 
^  Voted,  That  no  member  be  allowed  to  speak  beyond  the  allotted 
time,  except  by  the  approval  of  a  majority,  and  that  no  extension 
of  time  be  granted  except  by  such  approval  and  that  Cushing's 
Manual  be  adopted. 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  on  Credentials,  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons, be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

Committee  on  Credentials:  Mr.  Francis  H.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Andrew  Halkett,  Bev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Jr.,  Bev.  Earl  M. 
Wilbur,  Bev.  William  Channing  Brown. 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  on  Nominations,  consisting  of  five  per- 
BOJM,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  following  Committee  on  Nominations  was  ap- 
pointed: Bev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hooper, 
Bev.  W.  M.  Brundage,  Bev.  S.  B.  Stewart,  Mr.  Duncan 
Smith. 

On  motion  of  Bev.  D.  W.  Morehouse  the  following  per- 
sons were  elected  assistant  secretaries:  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows, Bev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Bev.  James  M.  Whiton,  Bev. 
Channing  Brown,  Mr.  Albert  Clark^  Wm.  T.  Slater. 

On  motion  the  following  ushers  were  elected:  Bev. 
Albert  Walkley,  Bev.  Ijeon  A.  Harvey,  Bev.  William  L. 
Walsh,  Bev.  S.  J.  Mitchell. 

The  report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Bev.  Howai'd  N. 
Brown. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Council  and  in  its  name,  Bev. 
Howard  N.  Brown  presented  the  following  resolutions: — 

Re9olved,  That  this  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  sorrow  for 
the  untimely  death  of  the  late  beloved  President  of  the  Kepublic, 
William  McKinley;  its  admiration  for  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  have  so  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  American  peo- 
ple; and  its  horror  of  the  crime  which  so  wantonly  occasioned  thip 
sreat  public  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  sense  of  the 
loss  which  our  Unitarian  churches  have  sustained  through  the 
deaths  of  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott  of  Massachusetts  and  Hon.  Dorman 
B.  Eaton  of  New  York.  The  names  and  the  virtues  of  these  emi- 
nent citizens  and  public  servants,  who  were  both  vice-presidents  * 
of  this  Conference,  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  our  whole 
religious  fellowship;  and  their  memory  will  be  long  cherished 
among  us  with  grateful  pride. 


c< 
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The  resolutions  above  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Eev.  J.  P.  Forbes  of  Brooklyn,  N".  Y.,  addressed  the 
Conference  on  the  work  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

The  PEESIDENT.— We  are  now  to  hear  something  of 
two  things  which  have  no  terrors  for  us  Unitarians,  "Re- 
trospect and  Prospect/^  That  is  true,  whettier  you  are 
thinking  of  this  world  or  any  other. 

Bev.  Charles  6*  Ames,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  then  spoke  on 
A  Betrospect.^' 

The  CHAIRMAN". — ^I  suppose  if  every  man  and  woman 
in  this  audience  got  into  a  comer  and  were  cross-examined 
by  a  good  shrewd  lawyer  as  to  what  really  was  the  induce- 
ment that  brought  him  on  here,  nearly  every  one  would 
own  up  that  the  principal  thing  was  the  hope  of  seeing 
and  hearing  Edward  Everett  Hale.  We  look  into  the  news- 
papers as  we  are  making  up  our  minds  whether  we  will 
come;  and,  if  we  find  that  Dr.  Hale  is  coming,  we  know  it 
will  be  a  good  Conference,  and  we  come  if  we  can.  Dr. 
Hale  knows  almost  everything.  [Laughter.]  I  never 
caught  him  tripping  about  any  kind  of  human  knowledge; 
and,  if  there  is  any  department  about  which  he  doesn^t 
know  facts,  he  will  write  a  mighty  good  fiction  about  it. 
[Laughter.]  But  he  doesn't  know  half  how  much  his 
countrymen  love  him.  [Applause.]  He  is  going  to  speak 
to  us  now;  and  I  want  you  all  to  rise  up  when  he  comes 
forward,  and  say,  God  bless  him. 

The  audience  rose  and  applauded  as  Dr.  Hale  stepped 
forward  on  the  platform.  Dr.  Hale  spoke  on  "A  Prospect.'* 

The  introduction  of  new  business  was  in  order.  Mrs. 
Fayette  Smith  presented  a  resolution  concerning  the  Pros- 
pect Hill  School.    Referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

A  resolution  concerning  industrial  schools  in  the  South 
was  presented  by  Rev.  Channing  Brown.  Referred  to  the 
Business  Committee. 

THE  HACKLSY  SCHOOL. 

After  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Hackley  School  had 
been  introduced,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  D.D.,  was  recognized 
by  the  chairman,  and  said: — 

I  am  here  to  say  a  few  words  because  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation has  been  introduced.    Ever  since  I  have  been  in- 
*terested  in  Unitarian  affairs,  there  are  two  things  which 
have  troubled  and  have  grieved  me.    One  is  that  Unitarian 
fathers  and  mothers  have  seemed  to  take  so  little  interest 
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in  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  There  is 
hardly  a  city  in  America  that  has  not  in  it  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  Uni- 
tarians^  but  who  are  now  helping  on  the  prosperity  of 
churches  of  other  names^  while  our  own  churches  are 
many  times  weak  and  struggling  and  specially  needing 
their  aid.  This  means  that  our  boys  and  girls  have  not 
been  trained  to  imderstand  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
those  principles  that  those  of  us  who  have  made  a  study 
of  them  have  come  so  to  love.  I  was  not,  as  some  of  you 
know,  trained  in  the  Unitarian  Church;  but  I  was  trained 
to  think  that  the  kind  of  religious  education  that  I  re- 
ceived was  important,  that  it  was  something  to  be  sought 
for  wherever  I  might  go  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  other  thing  that  has  troubled  and  grieved  me  has 
been  to  see  how  little  appreciation  there  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  part  of  Unitarian  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  education  for  their  own  boys  autd 
girls.  Not  only  do  they  give  them  no  home  training,  appar- 
ently, but  they  send  them  to  schools  where  they  are  edu- 
cated out  of  what  little  Unitarianism  they  may  have  in  any 
way  received.  One  of  the  commonest  things  in  the  world 
is  to  see  fathers  and  mothers  sending  their  boys  to  a  school 
where  they  know  that  every  effort  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  to  graduate  them  into  some  church.  A  promi- 
nent Episcopalian  connected  with  an  Episcopal  school 
said  only  a  little  while  ago,  '^e  are  glad  to  have  you  send 
your  boys  to  us,  but  we  wish  you  to  understand  that  we 
shall  make  Episcopalians  of  them  if  we  can.''  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  that  declaration,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  boy  in  a 
large  school  or  a  popular  school  or  in  a  school  where  he 
would  be  associated  .with  the  rich  or  families  of  social 
standing,  or  because  there  is  a  large  athletic  team, — ^for 
one  or  another  reason  of  this  sort,  fathers  or  mothers 
will  send  their  children  to  schools  of  this  kind  without 
any  reference  to  the  religious  training  they  will  receive. 
I  have  known  a  case  in  New  York  where  a  Unitarian 
family  were  considering  where  they  should  send  their  boy; 
and  they  were  reasoning  the  problem  not  as  to  where 
he  was  to  receive  religious  education,  but  as  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  athletics,  a  matter  of  a  large  class,  where  he  would 
be  brought  into  advantageous  social  relations  with  other 
families. 

There  has  been  a  good  excuse  within  certain  limits  for 
this  kind  of  action  in  the  past,  for  it  has  been  frequently 
said  that  we  have  had  no  distinctivelv  Unitarian  schools  to 
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which  we  could  send  our  boys;  but  we  have  one  now.  Out 
of  a  generous,  noble,  loving  heart  a  great  school  has  been 
bom.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  locations  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  beautiful  site  for  a  school  on 
this  planet  than  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  school  for 
boys  at  Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson.  We  have  a  corps  of 
teachers  unsurpassed.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  popular 
schools  in  this  country  has  been  proving  this  fact  by  trying 
to  get  away  from  us  one  of  our  submasters.  There  is  no 
out  about  the  school  in  any  way  whatever.  What  does  it 
need?  It  needs  baciking.  And  I  wish  to  say  here,  practi- 
cally and  plainly,  one  or  two  things  which  perhaps  I  can 
say  better  than  almost  anybody  else.  The  generous  woman 
who  has  founded  this  school  has  already  put  into  it  more 
than  $200,000  to  get  it  bom.  She  does  not  hesitate  to 
commit  herself  to  giving  more.  Indeed,  I  believe  the 
school  will  be  a  success  if  nobody  else  lifts  a  finger.  But  I 
happen  to  know  that  she  has  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
fact  that  only  one  person  in  this  country  has  uttered  an 
"Amen^*  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. It  has  been  a  grief  to  her,  I  know,  to  find  that  the 
TJnitarian  denomination  has  not  cared  enough  about  it, 
apparently,  to  second,  in  any  effective  way,  her  effort.  It 
is  not  only  that  she  wants  your  money,  she  wants  to  know 
that  you  care  for  what  she  is  trying  to  do.    [Applause.] 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  school?  We  are  able  to  take 
care  of  about  twenty-five  boys.  From  all  over  the  country 
there  are  coming  applications  for  admission  to  the  school 
which  we  are  obliged  to  refuse.  One  generous,  noble 
woman  in  New  York  has  given  money  for  an  administra- 
tion building;  and  this  is  in  process  of  construction.  It 
will  be  completed  some  time  in  early  .winter.  The  founder 
of  the  school,  seeing  that  there  was  no  assistance  immedi- 
ately coming  from  any  other  source,  has  given  enough  out- 
right to  build  a  new  dormitory,  which  is  in  process  of 
construction;  but  it  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  the  fall,  so  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  care  for  more  than  the  twenty-five  scholars  that  we 
had  last  year. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  greatness  of  this  school. 
I  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  famous  institu- 
tions of  this  country  in  the  coming  century.  Located 
there  on  the  edge  of  a  population  in  one  city  greater  than 
the  population  of  England  under  Henry  VIII.,  having  a 
million  more  than  the  entire  population  of  this  country  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  the  whole  country 
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back  of  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  what  are  the 
possibilities  as  to  the  growth  of  a  noble  school  that  shall 
stand  for  our  traditions  and  help  carry  on  our  work?  Some 
one  has  indicated  here  this  morning  that  our  ministry  haa 
not  been  fed.  When  our  young  people,  for  almost  any 
fanciful,  whimsical  reason,  are  ready  to  go  into  other 
churches;  when  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  not  in- 
formed them  that  it  is  important  to  stand  by  their  own 
principles, — ^how  can  we  expect  our  ministry  to  be  fed? 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  train  our  young  men  and  our 
young  women.  I  am  here  to  ask  who  will  second  the 
efiForts  already  made. 

There  is  one  specific  and  important  reason  why  you 
should.  You  are  aware  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  in 
Boston  last  year  to  build  an  Edward  Everett  Hale  House. 
Very  little  yet  has  been  done.  This  perhaps  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  only  the  sunmier  has  passed, 
that  people  have  been  scattered,  and  interested  in  a  thou- 
sand other  affairs;  but  now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  time  for 
us  to  rally  around  two  things:  the  success,  the  honor,  the 
prosperity  of  this  our  first  distinctive  great  boys'  school; 
and  the  next  is  to  build  a  fitting  monument  to  Edward 
Everett  Hale.    [Applause.] 

Our  president  this  morning  said  that  Dr.  Hale  knew 
almost  everything.  There  is  one  thing  he  does  not 
know, — ^his  modesty  blurrs  the  clearness  of  his  vision  in 
this  direction:  he  does  not  know  how  much  we  Unitarians 
in  this  country  love,  admire,  and  honor  him.  When 
Edward  Everett  Hale  ceases  to  be  visible  in  our  gatherings 
and  on  our  streets, — and  God  grant  that  the  time  may  be 
far  distant! — then  shall  we  wake  up  to  the  fact,  which  all 
this  country  knows,  that  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
America  has  been  our  beloved  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
[Applause.]  He  is  not  only  great  as  a  Unitarian  minister; 
but  what  phase  of  our  American  life  that  makes  for  the 
civilization  of  the  world  has  he  not  touched,  and  borne  in 
it  a  distinguished  part?  Let  us,  then,  put  to  blush  his 
modesty,  and  let  him  know  while  he  lives  how  we  care  for 
him  and  how  we  love  him;  and  let  us  at  once  build  this 
monument  to  his  memory  that  shall  go  on  for  a  century 
or  a  thousand  years  doing  work  that  he  has  loved. 

And  now  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial relation  of  New  York  City  to  this  further  work.  I 
shall  have  to  speak  of  a  few  personal  things,  in  order  to 
make  myself  clear.  I  believe  that  the  most  of  this  $50,000 
that  we  want  must  come  from  N"ew  England  just  at  the 
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present  time.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  happen  to  know 
that  during  the  last  six  years  .the  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  have  given  annually  more  money  for  Uni- 
tarian work  than  the  entire  annual  income  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association^  and  this  besides  the  contribu- 
tion that  it  has  made  to  the  Association  itself.  I  happen 
to  know  (Mr.  Slicer  would  not  care  to  tell  you)  that,  to 
meet  a  great  exigency  in  their  charitable  work  in  New 
York,  they  have  been  obliged  in  his  church  to  raise  $60,- 

000  in  their  own  membership.  Mr.  Wright^s  church  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  this  direc- 
tion at  present.  I  say,  then,  that  the  most  of  this  money 
we  must  look  for  from  New  England,  but  I  will  promise 
you  this:  when  any  other  church  in  the  Uni1;ed  States,  for 
distinctly  Unitarian  purposes,  shall  have  contributed  dur- 
ing the  next  year  one-half  as  much  as  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  has  been  giving  for  several  years,  I  will  pledge 
that  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  shall  at  least  match  any 
sum  raised  for  the  Edward  Everett  Hale  House  within  the 
limits  of  any  one  church.  [Applause.] 

The  Chair  announced  that  contributions  for  that  admir- 
able memorial,  the  Edward  Everett  Hale  House,  might  be 
made  to  William  Howell  Reed. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS.— I  do  not  like  to  see  the  Hackley 
School  matter  left  where  Dr.  Savage  has  left  it.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  need  to  consider  that  matter  right  here 
and  now.  We  have  before  us  a  specific  plan  to  raise 
$60,000  for  an  Edward  Everett  Hale  House.  Here  and 
now  is  the  time  to  raise  that  money.     If  I  were  only  rich, 

1  should  be  glad  to  make  to-day  a  splendid  contribution 
myself.  I  am  to  do  the  next  best  thing  in  offering  a  con- 
tribution of  one  of  our  young  New  England  laymen,  the 
devoted  son  of  an  honored  father, — ^Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears, — 
who  gives  $1,000.  [Applause.]  I  wish  that  he  were  here 
to  speak  more  effectively  than  I  can,  but  I  think  no  one 
needs  to  speak  more  feelingly  than  has  Dr.  Savage.  It 
seems  to  me  that  after  his  appeal,  backed  up  by  the  sub- 
scription and  work  of  Mrs.  Hackley  and  Mrs.  Qoodhue,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  leave  this  without  closing  it  at  once. 
It  is  not  right  that  when  a  person  is  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  Unitarian  cause,  as  Mrs.  Hacklev  has  done,  she 
should  be  left  by  herself.  There  is  a  little  human  nature 
in  all  of  us,  and  we  work  better  when  we  work  together. 
[Applause.] 
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PROSPECT  HILL  SCHOOL. 

Rev.  HENRY  F.  BOND.— I  have  a  word  to  speak  about 
the  other  distinctively  Unitarian  school, — ^that  one  at 
Prospect  Hill  in  Greenfield,  which  should  be  the  school  in 
our  hearts  in  behalf  of  our  growing  girls,  as  the  HacUey 
School  is  to  be  for  the  boys.  When  any  application  is 
made  for  a  fund  for  that  school,  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be 
very  generously  responded  to.  If  one-tenth  part  as  gener- 
ously as  to  the  Hackley  School,  that  will  furnish  a  good 
beginning  of  a  fund  which  it  has  struggled  on  without. 
This  school  was  organized  by  my  dear  friend,  one  whom 
you  should  also  have  in  tender  remembrance.  Dr.  John  F. 
Moors.  Do  not  forget  the  school  in  Greenfield  which  is  so 
well  conducted  at  tiie  present  time. 

Rev.  Francis  W.  Holden  emphasized  the  need  of  the 
school  for  girls.  He  is  the  minister  of  the  town  where  they 
have  what  is  advertised  as  a  non-sectarian  school.  He  re- 
ferred to  Wheaton  Seminary.  Half  of  the  scholars  are 
Unitarians,  yet  in  the  five  years  that  he  had  been  there 
those  girls  had  been  in  the  Unitarian  church  but  twice. 
He  uiiged  them  to  send  their  girls  to  Prospect  Hill. 

Senator  HOAR. — The  Chair  is  authorized  to  announce 
that  another  layman  desires  to  add  $500  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Edward  Everett  Hale  fund.  [Applause.]  This 
generous  layman  desires  his  name  to  be  withheld,  and  the 
Chair  respects  his  wish. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Louis  H.  Buckshom,  it  was  voted 
that  at  the  next  full  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  Chair 
announce  a  committee  to  take  contributions,  and  that 
opportunify  be  given  to  everybody  present  to  contribute. 
Referred  to  Business  Committee. 

A  resolution  concerning  the  International  Council  of 
Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Thinkers  and  Workers  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  Samuel  Crothers  was  referred  to  the  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

At  12.45  P.  M.  Conference  adjourned. 

WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Women's  National  Alliance  was  held 
in  the  same  hall  at  2.15  P.  M.  Addresses  were  given  by 
the  presiding  officer,.  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  and  by 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bradley, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Atherton. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  reception  from  5  P.  M. 
to-6.30  P.  M.  in  the  parlors  of  the  United  States  Hotel. 
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Tuesday  Evening. 

Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.,  Hon.  Thomas 
J.  Morris  in  the  chair.  After  the  singing  of  the  hymn  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  TJlysses  G.  B.  Pierce,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  "The  Church  at  Work.'' 

Addresses  were  given  on  ''The  Church  at  Worship''  by 
Rev.  William  M.  Brundage,  Ph.D.,  Albany,  and  Rev. 
Lewis  G.  Wilson,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Wednesday  Mobning. 

Devotional  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  William 
Lloyd. 

At  9.40  A.  M.  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  by 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris. 

Rev.  George  Batehelor,  chairman  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, reported  the  following  resolution: — 

International  CouNCiii  op  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberaj. 

Thinkers. 

Resolved,  That  thiS'  Conference  sends  greetings  to  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Thinkers  and  Work  ■ 
ers,  and  congratulates  the  Council  over  its  successful  meetings  in 
Boston  and  Iiondon.  Th6  Unitarian  churches  of  America,  repre- 
sented in  this  Conference,  desire  to  express  their  sympathy  vrith 
those  movements  in  many  lands  and  under  various  names  which 
aim  at  a  free  and  rational  expression  of  religious  sentiment. 

Eev.  SAMXJEL  M.  CROTHERS,  D.  D.— I  want  to  say 
at  this  time  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  this 
new  organization, — ^the  organization  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Liberal  Thinkers  and  Workers  organized  in  Boston 
and  meeting  in  May  this  year  in  the  city  of  London.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  accompany  Mr.  Wendte  as  representar 
tive  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  at  this  meet- 
ing in  London.  I  wish  I  might  be  able  to  bring  back 
something  of  the  spirit  that  animated  that  remarkable 
conference,  a  conference  remarkable  in  numbers  and  in 
the  unity  and  enthusiasm  represented  at  the  London  meet- 
ing. From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  this  enthusiasm  was 
manifested,  and  almost  all  of  our  English  friends  to  whom 
I  spoke  felt  as  if  it  were  a  new  birth  of  our  movement  in 
England  and  a  great  enlargement  of  it  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  I  think  that  the  crisis  through  which  -we  have 
been  passing,  and  through  which  we  are  passing  still, 
— ^the  crisis  of  organized  Unitarianism, — has  come  from 
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the  very  success  of  those  principles  with  which  TJnitarian- 
ism  l)e^n,-prmciples  of  liberty  and  reason  in  religion^ 
When  the  Unitarian  Association  was  founded,  organized 
Unitarianism  stood  almost  alone  for  these  things.  The 
one  thing  in  the  last  generation  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
liberal  sentiment  through  all  churches;  and  the  question 
has  been.  How  shall  we  adjust  ourselves  as  Unitarians  to 
this  new  movement?  One  way  is  to  give  up  our  interests 
in  our  organized  work,  to  merge* ourselves  at  once  in  the 
larger  movement  of  our  time;  but  about  this  many  of  us 
feel,  as  did  the  Englishman,  in  Anstey's  story,  when  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  Esoteric  Buddhists  and  was  told 
that  the  great  object  of  life  is  to  lose  one^s  self  and  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Buddha,  and  the  very  sensible  answer  was:  '*! 
don't  propose  to  do  anything  of  the  kind;  it  would  not  do 
Buddha  any  good,  and  it  would  be  the  end  of  me.*' 
[Laughter.] 

Now  any  premature  absorption  into  that  which  is  nebu- 
lous is,  I  think,  something  which  we  do  not  feel  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom. 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  act  is  to  ignore  the  facts 
which  are  around  us,  ignore  the  larger  movements  of  our 
time,  and  give  ourselves  more  earnestly  to  strictly  denom- 
inational thought  and  work, — ^act  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, doing  our  part  as  best  we  may,  but  unconscious  of 
our  relations  to  the  larger  work  that  is  around  us  and  the 
larger  movement  of  our  time.  We  may  try  to  do  that: 
there  is  no  harm  in  trying  to  do  it.  The  main  difficulty 
with  it  is  that  it  is  so  deadly  uninteresting.  [Laughter.] 
K  I  were  a  young  man,  I  should  not  be  what  is  called  a 
^T*ittle  Englishman,^'  for  the  reason  that  England  by  itself 
is  too  little.  I  should  want  to  have  my  interests  in  the 
great  federation  of  which  England  is  but  a  part,  and  glory 
in  that  and  work  for  that.  "The  destruction  of  the  poor  is 
their  poverty,''  and  the  destruction  of  a  sect  lies  in  its 
sectarianism.  It  is  but  an  uninteresting  work  to  repeat 
over  and  over  a  denominational  formula  in  this  age  of 
ourd,  with  its  varied  thought  and  its  new  Unitarianism; 
and  i  should  hate  to  think  of  Unitarianism  becoming  sim- 
ply a  sect  in  that  sense,  like  a  little  innocent  bird  that  hath 
but  one  plaint,  a  few  notes,  and  sings  that  passage  away 
and  o'er  for  all  an  April  morning  until  the  ear  wearies  to 
hear  it.  I  get  tired  of  hearing  our  Unitarian  formula  ex- 
pressed in  a  purely  sectarian  way. 

Now  the  promising  thing  was  the  way  in  which  the 
Unitarian  Association,  in  its  meeting  more  than  a  year 
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ago,  gave  its  sanction  to  the  new  movement,  not  giving  np 
the  Unitarian  name  or  minimizing  it,  yet  inviting  freely 
and  frankly  all  liberal  thinkers  and  workers  who  are  car- 
ing for  the  same  thing  to  meet  in  perfect  equality  for  con- 
sultation and  for  enthusiasm.  The  significant  thing  in 
the  meeting  at  London  was  that  those  other  liberal  think- 
ers and  workers  from  the  continent  of  Europe  accepted 
that  invitation  in  good  faith.  Men  like  Prof.  Eerdmans 
of  Leyden>  representing  the  liberal  movement  of  the 
Dutch  church,  came  with  hearty  greetings  and  the  greatest 
sympathy.  Men  in  Germany,  like  Prof.  Pfleiderer,  entered 
most  heartily  into  the  movement;  and  Prof.  Pfleiderer, 
though  unable  to  come  himself,  sent  a  most  stirring  paper. 
Men  came  representing  the  liberal  movement  in  Switzer- 
land, in  France,  in  Scandinavia,  in  Italy.  The  Unitarians 
of  England  felt  themselves  to  be  no  longer  dissenters,  but 
to  be  members  of  a  great  world  movement;  and  they  felt 
that,  as  Unitarians,  they  might  be  leaders  in  that  move- 
ment. This  conference  had  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  the  same  breadth  of  sympathy,  manifested  by 
the  Parliament  of  Beligions  in  Chicago.  It  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  connected  with  a  nucleus  of  established 
churches, — churches  actually  working  for  the  bringing  in 
of  this  larger  type  of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  It 
is  that  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  significance  of  this 
meeting  in  London, — the  emphasis  upon  the  world  move- 
ment of  which  they  are  a  part.  In  oflfering  this  resolu- 
tion, I  have  in  mind  the  largeness  of  opportunity  that 
comes  to  us,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  practicable  to  unite  our 
Unitarian  movement  to  these  various  movements  in  all 
lands  of  the  earth  that  are  working  for  a  broader  and  freer 
religion. 
The  resolution  was  passed. 

THB  HACKXST  SCHOOL. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  favorably  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — 

This  Conference  accepts  the  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
that  $50,000  be  immediately  raised  to  build  the  Edward  Everett 
Hale  House  at  the  Hackley  School,  and  that  we  urge  the  comple- 
tion of  this  project,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  school  and  also  to 
establish  in  connection  with  the  education  of  our  boys  a  memorial 
of  the  name  most  honored  among  us. 

Passed. 
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Mr.  BATCHELOR.— This  Conference  yesterday  began 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  a  collection  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  for  the  Hackley  School.  The  transaction  was 
not  completed,  and  your  Business  Committee  report: — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  such  a  collection  here, 
but  instead  to  take  the  usual  measures  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Conference.  , 

Passed. 

Mr.  William  Howell  Reed  announced  that  another  sub- 
scription of  $1,000  had  been  received  on  condition  that 
$4,000  more  was  raised  at  the  Conference.  Two  other 
sums  of  $1,000  each  had  been  given  before  the  Conference 
assembled,  so  that  they  had  in  all  some  $3,500  or  $4,000. 

PROSPECT  HILL  SCHOOL. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  favorably  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — 

Resolved,  That  the  Prospect  Hill  School  for  girls,  an  institution 
located  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  that 
State,  and  under  the  control  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, and  holding  property  in  trust  for  educational  purposes  and 
for  that  Association,  founded  and  fostered  with  unremitting  care 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  DJ).,  is  indorsed  by  the  National 
Conference  as  being  in  every  way  worthy  the  patronage  of  Uni- 
tarian parents  and  the  gifts  of  generous  persons  interested  in 
promoting  the  higher  education  of  girls  under  unsectarian  influ- 
ences. And  the  Conference  urges  that  a  suitable  endowment  furd 
be  raised  to  enable  the  school  better  to  carry  on  its  valuable 
work. 

Miss  IDA  FOSTER.— During  the  past  few  days  at  the 
United  States  Hotel,  I  have  been  grieved  a  little  to  find  so 
many  people  who  have  not  that  realizing  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  Prospect  Hill  School  that  I  want  them  to  have. 
So  I  feel  the  concern  laid  on  me,  as  my  ancestors  would 
have  said,  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Hoar  said  yesterday,  in  addressing  the  Conference, 
that  Unitarianism  was  not  a  creed,  but  a  faith  and  a  hope; 
and  not  merely  a  faith  and  a  hope,  l?ut  a  quality  of  char- 
acter. Now  the  Prospect  Hill  School  is  engaged  in  devel- 
oping that  quality  of  character  in  young  women  which  is 
distinctly  in  line  of  Unitarian  faith  and  hope,  that  quality 
of  character  which  tends  to  service  for  the  world.  Latin 
and  algebra  are  not  neglected  as  educational  influences, 
but  they  come  afterward.  Character-building  is  our  work, 
first  and  foremost;  and  perhaps  in  that  we  are  trying  first 
to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God.  Meeting  Dr.  Ames  on  the 
train  from  Boston,  I  was  delighted  to  have  him  uncon- 
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sciously,  in  a  joking  way,  sum  up  the  work  of  Prospect 
Hill  School.  He  said  he  supposed  it  would  be  an  object 
to  us  to  catch  him  young  and  make  a  good  girl  of  him.  We 
confess  reluctantly  that  it  is  too  late  to  hope  for  any  such 
good  results  from  Dr.  Ames.  [Laughter.]  But  we  believe 
that  there  are  a  great  many  other  young  Americans  who 
are  not  such  hopeless  cases.  [Laughter.]  If  we  can  catch 
them  young,  we  will  try  to  make  good  girls  of  them  and 
good  women.  Surely,  tho  development  of  a  true  and 
strong  womanhood,  considering  the  work  which  women 
have  to  do  in  America  at  the  present  day,  is  not  a  small  or 
unimportant  thing. 

A  great  many  people  have  said  to  me  that  they  didn't 
know  that  there  was  any  distinctively  Unitarian  school  for 
girls.  There  are  schools  managed  by  Unitarians,  but  they 
are  largely  in  the  ownership  of  the  managers.  So  far  as  I 
know,  ours  is  the  only  one  distinctively  Unitarian  in  all 
aspects;  but  there  is  that  one.  It  owns  its  real  estate,  and 
that  is  all  it  has.  It  has  not  a  dollar  of  funded  capital  from 
which  to  draw  an  income;  but  its  real  estate  is  held  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  the  nomination  of  its 
trustees  is  confirmed  by  that  Association.  Both  of  its 
principals  are  Unitarian;  and  all  of  its  principles  are 
Unitarian,  if  you  spell  it  the  other  way.  Its  senior  princi- 
pal is  a  Unitarian  and  its  matron,  and  every  one  of  its 
'trustees  is  Unitarian;  and,  as  for  Unitarian  influence, — 
well,  like  WTieaton  Seminary,  we  call  ourselves  non- 
sectarian.  We  take  an  interest  in  all  the  larger  work.  We 
do  not  coerce  the  choice  of  church  attendance  in  our 
favor.  We  have  girls  from  other  denominations,  who  may 
go  to  hear  ministers  of  their  own  churches.  We  had  a  girl 
from  the  West  a  year  ago,  of  the  most  rigid  Orthodox  ori- 
gin; and  her  refusal  to  attend  Unitarian  services  was  so 
insolently  indignant  and  so  contemptuous  of  any  ideas  we 
represent  that  after  the  first  month  she  was  not  invited  to 
attend  these  services.  But  the  atmosphere  and  general  air 
of  the  place  was  such  that  this  person  came  again  in  tears 
to  the  principals  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  her  revolt 
took  this  form:  *^ell,  I  think  I  might  be  allowed  to 
attend  a  Unitarian  church  once  in  a  while."  Remember 
that,  if  orthodox  girls  are  gathered  into  the  UnitArian  fold 
with  such  ease  as  that.  Unitarian  girls  must  be  gathered 
into  orthodox  folds  just  as  easily.  Prospect  Hill  has  a  fine 
opportunity  to  be  active  in  warfare  for  the  Lord.  I  think 
she  has  the  men  behind  the  gun,  but  she  has  not  the  guns. 
[Laughter.]     We  are  in  the  position  of  the  Israelites  in 
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Egypt,  We  are  trying  to  make  bricks  without  straw, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  disadvantage,  we  are  turning 
out  a  pretty  good  quality  of  brick.  [Laughter.]  One  of 
your  valued  Unitarian  ministers  in  the  West  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Prospect  Hill;  and  Miss  Hattie  A.  Boyd,  whom  some 
of  you  have  heard  of  as  excavating  in  Crete  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  ArchsBological  Society,  is  a  Prospect 
Hill  girl  and  fitted  there  for  coUege.  There  are  a  good 
many  more  that  I  might  mention,  if  it  were  best  to  take 
your  time. 

Now  I  rejoice  just  as  much  as  any  one  can  at  the  great 
prospect  before  Hackley  Hall.  I  am  glad  that  Haokley  has 
such  a  chance.  I  am  glad  that  the  school  has  such  spokes- 
men as  Dr.  Savage;  but  is  it  not  late  in  this  age  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  let  the  girls  go  floating  down  the  Ganges  to  the 
crocodiles?  [Applause  and  laughter.]  I  do  not  mean  that 
as  a  reflection  upon  our  orthodox  brethren.     [Laughter.] 

Hackley  and  Prospect  Hall  are  in  no  sense  rivals;  they 
stand  side  by  side,  as  they  ought  to,  in  the  education  of 
American  youth;  and  the  girls  of  the  Unitarian  body  will 
be  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation  of  the  Hackley 
boys.  Is  it  not  well  that  they  should  be  developed  in  the 
line  of  strong  hearts  and  trained  minds  and  confirmed 
habits  of  usefulness?  Now  any  established  institution  of 
whatever  nature,  commercial,  maritime,  scientific,  cannot 
be  started  and  then  let  go.  If  it  is  not  supported,  and  the 
waste  of  tissue  resupplled,  it  will  deteriorate.  If  that  is 
true  of  a  shoe  factory  or  of  glass  works,  it  is  far  truer  of 
an  educational  institution  that  must  have  a  continuous 
flow  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  times  and  supply  those  needs 
which  make  it  a  valuable  institution  year  after  year.  It 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  its  work  and  drop  into  the 
background;  it  ought  to  be  kept  going.  So  this  idea  of 
an  endowment  is  forcing  itself  more  and  more  upon  the 
people  who  have  the  work  of  Prospect  Hill  at  heart.  It 
has  passed  beyond  the  idea  that  might  be  represented  by  a 
hammock  on  the  piazza  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  it  is  not  an 
umbrella  in  a  sun-shower:  it  is  more  than  a  matter  of  con- 
venience,— ^it  is  a  life  preserver  in  a  storm  at  sea,  it  is  a 
matter  of  safety  in  a  time  of  trouble. 

Dr.  Hale  said  to  me  last  night  that  he  was  sorry  that  he 
was  not  going  to  be  here  to-day  to  speak  to  this  resolution, 
because  he  Imew  more  of  the  needs  of  Prospect  Hill  and 
its  work  than  anybody  elsej  and  we  are 'sorry  that  he  is 
not  here  to  give  us  that  help,  and  feel  that  wie  are  justified 
in  asking  for  ourselves.    Prospect  Hill  is  a  good,  nealthy, 
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growing  institution.  It  is  doing  a  ^eat  work.  Do  not  let 
it  fail  of  a  word  of  encouragement  just  to-day,  when  you 
get  up  that  endowment  on  the  strength  of  which  we  may 
by  and  by  ask  for  an  endowment  when  our  turn  may  come. 
[Applause.] 
The  resolution  was  passed. 

CAMP  HILL  SCHOOL,  ALABAMA. 

« 

Eev.  Lyman  "Ward  of  Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  was  invited  to 
address  the  Conference  for  five  minutes  upon  the  needs  of 
that  school. 

Rev.  LYjMAX  WARD. — I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for 
the  opportunity,  even  for  one  minute,  to  speak  this  morn- 
ing of  the  needs  of  a  vanquished  people.  We  to-day  are 
reminded  as  never  before  of  the  importance  of  education 
in  the  line  of  tlie  dependent  blacks  and  Indians  within 
our  bordei's,  but  also  that  in  order  that  these  dependent 
brothers  of  ours  may  not  pull  us  down.  As  Dr.  Curry  has 
so  eloquently  said  of  the  white  race,  we  must  educate  them 
and  educate  ourselves  if  we  would  prove  worthy  of  the  cit- 
izenship that  our  fathers  have  made  possible  for  us.  I  re- 
member a  few  years  ago  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  hear- 
ing one  of  our  greatest  citizens,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, say  in  almost  tragic  tones  that,  unless  you  can  lift  the 
white  man  at  the  South,  you  can  never  hope  to  fully  lift 
the  black  man.  And  one  day,  with  this  in  view,  I  left  my 
Northern  home,  and  went  down  with  my  own  hands  to  see 
what  I  could  do  for  the  white  race  of  the  South.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  white  man  was  not  willing  to  work  with 
his  hands,  that  he  simply  wanted  to  lord  it  over  his  fel- 
lows. So  I  went  down  there  with  the  sole  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  whether  the  white  man  was  willing  to  work  or 
not. 

In  the  six  years  in  which  I  have  engaged  in  this  work, 
I  have  had  more  than  five  hundred  applications  from 
worthy  boys  and  girls  from  the  South,  appealing  to  me  for 
aid, — not  asking  for  money,  as  a  beggar  would  ask,  but 
asking  simply  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  work  with 
their  own  hands  and  to  get  for  the  reward  of  their  labors 
that  of  which  Emerson  sang  when  he  said,  "I  am  one  with 
the  sphere,  the  seven  stars,  and  the  solar  year."  To-day 
these  dependent  sons  of  our  own  white  race  are  at  our  very 
doors,  asking  for  help.  We  cannot  grive  them  a  stone.  Our 
gospel  is  to  own  our  own  land,  to  raise  our  own  food,  to 
make  our  own  buildingrs  and  furniture,  and  to  be,  so  far 
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as  possible^  self-supporting.  We  have  a  plantation  of  some 
six  hundred  acres  of  land.  We  have  built  bur  own  school 
building,  which  is  a  credit  to  our  part  of  the  country.  We 
have  some  hundred  students  or  more.  I  am  a  member  of 
a  liberal  sect  myself.  I  believe  in  this  glorious  propaganda 
of  a  TJnitarian  faith.  I  wish  you  would  go  into  ^very  city 
of  the  South. 

I  am  not  appealing  to  Unitarians  alone:  I  am  appeal- 
ing to  this  glorious  Union  of  ours  that  changed  our  social 
conditions  in  the  South.  I  am  asking  that,  as  you  sent 
3'our  best  beloved  to  change  those  conditions,  as  you  sent 
your  money  and  your  prayers, — ^I  am  asking  that  in  these 
glprious  days  of  peace  you  may  again  send  your  best  blood 
down  there  into  the  cotton  valley  States  to  work  for  these 
vanquished  ones.  Education  and  enlightenment  are  the 
liberators.  Ignorance  is  the  one  thing  to  fear.  Last 
Thursday,  in  my  school-room  at  Alabama,  we  decided  to 
hold,  in  gracious  memory  of  your  President  and  ours,  a 
little  service.  I  could  not  think  of  the  word  to  say;  but  I 
decided  that,  if  my  students  were  willing, — every  son  and 
daughter  of  whom  came  from  "rebe?'  ancestors, — ^I  would 
read  to  them  the  tale  of  poor  Philip  Nolan.  And  so 
Thursday  morning,  with  no  word  from  me, — ^for  I  had  ^ 
none  that  I  could  utter, — ^I  read  to  those  beautiful  blue-  * 
eyed  boys  the  tale  of  Philip  Nolan;  but,  after  reading  that 
story  to  them, — it  was  a  day  whefi  we  could  do  nothing 
else, — ^I  told  Edward  Everett  Hale  the  story,  and  he  wants 
to  send  to  those  boys  and  girls  that  beautiful  book.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

TUSKE6£E  SCHOOL,  ALABAMA. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  ask  Mr.  Bobert 
W.  Taylor  to  speak  to  the  Conference  on  the  Tuskegee 
School. 

ROBEET  W.  TAYLOR.— A  temperance  lecturer  once, 
by  way  of  introduction,  said  to  his  audience  that  he  was  to 
speak  on  alcoholic  liquors,  and  that  he  expected  he  would 
speak  quite  a  long  time  because  he  was  full  of  his  subject. 
[Laughter.]  I  have  been  given  five  minutes.  However 
full  I  may  be  of  my  subject,  common  decency  dictates  that 
I  should  not  go  over  that  time.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Washington's  efforts  at  Tuskegee  for  lifting 
his  brethren  the  Unitarians  have  given  him  an  unstinted 
measure  of  their  support  and  confidence.  They  have  not 
withheld  from  him  their  purse.    They  have  given  him  their 
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praise  and  their  prayers.  What  have  been  the  results? 
Beginning  twenty  years  ago  with  thirty  pupils,  later  buy- 
ing a  piece  of  land,  too  poor  upon  which,  it  was  thought, 
to  raise  even  a  decent  disturbance  [laughter],  to-day  that 
same  land  is  raising  sufficient  food  produce  to  sustain 
more  than  1,300  students  that  are  housed  and  taught  in 
forty-eight  buildings,  largely  of  their  own  construction. 
By  their  brain  and  their  brawn,  these  students  have 
erected  these  buildings;  and  by  their  deed  they  have 
proved  false  the  Latin  maxim,  the  English  of  which  is, 
"Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes/' 

Again,  when  Mr.  Washington  went  to  Tuskegee,  he  found 
his  brethren  groping  in  darkness  and  superstition,  crying 
like  infants  in  the  night.  Every  step  was  one  of  hesitation 
and  indecision,  almost  of  despair;  but  to-day  you  find  dif- 
fused everywhere  in  the  community  men  and  women  of 
enterprise,  acting  in  grateful  determination  that  the  world 
shall  be  better  for  their  living  in  it.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women  have  come  to  this  institution  and  caught  its 
inspiration,  and  returned  to  their  homes  to  arouse  their 
people  from  the  sleep  of  death  and  inspire  them  with  an 
ambition  to  rise.  It  matters  not  how  many  finely  spun 
Jbheories  we  may  have  about  reaching  the  masses,  the  only 
way  to  do  it  is  to  teach  them  that  they  have  in  themselves 
the  elements  of  self  uplift.  When  I  was  at  Tuskegee,  it 
was  hardly  known  outside  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  To^ 
day  it  is  known  beyond  the  mighty  deep.  The  attention  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  called  to  it.  He  finds  there 
that  there  is  no  sham,  no  show,  no  sentimentality;  but 
earnestness^  conscientiousness,  thoroughness,  characterize 
everything  that  we  do.  He  enters  into  negotiation  with  its 
principal  for  some  of  the  graduates  to  go  into  German 
colonies  and  introduce  cotton-raising.  This  is  a  tribute 
paid  Tuskegee  by  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
because  he  believes  that  Tuskegee  has  something  to  con- 
tribute that  is  of  value  to  the  old  civilization,  and  he 
thinks  not  of  their  previous  condition,  but  of  their  com- 
petency. Mr.  Washington  considers  that  by  the  standard 
of  their  efficiency  in  the  long  run  is  mankind  judged,  and 
by  this  standard  shall  the  negro  rise  or  fall,  be  saved  or 
crushed.  Along  these  lines  we  mean  to  continue  working, 
— ^worfcing  in  the  field,  working  with  the  anvil,  working 
with  the  pen.  For  he  who  works  thinks;  and  he  who 
thinks  is  bom  of  God,  for  God  is  thought.    [Applause.] 

The  following  resolution  was  reported  by  the  Business 
Committee: 
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In  view  of  the  stress  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  Council  in  his 
address  to  the  Conference  upon  the  importance  of  our  care  for 
the  education  of  our  youth,  we  regard  peculiarly  important  the 
.education  of  the  dependent  races  and  those  of  our  white  race 
^hose  means  are  slender.  We  recommend  the  industrial  schools 
jas  exemplified  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  as  a  most  effective 
means  to  the  best  results.  We  also  regard  the  Industrial  School 
among  the  whites  at  Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  as  highly  deserving  encour- 
agement. All  these  schools  will  assist  materially  in  developing 
a  better  citizenship  and  a  higher  manhood. 

• 

Voted. 

Eev.  M.  J.  Savage^  D.  D.,  New  York,  and  Rev.*  James  H. 
Ecob,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  addresses  ''On  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  TVentieth  Century.*' 

Mr.  Bichard  'C.  Humphreys,  treasurer  of  the  Confer- 
ence, stated  the  need  of  a  collection  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Conference,  asking  for  about  $200  for  this 
purpose.  A  collection  was  taken,  and  the  contribution 
amounted  to  $283.80. 

Bev.  William  C.  Gannett  of  Bochester,  NT.  Y.,  read  a 
paper  on  'The  Minister's  Adjustment  to  New  Conditions." 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  12.40  P.  M. 

UNITARIAN  SUNDAT^CHOOL  S0CIET7. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society  held  a  meeting  at 
2.30  P.  M.,  conducted  by  Bev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  its 
president.  Addresses  were  given  by  Bev.  George  Batch- 
elor,  editor  of  the  Christian  Register,  on  "Child,  Church, 
and  Citizen";  by  Mrs.  Clara  Bancroft  Beatley,  on  "The 
Place  of  Imagination  in  Beligious  and  Moral  Education"; 
by  Bev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  "The 
Bible  in  the  Light  of  the  Twentieth  Century*^;  by  Bev. 
Adelbert  L.  Hudson,  Newton,  Mass.,  on  "The  Ideal 
Teacher.*' 

Wednesday  Evening. 

The  Conference  reconvened  at  7.45  P.  M.,  Judge  Morris 
in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  HI.,  gave  an 
address  on  "Settlement  Methods.** 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  C.  Sprague  Smith,  of  Columbia 
University,  Bev.  Thomas  B.  Slicer  of  New  York  spoke  on 
**The  Church  and  the  Unchurched.** 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  read  a  paper  on  "Sociology.** 

•Adjourned. 
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Thuesday  Moening. 

The  devotional  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
Sunderland. 

Conference  convened  jtt  9.45  A.  M.,  Judge  Morris  in  the 
Chair. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  Francis 
H.  Lincoln,  reported  that;  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
churches  and  organizations  were  officially  represented  by 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  delegates.  The  number  of 
persons  attending  the  Conference  cannot  be  aggregately 
estimated,  but  the  number  of  those  present'at  the  meeting 
is  estimated  to  be  about  one  thousand. 

A  resolution  presented  by  Rev.  William  Walsh  concern- 
ing the  present  Building  Fund  of  the  proposed  gymnasium 
and  dining  hall  at  Meadville  Theological  School  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Business  Committee. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Christie,  Meadville,  Pa.,  read  a  paper 
on  ^'The  Idea  of  the  Church  Historically  Considered.*^ 

Mr.  Frank  Moss  of  New  York  spoke  on  "The  Churches* 
Interest  in  Good  Government.** 

Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Whiton  spoke  on  "The  New  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  and  Other  Religious  Organizations.'* 

Judge  Morris  spoke  on  "Conditions  of  City  Government 
in  Baltimore.**  (The  discussion  on  Mr.  Mos8*s  paper  will 
be  published  with  the  abstract  of  his  address.) 

The  Business  Committee  reported  the  following  reso- 
lutions:— 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  heartily  recommends  to  the 
churches  of  our  faith  the  completion  of  the  fund  for  erecting  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  the  much-needed  gymnasium  and  dining  hall  for 
the  uses  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School.  The  generosity  of 
an  honored  and  venerable  Unitarian  layman,  seconded  by  a  few 
jother  persons,  enables  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  work  to 
report  that,  of  the  whole  sum  needed,  $2,000  has  been  subscribed 
conditional  upon  the  completion  of  the  subscription.  $35,000  in 
lall  is  desired,  $24,000  has  been  subscribed,  and  the  Conference 
trusts  that  the  $11,000  needed  will  be  speedily  subscribed.  Sub- 
iscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  William  L.  Chaffin  of  North 
•Elaston.  Mass. 

•  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation 
of  and  thanks  for  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  National  Alliance 
.who  decorated  and  beautified  the  platform  of  this  hall  for  the 
jsessions  of  the  Conference. 

'  Resolved,  That  after  long  and  faithful  service  the  president  of 
Ithe  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches  asks  to  be  released  from  further  responsibility.  While 
with  regret  we  accept  the  resignation,  we  are  exceedingly  grate- 
ful for  the  ser\ice  he  has  rendered  in  the  past.    By  his  dignity, 
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iiutice,  urbanity  and  religious  enthusiasm,  he  has  made  still  more 
honorable  an  office  already  illustriouB  for  eminent  ability  and 
•high  character  of  his  predecessors.  Trusting  that  he  may  long 
"be  seen  in  our  ranks  of  the  manly  virtues,  we  wish  him  many 
years  of  public  service  with  abundant  honor. 

Passed  with  a  rising  vote.  ^ 

The  following  nominations  were  presented  by  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee: — 

President,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.  D.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  George  E.  Adams,  Chicago, 
ill.;  Hon.  Thomas'J.  Morris,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Hon.  George 

C.  Perkins,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Mr.  J.  Harsen  Rhoades, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Hon.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Worcester,  Mass.     Secretary,  Rev. 

D.  W.  Morehouse,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Humphreys,  Boston,  Mass.  Council:  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  Slicer,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Mrs.  Paul  R.  lYothingham,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Hartwell,  Louisville,  I^y.;  Mr.  Charles  A. 
!Murdock,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  George  Batchelor, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.  D.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Miss  Emma  C.  Low,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr. 
William  H.  Reed,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Edward  C.  Eliot,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
ex  officio;  Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Boston,  Mass., 
ex  officio. 

COMMITTSS  ON  FELLOWSHIP. 

New  England  States, — Rev.  W.  L.  ChafBn,  North 
Easton,  Mass.;  Rev.  Austin  S.  Carver,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  States. — Rev.  I).  W.  Morehouse,  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  New  York;  Rev.  James  T.  Bixby, 
Ph.  D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Western  States. — ^Rev.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  Chicago, 
111.;  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Rev.  Albert 
Lazenby,  Chicago,  111. 

Southern  States. — ^Rev.  G.  A.  Thayer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Rev.  C.  A.  Langston,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Rev.  Marion  Ham, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Pacific  States. — ^Rev.  George  W.  Stone,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Rev.  Thomas  L. 
Eliot,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Ore. 

An  opportunity  was  given  to  present  new  nominations. 
None  were  presented,  and  on  motion  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  cast  one  baUot  for  the  officers  reported  by  the 
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N'ominating  Committee.    The  vote  was  cast,  and  the  presi- 
dent announced  the  officers  elected. 

UNITARIAN  TElfPBRANCS  SOCIBTT. 

At  2  P.  M.  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  interest  of  the 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society.  Eichard  .C.  Humphreys 
of  Boston  presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  Sev.  WU.- 
liam  C.  Qannett  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Hev.  William  L. 
Walsh  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  by  Rev..  Albert  Lazenby, 
Chicago,  111. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  &ELI6I0US  UNION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union  was 
held  at  4  P.  M.  in  the  parlors  of  the  United  Sfates  Hotel. 
After  a  reception  of  an  hour,  addresses  were  given  by  Mr. 
Percy  A.  Atherton  on  *^hat'  the  Union  can  do  for  Relig- 
ious Progress*'  and  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John  on  'T^^af 
the  Union  signifies  to  our  Church.^' 

Thubsday  Evening. 

Conference  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.,  Judge  Morris  in 
the  Chair. 

Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Ph.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  "Organization  of  Labor,**  followed  by  an 
address  by  Prof.  John  D.  Clark  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  on  "Trusts,  or  the  Centralization  of  Power." 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

Judge  THOMAS  J.  MORRIS.— With  the  exercises  of 
this  evening  the  National  Conference  closes  its  session* 
It  will,  after  to-night,  remain  with  us  only  a  happy  and 
inspiring  memory.  It  has  been  a  most  fortunate  Confer- 
ence. Bright  skies,  joyful  sunlight,  have  smiled  upon  our 
meeting.  Many  gifted  and  eloquent  men,  wise,  experi- 
enced, consecrated,  have  brought  for  us  their  profoundest 
and  best  thought  and  deepest  message.  That  message,  if  I 
have  heard  aright,  has  been  of  joyous  good  news.  It  has 
been  a  gospel  of  love  and  of  hope.  There  has  been  no 
discord,  there  has  been  no  uncertainty,  as  to  the  aim  for 
which  we  are  striving.  The  teaching  that  we  have  had  has 
been  that,  confiding  in  God's  ultimate  good  purpose,  we 
may  all  hope  for  a  day  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall 
rule  upon  earth.  And  that  is  to  be  through  a  fuller,  better. 
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wiser  understanding  of  the  dispensation  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  love,  worship  to  God  and  love  to  man.  As  I  have  lis- 
tened, it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  new  panacea 
offered  to  us,  and  that,  as  the  poet  sang,  it  is  from  the  old 
fields  Cometh  all  this  new  com  from  year  to  year.  The 
Conference  has  been  memorable  lilso  that  we  have  been 
happy  in.  the  presence  of  some  of  the  older,  saintlier  and 
best  beloved  oi  our  brethren.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  see  them 
face  to  face,  and  hear  again  the  words  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. Not  to  be  forgotten,  too,  are  the  friendships  that 
have  been  here  made,  renewed,  and  recemented.  May  all 
these  great  happinesses  and  priyileges  bear  fruit  in  our 
hearts  and  liy^s! 

I  will  ask  Mr.  St.  John,  who  opened  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference  with  such  a  noble  address,  to  say  a  few  words 
in  closing. 

Kev.  CHARLES  E.  ST.  JOHN.— I  could  wish  that  our 
presiding  officer  had  been  content  to  let  his  own  gracious 
words  end  our  Conference;  but  I  have  consented  to  speak, 
and  I  always  keep  my  promises  when  I  can. 

I  trust  we  all  go  out  from  this  Conference  with  a  divine 
restlessness  in  our  hearts,  and  a  diviner  purpose  in  our 
minds,  and  a  still  more  divine  conviction  of  the  way  where- 
by we  are  commissioned  to  reach  out  toward  the  thing 
unto  which  that  restlessness  points,  and  so  carry  out  to  the 
full  the  splendid  purpose  that  we  have  here  received.  We 
have  heard  some  conflicting  opinions  presented  by  keen 
minds.  Our  hearts  have  been  wrung  by  the  pictures  that 
have  been  given  to  us  from  day  to  day  of  the  present  evil 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  world.  Thence  comes  our 
restlessness  of  spirit.  We  have  been  told  by  one  and  an- 
other that  there  must  be  more  brotherhood  in  the  world, 
more  fraternity  between  man  and  man;  and  from  that 
springs  our  purpose, — ^that  each  and  every  one  of  us,  by 
the  love  of  God,  will  from  this  day  on  do  more  than  he 
has  done  to  make  brotherhood  real  between  man  and  man. 

But  in  the  eagerness  of  our  purpose  and  the  greatness 
of  our  discontent  let  us  not  forget  that,  as  a  church  of 
God,  we  have  here  listened  to  things  that  went  deeper  than 
that  yearning,  deeper  than  the  love  of  brotherhood.  We 
have  heard  here  a  proclamation  of  the  motives  which, 
taking  possession  of  human  souls,  will  compel  them  to  be 
brotherly,  and  teach  them  how  to  be  brotherly.  We  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  moving  spirit  of  God, 
have  we  not?  We  have  here  been  enabled  to  know  better 
than  we  have  known  before  how  near  God  is  to  us  all,  and 
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how  surely  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  men  to  be  broth- 
ers to  each  other  save  through  the  recognition  of  their 
common  sonship  to  God.  If  we  came  here  with  scattered 
forces,  the  Conference  has  missed  its  aim,  unless  we  come 
out  as  a  united  army  to  go  and  carry  out  the  purposes 
developed  in  our  souls.  So  let  us  go  out  together,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  great  things  of  our  faith. 

We  have  been  told  that  science  has  not  proved  the 
reality  of  God  nor  the  certainty  of  the  life  eternal.  If  it 
has  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  science;  for  these  things 
are  true.  We  amount  to  nothing  in  the  world,  you  and  I, 
for  the  building  up  of  brotherhood,  unless  we  are  com- 
petent to  give  to  this  world  a  conviction  of  the  presence  of 
God,  whom  men  can  see,  in  so  far  as  they  are  pure  in 
heart;  and  we  are  incompetent  to  do  our  work  as  a  Chris- 
tian church  unless  we  know  that  we  are  immortal  souls. 
[Applause.] 

You  know  the  scene  that  closes  Eostand's  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  in  Eichard  Mansfield's  version,  wherein  that 
magnificent  hero,  after  his  life  of  self-suppression  in  the 
name  of  friendship  and  hopeless  love,  stricKen  to  death  by 
the  hands  of  a  hidden  enemy,  rises,  about  to  die,  and  looks 
back  over  those  things  that  have  been  immediately  before 
and  in  the  vision  of  the  life  that  is  to  come,  and  in  the 
memory  of  one  great  thing  that  has  inspired  him  long, 
forgetting  the  foolish  woman  who  has  been  so  blind  dur- 
ing these  years, — struggles  to  his  feet,  and  dies  with  the 
words  on  his  lips  that  he  has  kept  one  thin^  spotless,  his 
snow-white  soldier  crest. 

Let  us  go  out  into  the  world  to  keep  spotless  our  snow- 
white  soldier  crest  as  we  work  .on  in  the  army  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Look  at  the  crest  that  here  afresh  has  been 
placed  upon  our  helmets,  with  its  plimie  of  the  love  of  God, 
its  plume  of  brotherhood  of  man,  its  plume  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul,  its  topmost  plume 
of  the  conviction  of  the  life  eternal.  Now,  comrades,  we 
shall  soil  that  snow-white  crest  of  ours  if  we  go  out  with 
criticisms  upon  our  lips  of  the  plumes  that  stand  on  other 
men's  crests.  We  shall  soil  the  beauty  of  our  own  concep- 
tion of  the  great  things  of  Christ  if  we  stop  one  second 
to  criticise  the  beauty  of  the  vision  by  which  other  men 
see  God,  who  is  their  Father  as  he  is  ours.  We  shall  soil 
the  plumes  upon  our  soldier  crests  if  we  in  any  way  yield 
to  personal  selfishness  or  unwillingness  in  the  service  for 
which  that  crest  stands.  We  shall  soil  it  if  we  think  of 
ourselves  and  our  own  advancement.    We  shall  soil  it  if 
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we  simply  are  looking  for  the  building  of  a  great  organiza- 
tion. We  might  soil  it  in  a  thousand  ways;  but  we  shall 
keep  it  spotless  if  each  and  every  one  of  us  determines 
to  live  from  this  time  on  by  the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
law  of  faithfulness. 

Come  on  with  me,  comrades.  Take  me  and  the  others 
whom  you  have  put  into  the  management  of  our  common 
work, — ^take  us  for  your  leaders,  and  come  on  and  work 
in  a  way  that  shall  keep  the  crests  of  us  all  spotless.  The 
best  thing  that  you  and  I  can  do  for  the  world  is,  taking 
all  the  light  that  our  specialists  can  give  us,  to  go  out  and 
diffuse  the  light  that  they  give  by  the  persistent  love  that 
we  bring  upon  the  world.  For  the  things  I  have  spoken  of 
go  under  all  other  interpretations  of  life.  They  are  the 
basis  of  human  brotherhood.     [Applause.] 

The  hymn  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  was  sung;  and  the 
Conference  adjourned. 


REPORTS. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

BY  REV.  HOWARD  N.  BROWN,  CHAIRMAN. 

The  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  session 
of  this  Conference,  in  1899,  have  been  crowded  with  evi- 
dences of  a  great  change  that  is  being  brought  to  pass 
throughout  the  religious  world.  To  the  churches  which 
this  Conference  represents  these  years  have  brought 
abundant  reasons  for  satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  to- 
gether with  some  occasion  for  anxiety  concerning  the  way 
before  them.  Seligious  institutions,  like  the  life  which 
they  serve,  are  never  entirely  free  from  danger;  and  the 
gloomy  or  hopeless  mood  always  finds  sufficient  pretext 
for  its  fear  of  disaster. 

That  the  churches  which  uphold  the  Unitarian  faith 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  full  of  life  and  health,  has 
been  twice  proven  in  the  sight  of  all  men  since  last  this 
Council  issued  its  report.  The  seventy-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  held  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  International  Council  of  liberal 
Beligious  Thinkers  and  Workers,  held  in  London  the 
opening  year  of  the  twentieth  centuiy,  both  demonstrated 
a  depth  of  loyalty  to  Unitarian  convictions  and  an  amount 
of  enthusiasm  for  their  spread,  somewhat  surprising,  per- 
haps, to  most  people  who  took  note  of  these  occasions. 

For  the  wonderful  success  of  these  two  series  of  meet- 
ings we  are  much  indebted  to  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  who  chiefly  planned  the  cele- 
bration of  that  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  and  who  was  so 
prompt  to  seize  the  advantage  then  offered  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  International  Council,  first  suggested  by 
Prof.  Boros  of  Hungary.  All  that  he  coidd  accomplish, 
however,  was  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
whatever  interest  there  might  be  among  our  churches  in 
the  work  committed  to  their  care.  The  strong  beUef  of 
our  people  in  the  gospel  as  revealed  to  them,  and  their 
ardent  debire  to  make  that  gospel  more  widely  known,  have 
been  again  signalized  by  these  remarkable  meetings. 

The  large  assemblies  which  came  together  in  Boston, 
like  those  in  London,  were  partly  drawn,  no  doubt,  by  the 
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fame  of  men  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  But 
the  impression  made  upon  visitors  from  abroad  to  the 
birthplace  of  TJnitarianism  in  America^  as  expressed  by 
them  again  and  again^  was  a  sense  of  the  great  strength 
and  enterprise  of  our  American  churches.  We  scarcely 
knew  we  were  so  much  alive  until  our  foreign  brethren 
told  us  of  our  remarkably  healthy  appearance;  and  some 
of  our  traditional  hypochondria  has  disappeared  since  we 
received  their  inspiring  testimony. 

The  London  meetings  were  chiefly  significant  perhaps 
for  their  revelation  of  Unitarian  sentmient  and  belief ^  liv- 
ing and  working  in  all  the  great  nations  of  the  Western 
Europe.  The  enemies  of  our  faith  seem  to  cling  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  only  one  more  curious  and  impractical  **Bos- 
ton  notion'^;  and  Bostonians  themselves  are  sometimes  sub- 
pected  of  believing  that  they  hold  a  patent  upon  thQ  in- 
vention of  this  kind  of  religion. 

But,  whenever  we  mept  our  brethren  from  Hungary,  we 
are  made  to  know  that  our  form  of  Protestantism  is  as  old 
as  any,  and  dates  back  to  the  great  Bef ormation,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  all  modem  liberty.  When  we  listen 
to  the  leaders  of  liberal  thought  in  Germany,  we  discover 
that  they  represent  another  line  of  spiritual  evolution, 
which  has  reached  many  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
have  arrived,  though  it  has  borrowed  little  from  English 
or  American  sources.  When  we  come  in  contact  with  dis- 
tinguished students  and  scholars  from  France  who  are 
there  teaching  ideas  that  are  dear  to  us,  we  feel  that  they 
show  us  what  the  Huguenot  strain  of  religious  life  would 
have  grown  to  be,  had  it  not  been  almost  destroyed  by  one 
of  the  bloodiest  persecutions  known  to  history.  And  to 
learn  that,  even  in  Italy,  the  home  and  abiding-place  of 
the  greatest  priestly  tyranny  under  which  manlond  has 
suffered,  there  are  minds  which  keep  alive  the  seed  sown 
by  the  so-called  Socinian  heresy,  gives  us  prophecy  and 
promise  of  a  coming  day  of  intellectual  freedom  in  re- 
ligion, whose  light  shall  shine  into  the  darkest  caves 
where  bigotry  and  superstition  hide  themselves. 

Our  churches  have  reason  to  be  much  encouraged  by 
the  showing  made  on  the  notable  occasions  of  which  we 
have  here  made  mention.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  did 
audiences  gathered  under  the  Unitarian  name  listen  to  a 
more  worthy  or  more  interesting  series  of  addresses,  and 
never  did  the  preaching  of  our  word  meet  with  more  earn- 
est and  heartfelt  response  from  the  mind  of  the  people. 
Whatever  we  may  have  to  show  or  fail  to  show,  by  way  of 
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brilliaat  exception  to  the  common  order  of  preaching 
.  talent^  our  ministry  as  a  whole  never  spoke  to  men  with 
more  convincing  power,  and,  though  the  resiQts  of  their 
labors  may  often  seem  small,  it  is  certain  that  the  effects 
they  produce  will  be  in  the  end  commensurate  with  what- 
ever spiritual  force  they  possess. 

The  growing  influence  and  prosperity  of  our  general 
organizations  also  gives  us  the  right  to  be  hopeful  for  the 
future.  Our  national  Association  has  made  steady  gain. 
The  tide  of  gifts  flowing  into  its  treasury  slowly,  but  sure- 
ly, rises  year  after  year;  and  this  indicates,  what  one  may 
feel  in  other  ways,  that  it  constantly  wins  from  our  people 
increasing  loyalty  and  confidence.  It  is  always  to  he  re- 
membered that  circumstance  and  inheritance  gave  our 
churches,  at  the  start,  an  ezaggeriated  dread  of  all  forms 
of  denominational  management  and  control.  This  jealous 
fear  of  some  curtailment  of  their  congregational  liberty 
rather  than  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement 
of  their  religious  faith,  has  made  them  slow  and  cautious 
about  the  construction  of  sp,  organization  through  which 
to  do  their  denominational  work;  and  enough  of  this  feel-* 
ing  still  survives  to  safeguard  abundantly  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  churches.  But,  as  experience  demon- 
strates the  possibility  of  making  such  an  organization 
strong  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  effective  co-operation, 
without  serious  risk  of  establishing  an  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny, the  American  Unitarian  Association  gradually  secures 
an  enlarged  support,  and  begins  to  be  in  some  decent 
measure  equipped  for  the  career  of  usefulness  opened  be- 
fore it. 

Other  organizations,  like  our  Sunday-school  Societies, 
the  Women's  Alliance  and  the  Young  People's  Beligious 
Union,  have  also  grown  in  influence  and  in  power  to  ren- 
der effective  service  to  our  cause.  •  The  organization  of  our 
Unitarian  women  has  indeed  made  almost  phenomenal 
progress,  and  its  Post-office  Mission  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  agencies  for  the  diffusion  of  re- 
ligious literature  ever^^ut  in  operation.  Our  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  is  the  latest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  val- 
uable addition  to  our  institutional  life.  It  has-been  fortu- 
nate in  finding  officers  of  energy  and  discretion  to  direct 
its  affairs,  and  gives  promise  of  bringing  new  vitality  to 
those  churches  in  which  its  branches  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  all  these  ways  Unitarians  are  learning,  year  by 
year,  how  to  increase  the  scope  and  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  activities. 
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We  haye  still  another  reason  for  the  indulgence  of  some 
grateful  pride  as  we  meet  together  in  this  nineteenth  ses- 
sion of  our  National  Conference.  Time  after  time  the 
Council  Beport  has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  supplying  a 
proper  education  for  our  youth.  In  many  and  many  an 
address  before  our  people  it  has  been  pointed  out  what 
wrong  was  done  to  these  yoimg  minds  by  sending  them^  at 
the  most  susceptible  period  of  their  growth^  where  they 
must  meet  the  powerful  sectarian  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  by  certain  preparatory. schools.  We  do 
not  approve  of  this  kind  of  religious  influence  for  our- 
selves; and  we  ought  not  to  place  our  sons  where  they  are 
constantly  subjected  to  it,  before  they  have  much  ability 
to  weigh  and  measure  its  worth. 

So  long  had  this  problem  been  discussed  in  our  public 
meetings,  so  many  committees  had  been  appointed  to  at- 
tempt  its  solution,  and  so  many  fruitless  or  only  partly 
successful  experiments  had  been  made,  that  most  of  us,  no 
doubt,  had  become  well-nigh  hopeless  of  finding  a  way  out 
of  the  difiSculty.  This  feeling,  l^owever,  was  swiftly  chaoiged 
by  the  able  and  eloquent  representation  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Hackley  School  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  in  Washington.  That  school  con- 
tinues to  give  promise  of  growth  to  a  position  of  first  rank 
in  point  of  size  and  numbers,  as  it  already  stands  the  peer 
of  any  in  the  quality  of  the  discipline  which  it  provides. 

The  buildings  now  in  process  of  erection  will  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  demands  of  the  school;  and  we  call  attention 
to  the  plan  to  erect  an  additional  dormitory,  to  be  called 
the  Edward  Everett  Hale  House.  To  secure  the  $50,000 
necessary  to  build  this  dormitory,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  May  meetings  of  the  current  year.  Of  this 
committee  Bev.  James  De  Normandie  is  chairman.  We 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  Unitarian  people  accom- 
plish this  object,  and  thus  set  forward  the  Hackley  School, 
and  establish  in  connection  with  the  education  of  our 
youth  a  memorial  of  the  most  honored  name  among  us. 

There  are  other  schools  in  perfect  \ccord  with  Unitarian 
ideals,  whose  growing  prosperity  is  due  in  part,  it  may  be, 
to  the  agitation  of  this  question  in  the  past.  The  list  of 
them  may  be  found  in  the  Unitarian  Tear  Book,  but  is  too 
long  to  be  given  here.  Unitarian  parents  henceforth  can 
have  no  excuse  for  intrusting  their  children  to  the  doubt- 
ful mercies  of  preceptors  who  feel  boimd  to  use  every  op- 
portunity to  secure  converts  for  their  particular  sect;  and, 
after  all  that  has  been  said,  their  duty  to  support  these 
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schools,  whose  beginnings  the  generosity  and  enterprise 
of  a  few  have  so  greatly  enriched,  can  scarcely  need  to  be 
further  emphasized  or  set  forth. 

The  last  Conference  expressed  its  sense  of  the  yalue  of 
Mr.  Douthif  s  enterprise  at  Lithia  Springs,  and  recom- 
mended to  our  churches  that  they  should  assist  him  in  his 
plans.  A  fund  has  been  raised  for  the  purchase  of  this 
property;  and  the  purchase  has  now  been  completed,  the 
title  being  placed  in  the  name  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  Mr.  Douthit  is,  however,  left  entirely  free 
in  the  management  of  his  remarkably  successful  meetings, 
which  are  held  there  year  after  year.  This  enterprise  is 
abundantly  worthy  of  continued  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  churches  will  maintain 
a  steady  interest  in  Mr.  Douthit^s  work. 

The  only  offset  worth  mentioning  to  these  signs  of  or- 
ganic life  and  strength  (the  list  of  which  might  be  consid- 
ably  prolonged)  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  standing  of 
our  denominational  literature.  The  failure  of  the  New 
World  to  win  for  itself  sufficient  financial  support  to  assure 
its  continuance  is  a  distinct  loss  to  our  own  and  to  the 
whole  forward  movement  in  religion.  Though,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  formed  at  its  beginning,  this  periodical 
did  not  fly  any  denominational  flag,  yet  it  was  distinctly 
a  Unitarian  undertaking.  The  money  with  which  the 
initial  venture  was  made  was  in  part  raised  by  a  committee 
of  this  Conference,  and  the  rest  was  contributed  by  our 
National  Association.  Its  editorial  control  remained 
throughout  in  Unitarian  hands. 

It  was,  while  it  lived,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and 
best  magazine  of  the  kind  anywhere  published.  Its  fail- 
ure is  no  more  discredit  to  us  than  to  society  in  general; 
for  it  simply  proves  that  the  constituency  able  to  appre- 
ciate such  a  publication  is  not  yet  large  enough,  in  this 
country,  to  provide  for  its  adequate  support.  We  may  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  trustees  of  the  Hibbert  Fund  in  Eng- 
land have  resolved  to  establish  a  magazine  which  will  be 
virtually  the  New  World  continued  under  another  name. 
But  we  must  regret  that  we  cannot  yet  have  such  a  period- 
ical of  our  own;  and  we  may  hope  that  toward  a  final  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  the  New  World  has  done  something 
to  prepare  the  way. 

The  Christian  Register  still  falls  short  of  the  circulation 
which  it  needs  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  Its  condi- 
tion in  this  respect  is  not  peculiar  to  itself,  but  it  suffers 
in  common  with  all  denominational  papers.    The  rapid 
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growth  of  a  few  half  religious,  half  secular  journals  to 
enormous  circulation  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
all  papers  of  the  Christian  Register's  class.  The  Cangre- 
gationalist,  for  example,  which  until  recent  years  has  lived 
prosperously  upon  its  own  resources,  has  now  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  denominational  publishing  house 
to  save  it  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  outside  parties, 
and  is  virtually  subsidized  by  denominational  funds. 

The  Register  is  abundantly  worthy  of  entrance  to  every 
Unitarian  household;  and  probably  not  many  of  us  are 
compelled  to  choose  between  a  subscription  toward  its  sup- 
port and  our  subscription  to  one  of  the  more  popular 
journals  of  the  day.  Most  of  us  could  very  easily  afford  to 
take  both.  Considering  the  size  of  our  constituency,  the 
Register  has  already  a  large  circulation  as  compared  with 
other  religious  journals;  but  our  situation  demands  more 
loyalty  than  is  commonly  given  to  a  religious  journal,  and 
this  duty  still  needs  to  be  urged  upon  our  people. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  may  help  the  Register, 
and  at  the  same  time  perform  a  most  important  stroke  of 
missionary  work.  During  the  past  year  sufficient  funds 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  its  publisher  to  enable  him  to 
send  the  paper  to  about  eleven  hundred  orthodox  minis- 
ters. The  letters  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  that  have 
been  received  from  these  men  could  hardly  fail  to  astonish 
any  one  who  should  read  them.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
enough  letters  of  a  different  sort  to  show  that  the  year's 
experiment  was  by  no  means  a  work  of  supererogation. 
But,  on  the  whole,  an  impression  has  been  produced,  sur- 
prisingly large  as  measured  by  the  means  expended.  TJni- 
tarians  can  hardly  find  a  better  method  for  extending  the 
knowledge  of  their  faith  than  to  contribute  to  this  mis- 
sionary fund  of  the  Christian  Register.  Such  contribu- 
tions will  be  doubly  useful,  in  that  they  will  also  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  continued  existence  which  has  come 
upon  the  paper  in  these  later  days. 

One  of  the  questions  which  still  demands  serious  atten- 
tion is  that  of  the  education  of  our  ministry.  Our  Theo- 
logical School  at  Meadville  was  never  before  so  well 
equipped  for  its  purpose,  and  has  received  very  handsome 
gifts  during  the  past  year  toward  its  further  endowment. 
But  it  has  not  the  number  of  students  for  which  accommo- 
dations are  now  provided.  Its  honored  president,  after 
many  years  of  faithful  service,  has  felt  constrained  to  re- 
sign the  responsibilities  of  that  office.  Whether  the 
school  under  its  new  president,  when  he  shall  be  chosen. 
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can  succeed  in  attracting  more  young  men  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meantime,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  offered 
at  both  Meadville  and  Cambridge,  our  ministry  is,  for  the 
most  part,  recruited  by  those  who  come  to  us  in  mature 
life  from  other  denominations. 

Whether  this  speaks  well  or  ill  for  us  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Certainly,  we  can  at  any  time  get  all  the  min- 
isters we  need  by  a  little  encouragement  of  men  who  are 
not  entirely  content  with  their  present  religious  fellow- 
ship; and  we  have  little  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  quali- 
ty of  those  whom  we  have  thus  far  received.  But,  while 
we  could  not  wisely  desire  to  have  that  door  closed  through 
which  so  many  of  the  ablest  ministers  now  in  our  ranks 
have  come  to  us,  we  may  well  wish  to  see  more  young  men 
who  belong  to  us  by  birth  and  inheritance  coming  into  our 
ministry  through  our  own  theological  schools.  The  min- 
isters of  our  churches  should  do  what  thev  can  to  raise  up 
from  the  congregations  committed  to  their  charge  earnest 
and  consecrated  preachers  of  our  word. 

But,  while  we  are  thus  able  to  present  on  the  whole  a 
hopeful  and  cheerful  report  of  the  advance  of  liberal  ideas 
in  religion,  the  still  unmeasured  force  of  that  great  process 
of  change  everywhere  at  work  in  the  Church  of  the  pres- 
ent day  gives  all  thoughtful  observers  some  feeling  of 
uncertainty  about  the  future.  To  judge  by  what  lies  upon 
the  surface,  we  have  great  cause  to  be  hopeful  and  only  a 
little  reason  to  be  apprehensive.  It  even  seems  as  if  the 
whole  Christian  world  were  coming  our  way,  with  con- 
stantly accelerating  pace;  and,  indeed,  the  foes  as  well  as 
the  friends  of  modem  thought  often  say  that  the  drift 
toward  Unitarianism  in  recent  years  has  been  enormous. 

Some  of  the  more  zealous  among  us  may  be  inclined  to 
say:  'TVe  did  it!  It  is  Unitarianism  that  has  leavened  the 
whole  orthodox  lump!**  That,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  fool- 
ish claim.  The  true  glory  of  the  people  called  Unitarian 
is  that  they  were  among  the  first  to  feel  and  respond  to  the 
breath  of  a  new  spirit  that  had  entered  the  world.  They 
may  also  make  their  boast  that,  in  the  face  of  much  bitter 
prejudice,  they  have  done  something  to  help  forward  the 
spiritual  emancipation  of  the  Church.  But  the  cause  of 
those  effects  which  become  more  and  more  startling  in  our 
day  is,  without  doubt,  that  universal  spirit  whose  comings 
and  goings  are  much  beyond  human  control. 

If  we  were  responsible  for  that  revolt  against  established 
creeds  which  is  now  invading  the  peace  of  every  household 
of  faith  and  carrying  so  many  thousands  of  people  far  out- 
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side  the  influences  of  all  churches  whatever^  we  might  welt 
be  somewhat  frightened  by  the  outlook.  But  we  have  not 
made  all  this  disturbance,  though  certain  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, who  use  us  as  their  *T)ogey-man''  to  scare  tiie* 
wayward  members  of  their  flock,  may  seem  to  say  so.  It  is- 
a  great  world-movement  in  which  we,  like  all  others,  are^ 
borne  along;  only  we  were  among  the  first  to  be  wrenched 
from  our  moorings,  and  we  have  now  grown  somewhat 
accustomed  to  spiritual  latitudes  which  still  seem  strange- 
to  most  Christian  souls. 

This  fact  should  indicate  the  great  service  we  may  ren- 
der to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  The  powerful  lib- 
eralizing tendencies  of  the  day  can  appear  to  minds  which 
so  paiuifully  resist  them,  only  as  tendencies  toward  a  final 
goal  of  absolute  atheism  and  irreligion.  No  doubt  the 
clearest  proof  to  the  contrary  would  fail  to  remove  these 
fears  entirely;  but  the  patient  and  steadfast  manifestation 
of  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  joined  with  beliefs  which  are 
able  to  command  the  respect  of  the  modem  intellect,  must 
at  last  produce  an  impression  upon  minds  which  refuse  to- 
consider  any  new  truth  or  new  discovery,  lest  it  may  some- 
how imperil  their  salvation. 

Far  be  it  from  any  of  us  to  boast  that  we  have  yet  in* 
more  than  some  fractional  degree  realized  the  religious- 
possibilities  of  the  truth  about  Cod  and  man  that  has  come 
into  our  keeping.  But,  if  we  want  to  help  mankind,  here 
is  our  opportunity;  not  so  much  to  show  them  the  logical 
fitness  or  certainty  of  our  religious  views  as  to  convince- 
their  reluctant  sight  that  people  who  hold  these  ideas  have- 
a  better  clew  to  the  secret  of  the  wondrous  life  portrayed 
in  the  Gospels  than  can  be  given  by  those  speculations 
which  have  crystallized  in  the  great  historic  creeds. 
*  At  all  events,  this  is  the  test  by  which  XTnitarianism  is- 
sure  to  be  tried.  It  is  not  courage  to  shook  deliberately 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  our  fellow-men,  but  patience- 
and  f aitiif ulness  in  setting  forth  and  living  out  the  ideals- 
of  the  new  Christianity,  which  will  best  enable  us  to  ful&li 
our  mission.  We  need  not  belittle  that  work  upon,  which 
many  are  now  engaged,  and  which  is  spoken  of  as  ^'the- 
reorganization  of  Christian  faith.''  But,  much  more,  the 
practical  value  of  the  newer  thought  in  religion  will  be 
determined  by  the  quality  of  life  which  comes  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  the  public  mind.  Nothing  else  can  avail 
so  much  in  the  end  to  banish  that  fear  which  forever  re- 
sists the  advance  of  reason  in  religion  as  the  living  exam- 
ple of  a  body  of  churches  whose  windows  are  open  to  every 
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new  truth,  and  whose  influence  for  every  good  word  and 
work  is  thereby  not  diminished,  but  increased. 

But,  suppose  our  opportunity  to  lead  the  way  for -other 
great  Christian  hosts  to  follow  were  taken  from  us  I  What, 
then,  have  we  left  to  live  for?  There  are  those  who  think 
that  Liberal  Orthodoxy  has  now  so  far  assumed  the  work 
we  were  once  set  to  do  as  to  leave  us  small  excuse  for  con- 
tinued existence.  There  are  others  who  think  that  we 
have  been  somewhat  too  acutely  conscious  of  performing  a 
world-wide  mission,  and  have  spent  some  valuable  time  in 
setting  right  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors,  when  we  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  assiduous  cultivation  of  our 
own  small  vineyard. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  what  might  not  four  hundred 
churches  accomplish  in  a  few  generations  toward  strength- 
ening the  higher  life  of  the  nation,  if  only  they  knew  how 
to  make  full  use  of  the  tools  put  into  their  hands?  Any 
established  method  of  co-operation  for  good  ends  in  thia 
world  of  ours  is  unspeakably  precious;  for,  unless  it  may 
be  under  the  stress  of  some  all-compelling  emergency,  such 
institutions  are  hard  to  foster  and  are  slow  of  growth. 
And  the  need  of  them  was  never  greater  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  virtuous  part  of  mankind  may  be  growing 
better,  but  the  wicked  part  is  not  showing  any  increased 
dispoBition  to  amend  its  ways.  On  the  contrary  the  dead- 
liest  vices  nowhere  lift  up  a  bolder  head,  and  nowhere 
bring  to  their  aid  a  more  devilish  ingenuity,  than  here  in 
free  America.  For  a  long  time  to  come  this  la;nd  of  ours 
must  be  the  battle  ground  of  a  desperate  fight  between 
forces  that  uplift  and  forces  that  destroy  the  nation's  honor 
and  integrity. 

And,  though  by  the  very  law  of  its  being  a  church  is 
debarred  from  entrance  to  that  political  arena  where 
most  of  these  battles  are  to  be  fought  out,  what  is  of  more 
consequence  than  to  uphold  those  great  ideals  whose  pres- 
ence is  the  only  light  that  shows  a  way  to  better  things? 
What  can  the  Church  do  more  or  better  than,  like  a  wise 
and  faithful  mother,  to  send  forth  sons  and  daughters, 
whom  she  has  trained  and  who  know  how  to  fight  the 
world's  evils,  to  comfort  its  sorrows  and  bind  up  its 
wounds?  It  has  been  the  great  glory  of  our  own  small 
Zion  in  the  past  that  it  has  furnished  so  many  stout  cham- 
pions of  truth  and  right  to  every  field  of  charity,  philan- 
throphy  and  reform.  To  repeat  that  triimiph  in  days  to 
come  would  be  honor  enough  for  our  churches,  though  the 
final  verdict  of  history  should  accord  them  no  other  praise^ 
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But  who  is  sufficient  for  the  mighty  tasks  which  these 
churches  of  ours  are  entreated  and  commanded  to  under- 
take ?-  What  an  amount  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  they 
must  claim  from  all  their  members^  old  and  young,  if  they 
continue  strong  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  higher 
righteousness!  What  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture is  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  minister  to 
its  deepest  need?  How  wisely  and  carefully  the  balance 
must  be  held  between  reverence  for  that  past  which  makes 
so  large  a  part  of  the  living  present  and  regard  for  that 
future  which  is  to  outgrow  the  achievement  of  former 
days!  What  trust  we  must  have  in  things  beyond  all 
proof!  What  wisdom  of  common  sense  we  need  to  save  us 
from  foolish  and  fruitless  experiments! 

We  have  not  yet  learned  our  lesson.  However  infallible 
others  may  assume  to  be,  let  us  confess  that  we  are  onl}' 
beginning  to  know  a  little  of  the  way  in  which  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  race  from  ignorance  and  iniquity  ia  to  be 
worked  out.  But  there  is  a  way,  and  it  can  be  learned. 
He  in  whose  spirit  and  in  whose  name  the  greatest  vic- 
tories of  civilization  have  been  won,  said,  ^^Greater  works 
than  these  shall  ye  do.'*  Little  by  little  we  can  find  out 
the  secret  of  his  power  over  the  inmost  souls  of  men,  and 
by  the  power  of  that  knowledge  we  can  break  those  bonds 
in  which  Paganism  has  bound  so  much  of  the  spiritual 
energy  of  his  church.  Great  wonders  have  been  wrought, 
many  times,  by  men  who  wpre  only  experimenting  in  the 
dark.  If,  then,  we  can  learn  to  know,  in  any  measure,  the 
ways  of  the  Spirit,  we  may  be  sure  of  the  ultimate  fulfil- 
ment of  that  glorious  dream  which  really  underlies  the 
foundation  of  every  Christian  church. 

Resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Brown:  "By  direction  of  the 
Council  and  in  its  name,  I  present  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

"Resolved,  That  this  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  sorrow  for 
the  untimely  death  of  the  late  beloved  President  of  this  Repub- 
lic, William  McKinley;  its  admiration  for  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  had  so  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  American 
people;  and  its  horror  of  the  crime  which  so  wantonly  occasioned 
this  great  public  bereavement. 

**Re80lv€d,  That  this  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  sense  of 
the  loss  which  our  Unitarian  churches  have  sustained  through 
the  deaths  of  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott  of  Massachusetts  and  Hon. 
Dorman  B.  Eaton  of  New  It  ork.  The  names  and  the  virtues  of 
these  eminent  citizens  and  public  servants,  who  were  both  vice- 
presidents  of  this  Conference,  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
our  whole  religious  fellowship,  and  their  memory  will  be  long 
cherished  among  us  with  grateful  pride." 


AN  ADDR£SS  BY  REV.  JOHN  P.  FORBES, 

DIBSGTOB      OP      THIE      AMBRICAK      UNITABIAK     ASSOCIATION. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  National  Conference: 
Owing  to  the  imayoidable  absence  of  the  president  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  from  this  meetings  I^  as 
a  director  of  the  Association,  have  been  chosen  to  present 
its  claims  to  your  interest  and  support.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  set  forth,  as  well  as  I  may  in  a  half  hour,  the  Associa- 
tion's opportuni^  and  needs,  the  ground  of  its  endeavor 
and  the  nature  of  its  demands,  on  the  churches  of  the  Uni- 
tarian fellowship. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  was  founded  in 
1825  to  promote  union,  sympathy  and  co-operation  among 
liberal  Christians,  to  publish  books  and  tracts  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  pure  Christianity,  to  supply  missionaries,  and  to 
found  and  maintain  Unitarian  churches.^'  This  work  has 
been  carried  on  with  increasing  efficiency  for  seventy-six 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  how- 
ever, there  are  those  who  say  that  the  drift  of  the  time  is 
away  from  religion,  and  that  the  effort  to  found  churches 
is  not  only  unwise,  but  an  actual  waste  of  time,  talent  and 
money.  With  this  position  I  cannot  agree.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  religion  is  an  outworn  sentiment.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  the  present  is  a  time  for  the  supporters 
of  religious  institutions  to  take  courage,  to  increase  their 
zeal,  and  to  inquire  with  sincerity  and  earnestness.  What 
is  the  demand  of  the  time  on  religion?  It  is  for  us,  gath- 
ered here  to-day,  to  ask  not.  How  may  we  bring  our  de- 
nominational affairs  to  a  dignified  conclusion  and  retire 
from  the  great  endeavor  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth?  but.  What  is  the  interpretation, that  the  time 
demands  of  our  purpose  to  diffuse  pure  Christianity,  to 
promote  union,  sympathy  and  co-operation  among  liberal 
Christians?  Among  the  cries  of  the  present  day  are  two 
which  rise  high  and  clear  above  the  rest, — the  cry  for  social 
justice  and  the  cry  for  religious  faith.  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
social  justice,  we  must  all  admit  that  the  function  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  preach,  teach,  illustrate,  and  make 
beautiful   religious   faith.     This   is    what   the   Christian 
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Church  is  for.  And  is  it  not  true  that  the  world  is  calling 
on  the  Church  and  the  institutions  it  fosters  to  do  their 
duty?  An  able  and  powerful  writer  on  present-day  condi- 
tions of  Christian  thought  and  life  has  said: 

♦"This  is  not  *an  age  of  doubt'  in  the  true  religious 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  not  an  irreligious  age^  nor  a 
scoffing  age.  It  is  a  serious^  earnest^  believing  age  in  its 
whole  spirit.  It  seeks  religious  lights  and  it  glows  with 
the  fire  of  religious  love  and  freedom.  But  as  to  the  old 
dogmatic  traditionalism,  that  has  come  down  from  early 
Christian  days,  with  all  its  gathered  inheritance  of  pagan, 
monkish,  mediseval  and  popish  superstitions  and  beliefs, 
this  age  is  intensely  sceptical.  Ask  men  and  women  why 
they  have  ceased  to  attend  church,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  ceased  to  believe  much  that  is  preached, 
and  that  their  religious  needs  are  not  ministered  to.  I 
wonder  whether  those  who  assume  to  sit  in  Moses'  seat 
realize  with  any  degree  of  adequacy  the  largeness  and 
power  of  this  sceptical  revolt." 

Observe  that  the  scepticism  of  which  our  author  speaks 
challenges  ancient  theological  dogma  and  not  religious 
faith.  Does  any  one  here  present  really  believe  that  men 
and  women,  the  great  mass  of  them,  are  indifferent  to  a 
rational  and  at  the  same  time  positive  affirmation  of  the 
practical  value  of  belief  in  God;  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  "the  worth  and  witness  of  spiritual  life;"  that  they  re- 
fuse to  be  taught  that  f  '^over  against  the  prescriptions  of 
materialism  and  indifference  stand  the  reality  and  meas- 
ureless effect  of  ideal  truth";  that  their  minds  are  not  open 
to  the  teaching  that  religion  is  a  primal  and  essential  ele- 
ment of  their  being  and  that  faith  is  as  natural  as  thought? 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the  great  need  of  our  time 
is  men,  sound  of  mind  and  great  of  heart,  to  serve  as  mis- 
sionaries of  religious  faith  to  a  waiting  world.  Many  there 
are  who  say  that  practical  problems,  problems  of  wise 
charity  and  reform,  are  more  exigent  and  important  than 
the  problem  of  faith.  I  cannot  so  believe.  Beneath  all 
questions  of  t&e  relation  of  man  to  man  is  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  Ood.    First  make  it  clear  that 

"Reason's  voice  and  God's, 
Nature's  and  Duty's  never  are  at  odds," 

and  then  go  forward  to  the  solution  of  social  problems. 
To  feel  that  beneath  all  the  painted  shows  of  life  there  is  a 

•Prof.  L.  L.  Paine.  "  Erolution  of  Trinltarianism/*  pp.  179, 180. 
tSermon  by  Prof.  F.  O.  FMbody. 
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-creative  spirit,  to  feel  that  truth,  justice,  love,  are  not 
speculations  of  the  philosopher's  mind,  but  are  eternal 
realities,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  an  infinite  God, — ^this 
is  the  real,  although  not  always  expressed,  demand  of  thou- 
sands in  our  time.  And  this  demand  constitutes  the  op- 
portunity of  religious  organizations;  it  constitutes  the 
opportunily  of  our  Association.  Notice  that  the  demand 
inevitably  la^s  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  missionaiy 
spirit  and  effort.  It  calls  us  to  be  rational  and  careful, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  be  enthusiastic  and  hopeful.  We 
must  let  wisdom  guide  our  steps,  but  we  must  also  be  sure 
that  consecration  to  a  great  work  is  the  incentive  of  our 
endeavor.  If  we  have  done  much  in  the  past,  we  must  do 
inore  now.  If  we  have  been  faithful  in  diffusing  pure 
Christianity  in  other  days,  we  must  continue  that  faithful- 
ness in  the  present  day.  ^^There  is  no  discharge  in  that 
war.'' 

Just  here  we  are  confro^ted  by  an  obstacle  to  the  accept- 
ance and  use  of  our  opportuniiy;  namely,  the  problem  of 
the  administration  of  our  communion.  This  is  precisely 
the  problem  which  confronts  every  democracy,  whether 
religious  or  practical, — ^the  problem  of  uniting  pure  de- 
mocracy and  practical  efficiency.  I  assume  that  all  with- 
in sound  of  my  voice  are  by  conviction  believers  in  the 
principles  of  Congregationalism,  just  as  they  are  by  con- 
viction believers  in  democratic  principles  and  ideals;  but 
we  must  all  confess  that  thus  far  these  principles  have  not 
been  able  to  evolve  a  working  efficiency  which  can  for  a 
moment  compare  with  the  efficiency  of  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical corporations.  Is  not  the  present  time  a  time  to  prove 
that  a  religious  democracy  can  be  an  efficient  working 
power?  Our  president  writes:  "I  long  for  greater  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  our  people  to  the  Association  and  its  pur- 
poses; for  it  has  an  honorable  record,  and  has  been  and 
always  must  be  our  main  reliance  for  efficiency.  Shall 
not  the  institution  itself  command  a  heartier  and  stronger 
support,  regardless  of  those  who  are  for  the  present  time 
concerned  in  its  administration  ?''  What  answer  shall  we 
make  to  his  question? 

''But,'*  some  one  may  ask,  ''is  not  the  spiritual  vitaliz- 
ing of  our  churches  a  work  which  above  all  else  needs  to 
be  accomplished?''  Yes,  no  doubt;  and  this  is  a  matter 
about  which  the  present  administration  of  the  Association 
is  deeply  concerned.  As  has  been  said,  "The  increase  of 
religious  dynamic  is  our  first  essential."  We  do  not  want 
the  letter  without  the  spirit,  the  body  without  the  soul; 
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but  we  do  want  eflficient,  practical,  organized  service  of  the 
soul  in  the  body.  Narrow  views,  selfish  aims,  stolid  con- 
servatism, are  never  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  spiritual 
vitality.  We  must  beware,  also,  of  a  lazy  indifference  to 
what  are  called  ^^mere  external  matters,^^  which  not  seldom 
passes  among  us  as  evidence  of  ,a  deep,  calm,  spiritual  life. 
Many,  doubtless,  have  heard  the  anecdote  Dr.  Bellows  was 
fond  of  telling  about  a  man  who  had  a  beautiful  Christian 
character,  but  was  probably  the  laziest  man  in  town.  He 
had  correct  views,  he  uttered  beautiful  sentiments;  but 
he  did  not  work.  It  is  the  spiritual  life  that  gives  evi- 
dence of  real  power  by  bringing  forth  "the  fruits  of  the 
spirit,'^  in  the  most  practical,  business-like  way,  that  can 
alone  sustain  the  church  in  the  modem  world.  Refined 
and  gentle  theorizing  does  not  meet  the  need  of  the  hour. 
Let  us  have  closer  organization  for  religious  service. 

We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  Association.  The  first  of  these  is  the  need 
of  personal  interest  and  ungrudging  service,  the  word  of 
intelligent  appreciation,  the  wise  counsel,  the  'Tielping 
hand,"  which  may  supply  courage  and  vigor  for  unceasing 
endeavor, — a  need  which  every  person  in  this  audience 
may  help  to  meet. 

The  second  need  is  closely  related  to  the  first.  It  is  the 
need  of  generous  and  prompt  financial  support  to  enable 
the  Association  to  publish  more  books  and  tracts,  to  supply 
more  missionaries,  to  found  and  maintain  more  Unitarian 
churches,  to  do  more  efficient  work  in  college  towns,  to 
enter  the  field  of  service  opened. to  Unitarians  among  the 
foreign  populations  in  America  and  American  depen- 
dencies, to  carry  forward  the  educational  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun  at  Hackley  Hall,  to  enter  into  cordial  and 
more  sympathetic  communion  with  the  fellow-workers  in 
other  nations, — ^a  movement  happily  inaugurated  by  the 
International  Council  recently  held  in  London.  These 
needs  have  been  carefully  analysed  and  their  urgency 
made  clear  by  our  officers  in  their  printed  reports,  and 
more  especially  in  a  tract  called  "Some  Unitarian  Oppor^ 
tunities.'*  All  these  publications  I  beg  you  to  procure  and 
read. 

Now  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  single  need  which  concerns 
the  Association  as  the  working  arm  of  our  communion; 
namely,  the  religious  education  of  our  children.  I  am  con- 
tinually meeting  young  men  and  women  who  confess  that 
their  parents,  nominally  of  the  Unitarian  household,  never 
talked  with  them  on  religious  subjects,  never  sought  to 
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make  them  familiar  with  the  principles  of  our  faith^  never 
gave  them  any  information  about  our  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment or  about  our  single  missionary  organization.  And 
what  is  the  result?  These  young  people  are,  on  the  whole, 
well  disposed  toward  our  f aith^  but  are  not  vitally  inter- 
ested in  its  prosperity,  are  not  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
for  it,  do  not  consider  it  as  important  as  business  or  poli- 
tics. At  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  of  age  they 
ask,  '^What  does  Unitarianism  stand  for?*'  They  say: 
'^The  American  Unitarian  Association!  Oh,  yes,  that  insti- 
tution exists  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  churches 
with  ministers.*'  As  if  ministers  were  some  variety  of  fruit 
to  be  plucked  from  trees  and  shipped  off  to  market  with 
the  label  attached,  ''To  be  eaten  without  delay,  before 
decay  sets  in.'*  What  are  we  to  expect  from  such  results? 
Why,  the  condition  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  to  which  came 
the  message  of  rebuke  and  condemnation,  ''Thou  hast  a 
name  that  thou  livest,  and  thou  art  dead!*' 

There  is  heard  a  cry  for  the  reenf orcement  of  our  minis- 
try by  our  own  earnest,  devout,  and  well-trained  young  men. 
One  of  the  Association's  officers  recently  wrote  me,  "If  you 
can  say  a  good  strong  word  for  the  profession,  you  will 
strike  right  at  the  critical  point  of  our  life  and  work."  If 
I  were  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  a 
young  man,  I  should  not  speak  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view.  I  should  not  urge  the  argument  that  it  is  a  gen- 
tlemanly thing  to  enter  the  profession.  Here,  I  should  say, 
is  an  opportunity  to  do  an  honorable  and  useful  work  in 
the  world.  You  may  preach  a  gospel  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood, of  salvation  from  a  sinful  life  by  the  development  of 
character,  of  human  helpfulness  in  a  world  where  care 
and  trouble  attend  every  step  of  experience.  You  may 
cherish  ideal  purposes  and  aims;  you  may  give  yourself  in 
a  ministiy  of  pure  self-sacrifice  and  ungrudging  service. 
If  you  are  strong  in  body,  thoroughly  educated  and  believe 
with  all  your  heart  that  the  concerns  of  religion  are  the 
highest  concerns  that  can  engage  the  interest  of  a  human 
soul,  join  "the  brotherhood"  and  share  its  high  endeavor. 
Be  sure  of  yourself,  then  come!  I  have  not  found  young 
men  always  indifferent  to  this  appeal.  But  let  me  ask. 
What  hope  can  there  be  for  our  ministry,  what  hope  can 
there  be  for  our  cause,  if  our  children  are  denied  the  right 
of  religious  education  in  the  home,  if  they  know  nothing 
of  our  Unitarian  history  and  principles,  nothing  of  the 
noble  heritage  which  has  come  to  us  from  the  fathers,  if 
they  are  not  taught  that  their  Unitarian  faith  rightfully 
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claims  the  best  they  have  to  give?  Pare4ts  who  hear  me^ 
do  not  so  fail  in  the  training  of  your  children  that  the  last 
sacrifice  they  would  think  of  mfiJdng  is  a  sacrifice  for  their 
f  aith^  that  the  last  calling  they  would  think  of  choosing  is 
the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Unitlurian  fellowship. 

The  Association's  needs  indicate  the  nature  of  its  de- 
mand on  the  churches.  Some  one  has  said^  '^The  measure 
of  the  Association's  efficiency  is  simply  the  measure  of  the 
confidence  and  aid  of  its  friends.''  The  statement  is  pro- 
foundly true.  Thus  I  am  brought  to  the  word  I  would 
make  the  keynote  of  my  address  this  morning, — LoyaUy, 
As  I  use  this  word^  I  am  thinking,  not  of  those  who  are 
asking  about  the  advisability  of  profit,  the  wisdom  of  glory, 
of  becoming  upholders  of  liberal  Christianity.  Bather  am 
I  thinking  of  those  who  are,  by  conviction  and  sentiment, 
liberal  Christians.  We  are  all  stirred  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
man  who  has  given  himself  to  a  cause,  has  enlisted  for  a 
campaign,  and  is  ready  to  obey  the  orders  for  the  day,  '^ 
they  to  march  and  fight  or  stand  and  wait."    The  great 

Question  is,  not  What  is  my  person^  preference;  but  What 
oes  the  cause  demand  at  my  hands?  Men  may  come  and 
men  may  go,  but  the  cause  remains. 

Now  and  again  we  hear  it  said,  ''Our  gospel  is  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  men:  only  the 
cultured  and  refined  can  appreciate  our  message."  My 
answer  is,  If  our  gospel  presents  the  great,  imiveiBal  truths 
of  religion,  it  is  a  gospel  for  all  mamrind.  If  our  preach- 
ing and  teaching  of  our  gospel  are  not  convincing,  persua- 
sive, helpful,  our  clear  duty  is  to  change  our  methods  of 
preaching  and  teaching.  Let  us  not  judge  our  gospel  by 
its  inferior  limit.  Let  us  provide  it  with  a  better  form  of 
expression. 

There  are  others  who  say,  "Liberal  Orthodoxy  is"  doing 
our  work  for  us."  Is  the  statement  true?  Does  Liberal 
Orthodoxy  repudiate  every  form,  no  matter  how  atten- 
uated, of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?  Does  it  accept, 
without  qualification  or  reservation,  the  strict  humanity 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  Does  it  throw  aside  the  dogma  of 
a  ruined  human  nature  ?  Is  it  true  that  any  form  of  ortho- 
doxy, however  liberal,  is  appealing  to  men  with  the 
Unitarian  gospel? 

Approach  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view.  Shall 
we  say  that  one  individual  or  organization  can  do  the  work 
of  another  individual  or  organization?  No  man  can  as- 
sume my  responsibility  or  bear  my  burden.  When  my 
duty  is  neglected,  I  am  the  man.    So  no  other  body  of 
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Christians  can  do  our  work  for  ns.  Some  other  body  may 
do  a  work  similar  to  ours,  or  it  may  try  to  do  a  work  that 
we  leave  undone.  Is  that  a  reason^  however^  why  we 
should  shirk  our  responsibility?  Can  it  be  that  some 
among  us  have  not  enlisted  for  the  campaign^  are  not 
ready  to  obey  the  orders  for  the  day? 

It  is  for  us  of  the  Unitarian  faith  cheerfully^  loyally,  to 
go  our  way,  unmindful  of  other  commimions,  save  as  we 
observe  the  requirements  of  a  rational  and  helpful  co- 
operation for  holiness.  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  and  ven- 
erable preachers  of  our  faith  on  this  platform  to-day,  I 
appeal  to  all  the  members  of  the  ^T)rotherhood**  before 
me, — ^are  you  not  stirred  to  the  performance  of  whatever 
efficient  service  you  give  the  world  by  a  loyalty  to  your 
Unitarian  faith  strong  enough  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
in  the  present  and  make  you  hopeful  for  the  future?  I 
appeal  to  this  gathering  of  Unitarian  men  and  women, — 
shall  we  not  to-day  pledge  ourselves  to  a  more  consist^t, 
self-denying  loyalty  to  the  gospel  we  profess  and  to  the 
Association  which  is  that  gospel's  missionary  agent? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  you 
the  opportunity  and  the  needs  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association, — ^the  groimd  of  its  endeavor,  and  the  nature 
of  its  demand  on  the  churches  of  our  fellowship, — as  I 
understand  them.  You  call  the  Association  your  "execu- 
tive right  arm.'*  But  remember  the  right  arm  cannot  be 
strong  unless  it  is  fed  by  the  sound  heart.  Tou  are  the 
heart,  the  source  of  life  and  power,  from  which  the  Asso- 
ciation must  draw  its  support.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  to 
appreciate  its  opportunity,  to  supply  its  needs,  to  be,  in 
thought  and  act,  its  loyal  friends  and  supporters. 


ESSAYS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


A  CENTUBY'S  EETBOSPECT. 

BT   KEY,    CHAIII.E8    O.    AMES. 

I  am  infltructed  by  the  deepotic*  powers  which  make  the 
wheels  of  this  Conference  go  roimd  to  occupy  your  atten- 
tion for  a  half  hour  with  a  Setrospect  of  Unitarianism  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.    It  is  a  shrewd  bit  of  stage  man- 

Eagement  which  will  serve  to  set  off,  by  contrast,  the  pro- 
hetic  address  which  is  to  come  next,  and  from  those  wiser 
ps  which  have  taught  us  to  "look  forward,  and  not  back- 
ward.^^  One  of  us  is  to  lay  on  the  wood:  the  other  is  to 
bring  down  the  fire  from  heaven. 

Among  the  notable  phases  of  life  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  spiritual  development  which  may  as 
well  be  called  the  Unitarian  movement.  Not  because  it 
can  be  measured  or  monopolized  by  the  little  group  of 
churches  that  wear  that  name;  not  because  they  have  any 
business  to  brand  it  with  their  trade-mark,  but  because 
they  are  its  best  defined  and  most  conspicuous  product, 
and  because  also  this  movement  represents  the  same  strong 
and  wide  stream  of  tendency  which  has  carried  them 
along. 

This  movement  has  affected  in  varying  degree  all 
churches  and  sects.  It  has  gone  far  to  give  new  shape  and 
color  to  private  and  public  life,  to  literature,  art  and  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  to  theology  and  ethics.  It  hat  set  up  new 
standards  of  conduct  and  created  new  types  of  character. 
These  churches  are  its  index  and  illustration. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Unitarianism  was  visible  in  Amer- 
ica only  as  a  mustard-seed.  In  1776,  King's  Chapel,  in 
Boston, had  expunged  the  Tnnitarian  clauses  from  its  litur- 
gy; and  in  1795  a  little  pastorless  company  had  been  gath- 
ered in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Priestley.  That  was  all,  Bave 
the  searchings  of  heart  that  were  going  on  inside  the  Cal- 
vinistic  mind  of  New  England. 

Channing  came  to  the  Federal  Street  pulpit  in  1803, — 
the  small  beginning  of  a  great  era.  The  clear,  steady  shin- 
ing of  his  star  was  a  presage  to  more  than  he  could  foresee. 
His  own  strong  and  bold  pronunciamentos  helped  make 
inevitable  the  very  denominationalism  he  dreaded.  Yet, 
when  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  organized 
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in  1825,  Christendom  gave  the  event  hardly  more  atten- 
tion than  the  Boman  world  of  Caesar  Augustus  gave  to  the 
feeble  cry  of  one  more  new-bom  Hebrew  child  in  Pales- 
tine. A  hundred  and  twenty  churches  had  been  pushed 
*  out  of  the  old  New  England  "faith  and  order";  but  heresies 
and  schisms  are  no  novelties  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
^•'They  will  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be,"  said  the  com- 
placent regulars.  Meanwhile  the  liberals  were  torn  by 
their  own  dissensions;  or  shall  I  say  they  were  tortured  by 
growing  pains?  The  heated  debates  which  followed  Em- 
erson^s  Divinity  School  address  in  1838,  Parker^s  South 
Boston  sermon  in  1841,  the  battle  of  Syracuse  in  1866,  and 
the  Western  issue  in  the  eighties,  must  all  have  seemed  to 
the  great  evangelical  churches  like  those  troubles  in  wicked 
hearts  which  continually  "cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  Was 
not  the  organization  of  this  Conference  in  1866  noted 
chiefly  as  a  stir  in  the  camp  of  the  religious  anarchists  of 
the  time? 

Indeed,  it  was  not  till  1894,  when  the  Unitarians  were 
inspired  to  glorify  Ood  and  man  with  one  heart  and  one 
mouth,  that  they  came  deeply  to  realize — ^if  they  have  yet 
duly  realized — ^their  high  calling  to  a  place  among  the 
embodied  and  ordered  forces  of  the  religious  world.  Since 
then  they  have  cared  less  what  others  might  say,  and  more 
what  they  themselves  might  be  and  become  and  do.  The 
end  of  the  century  has  found  us  busy  in  drilling,  mobiliz- 
ing and  directing  our  forces,  in  hope  to  bear  a  worthy  part 
in  winning  the  victories  of  truth  and  righteousness  and 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  light  and  love  on  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven. 

I  might  spend  the  time  in  tracing  the  century's  devel- 
opment of  tTnitarianism, — ^its  embryology,  infancy,  ado- 
lescence and  maturity, — a  series  of  changes  as  distinct  as 
the  phases  of  the  moon;  I  might  tell  the  story  of  internal 
conflict  and  strenuous  discussion  over  matters  which  now 
seem  ludicrously  small;  I  might  show  how  our  scattered 
and  jealously  independent  congregations  have  been  drawn 
together  in  a  happy  fellowship  *of  faith  and  love  and  work. 
It  would  make  a  lively  story,  but  hardly  a  new  one;  and 
there  are  other  things  worth  saying.  And  how  many  good 
things  there  is  no  time  for!  It  would  not  be  profitable, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  consider  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment apart  from  the  general  conditions  of  the  age:  we  need 
to  see  it  as  part  of  a  larger  whole,  as  the  outcome  of  causes 
wider  and  deeper  than  itself,  and  as  one  contribution  to  a 
result  vaster  than  itself, — one  item  in  a  world-programme. 
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The  rise  of  Unitarianism  was  at  first  a  testimony  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  Protestant  Reformation:  it  formu- 
lated the  real  issue  between  Home  and  Season.  It  seems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  the  professed  successors  of  the 
apostles  over  there  that,  if  God  could  be  trusted  to  teach, 
man  could  be  trusted  to  learn.  The  Reformers  made  a 
brave  resistance  to  the  papal  usurpation;  but  they  wor- 
ahijmed  the  half -gods  of  book  and  creed.  So  long  as  hon- 
est free  thinking  was  under  ban^  religion  could  only  make 
men  cowards.  There  were  more  fetters  to  break.  It  had 
become  necessary  to  challenge  all  the  alleged  authorities, — 
to  challenge  them  all  the  more  explicitly  when  they  pro- 
fessed to  speak  in  the  name  of  God;  and  to  distrust  and  dis- 
credit such  as  could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves. 

For  the  unsettled  and  troubled  state  of  religious  belief 
during  the  past  century,  the  Unitarians  must  accept  their 
full  share  of  the  blame — or  the  praise.  Having  vindicated 
the  right  and  urged  the  duty  of  free  thinking,  they  threw 
wide  open  the  doors  for  both  truth  and  error  to  come  in  or 
go  out. 

An  intelligent  man,  who  made  a  long  visit  to  Europe, 
resolved  to  employ  his  leisure  in  carefully  re-examining 
the  grounds  of  his  orthodoxy.  He  wrote  me,  "Any  one 
who  ventures  on  such  an  inquiry  will  not  come  out  where 
he  went  in.'^  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Christian  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century  did  not  come  out  where  it  went  in. 

The  Unitarians  themselves  were  no  exceptions.  At  first 
they  held  as  stoutly  as  the  orthodox  to  the  old  supematu- 
ralism  which  found  no  sure  sign  of  divine  manifestation 
outside  of  miracle,  prophecy  and  verbal  inspiration.  They 
defended  their  doctrines  by  the  old  strategy,  protecting 
themselves  behind  a  breastwork  bristling  with  proof-texts. 
Many  a  conservative  countenance  in  the  Federal  Street 
congregation  must  have  looked  like  an  exclamation  point 
when  Channing  said  that  "Jesus  came  not  to  shut  us  up 
in  a  book,  but  to  open  the  universe  as  the  school  of  our 
spiritual  education.  .  .  .  We  cannot  comprehend  God 
aright  if  we  do  not  go  beyond  revelation,  and  learn  in  re- 
ligion from  all  that  we  observe.^'  The  conceded  right  "to 
leam  in  religion  from  all  that  we  observe"  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  gains  of  the  century. 

In  emphasizing  their  own  right  of  dissent  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic  standards  and  in  claiming  that  reason  must  be  the 
judge  of  revelation,  the  Unitarians  committed  themselves 
to  a  principle  which  was  destined  to  transform  all  their 
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religious  thinking.    They  imconBcioudy  lifted  the  anchor 
which  held  them  to  the  shallow  moorings  of  historic  au- 
thority, and  soon  found  themselyes  sailing  the  deep  seas* 
with  God. 

There  was  some  repetition  of  the  terror  felt  by  the  sear 
men  of  Columbus,  when  for  many  days  and  nights  they 
found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land,  with  strange  con- 
stellations scaring  them  from  the  sky.  But  none  of  us  are 
now  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  not  one  aspect  of  divinity,, 
humanity,  Christology,  exegesis,  religious  life,  or  public- 
duty,  appears  to  us  as  it  did  to  our  grandfathers.  Wo^ 
ought,  indeed,  to  occupy  a  little  higher  ground,  standing 
on  their  graves: 

'Tor  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns." 

Here  is  the  point  of  view  for  our  Retrospect.  We  are- 
reading  a  chapter  of  evolution, — another  name  for  thfr 
larger  Bible.  As  all  the  long  past  has  been  a  preparation 
for  all  the  long  future,  so  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
a  preparation  for  the  twentieth.  In  religion,  as  in  civil- 
ization, there  are  steps  and  stages;  there  is  a  parliamentary 
order  of  proceeding. 

Frame  houses  were  impossible  till  men  had  invented 
tools  for  cutting  timber;  the  tools  were  impossible  till 
metals  could  be  smelted  and  fashioned;  metallurgy  had  ta 
wait  till  Prometheus  brought  down  the  fire. 

The  religious  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  large- 
ly what  the  Hebrews  would  have  called  "preparing  the  way 
of  the  Lord":  it  was  a  clearing  away  of  rubbish,  the  open- 
ing of  a  highway  along  which  the  human  procession  might. 

move 

"On  to  the  bounds  of  the  desert. 
On  to  the  aty  of  God." 

The  religious  nature  of  man  was  partly  tangled  and 
strangled  in  the  jungle  of  its  own  luxuriant  overgrowths, — 
its  by-products  of  doctrine,  tradition,  ritual,  organization 
and  literature:  it  was  necessary  to  liberate,  simplify  and 
reconstruct, — to  destroy  in  order  to  fulfil.  It  was  neces-^ 
sary  to  unload  impedimenta;  for  religion^s  own  sake,  it  waa 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  much  that  passed  under  its  name. 
It  was  necessary  to  recover  the  simplicity  of  nature.  What 
does  man  need  out  to  be  alive  and  well?  What  use  has  the 
Father  for  His  child  but  to  make  him  heir  of  all  things? 

We  can  still  apply  the  saying  of  Lessing:  "This  is  not 
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an  enlightened  age:  it  is  an  age  becoming  enlightened/' 
But  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  vast  breadths  of  light 
which  have  been  streaming  over  large  parts  of  Christendom 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  old  theology  was  like 
a  perpetual  eclipse  of  the  sun.  An  awful  shMow  dark- 
ened heaven  and  earth. 

PoUok  wrote  without  rebuke  that  "God  grew  dark  with 
wrath.''  Calvinism  had  obscured  and  perverted  into  a 
threat  the  sweet  gospel  truth  that  the  main  thing  which 
God  sees  in  man  is  not  his  sin^  but  his  sonship;  that  in  the 
worst  man  He  sees  His  own  child;  diseased  and  self -impris- 
oned it  may  be^  but  still  and  forever  an  object  of  infinite 
love. 

In  1800,  outside  of  a  few  brave  Universalists,  despised 
and  detested,  there  was  not  a  preacher  who  dared  to  say 
with  full  breath,  'TBRs  mercy  endureth  forever";  though, 
as  Parker  said  later,  the  Universalists  were  the  oiUy  people 
who  taught  immortality  in  such  a  form  that  one  could 
wish  i.t  to  be  true.  And  they  had  not  yet  thought  their 
own  glorious  faith  clear  of  the  absurd  idea  of  '^death  and 
glory." 

The  heavens  and  earth  of  the  old  spiritual  order  pass 
away;  but  the  Christ-message  of  God's  Fatherhood  and 
Man's  Sonship  climbs  and  shines  like  the  morning  sun. 
Any  conception  of  God  which  does  not  contain  these  ele- 
ments, supplied  by  Jesus,  is  becoming  as  impossible  to 
philosophy  as  to  faith.  Incarnation  or  immanence  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  rule,  and  not  as  the  exception.  So,  being 
dead,  our  prophets  still  speak. 

"All  minds  are  of  one  family,"  says  Channing. 

**Man  learns  to  conceive  the  worship  of  God  only 
through  human  relations,",  says  Andrew  Peabody. 

"Conscience  represents,  not  the  divine  frown,  but  the 
divine  love,"  says  Starr  King. 

"Crod,  having  made  the  soul  for  goodness,  is  educating-  it 
for  goodness,"  says  Freeman  Clarke. 

"There  is  a  religious  faculty  in  man  and  God  is  its 
object,"  says  Parker. 

"There  is  one  word  greater  than  Eeligion,  that  is  Hu- 
manity," says  Hedge. 

And  Bellows — ^with  a  voice  as  of  many  waters — glories 
in  "the  unsectarian  sect,"  which  represents  **the  unitary 
sweep  of  all  things  human  into  relation  with  all  things 
divine." 

Not  all  Unitarian  preaching  has  been  equally  clear,  vital, 
coherent  and  ringing;  but  great  voices  like  these  have  been 
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Bounding  through  the  century.  And  how  many  have  set 
the  high  faith  and  hope  to  musici  The  air  still  vibrates 
to  the  symphony-notes  of  Bryant^  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  a  whole  forest  of  singing 
birds. 

But  all  these  were  pioneers.  No  one  has  claimed  that 
his  message  was  final,  Qod  having  still  provided  for  better 
things  to  come.  The  forerunners  secured  a  readier  and 
wider  hearing  for  others,  who  in  the  later  years  of  the  cen- 
tury have  not  been  disobedient  to  the  ever-clearing  vision. 
For  from  all  quarters  of  the  universe  reports  have  been 
coming  in:  more  light  has  been  breaking  from  the  unpris- 
oned  written  word,  from  the  gathered  treasures  of  human 
experience,  from  the  comparative  studies  of  religion,  from 
prof  ounder  researches  into  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind, 
from  the  busy  teachings  of  that  spirit  which  leads  into  all 
truth  only  that  it  may  lead  into  all  good,  and  through  that 
thin,  translucent  veil  which  never  wholly  hides  the  Infinite 
from  the  finite.  Yes,  "it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.'' 

The  age  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  two  noble  and  fruit- 
ful motives, — ^the  passion  for  reality  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  mankind. 
Both  these  principles  are  at  the  heart  of  the  modem  move- 
ment as  they  were  at  the  heart  of  Jesus. 

The  first—the  love  of  truth — ^has  compelled  all  honest 
men  to  distinguish  between  their  traditions  and  their  con- 
victions. It  has  given  vitality  to  science,  and  made  it  a 
means  of  grace.  It  has  made  the  higher  order  of  fiction 
truer  than  history.  And  it  has  anointed  the  critical  facul- 
ty to  a  holy  priesthood  which  must  bear  the  sacred  vessels 
with  clean  hands.  The  Strong  One  has  again  appeared 
among  us  with  his  winnowing  fan,  driving  away  great 
clouds  of  chaff  and  garnering  the  wheat  for  breadstuff  and 
for  the  seed  of  many  a  future  harvest. 

The  second — ^the  enthusiasm  of  humanity — ^has  swept 
slavery  from  Christendom,  has  multiplied  the  agencies  of 
education  and  beneficence,  and  has  inspired  milUons  with 
the  f fi^ith  that  nothing  on  earth  or  in  heaven  is  too  good  for 
the  least  of  these  our  brethren.  It  has  softened  the  ani- 
mosities of  sect  and  party;  it  has  compelled  the  fortunate 
and  prosperous  to  acknowledge  their  stewardship  and 
their  responsibility  for  the  common  welfare.  And  on 
many  an  issue  of  social  justice  it  may  have  made  us  almost 
too  urgent  for  the  previous  question. 

"Charity**  has  been  a  very  common  noun  for  ages,  but 
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'^philanthropy**  is  a  modem  word;  "international"  is  a 
recent  coinage;  "the  solidarity  of  the  race"  and  "the  per- 
fectibility of  man"  are  phrases  which  must  still  be  ex- 
plained. And  the  days  are  not  far  back  when  any  talk  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  seemed  like  a  signal  for  re- 
Tolt  against  the  Supreme  Power. 

President  Eliot  remarks  that  only  for  about  a  century 
has  democracy  been  an  eflfective  working  force.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  social  process  of  levelling  upward  and  with 
the  people's  gathering  sense  of  power^  there  has  been  a 
rapid  growth  of  that  conmion  respect  of  men  for  each 
other  which  Dr.  Fumess  identified  with  practical  Chris- 
tianity. "What!  strike  a  man?"  exclaimed  Channing;  and 
flogging  disappeared  from  the  navy^  The  treatment  of 
men  as  brutes  still  goes  on;  but  humanity  has  developed 
a  sensitive  nerve  structure  which  shudders  as  never  before 
at  any  wrong  done  to  the  humblest  human  beings  of  what- 
ever race  or  clime. 

One  result  appears  in  the  growing  protest  against  abuses 
of  power  and  monopolies  of  advantage.  All  profitable  in- 
equities and  despotisms^  big  and  little,  die  hard;  but  the 
battle  is  more  than  half  gained  when  they  are  put  on  the 
defensive.  The  spirit  of  the  new  time  makes  altruistic 
service  a  fashion,  and  almost  a  fad:  it  bids  us  call  no  man 
master,  and  it  makes  us  ashamed  to  be  called  masters. 
Educated  and  official  persons  feel  obliged  to  announce 
themselves  as  public  servants. 

No  ecclesiastical  palings  can  shut  out  the  all-pervading 
atmosphere.  The  most  stuify  and  smothering  churchman- 
ship  must  catch  now  and  then  a  whiff  of  the  winds  of 
heaven.  Independency  invades  all  churches.  Presbyter, 
bishop,  archbishop  and  pope  must  reckon  with  the  con- 
stituency and  conjure  with  the  name  of  "liberal."  Even 
our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  are  half-consciously 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  a  "free  church  in  a  free  state." 
The  most  foolish  "popular  noises"  are  significant,  and 
are  treated  with  respect.  The  lay  element — ^vast  and  tur- 
bulent— ^is  qualifying  itself  for  the  exercise  of  its  con* 
scious  power:  it  is  learning  wisdom  from  its  own  damag- 
ing blunders. 

But  this  democratic  flame  does  not  yet  bum  clear:  it 
does  not  consume  its  own  smoke.  We  believe  it  is  a  fire 
from  heaven;  but  we  cannot  blame  those  who  suspect  a 
different  origin.  The  needless  and  wasteful  confiicts  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  the  clash  and  plutocratic  arro- 
gance with  proletarian  violence,  the  popularity  of  mili- 
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tary  men^  §nd  the  centralization  of  power  made  necessary 
by  imperial  policies,  the  foolish  attempts  to  counteract 
lawlessness  by  more  lawlessness,  and  the  not  less  foolish 
disposition  to  depend  on  brute  force  or  legislation  to  do  the 
work  of  moral  reform,  all  show  how  slowly  we  learn  the 
angel-song  of  peace  and  good  will. 

But  the  leaven  of  divine  love  is  slowly  spreading 
through  the  huge  human  lump;  and  probably  there  was 
never  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  caste  or  social  exclusive- 
ness  appeared  so  vulgar,  when  war  was  felt  to  be  so  brutal 
and  senseless,  and  when  the  degradation  of  any  himian 
being  was  so  painful  to  contemplate  as  now.  Despite  all 
wrongs  and  shames,  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  seed-plot 
of  brotherhood;  and  the  harvest  is  on  the  way. 

The  twentieth  century  begins  with  one  costly  advan- 
tage left  by  its  predecessor.  The  moral  situation  has  been 
uncovered.  The  forces  of  good  and  evil  are  manifest;  and 
the  battle  has  been  put  in  array. 

We  can  measure  ''the  vast  glooms  of  woe  and  sin,''  the 
weltering  masses  of  greed,  sensuality,  and  violence,  and 
the  dull  inertia  or  indifferentism  which  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  We  know  that  ''man's  inhumanity  to  man 
makes  countless  millions  mourn."  We  know  that  no  gov- 
ernment can  be  trusted  to  apply  the  Oolden  Bule  to  na- 
tional or  international  affairs.  We  must  still  repeat  Kos- 
suth's complaint  that  "there  is  not  yet  a  Christian  nation." 
We  know,  too,  that  all  the  churches,  including  our  own, 
are  not  only  behind  the  times,  but  more  or  less  compro- 
mised by  existing  evils. 

But  we  know  something  better  and  more  to  the  purpose. 
We  know  that  "they  that  are  for  us  are  more  than  all  that 
can  be  against  us."  We  know  that  one  ray  of  light  is  more 
than  a  match  for  a  world  of  darkness.  We  know  that  one 
throb  of  heavenly  life  means  more  than  the  deepest  slum- 
ber of  death.  We  know  that  the  infinite  and  eternal 
Energy  wakes  while  we  sleep  and  works  through  our  weak- 
ness. 

Knowing  these  things,  we  know  our  place  and  our  duty. 
Despite  humiliating  deficiencies  and  failures,  we  have  been 
honored  with  a  large  and  handsome  part  in  the  historic 
gains  of  the  century.  It  has  been  given  to  our  prophets, 
seers,  and  sages  to  utter  living  oracles  for  the  guidance 
and  illumination  of  mankind.  It  has  been  given  to  our 
little  group  of  churches  to  rear  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  furnished  life-sized  illustrations 
of  beautiful  character  and  bountiful  service. 
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It  is  not  to  our  reproach  that  we  have  been  a  school 
-quite  as  much  as  a  church.  The  century  was  full  of 
diurches^  there  was  need  of  a  school;  and  the  Unitarians 
did  not  make  their  place^ — ^it  was  appointed  for  them. 
It  is  not  wholly  a  disadvantage  that  we  are  few  in  number: 
a  small  body  can  the  more  easily  put  itself  in  motion;  and 
the  Eong's  nighway  is  open  ^A  free  to  all.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  read  the  story  of  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred, — 
the  legend  which  tells  how  one  could  chase  a  thousand 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

The  present  sums  up  all  the  past,  and  the  situation 
rightly  understood  is  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  command. 

"Louder  than  thunder  of  Bummer's  loud  shower, 
On  the  dome  of  the  sky  God  is  striking  the  hour." 
^"^e  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  tnat  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment-seat; 
Be  swift  our  souls  to  answer  Him,  be  jubilant  our  feet." 


A  BETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

BY  REV.  E.  E.  HALE,  D.D. 

We  have  white  paper  to  write  upon.  We  have  Infinite 
Power  to  work  withal.  If  I  were  addressing  clergymen  and 
were  using  a  professional  figure,  I  should  say  there  was  no 
dust  in  the  pulpit  cushions.  This  all  means  that,  as  the 
new  century  begins,  we  may  forget  the  things  that  are  be- 
hind and  reach  forward  to  those  that  are  before.  This 
was  good  counsel  given  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  or 
more  years  ago,  and  we  have  not  got  round  to  it  till  now. 
Now  we  can  take  this  counsel,  and  begin  again. 

I  say,  we  have  Infinite  Power  to  work  withal.  The  last 
century  has  been  piling  up  resources  of  physical  power 
such  as  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to.  But  we  know  now 
that  we  have  it,  and  we  know  who  it  is  who  controls. 
Speaking  roughly,  and  yet  definitely  accurate  enough  for 
our  purpose,  the  physical  power  of  the  average  man  in 
any  centre  of  the  United  States  is,  in  1901,  one  thousand 
times  as  great  as  his  grandfather  had  in  1801.  The  powei 
developed  by  the  steam-engine  of  the  ship  which  goes  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  in  six  days  is  greater  than  all  the 
power  which  Cheops  used  in  building  the  Great  Pyramid; 
and  if,  when  Napoleon  had  been  in  Egypt  in  1799,  he  had 
set  out  to  build  a  pyramid,  he  could  have  brought  to  bear 
in  a  single  day  no  more  ppwer  than  Cheops  had  at  com- 
mand. Take  the  mere  matter  of  steam.  There  were  five 
steam-engines  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1801.* 
Within  a  mile  of  me  as  I  stand  to-day,  man  has  at  com- 
mand far  more  resource  than  that  of  this  one  only  un- 
conscious power  of  nature. 

Now  who  is  it  who  controls  this  power?  It  is  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  moral  forces.  The  moral  forces 
are  swayed  by  God  and  his  children,  or,  if  you  prefer  to 
put  it  so,  by  the  children  and  their  father.  I  like  to  say 
with  perfect  reverence  what  perhaps  is  not  said  enough, 
that  the  direction  of  what  is  called  the  power  of  nature, 
of  what  I  called  just  now  the  unconscious  power  of  nature, 
is  all  in  the  family, — the  father  and  the  child,  the  child 
and  the  father.  And  if  every  day,  when  you  and  I  say.  Our 
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Father  who  art  in  heaven,  if  we  mean  anyij^iing,  and  if  we 
say  what  we  mean,  we  are  claiming,  as  the  Bible  says,  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  God;  we  are  claiming,  as  the 
Bible  says,  that  we  are  made  in  his  image;  we  are  claiming, 
as  Saint  Paul  says,  that  we  walk  in  me  Holy  Spirit;  we 
are  claiming,  as  the  Sayiour.  sayB,  that  it  is  uie  Spirit  of 
God  who  puts  into  our  mouth  the  words  that  we  say,  he 
giyes  to  our  hands  the  success  with  which  they  work.  I 
should  like  to  say,  without  trespassing  farther  on  the 
ground  which  our  friend  Doctor  Ames  has  made  so  new  and 
real  to  us, — ^I  should  like  to  say  that  the  uniyersal  dis- 
covery of  this  last  century  of  the  immanent  presence  of 
God  has  revealed  to  man  ail  his  own  omnipotence,  if  only 
he  chooses  to  use  the  almightiness  of  God.  We  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  statement  that,  because  we  are  children 
of  God  we  must  be  eternal  as  he  is.  Saint  Paul  says,  and 
the  nineteenth  century  has  proved,  that,  if  we  choose  to 
work  with  him,  if  we  choose  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure,  (Jod  works  with  us  and  gives  us  complete  power 
to  carry  through  his  aims. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  say  in  a  given  instance  how 
much  of  the  work  is  his  ai^d  how  much  is  the  work  of  his 
children;  but  I  do  not  see  that  we  want  to  say,  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  want  to  say.  As  I  had  occasion  to 
say  the  other  day,  here  is  Mozart,  the  father,  who  has  pre- 
pared the  score  of  the  music  which  Mozart,  the  son,  is  to 
perform.  The  little  boy  rises  gladly  to  the  task,  the  glad 
father  listens  with  pleasure  to  the  exquisite  music.  Whose 
work  is  it?  Is  it  the  father^s?  Is  it  the  child^s?  It  is  the  fa- 
ther working  with  the  child;  it  is  the  child  working  with  the 
father.  Here  in  a  single  statement  of  what  half  of  us  have 
seen  in  our  own  households  in  the  last  week  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Infinite  Power  lent,  if  you  please,  by  (Jod  to 
his  children;  given,  if  you  please,  by  God  to  his 
children;  inherited,  if  you  choose  to  use  that  word 
thercy — ^take  what  word  you  please, — shared  by  the  father 
and  the  child,  if  only  the  child  choose  to  go  to  work  with 
God,  or,  as  the  Scripture  says,  to  enter  into  his  purpose,  if 
he  wish  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  God,  if  he  wish  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  may  come. 

Now,  if  he  really  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand,  if  he  really  believe  that  the  reign  of  God  is  here 
waiting  to  control  the  world,  man  will  join  with  the 
Father;  and,  as  Mr.  Ames  has  been  showing  us,  and  as  we 
have  been  growing  to  know  in  the  last  half  of  the  great 
century,  the  pathway  is  at  last  clear,  the  valleys  are,  raised 
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and  the  mountains  hewed  down,  so  that  the  kingdom  of 
Gk>d  may  come. 

The  questions  are  but  trivial.  The  questions  of  ques- 
tions for  us  here  are,  if  we  mean  to  bring  it  in,  when  we 
mean  to  bring  it  in,  and  to  which  part  of  the  work  will  we 
first  devote  ourselves.  Just  as  DeWitt  Clinton  has  Lake 
Erie  to  unite  with  the  Hudson  or  the  Hudson  to  unite  with 
Lake  Erie.  Where  shall  he  begin?  At  Syracuse,  at  JJUctL, 
at  Bochester?  These  are  bits  of  mere  local  pride,  a  little 
incident  of  history  which  will  be  forgotten.  What  is  neces- 
sary is  that  he  and.  his  shall  begin  somewhere.  And  tiien, 
when  the  baige  from  the  Hudson  floats  into  the  basin  at 
Lake  Erie^  or  when  the  food  from  Lake  Erie  feeds  the 
hungry  of  England,  why,  men  forget,  and  quite  naturally 
forget  who  strack  the  first  spade  blow  and  where  it  was 
driven. 

I  will  not  hold  you  long  in  saying  what  I  want  to  say 
as  to  these  three  days  when  you  are  together.  Dr.  Hedge 
said  in  the  beginning  that  tiiis  Conference  exists  to  re- 
veal the  Unitarian  Church  to  itself.  I  think  this  is  true. 
If  in  three  days  we  can  find  out  what  we  are  for  in  the 
first  generation  of  the  new  century,  that  will  be  worth 
something.  If  then  we  can  go  home  and  set  about  doing 
the  work  we  are  for,  that  will  be  a  great  deal.  I  might 
say  that  will  be  ever5rthing.  The  question  is  not  one  of  the 
counting  of  heads.  It  makes  little  difference  in  history 
what  are  the  numbers  of  those  who  met  at  the  first  com- 
munion table,  or  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  or 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  a  great  throng,  or  how  many 
landed  on  Plymouth  Bock  and  how  many  signed  the  Dec* 
laration  of  Independence, — ^twelve  men,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  sea-sick  families  gathering  to  dig  post- 
holes  on  the  sands  above  Pljrmouth.  It  maJces  no  differ- 
ence whether  there  are  ten  or  ten  thousand;  the  question 
is  whether  they  do  the  thing  they  are  sent  to  do.  As  we 
have  seen  and  as  Dr.  Ames  has  said  so  well,  the  roadway  is 
open. 

And  the  answer,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  ready  for  nine- 
teen hundred  years;  but — ^let  me  again  borrow  one  of  our 
bold  New  England  phrases — ^we  have  not  got  round  to 
the  answer  until  now.  If  I  were  asked  to  make  this  speech 
in  sixteen  words,  I  should  say  that  the  time  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics is  over,  and  the  time  for  everybody  to  work  has 
begun. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  first  authority  at  the  most 
critical  moment  of  history  and  at  the  most  distinguished 
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place  in  the  worlds — ^the  instruction  is  plain  enough;  for 
on  the  mountain  above  the  lake,  in  the  moment  when 
ancient  history  ends  and  modem  history  begins,  Jesus 
Christ  said,  ^'Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood/'  He  said 
that  all  things  should  be  added  to  people  who  made  that 
choice.  And  in  every  physical  experiment  what  he  then 
said  has  proved  true.  As  Dr.  Ames  has  said,  The  world 
has  been  cleared  of  the  rubbish,  it  has  been  dug  to  the 
foundations,  it  has  been  brushing  away  with  its  dust-cloth 
the  bacteria  and  bacilli  of  ecclesiasticism,  of  ritualism,  of 
dogmatic  theology  and  other  remnants  of  paganism;  and 
BOW  there  stands  clear  before  us  the  crisis  and  the  question 
which  stood  before  Israel  in  the  desert,  which  stood  be- 
fore Israel  so  often  afterward,  who  wants  the  reign  of 
God,  who  wants  to  work  with  God,  who  wants  to  ^eek  the 
kingdom  of  God,  first,  first,  first,  and  not  second,  third, 
or  last.  So  far  as  I  see,  this  address  is  made  to  individuals 
as  it  is  to  churches,  to  churches  as  it  is  to  States,  the  same 
demand  made  /upon  each  and  all,  to  John  or  to  Mary,  to 
A,  B,  C,  in  the  directory,  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  to  the  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation, to  the  Unitarian  Conference, — ^the  instruction  is 
that  we  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  first.  To  any  given 
church,  as  a  Christian  organization,  the  injunction  is  not 
that  you  shall  have  a  decorous  Sunday  service  at  half  past 
ten  and  in  the  evening  a  music  service  or  a  forward  move-* 
ment  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  and  forget  the  rest 
of  the  time  that  you  are  a  church,  but  that  for  the  only 
object  of  the  existence  of  that  church  you  shall  have  the 
coming  in  of  the  kingdom  of  God  standing  evident  before 
all  eyes.  The  injunction  is  that  for  the  individual,  as  he 
rises  from  bed,  thanks  God  for  light,  and  washes  his  face 
in  the  morning,  the  first  question  shall  be.  How  can  I 
serve  the  living  God  to-day,  how  can  I  bring  in  his  king- 
dom? Given  this  wish  on  the  part  of  the  church  or  the 
individual,  it  is  now  absolutely  certain  that  the  man  worldl 
with  Gk)d  and  (Jod  means  to  put  him  through.  Two  or 
three  hundred  million  people,  more  or  less,  prayed  God 
yesterday  morning  that  this  world  might  be  fed.  God 
chooses  to  answer  that  prayer,  and  so  through  this  yester- 
day and  to-day  he  and  his  children  work  together.  The 
harvest  from  last  winter  and  this  summer  is  piled  up  in 
the  elevators,  and  long  trains  are  running  from  the  West 
to  the  Kast.  The  steamers  are  filling  at  Duluth,  at  Chicago, 
at  New  York,  at  Boston^  that  the  food  may  be  sent  which 
is  to  be  eaten  in  London,  by  the  Boers  in  the  concentrada 
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camps^  in  the  shape  of  hardtack  in  Manila,  in  answer  to 
this  prayer  for  daily  bread.  Millions  of  men  are  at  work 
with  the  one  God^  the  one  God  is  at  work  with  millions 
of  men;  and  as  the  sun  goes  down  to-night,  and  those 
people  say  again,  "Give  ns  day  by  day  onr  daily  bread/' 
the  God  who  works  with  his  children  has  answered  their 
petition  of  yesterday. 

That  is  a  very  small  illustration,  but  it  wiU  answer.  It 
will  show  what  will  happen  when,  with  a  like  earnestness, 
men,  churches,  and  States  unite  in  bringing  in  the  king- 
dom of  God. in  all  the  affairs  of  this  world  that  his  will 
may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  and  for  this 
the  time  is  ready.  The  world  is  ready  for  the  union  of  the 
nations,  so  that  every  man  may  find  his  own  place.  If 
Alabama  does  not  want  the  black  man,  the  black  man  shall 
have  a  home,  perhaps,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Paraguay 
Eiver.  If  the  people  on  the  Upper  Congo  need  Tom  Os- 
bome^s  reapers  or  Oliver  Ames's  shovels,  the  freight 
train  between  Cairo  and  the  Cape  shall  have  a  branch  to 
give  them  what  they  need.  If  the  peasant  of  Bohemia 
wants  to  build  a  new  home  where  there  shall  be  no  smoke 
and  dust  between  his  cabin  and  God's  blue  sky,  he  shall 
choose  his  home  in  Southern  Siberia,  if  he  prefer  it,  or 
in  the  tableland  of  Mexico,  if  he  want  it.  He  shall  go 
east  or  he  shall  go  west.  For  this  shall  the  nations  of  i£e 
world  unite.  Nation  shall  not  niake  war  against  nation; 
the  sword  shall  be  beat  into  a  ploughshare,  and  the 
spear  into  a  pruning-hook.  All  this  means  that  you  and 
I,  the  black  man  who  is  picking  cotton,  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  who  is  making  rails,  shall  do  something  about  it, 
— shall  do  something  about  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  It  means  that  the  dullest  crowd  in  the  lower  wards 
of  New  York  and  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Cranberry  Centre  and  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
of  boys  at  the  McKinley  Four  Comers  in  North  Dakota 
shall  do  something  about  it.  It  means  that  a  Conference 
like  this  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  discussing  the  little 
questions  of  theology  or  the  details  of  the  ecclesiastical 
religion.  It  means  that  the  religious  business  of  the  next 
century  is  for  all  men  and  all  women,  not  for  the 
clergy  or  the  sextons  or  the  monks  or  any  other  profes- 
sioiuils.  This  Conference  must  make  the  ploughboy  in 
Dakota,  the  engine-driver  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the 
look-out  on  the  steamer's  deck^  and  the  bootblack  in  the 
streets  of  New  York, — ^it  must  make  them  all  understand 
that. they  are  all  in  God's  work  and  that  he  needs  them 
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to-day.  For  once  the  work  of  the  State  and  the  Church 
is  the  same;  the  work  of  the  layman  and  the  priest  is  the 
same;  the  work  of  the  men  and  the  women  is  the  same* 
The  order  of  the  day  is  for  what  they  call  in  the  German 
army  the  rising  of  the  Landstrum,  which  means  the  rising 
of  tiie  people.  They  borrow  it  from  the  time  when  the 
whole  nation^  if  it  chose^  marched  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  to  the  fertile  fields  of  Lombardy.  We  are  well  rid 
of  the  antagonism  of  the  past.  We  l^tand  looking  out  from 
the  mountains  through  whose  canons  we  have  been  creep* 
ing  upon  the  broad  Pacific  of  the  new  century.  For  these 
endeayors  we  are  promised  omnipotent  power  on  one  con- 
dition. If  we  seek  the  Lord  our  Gk)d,  we  shall  find  him, — 
if  we  seek  for  him  with  all  our  heart  and  mind  and  soul 
and  strength.  And  this  condition  means  that  as  his 
children  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  foolish  chatter 
of  monkeys  and  crickets.  The  man  of  action  is  greater 
than  the  man  of  talk.  We  shall  determine  to  do  his  work, 
to  seek  his  kingdom  first,  then  the  things  will  be  added, — 
the  copper  mines  and  the  gold  reefs  and  the  iron  and  the 
steel  and  the  butter  and  the  bread  will  be  added  to  the 
Church  or  the  State  or  the  world  which  seeks  first  the 
reign  of  God  and  the  righteousness  of  God. 


THE  CHUBCH  AT  WORK. 

BT  BIT.  TJI.T88B8  O.  B.  KSBOB. 

The  chtirch  at  work'and  the  church  at  worship  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  for  to  labor  is  to  pray.  *^ork  is  wor- 
ship.'^ The  church  that  does  not  worship  has  no  power  or 
motiye  to  work.  The  church  that  does  not  work  has  no  in- 
centive or  ground  for  worship.  It  is  as  if  one  should  go  up 
some  beautiful  stream  and  at  the  mouth  of  it  find  a  grist- 
mill with  its  water  wheel,  and,  further  up,  away  up  on  the 
mountains,  the  tiny  stream  with  the  rainbow  o'er  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  rainbow  that  grinds  the  com;  and, 
if  it  were  possible  to  draw  up  the  mists  and  dissipate  the 
rainbow,  it  would  be  a  question  of  only  a  little  while  be- 
fore that  wheel  would  stop.  The  church  which  does  not 
have  the  springs  of  its  life  up  in  the  invisible  mountains 
of  God  will  soon  find  not  only  its  grist  small,  but  its  power 
low. 

But  in  thinking  of  the  church,  particularly  in  its  speci- 
fic relation  of  work,  we  may  think  of  it  again  either  as 
working  with  individuals  in  matters  of  philanthropy  and 
of  charity  or  we  may  think  of  the  church  in  its  larger  and 
multiform  relationsj[Lip  of  dealing  with  mankind  at  large. 
In  the  first  of  these  relations  the  church  as  a  corporation, 
with  a  soul,  does  not  differ  in  its  relation  to  the  individual 
from  the  man  with  a  soul;  but  the  church  in  its  relation 
to  society  stands  in  entirely  a  different  relation,  and  it  is 
into  that  relation  that  I  would  like  to  direct  your  thoughts 
for  a  little  while. 

The  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind 
is  a  perfectly  simple  one,  but  really  one  full  of  sugges- 
tions: the  church,  in  dealing  with  society,  is  it  dealing 
with  simple  individual  entities,  simply  dealing  as  man  to 
man,  only  in  a  wholesale  way,  or  is  society  an  entity,  al* 
most  a  personality  by  itself?  If  this  latter,  then  how  does 
it  differ  from  a  man's  dealing  with  a  man?  Until  recently 
we  have  been  left  quite  in  the  dark  iu  this  matter,  because 
no  one  man  perhaps  has  had  experience  enough  in  the 
direction  of  any  church  to  solve  the  problem  for  us.  But, 
while  our  last  census  was  being  taken,  there  was  also  an- 
other kind  of  census  being  taken,  which  was  even  more  sig- 
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nificant^  particularly  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
church  at  work.  The  question  was  submitted  to  states* 
men,  to  orators,  to  psychologists, — ^though  they  were  in  the 
minority, — and  particularly  to  actors;  in  fact,  to  all  that 
large  class  of  people  who  have  to  deal  with  congregations, 
with  societies  as  such.  This  question  was  submitted  to 
them:  ''As  you  are  dealing  with  people,  in  congregations 
and  societies,  do  you  find  that  socie^  is  made  up  of  indi- 
yidual  Units  or  do  you  find  that  society  is  itself  a  unit?'' 

The  answers  show  many  differences;  but  they  all  agree 
in  this:  that  the  aggregate  mind — ^for  that  is  the  rather 
formidable  name  by  which  we  are  now  called — ^is  entirely 
different  from  the  indiyidual  mind;  that  we  people  who 
have  come  into  this  hall  are  not  the  same  people  that  we 
were  when  we  were  on  the  street.  Something  has  taken 
place.  Now  this  answer,  so  far  as  it  goes, — ^we  will  ex* 
amine  it  further  as  we  proceed, — ^this  answer  is  all  the 
more  significant  since  it  came,  not  from  preachers,  not 
from  those  who  are  looking  at  it  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  but  from  those  who  are  looking  at  it  on  the  one 
hand  upon  the  purely  professional  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  the  scientific  view.  Here  is  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant point:  that  they  all  agree  that  society  is  itself  a 
unit,  differing  from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

Let  us  go  further.  We  have  in  the  first  place  to  differ- 
entiate this  unity  which  society  thus  formed  constitutes 
from  the  average  mind.  The  aggregate  mind  does  not 
mean  then  the  average  mind,  as  if ,  so  to  speak,  we  should 
pool  our  intellectual  resources  and  then  communistically 
divide  up.  The  average  mind  exists  only  on  paper,  the 
aggregate  mind  exists  in  reality.  ''Wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name," — one  of  the  profound- 
est  utterances,  I  believe,  that  the  Master  ever  made, — 
"where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  (for  high  pur- 
poses) in  my  name,  there  I  am  in  their  midst." 

The  aggregate  mind  again  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  hypothetical  "subjective"  mind,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  vermiform  appendix 
of  the  brain.  The  moment  five  hundred  people  come  into 
a  hall  the  physical  temperature  is  raised.  Every  janitor 
aught  to  know  that,  if  he  does  not;  and  he  will  allow  for  it. 
But  there  is  another  change  going  on  simultaneously  with 
that.  There  is  not  only  a  rise  of  temperature,  there  is 
also  an  elevation  of  temperament.  The  five  hundred  peo- 
ple are  living  in  a  higher  realm  than  they  were  before. 
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They  are  more  sensitive^  more  idealistic^  more  easily  ap* 
pealed  to.  Their  souls  are  more  ready  to  respond  to  the 
true^  the  good  and  the  beautiful  than  any  one  of  these 
same  men  iirould  be  taken  on  the  street  by  himself. 

Further  than  that^  the  aggregate  mind  represents  hu* 
man  nature  at  its  normal^  not  its  abnormal^  nor  its  super* 
normal.  Men  are  at  their  best  when  they  are  sitting  en>ow 
to  elbow^  thinking  about  high  things. 

So  far  about  the  preliminaries  as  to  this  report  of  the 
census-maker. 

There  are  four  counts  in  the  report  of  the  census-taker, 
— ^four  characteristics  that  the  aggregate  mind,  this  socie- 
ty,  this  church,  is  trying  to  deal  with;  and  those  character* 
istics  must,  in  some  fashion,  indicate  for  us  how  our  work 
is  to  be  done.  Note  these  four  simple  characteristics,  aa 
indicated  by  Le  Bon  in  his  study  of  the  *^Crowd,''  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Booth,  the  actor,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

The  first  characteristic  that  differentiates  the  aggregate 
mind  from  the  individual  mind  is  this:  every  aggregate- 
mind,  every  large  body  of  people,  is  in  its  very  nature  in 
the  attitude  of  oelief  never  sceptical,  always  ready  to  be- 
lieve a  thing  that  is  put  forth  to  them  in  fair  fashion,—^ 
not  only  that,  but  the  aggregate  mind  is  in  an  attitude  of 
belief  which  at  a  moment's  notice  can  be  dissipated  and 
disintegrated  by  criticism.  So  sensitive  is  it.  One  needs 
simply  to  read  history  to  find  not  only  the  confirmation  of 
this,  but  the  illustration  of  this.  Here  is  Paul  before  the 
high  priest,  threatened  with  his  life.  He  understands, 
unconsciously  it  would  seem,  the  working  of  this  aggre- 
gate mind.  When  he  sees  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
a  few  moments  before  he  will  be  hurried  out,  he  at  once 
makes  a  criticism  that  disintegrates  this  aggregate  mind, 
decomposes  it  into  its  individual  elements;  and  he  simply 
does  it  by  making  one  criticism,  just  one  word.  They 
were  all  there  in  the  attitude  of  belief;  but  simply  one 
word  disintegrates  them,  and  makes  them  all  doubt.  He 
says,  '^  am  a  Pharisee."  Forthwith  each  man  begins  to 
say  to  himself,  ''I  am  not  a  Pharisee:  I  am  a  Sadducee.'^ 
Immediately  the  whole  aggregate  mind  is  broken  up  as  in 
a  sea  of  glass,  and  there  is  no  more  aggregate  mind:  it  is  a 
mob.  Hlate  understood  it.  People  had  come  before 
him  asking  that  Jesus  should  be  released.  Weak  morally, 
too  weak  even  to  do  a  mean  thing  alone,  Pilate  under- 
stands almost  unconsciously  that  he  can  work  his  will  best 
simply  by  disintegrating  this  aggregate  mind.    So  he  be- 
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gins  by  putting  doubts  in  their  Tninds,  and  says:  '^It  is 
cnstomaiy  for  ns  to  release  somebody  on  this  occasion. 
Donbts  there  are  in  my  mind  who  it  shall  be.  There  is  a 
man  here  named  Jesus  in  whom  I  have  found  no  ill,  but 
that  does  not  follow  that  there  is  none  there/'  Instan- 
taneously the  whole  mind  is  decomposed.  This  crowd 
says^  ^'Give  us  Barabbas/'  and  you  nave  a  mob.  Thai 
principle  is  illustrated  everywhere.  In  the  finest  play^  let 
one  shout^  'TireP'  and  you  have  no  aggregate  mind^  but 
an  aggregation  of  insane  minds.  Criticism,  fear,  anything' 
whidh  disturbs  the  attitude  of  belief,  throws  each  one 
back  into  his  separate  individual  life. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  aggregate  mind  is  that 
you  can  move  it  in  any  direction,  provided  you  begin  where 
it  is  and  move  in  a  straight  line.  The  aggregate  mind 
will  move  in  any  direction  that  you  please  if  you  will  allow 
it  to  start  from  where  it  is  and  allow  it  to  go  in  a  straight 
course.  So  every  theatrical  manager  knows  that,  what- 
ever diversity  there  is  in  his  play,  there  must  be  running 
through  it  all  one  straight  line  of  purpose  or  plot  of  humor 
or  tragedy.  It  may  be,  so  that  this  mind  may  travel  upon 
it.  It  is  the  principle  of  human  nature  everywhere. 
Every  one  in  the  aggregate  will  go  where  you  want  him 
to  go,  provided  you  will  start  him  where  he  is  and  take 
him  tiiere  directly. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  aggregate  mind  is  that  it 
abhors  all  abstractions  and  craves  the  concrete.  We  do- 
not  listen  to  abstractions  that  are  up  in  the  air  and  unin- 
telligible, but  ask  forthwith:  "What  is  it?  Give  us  illus- 
trations of  it.    How  does  it  look  in  the  realm'of  matter?'* 

So  in  the  old  country  you  will  find  the  longest  and  most 
tedious  journeys  broken  up  by  little  shrines  on  this  side 
of  the  road  and  on  the  other.  The  man  who  invented  that 
custom,  understood  the  aggregate  mind,  understood  that 
any  man  will  go  on  a  pilgrimage  of  thought,  if  you  will 
only  let  him  start  from  his  own  hearthstone  and  let  him 
travel  straight  and  let  him  feel  that  other  souls  have  trav- 
elled the  same  way. 

The  fourth  characteristic  of  the  aggregate  mind  is  that 
it  loves  the  heroic  and  the  ideal,  but  only  the  heroic  and 
ideal  as  seen  and  believed  to  be  in  personalities.  Conse- 
quently the  world  will  f  oget  the  'Taerie  Queen,''  but  it 
never  forgets  the  'Idyls  of  the  King."  It  may  forget 
Adam  Smith  and  his  '^Wealth  of  Nations,"  but  it  will  not 
forget  Johnson's  'TSasselas."  The  world  may  forget 
AugustiQe's  "City  of  God,"  but  we  all  remember  "TTtopia."" 
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The  aggregate  mind  seizes  at  once  npon  the  ideal  and  the 
heroic  in  the  artistic  and  the  dnunatic^  if  only  it  can  in- 
'Camate  this  in  some  manner^  so  that  tiie  aggregate  mind 
can  feel  that  ''such  as  these  have  lived  and  died/' 

Now  it  may  be  asked.  Where  is  the  straight  line? 
There  ought  to  be  two,  and  they  ought  to  be  parallel;  and 
I  ask  you  to  look  for  a  moment  and  see  how  these  four 
principles  of  the  aggregate  mind  must  direct  our  religious 
work,  if  our  work  with  society  at  large  is  to  have  anything 
more  than  the  semblance  of  success. 

1.  First,  in  dealing  with  a  congregation  on  Sunday,  we 
iire  not  dealing  with  individual  uniU.  The  Mr.  A.  that 
we  saw  in  the  home  is  not  the  Mr.  A.  sitting  in  the  pew: 
he  is  a  different  man.  His  temperament  has  been  trans- 
figured. Tou  can  say  things  to  him  now,  and  he  will  take 
it  kindly.  He  may  make  resolutions  now  that  would  sim- 
ply have  staggered  him  at  home.  He  is  in  an  attitude  of 
belief.  He  resents  criticism  now.  He  craves  positive- 
ness.  So  the  first  characteristic,  it  would  seem  from  this 
new  point  of  view,  must  be  that  whatever  we  do  in  the 
Sunday-school  or  church  must  be  characterized  by  abso- 
lute positiveness.  He  who  hesitates  is  lost.  One-half  of 
the  strength  of  the  older  churches  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
think  sincerely  that  they  have  an  absolutely  sure  thing. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  their  minds;  and  the  aggre- 
gate mind  never  disintegrates  by  criticism,  is  never 
thrown  back  into  its  individual  life,  never  decomposed  by 
a  doubt,  because  they  are  morally  certain  of  it. 

Now  that  is  not  so  easy  for  us;  and  yet,  friends,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  we  ignore  that  at  our  own  peril.  It  is 
only  in  proportion  as  we  are  positive,  not  necessarily  that 
our  belief  is  the  only  belief, — ^no  one  but  a  fool  cherishes 
that  idea, — ^but  positive  that  we  have  something  that  is 
worth  listening  to;  that  it  is  only  as  we  are  moved  by  a 
spirit  like  that  that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  anything. 

The  author  of  the  ''African  Farm''  has  a  saying  that, 
when  a  man  tears  away  from  the  superstitions  of  life  some 
of  the  claws  still  hang  to  him»  Doctors  tell  us  that,  after 
a  man  has  had  his  arm  amputated,  his  fingers  still  itch. 
An  hallucination  it  may  be,  but  to  him  it  is  very  real. 
One  of  the  claws,  one  of  the  itchings,  with  many  so-called 
liberal  people,  is  the  desire  to  get  even  with  the  other  man. 
They  have  been  victims  of  a  superstition,  as  they  think; 
and,  now  that  they  are  emancipated,  they  "rattle  their 
'Chains  to  show  that  they  are  free."  There  is  danger  that 
with  certain  temperaments  our  preachers  shall  be  more  of 
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s.  dftnger-sign  than  a  guide-post.  The  moment  that  atti- 
tude is  taken  toward  the  aggregate  mind^  the  very  moment 
that  position  is  assumed  before  a  large  congregation,  each 
element  is  decomposed  into  its  own  separate  will  again. 
He  becomes  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodut,  a  conservative 
IJnitariany  a  radical  Unitarian,  or  what  not,  as  he  was 
when  he  came  in.  And  necessarily  so.  This  principle  of 
the  necessity  for  absolute  positiveness  in  whatever  we  un- 
dertake with  the  aggregate  mind  is  often  violated  by  our 
love  of  fair  play.  It  has  been  said  that  we  would  find  some 
^ood  to  say  about  the  devil;  and,  as  the  old  lady  said,  '^e 
certainly  is  very  industrious.''  More  than  once  you  and 
I  have  listened  to  Unitarian  sermons,  or  rather  to  sermons 
by  Unitarians — ^for  they  are  two  different  things, — ^in 
which  the  ground  has  been  amply  covered  in  which  the 
point  has  been  pressed  home  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great 
•congregation  would  rise,  and  say,  '^Speak  thoii  imto  us, 
and  we  will  do  it."  And  then  the  minister  has  said,  '^Thia 
is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament."  Or  he  has  stated  his 
'brief:  he  has  outlined  his  presentation  of  some  higher  duty 
for  a  man;  and  when  the  aggregate  mind  is  all  ready  to 
•close  upon  the  proposition,  and  accept  it  as  an  auto-sugges- 
tion for  the  coming  days,  the  preacher  says,  '^I  doubt  not, 
friend,  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
IJet  us  pray."     [Laughter.] 

What  is  the  result  of  that?  Only  one  thing:  the  aggre- 
gate mind  is  at  once  promptly  and  peremptorily  disinte- 
grated. That  congregation  has  not  been  helped:  it  has 
been  lowered,  because  they  were  ready  for  the  revelation, 
und  no  revelation  came;  and  it  is  hard  to  get  them  back  to 
the  same  altitude  again. 

We  are  tempted  to  violate  this  principle  in  our  zeal  for 
<church  extension.  Where  the  zealous  man  goes  into  a 
new  section  of  the  country  and  sa3rs,  almost  in  hyper-con- 
sciousness, ''I  don't  want  to  pass  for  what  I  am  not:  I 
want  to  make  it  distinctly  understood  in  this  community 
that  I  am  a  Unitarian,  and  that  I  do  not  believe  certain 
things."  So  he  says  to  himself:  "The  first  thine  I  must  do 
is  to  define  my  position.  I  must  differentiate  mis  chiuxsh, 
which  is  about  to  be,  from  the  other  churches  that  are; 
and  I  must  convince  the  people  that  this  church  is 
needed."  Let  us  go  back  to  our  principle  that  the  aggre- 
gate mind  already  believes.  The  fact  that  you  are  here 
to  establish  a  church  already  convinces  the  aggregate  mind 
that  that  church  is  needed.  The  moment  the  process 
of  differentiation  begins,  the  moment  the  mind  begins 
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to  doubt,  it  disintegrates;  and  next  Sunday  you  *  an- 
nounce that  the  service  is  postponed  indefinitely.  So  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  want  for  our  work  is  one  which 
we  might  take  to  heart.  Emerson,  who  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood the  laws  of  the  mind  without  being  a  psychologist^ 
said:  ''Omit  the  negative  propositions.  Arm  us  with  in- 
cessant affirmatives.^' 

We  have  a  gospel  to  preach:  then  let  us  preach  it.  Let 
us  not  admit  that  it  is  a  matter  of  temperament  whether 
the  world  is  to  believe  it  or  that  it  depends  upon  a  phre- 
nological examination  of  a  man's  head  whether  he  is  to 
believe  it  or  not.    The  moment  we  hesitate  we  are  lost. 

2.  The  second  article  in  the  report  of  the  census  col- 
lector is  that  the  aggregate  mind  can  be  induced  to  move 
in  any  direction  from  where  it  stands  if  you  will  only  ask 
it  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  the  aggregate  mind  craves  simplicity.  As  the 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points, 
so  the  aggr^ate  mind  says, 'If  you  wish  to  accomplisJi  your 
purpose,  takes  us  on  the  i^ortest  way.''  Now  simplicity  is 
not  one  of  the  virtues  that  is  bom  with  Unitarians.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  we  have  to  cultivate.  A  Unitarian  sermon 
in  monosyllables  would  be  a  curiosity.  Only  a  little  while 
ago  I  asked  a  friend  what  he  was  going  to  preach  on  Sun- 
day, and  he  said,  "The  Empirical  Value  of  Unitarianism.'^ 
I  said,  "May  Qod  help  youl"  [Laughter.]  What  did  he 
mean?  Why,  he  meant  that  Unitarianism  was  a  good  thing 
to  live  by.  Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  did  he  not 
say  so?  Why  ask  the  aggregate  mind  to  go  around  Bobin 
Hood's  bam,  when  the  doors  are  open  on  both  sides  and 
we  can  go  through  it?  Many  of  us  think  that  we  are  pro- 
found when  we  are  only  muddy,  and  some  people  think 
that  the  stream  is  very  shallow  because  it  is  clear.  Both 
are  mistakes.  But  it  is  hard  for  us  to  cultivate  simplicity, 
because  we  have  come  from  the  giants  of  the  world, — ^Ei. 
Holmes,  Ix>well,  Emerson,  those  great  soids  who  wrote 
their  sermons  as  essays,  whose  sermons  were  read  in  the 
cultivated  homes  of  Boston,  read  at  a  time  when  there 
were  not  the  distractions  and  diversions  that  there  are  to- 
day. Now  another  generation  has  come  on  the  floor,  and 
have  studied  our  great  models,  and  said,  "We  can  quote  if 
we  cannot  understand  the  essays  of  Ehnerson;"  and  we 
think  we  mu£rt  imitate  his  style.  There  are  many  who  had 
rather  make  an  epigram  than  save  a  soul.  There  is  some 
truth,  quite  too  much  truth  for  a  smile,  in  the  story  where 
one  man  said  to  a  Unitarian,  "Will  you  tell  me  the  differ^ 
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ence  between  a  sin  and  an  impropriety?''  'HiVell/'  said 
he,  '^a  Bin  can  be  forgiven,  but  an  impropriety  cannot/' 
[Laughter.]  There  is  just  enough  of  trul^  in  that.  But 
men  are  not  waiting  to  hear  somebody  who  would  rather 
enunciate  a  balanced  sentence,  a  finished  period,  than 
send  the  gospel  of  Qod  right  home  in  Anglo-Saxon  phrase, 
so  that  it  diould  haunt  men.  The  aggregate  mind  resents 
sesquipedalian  words,  and  will  not  travel  by  curves,  but 
wants  to  go  straight  on.  I  said  this  was  a  virtue  which 
had  to  be  cultivated.  One  of  our  New  England  poets  vir- 
tually admits  that.  Emerson,  you  remember,  said  that  he 
would  pray  for  the  gift  of  continuity.  The  prayer  was 
not  answered.  [Laughter.]  Lowell  prayed  for  the  same 
gift  of  simplicity,  and  the  prayer  was  partly  answered.  It 
was  the  Scotchman  who  woke  him  up.  When  he  was 
travelling  abroad  and  saw  the  rude-handed  Scots  reading 
Bums's  poems,  then  and  there  Lowell  was  converted  to 
simplicity,  and  he  wrote: — 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  ^lad  the  two  or  three 

High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century; 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 

One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 

And  friendless  sons  of  men. 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line. 

Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art. 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faitn  and  manhood  shine 

In  the  untutored  heart. 

Not  until  the  demon  of  literary  vanity  is  entirely  cast 
out  of  lis  will  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Ghost  possess  us.  Not 
until  we  leave,  once  for  all,  the  pedantry  of  the  schools  and 
come  into  the  chamber  of  devotion,  will  the  tongues  of 
fire  touch  us,  so  that  every  man  shall  hear  us  speaking  in 
his  own  tongue. 

3.  The  tnird  principle  of  our  census-taker  is  that  the 
aggregate  mind  loves  the  heroic  and  the  concrete,  must 
have  it.  Here  is  the  principal  question  applied  to  every 
phase  of  our  religious  work.  We  are  tempted  to  forget  that 
the  men  who  are  now  living  want  to  have  their  experience 
interpreted,  not  by  the  book  of  Bevelation  or  by  the  book 
of  Daniel,  but  by  a  gospel,  which  throbs  with  life.  They 
crave  the  concrete.    Our  very  first  virtue  is  in  danger  of 
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becoming  our  most  deadly  sin^ — namely^  the  open-minded- 
ness  of  our  faith^ — ^which  makes  us  the  champion  of 
almost  every  new  thought.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall 
put  our  lumb^  into  our  house  before  it  is  well  seasoned,, 
and  we  shall  talk  about  things  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  use- mystical  words  with  a  high  meaning,  when  the 
simple  fact  of  the  case  is,  we  have  not  yet  grasped  it.  It 
is  very  well  to  **hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star;''  but  too  many 
of  us  are  trying  to  make  connection  with  some  nebula  or 
some  comet,  and  the  thing  does  not  go.  The  feeling  is 
abroad  that  people,  for  instance,  are  not  interested  in  evo- 
lution. No,  they  are.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  which  the  ag^ 
gregate  mind  is  interested.  Where,  then,  is  the  faiQtP  It 
was  said,  you  know,  that,  if  Shakespeare's  works  were  all 
destroyed,  there  were  a  score  of  Englishmen  who  could 
reproduce  or  transcribe  them.  It  is  true  that,  if  Hegel's 
works  were  lost,  if  Herbert  Spencer's  works  were  de- 
stroyed, there  are  a  score  of  Unitarian  ministers  whocould^ 
transcribe  them  all  from  memory.  One  does  not  see  why 
they  should  not;  they  have  been  doing  it  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  [Laughter.]  But  the  trouble  is  here:  the 
aggregate  mind  does  not  want  evolution  preached,  it  wants 
evolution  practised..  Now  the  very  first  law  of  evolution 
is  not  an  abstraction:  it  is  concrete;  namely,  the  law  of 
adaptation  to  our  environment.  So  it  comes  about  that 
many  a  man  who  is  preaching  the  abstract  theme  of  evolu- 
tion is  violating  the  very  first  principle  of  his  thesis  by 
failing  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment.  He  forgets 
that  the  aggregate  mind  craves  not  the  abstract,  but  the 
concrete;  that  it  cares  nothing  for  the  book  of  Revelation, 
but  everything  for  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  that  it 
cares  for  the  ideals  of  the  men  in  them;  that  nothing  that 
is  human  is  without  interest  to  it.  It  must  be  made  to  see 
human  life  evolving. 

4.    Lastly,  the  fourth  characteristic  of  the  aggregate- 
mind  is  that  it  loves  the  heroic  and  the  ideal,  but  only  as 
they  are  incorporated  in  personality,  not  for  themselves. 
No  placarding  virtues,  no  automatic  virtues,  such  as  we- 
have  in  the  'Taerie  Queen,"  for  instance,  where  you  can 
see  the  poet  back  there  pulling  the  wires:  that  does  not 
appeal  to  them.    They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  fliesh 
and  blood.    Here,  I  believe,  is  our  strongest  and  our  weak- 
est point.    The  aggregate  mind,  society,  is  hungering  for 
the  very  gospel  we  have  to  give  them;  but  it  will  not  ac- 
cept the  gospel  save  as  that  gospel  can  be  attached  to  some^ 
living  personality.     The  experience  of  every  one  of  ur 
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proves  that.  The  church  that  denies  in  toto  the  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  turn  right  around  and  worship  its  min- 
ister. [Laughter.]  The  minister  will  deny  in  toto  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,, 
and  then  he  will  quote  Huxley  and  Emerson  as  £f  they 
were  the  ultimate  authority  in  their  different  realms,  tt 
simply  illustrates  this  principle:  that  the  tree  of  life^  in 
its  early  stages  at  least,  must  have  something  to  climb  on. 
I  think  there  is  a  hint  here  for  our  work.  The  world  will 
love  to  see  simple  printsiples  of  human  nature  interpreted 
and  illustrated  by  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  there  is 
no  criticism  offered,  the  aggregate  mind  will  accept  this; 
but  a  single  word  can  spoil  it  all.  Take  an  illustration. 
A  large  audience  is  like  a  full  charged  organ,  so  sensitive- 
ihat,  it  you  but  touch  it,  a  note  comes  forth.  Suppose  you 
say  to  a  large  congregation,  '^ Jesus  Christ  was  a  man  just 
like  you*'  Instantly  the  aggregate  mind  is  disintegrated  be- 
yond repair  at  that  service.  Suppose,  however,  you  say^ 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  another  way:  ^'Jesus  Christ 
was  just  exactly  such  a  man  as  you  may  become.'^  What 
is  the  difference?  The  difference  is  that  in  this  latter 
statement  you  have  obeyed  those  four  laws  of  the  aggre- 
gate mind;  you  have  made  positive  assertion,  you  have 
made  it  in  a  straight  line;  you  have  made  it  so  that  it 
seems  heroic,  and  you  have  endowed  it  with  throbbing* 
vitality,  because  you  have  linked  it  to  his  nature.  So 
with  all  the  great  principles;  they  can  be  illustrated  in  the- 
simplest  terms;  and,  when  we  TTnitarians  learn  how  to  do- 
it,  the  church  at  work  will  be  at  work  successfully. 


THE  CHUECH  AT  WOBSHIP. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM    MILTON    BRUNDAGE,  PH.  D. 

In  a  sense  profoundly  true  the  church  at  work  is  the 
church  at  worship.  To  labor  is  to  pray.  He  who  does  not 
woiik  does  not  worship.  The  primary  meaning  of  worship 
is  to  attribute  worth;  worth-ship  becomes  softened  to  wor- 
ship. But  it  means  more  than  this.  To  recognize  that 
which  is  worthy,  to  love  and  revere  it^  to  devote  one's  self 
to  its  service^ — ^all  this  is  implied  in  the  word.  Belief, 
love,  reverence,  and  devoted  service  are  therefore  es- 
sential elements  in  true  worship.  Supreme  worship  can  be 
given  only  to  that  which  is  of  supreme  worth  measured 
by  the  moral  ideals  of  life. 

He  who  possesses  no  high  moral  ideal  cannot  worship. 
To  him  there  is  no  such  reality  as  truth,  beauty,  justice, 
goodness,  love.  He  measures  everything  by  the  mere 
pleasure  it  affords  him  or  by  the  pain  it  helps  him  to  avoid, 
not  know  what  genuine  worship  means. 

One  may  believe  theoreticallv  in  the  reality  of  truth, 
beauty,  justice,  goodness,  love;  but,  so  long  as  he  fails  to 
love  and  reverence  them,  he  is  no  worshipper.  He  may 
even  love  and  revere  them  in  a  superficial,  sentimental 
fashion;  but  so  long  as  he  does  not  devote  himself  to  these 
realities,  does  not  seek  to  realize  them  in  his  life,  he  does 
not  know  what  genuine  worship  means. 

Worship  in  any  true  sense  is  possible  only  to  man,  and 
only  to  that  man  who  has  attained  to  the  ideal  of  supreme 
moral  worth.  In  the  long  process  of  evolution  a  critical 
moment  was  at  last  reached  'when  this  ideal  of  moral 
worth  first  dawned  upon  the  human  mind.  Up  to  that  time 
worship  had  been  impossible:  thereafter  to  refuse  to  wor- 
ship became  almost  impossible.  The  normal  man  per- 
ceived in  his  own  mind  a  scale  of  values,  as  J.  B.  Crozier 
describes  it,  by  which  he  measured  worth.  According  to 
this  scale,  truth  is  better,  infinitely  better,  than  falsehood, 
beauty  than  ugliness,  justice  than  injustice,  love  and  good- 
will than  hatred  and  ill-will.  At  the  first  these  ideals  were 
crude  and  imperfect,  just  as  in  the  minds  of  multitudes 
of  people  they  are  crude  and  imperfect  to  this  day.    But 
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the  scale  in  the  mind  was  there:  the  man  had  begun  to 
perceive  the  worth  of  these  ideals,  to  worship  them.  His 
Ood  had  become  a  moral  Being  that  deserved  his  worship. 

Long  before  this  time  the  savage  had  prostrated  him- 
self in  terror  before  the  ghost  of  his  dead  chieftain,  per- 
haps his  earliest  god;  but  this  prostration  with  its  sacri- 
fices and  incantations  did  not  constitute  true  worship  any 
more  than  the  prostration  of  multitudes  of  men  ana 
women  throughout  Christendom  to-day  before  the  God 
of  some  ethically  discredited  theology  can  be  said  to  con- 
fititute  true  worship.  True  worship  is  something  very 
different  from  this.  "To  worship  rightly^^  is  to  recognize 
the  moral  worth  of  the  infinite  Ood,  to  love  and  revere  him, 
tmd  to  dedicate  one's  self  to  the  realization  of  Ood's  will 
in  one's  own  personal  life  and  throughout  human  society. 
True  worship  implies  moral  aspiration,  devotion,  service, 
the  absolute  commitment  of  one's  life  to  his  ideals,  to  his 
God  whose  will  represents  the  worshipper's  highest  and 
holiest  and  best.  There  is  no  other  worship  worthy  of  the 
name. 

According  to  this  definition,  therefore,  the  church  at 
work  is  manifestly  the  church  at  worship;  for,  unless  the 
church  is  persistently  and  zealously  working  toward  the 
realization  of  the  highest  and  holiest  and  best,  it  has  not 
begun  to  worship  at  all.  What  is  called  distinctively  a 
service  of  worship  is  worse  than  useless,  worse  than  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  effort,  imless  it  ministers  to  the  church 
at  work.  Long  prayers,  rapturous,  ecstatic  communion 
with  the  Infinite,  mystic  contemplation  and  adoration 
which  exhaust  the  vital  energies  of  the  devotee  and  make 
the  common  every-day  service  of  truth,  justice,  and  good- 
will distasteful  and  irksome,  do  not  constitute  true  worship; 
they  are  a  positive  hindrance  to  it.  To  complete  the  act 
of  worship,  we  must  work.  The  practical  activities  of  a 
church,  therefore,  are  vitally  related  to  its  devotional  ac- 
tivities; are  but  two  stages  of  the  one  complete  act:  to 
worship  and  to  work  cannot  be  separated  even  in  thought. 

What  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
programme  of  this  Conference  was  the  consideration  at 
this  time  of  that  which  is  distinctively  known  as  the  pub- 
lic religious  service,  the  service  of  public  worship.  We 
all  know  that  there  is  a  growing  number  of  liberal  people 
who  minimize  the  importance  of  this  service.  Church  at- 
tendance does  not  begin  to  be  as  common  as  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  church  thronged  as  it  was  in 
the  past.    "Not  only  is  it  certainly  true  that  a  much  smaller 
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per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  attend  church  to-day 
than  did  attend  twenty-nye  years  ago^  but  also  a  smaller 
per  cent,  of  the  church  members  attend  than  did  at  that 
time.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  decrease  of  attendance 
upon  the  public  worship? 

Radically  different  and  even  contradictory  reasons  are 
advanced  to  explain  it.  On  the  one  hand^  you  hear  it 
positively  afiirmed  that  there  is  a  serious  decline  in  the 
hold  religion  has  upon  the  people.  There  is  not  as  much 
religion  as  there  used  to  be.  As  our  civilization  daily 
grows  more  sordid  and  commercial,  practical  materialism 
is  becoming  more  and  more  conmion.  A  tide  of  unbelief 
is  sweeping  over  the  world  and  submerging  our  religious 
institutions.  In  this  critical  scientific  age  the  old  altars 
are  being  f  orsaken,  the  holy  sacraments  ignored,  the  great 
historic  creeds  despised.  Surely,  religion  is  perilling 
from  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  hear  it  affirmed  just  as  positively 
that  the  churches  are  neglected  because  they  have  not  kept 
abreast  of  the  religious  progress  of  our  time.  The  hold  of 
practical  religion  on  the  people  is  stronger  than;  ever  be- 
fore, but  the  churches  will  not  discard  their  obsolete 
methods  and  adapt  themselves  to  modem  conditions.  Men 
pray  less  in  the  old  manner,  but  they  love  and  serve  more. 
They  can  worship  more  satisfactorily  in  their  homes  or 
out  under  the  open  sky  in  the  forests,  in  the  fields  among 
the  birds  and  the  fiowers,  or  beside  the  sea,  than  they  c^ 
in  the  conventional  church.  The  priests  and  the  churcn 
altars  are  being  forsaken  because  the  priests  and  the 
churches  have  forsaken  the  living  God. 

In  all  probability  in  both  of  these  assigned  reasons  for 
decreased  attendance  upon  church  services  there  is  some 
measure  of  truth.  Certainly  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  indif- 
ference to  religion  on  the  part  of  multitudes  of  our 
people.  The  glittering  material  prizes  of  life  miade  pos- 
sible by  amazing  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  last 
century  seem  to  be  too  attractive  for  them  to  resist.  Many 
become  so  absorbed  in  business,  or  in  their  search  after 
positive  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe,  or  in  their 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  that  they  lose  their  interest  in  spirit- 
ual things.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  unbelief  in 
the  God  of  truth,  justice,  and  good-will,  and  of  genuine  be- 
lief in  the  god  of  money  and  of  large  battalions. 

No  evolutionist,  however,  who  perceives  the  goal  to- 
ward which  the  universe  is  progressing,  no  theistic  evolu- 
tionist who  believes  in  the  everlasting  reality  of  religion. 
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can  affirm  that  pure  and  imdefiled  religion  is  perishing 
from  the  earth.  No  serious  thoughtful  student  of  the  past 
as  well  as  of  his  own  time  can  fail  to  be  persuaded  that 
never  before  were  there  so  many  men  and  women  en«> 
amoured  of  the  good  life  as  there  are  to-day^  that  never  be* 
fore  in  human  history  did  so  many  appreciate  the  supreme 
importance  of  truth,  justice,  ana  human  brotherhood  aa 
they  do  to-day,  that  never  before  was  there  so  much  dis- 
interested devotion  to  the  noblest  ends  of  life,  never  before 
was  there  so  much  ethical  enthusiasm,  so  much  genuine 
religion. 

Much  of  this  truly  religious  devotion  is  found  outside 
of  organized  religion,  outside  of  all  churches;  but  it  is  re- 
ligious all  the  same.  We  rightly  claim  as  religious  men 
those  in  every  community  who  are  religious  without  being 
conscious  of  it,  those  who  according  to  conventional  ideas 
possess  no  religion,  who  themselves  lay  claim  to  none, 
who  are  nevertheless  more  keenly  sensitive,  more  promptly 
responsive  to  every  word  of  truth,  to  every  manifestation 
of  beauty,  to  every  act  of  justice  and  good-will,  than  many 
of  us  who  make  the  loudest  profession.  These  men  see 
more  in  the  universe  than  any  of  us  see.  They  feel  more 
keenly  any  lack  of  harmony  between  their  actual  lives 
and  their  ideals.  They  are  more  uncompromising  in  their 
obedience  to  conscience.  They  labor  more  resolutely  to 
win  fhe  approval  of  the  God  within  their  own  breast. 
They  are  readier  than  most  of  us  to  make  heroic  sacrifices 
for  noble  spiritual  ends.  They  live  lives  of  greater  value 
to  human  society.  Certainly,  if  religion  possesses  any 
meaning  worth  contending  for,  these  men  outside  of  all 
churches  who  urge  no  claim  whatsoever  must  be  considered 
among  the  most  religious  of  us  all. 

While,  therefore,  we  confidently  believe  that  there  is 
more  religion  in  the  world  than  ever  before,  we  must 
frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  all  found  within 
the  organized  church;  and  we  must  further  admit  what 
seems  to  be  a  fact  equally  well  .established, — ^that  in  many 
of  our  churches  there  is  less  vital  religion  than  there  used 
to  be.  These  churches  continue  to  maintain  themselves 
largely  because  of  the  momentum  of  the  past  not  yet  ex* 
bausted,  but  without  fresh  supplies  of  energy  thev  cannot 
long  persist. 

It  is  justly  complained  that  in  these  churches  the  old 
ritual  of  worship,  hallowed  though  it  be  by  the  associations 
of  the  past,  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  to-day.  Once 
it  corresponded  with  reality,  and  voiced  the  deepest  long* 
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ings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart.  Its  creeds^ 
hymns,  and  prayers  rang  out  to  the  thought  of  the  time; 
they  do  not,  however,  ring  true  to  the  thought  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  they 
are  discredited,  outgrown,  interesting  only  as  memorials 
of  the  past.  They  no  longer  correspond  to  man^s  real 
ideals^  no  longer  express  his  profoimdest  convictions  of 
truth.  • 

Again,  it  is  complained  that  in  these  churches  the  ritual 
of  worship  is  narrow  and  more  or  less  sectarian.  It  is  not 
broad  enough,  sympathetic  enough,  all-inclusive  enough 
to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  our  time. 

In  our  worship  we  have  been  accustomed  to  sing: — 

"Like  a  mighty  army 
Moves  the  church  of  God; 
Brothers,  we  are  treading 
Where  the  saints  have  trod; 
We  are  not  divided^ 
All  one  body  we. 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine, 
One  in  charity." 

What  has  been  too  often  understood  and  is  plainly  im- 
plied by  the  words  is  something  like  this:  We,  the  members 
of  our  sect,  our  denomination,  or  the  group  of  denomin- 
ations which  agree  most  nearly  in  doctrine  with  us, — ^we 
are  like  "a  mighty  army,*'  we  constitute  "the  church  of 
God,'*  as  undivided  in  doctrine  as  in  hope  and  charity. 

To  become  adapted  to  the  ritual  of  worship  demanded 
by  the  more  catholic  spirit  of  our  time,  this  hjrmn  (I  use 
the  hymn  simply  as  a  type  of  its  class)  must  be  changed  in 
some  such  way  as  this: — 
Not 

"All  one  body  we. 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine. 
One  in  charity/' 

but  rather 

"One  in  hope  and  purpose, 
One  in  charity." 

One,  because  all  of  us,  religious  men  and  women  of  every 
name,  of  every  creed,  are  working  in  the  same  spirit  toward 
the  same  noble  ends;  one  in  the  same  attitude  toward  our 
highest  and  holiest  ideals,  our  God;  one  in  our  devotion  to 
our  fellow-men;  one  in  the  all-compelling  motive  to  help 
the  world  upward  and  onward.  Samuel  Longfellow  has 
given  us  a  church  hymn  which  admirably  expresses  the 
new  spirit: — 
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"One  holy  church  of  God  appears 
Through  every  age  and  race." 

The  prayers  of  the  modem  ritual^  like  the  hyiniis^  must 
express  the  outpouring  of  the  universal  human  hearty  with- 
out a  discordant  note^  without  the  suspicion  of  a  sectarian 
bias.  The  Lord^s  Prayer  is  of  this  character;  but  how  few 
of  the  other  prayers  of  yarious  rituals  are!  Many  of  them 
presuppose  a  narrow  and  sectarian  view  of  man  and  of 
God  and  of  the  aims  of  lif  e^  which  it  is  impossible  that  lib- 
eral and  conservatiye,  kneeling  side  by  side^  can  use  to- 
gether. 

What  is  true  of  the  hymns  and  the  prayers  is  true  of  the 
Scripture  readings  of  the  ritual.  If  they  are  to  minister 
effectively  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  men  of  to-day, 
they  must  be  wisely  selected^ — not  exclusively  from  one 
source,  but  from  what  Thomas  De  Quincey  calls  '^the  liter- 
ature of  power''  of  all  nations  and  of  all  tunes,  always  with 
the  frank  recognition  that  the  literature  of  the  Old  and 
'Sew  Testament  occupy  the  first  place  in  yalue  and  impor- 
tance. 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  we  can  easily  overestimate 
the  importance  of  social  worship  in  our  churches  that  shall 
be  broad  and  sympathetic  in  spirit  and  true  to  the  thought 
of  our  time.  We  may  be  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  no 
priest  or  minister  is  necessary  to  constitute  true  worships 
that  no  church  is  necessary;  that  one  may  worship  Gk>d 
under  the  open  sky,  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  forest  or  beside 
the  sea,  just  as  truly  as  in  the  customary  house  of  prayer. 
We  may  frankly  admit  that  wherever  there  are  found  men 
and  women  who  are  serving  a  noble  unpopular  cause  with 
disinterested  devotion,  wherever  men  and  women  in  true 
self-f orgetfulness  are  seeking  to  uplift  the  fallen,  to  com- 
fort the  broken-hearted,  and  encourage  the  weak  and 
hopeless,  there  is  found  genuine  worship  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood. 

The  practical  question  is  not  whether  the  rare  and 
gifted  individual  can  get  along  without  the  social  worship 
of  the  church,  but  whether  the  average  man  can  get  along 
without  it,  whether  he  will  be  as  apt  to  "do  justly  and  to 
love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God"  without 
its  uplift  and  inspiration  as  with  it,  and  whether  even  the 
rare  and  gifted  will  not  be  the  better  with  it  than  without 
it.  Because  we  are  social  beings,  we  need. the  help  that 
comes  from  genuine  social  worship  to  fit  us  for  the  noblest 
activities  of  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything 
that  can  take  its  place,  any  substitute  for  it  that  can  pro- 
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duce  jufit  the  same  results.  For  those  who^  while  they 
differ  from  one  another  in  belief^  share  a  common  spirit 
and  are  working  toward  a  common  end,  to  come  together 
and  together  commune  with  their  6od  means  infinitely 
more  in  the  re-enforcement  of  the  individual's  flagging 
courage,  in  the  quickening  of  his  faith,  in  the  deepening 
of  his  devotion,  in  the  comforting  of  his  sorrow,  in  the 
enrichment  of  his  spiritual  life,  than  solitary  worship 
amid  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  the  world 
affords. 

The  great  Companion  is  never  far  from  any  one  of  us, 
but  we  are  not  always  and  everywhere  equally  conscious  of 
his  presence. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon." 

The  church  at  worship  ought  to  (and  does,  at  its  best) 
help  men  to  get  back  their  ^Tiearts,''  help  them  to  catch 
the  vision,  hear  the  voice.  It  lifts  tiiem  to  a  higher  plane 
of  thought  and  feeling,  into  a  purer,  diviner  atmosphere, 
in  which  they  can  see  more  clearly  and  truly,  in  which 
their  material  interests  lose  their  exaggerated  importance 
and  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  great 
spiritual  interests  of  life.  In  the  conscious  presence  of 
their  Qod  they  pledge  themselves  anew  to  the  imfinished 
tasks  awaiting  them.  Their  ideals  become  distinctly  de- 
fined, and  regain  the  reality  which  they  had  lost.  They 
once  more  perceive  that  only  in  the  service  of  those  ideals 
can  they  be  at  one  with  their  (Jod. 

Unassisted  by  their  fellows,  only  those  rare  and  gifted 
spirits  among  us  are  able  to  catch  the  vision  and  hear  the 
voice.  The  ordinary  man  finds  the  stem  struggle  for 
bread  too  absorbing;  he  lives  at  too  high  a  pressure,  is  dis- 
tracted by  too  many  cares.  His  eyes  are  glued  upon  the 
ground.  Left  to  himself,  he  finds  it  almost  impossible 
to  lift  them  up  to  the  mountains,  whence  alone  cometh 
his  help.  Certainly,  the  church  at  worship  bias  a  divine 
mission  to  him. 

If  there  are  any  among  us  who  feel  that  they  do  not 
need  the  inspiration  of  social  worship,  the  consciousness 
that  others  need  them  ought  to  be  a  sufficiently  powerful 
motive  to  induce  them  to  unite  with  their  fellows.  After 
all,  it  is  what  we  can  give,  more  than  what  we  can  get,  that 
ought  to  constrain  us.*   Thus,  coming  together  in  the 
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spirit  of  a  true  worshipper^  in  the  spirit  of  a  sympathetic 
brother  man,  forgetting  for  the  moment  all  that  divides^ 
ignoring  all  merely  indiTidual  idiosyncrasies^  we  can  best 
help  one  another  to  the  possession  of  ^'that  quenchless 
faitii"  without  which  life  would  not  be  worth  the  liTing. 

'T.  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints/'  Surely,  there 
is  no  nobler  article  than  this  in  the  Apostle's  Creed. 
When  men  once  come  to  believe  in  it,  they  will  be  irresist- 
ibly drawn  to  the  public  service  of  worship  and  will  help 
to  lift  it  to  its  best. 

We  know  that  Emerson  after  many  years  of  absence 
from  the  village  church  at  Concord,  went  back  to  it  again 
because  of  what  he  foimd  it  meant  to  his  spiritual  life. 
Gifted  prophet  though  he  was,  he  needed  the  help  that 
came  to  him  in  the  social  worship  as  much  as  his  fellow- 
worshippers  needed  him. 

Only  recently  a  layman  of  our  fellowship,  one  of  the 
most  devout  and  thoughtful  of  our  writers,  confessed  to 
me  that,  after  a  long  absence,  he^  too,  ^ad  gone  back  to 
take  his  place  in  the  church  because  he  had  missed  its 
services.  He  had  thought  that  he  could  get  along  better 
without  the  church  than  with  it,  but  he  had  discovered  his 
mistake.  He  had  determined  hereafter  to  exert  all  his 
personal  influence  to  help  to  make  the  church  at  worship 
more  efficient. 

One  word  more  in  conclusion.  To  produce  the  best  spir- 
itual results,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  an  elaborate 
ritual  of  worship.  To  many  of  us,  the  simpler  the  service, 
the  better.  We  prefer  that  more  be  left  to  our  imagina- 
tion- We  worship  best  when  we  are  free  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  conventional  forms. 

I  for  one  dislike  to  hear  those  of  our  own  fellowship 
criticise  ''our  bare,  uninterestiug  congregational  service.*' 
It  is  bare  and  uninteresting  only  when  the  singing  is 
merely  perfunctory,  when  the  Scripture  readings  are  care- 
lessly selected  and  slovenly  interpreted,  when  the  prayers 
are  labored  and  artificial.  It  is  bare  and  uninteresting 
only  when  a  warm  himian  sympathy  and  a  devotional  spirit 
are  wanting.  And  who  but  ourselves  are  to  blame  for  this 
spiritual  barrenness? 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  an  elaborate  musical  and  responsive  service  for  those 
who  like  it,  provided  the  spirit  of  true  social  worship  be 
not  sacrificed.  But  to  many  of  us  the  only  enrichment 
of  the  service  of  worship  that  really  counts  is  the  intro- 
duction into  our  simple  congregational  forms  of  a  more 
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profoundly  devout  spirit,  of  a  more  intelligent  and  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  presence  of  our  God^  and  of  an 
^argement  of  our  social  sympathies.  We  cannot  be  per* 
suaded  that  any  merely  ssstiietic  elaboration  of  the  service 
is  calculated  to  Help  us  to  feel  more  deeply  the  ties  that 
bind  us  to  one  another  and  to  the  great  family  of  Gk)d  or 
to  help  us  to  realize  more  thoroughly  the  supreme  worth 
of  our  ideals  and  the  demands  they  make  upon  us. 

After  all^  the  final  test  of  the  value  of  our  worship  will 
be  the  fidelity  of  our  service. 

''Oh,  he  whom  Jesus  loved  hath  truly  spoken! 

The  holier  worship  which  he  dei^s  to  bless 
Restores  the  lost,  and  binds  the  spirit  broken. 
And  feeds  the  vridow  and  the  fatherless. 

'"Then,  brother  man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother. 
Where  pit^  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there. 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 
Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer.'^ 


THE  CHUBCH  AT  WORSHIP. 

BY  REV.  LEWIS  G.  WILSON. 

A  small  child  of  my  acquaintance  was  not  long  since 
examining  closely  a  silyer  half -dollar.  With  that  fresh 
and  imaffected  curiosity  peculiar  to  childhood^  he  studied 
the  features  of  the  goddess  of  Liberty,  counted  the  leaves 
in  the  laurel  wreath^  the  stars  and  the  arrows^  and  then 
began  slowly  to  decipher  the  legend  at  the  top.  After 
several  vain  attempts  to  sound  the  various  words,  at  last 
he  exclaimed  triumphantly,  "In  Gold  we  trust.'* 

I  had  for  some  time  been  trying  to  find  a  simple  and 
concise  statement  of  the  spiritual  attitude  of  this  genera- 
tion. The  oft-repeated'  and  rarely  challenged  common- 
place remark  that  ours  is  not  an  age  of  faith  I  had  always 
felt  was  grievously  at  fault, — as  if  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge, our  opportunities  and  our  wants  was  to  decrease  in 
like  ratio,  our  faith  in  the  possibliity  of  having  those 
wants  satisfied.  But  just  how  to  characterize  in  good  form 
the  faith  that  I  knew  existed  everywhere  among  compe- 
tent men  and  women  did  not  occur  to  me  imtil  I  received 
it  from  the  lips  of  the  little  child.  In  substituting  the  word 
''Gold"  for  "(Jod,''  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  less 
faith  in  the  world  than  there  was  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
or  of  Cotton  Mather,  when  men  said  *'thee''  and  ''thou'' 
and  filled  their  conversation  with  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament.  It  simply  means  that  our  first  conscious 
recognition  and  homage  turns  to  a  secondary  instead  of  a 
primary  cause.  And  it  is  likewise  true,  especially  among 
those  who  have  formed  orderly  habits  of  thought,  that  the 
sense  of  an  irresistible  primary  cause  is  ever  present  as  a 
subconscious  reality.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  law 
of  gravitation  rises,  perhaps,  above  the  realm  of  faith.  But 
it  is  in  a  most  perfect  faith  that  we  yield  ourselves  to  it, 
believe  in  it  when  to  all  appearance  it  fails  to  operate, 
and  build  our  theories  and  make  our  inventions  in  the  ab- 
solute trust  that  it  will  respond  instantly  from  the  utter- 
most regions  of  the  universe  to  the  lightest  footfall  of  the 
smallest  child.    Such  faith  neither  IHijah  nor  the  priests 
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of  Baal  possessed.  In  the  distant  and  inevitable  chemical 
affinity  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen^ — seeking  each  other 
and  uniting  with  mathematical  precision^ — our  faith  is  as 
perfect  as  was  that  of  Moses  when  he  sixuck  the  rock  of 
Horeb  with  his  prophet^s  staff  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  •  In  the  liEiw  of  ethereal  rhythm,  our 
faith  is  equivalent  to  knowledge,  although  probably  not 
one  person  in  ten  thousand  could  furnish  the  reasons  upon 
which  our  belief  is  founded.  Two  vessels  at  sea,  separated 
by  many  miles  and  far  beyond  sight  and  hearing  of  each 
other,  are  sending  and  receiving  messages  when  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  between  them  which  can  be  appre- 
hended by  any  one  of  our  five  senses,  and  scarcely  by  the 
average  human  mind.  A  more  practical  faith  the  centu- 
rion of  the  New  Testament,  who  said  to  Jesus,  ^^Speak  the 
word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed,'*  could  not 
have  possessed. 

In  all  the  so-called  ages  of  faith  it  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  tell  where  faith  began  and  superstition  and 
credulity  left  off.  It  is  equally  difficult  to-day  to  deter- 
mine where  knowledge  leaves  off  and  faith  begins;  but,  if 
there  ever  was  an  age  where  the  faith  of  reason  controlled 
in  human  affairs,  and  an  absolute  confidence  in  the  me- 
chanical, social,  and  moral  integrity  of  the  universe  was 
supreme,  when  men  have  felt  a  perfect  conviction  of 
things  not  seen,  and  find  themselves  involved  in  a  cosmic 
order  which  rules  as  well  in  the  microscopic  nettle-hair 
and  among  the  awful  spaces  of  Orion  and  Pleiades,  that  is 
this  present  age. 

Without  a  simple,  childlike,  and  inviolable  faith,  wor- 
ship is  an  affectation  and  a  sham,  and  the  higher  type  of 
worship  is  impossible.  And  it  is  because  this  faith  of  ours 
is  so  common,  so  childlike,  and  so  simple  to-day  that  noth- 
ing but  the  higher  type  of  worship  can  satisfy  the  rational 
nature  of  modem  humanity. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  now,  let  it  be  understood  at  once 
that  I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  worship  in  general  nor  of 
Christian  churches  as  a  whole.  The  need  is  so  great  that 
we  as  Unitarians  should  imderstand  what  worship  means 
for  us  and  what  it  may  do  for  us  that  I  shall  confine  my- 
self wholly  to  Unitarian  worship;  for  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is 
in  our  own  church  that  we  shall  find  an  abundance  of  this 
faith  to  which  I  have  referred.  We  believe  in  universal 
harmony  and  order,  and  our  faith  is  absolute  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  belongs  to  that  man  whose  free  will  con- 
forms to  the  divine  will.  As  Unitarians,  we  have  inherited 
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a  certam  spiritual  attitude.  It  is  this  spiritual  attitude 
more  than  anything  else — ^more  than  opinion,  more  than 
theological  conception,  and  more  than  intellectual  ability 
— ^which  differentiates  us  from  the  other  sects  or  denomi- 
nations of  the  Christian  world.  In  all  our  public  or  pri* 
yate  worship  we  cannot  feel  sincere  if  we  abandon  our  in- 
herited spiritual  attitude  and  attempt  by  the  introduction 
of  other  forms  and  methods  to  assume  a  spiritual  attitude 
not  familiar  to  us.  It  has  become  a  spiritual  necessity 
with  us  that  we  remain  loyal  to  our  own  specific  genius; 
and,  should  the  time  ever  come  that  we  are  carried  away 
by  the  spectacular  fascinations  of  ceremonialism  or  the 
emotional  rhapsodies  of  evangelical  sensationalism,  it  will 
be  diiHcult  to  find  a  name  to  describe  us,  for  we  shall  have 
lost  our  spiritual  poise  and  become  neither  consistent 
Unitarians  nor  graceful  and  natural  imitators  of  others. 

What  is  that  attitude?  What  is  this  genius  that  has  come 
down  through  the  ages,  selecting  its  own  always,  and  al- 
ways shaping  the  character  of  its  disciples  and  forming 
the  nature  of  their  worship?  Better  than  in  any  other 
jdace  it  is  indicated  by  certain  gospel  utterances. 

'TSut  thou,  when  tiiou  prayest,  enter  into  thine  inner 
chamber,  and,  having  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret.  .  .  .  And  in  praying  use  not  vain 
repetitions.*' 

The  young  prophet,  John  the  Baptist,  had  been  be- 
headed. The  disciples  had  buried  his  body.  ^ITow,  when 
Jesus  heard  it,  he  withdrew  from  thence  in  a  boat,  to  a 
desert  place  apart.*' 

'T^Hien  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  saw  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  he  did,  and  the  children  that  were  crying 
in  the  temple  and  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David! 
they  were  moved  with  indignation'*  (it  was  the  spontan- 
eous praise  of  childhood,  it  was  not  good  form),  "and  said 
xmto  him,  Hearest  thou  what  these  are  saying?  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them.  Yea:  did  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise?" 

Throughout  the  Gk>spels,  passages  of  this  nature  are 
numerous,  showing  that  the  one  greatest  obstacle  which 
the  young  prophet  encountered  to  the  promotion  of  his 
doctrine  of  spiritual  worship  was  the  sacerdotal  attitude 
of  the  Jewish  Church,    The  mediatorial  function  of  the 

Sriest,  with  all  the  mechanism  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 
isplay  which  it  involved,  was  repugnant  to  his  sense  of 
personal  nearness  and  oneness  with  Gk>d;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that,  if  we  search  the  Gospels  from 
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end  to  end,  we  shall  scarcely  find  a  single  utterance  of  his- 
complimentary  to  the  priestly  idea,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  constant  and  terrible  denunciations  of  the 
priesthood  throw  into  dazzling  relief  his  culminating  defi- 
nition of  true  worship, — '^God  is  Spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth/'  That  is, 
we  are  units  of  life,  and  we  are  each  separately  related  to- 
the  Infinite  Unit  of  Life;  and  through  him — and  only 
through  him,  and  not  through  any  priest — ^we  are  related 
to  each  other. 

The  genius  of  our  worship  is  individual  and  spiritual, — 
a  perpetual  attempt  to  keep  before  the  world  and  to  realize 
in  our  own  experience,  despite  all  temptations  to  accept 
what  is  merely  formal  and  impressive  in  outward  expres- 
sion, what  Benan  called  /Hhe  foundation  of  all  pure  wor- 
ship, of  all  ages,  of  all  lands — ^that  which  all  elevated  souls 
will  practise  to  the  end  of  time/* 

Our  inherited  spiritual  attitude  does  not  compromise  or 
violate  the  rational  sense.  Beyond  Jesus  our  spiritual 
ancestry  are  found,  not  among  the  priests,  but  among  the 
prophets.  Not  in  Leviticus  where  the  bumt-oflfering  and 
the  meat-offering  and  the  oblations  and  the  guilt-offering 
and  the  peace-offering  are  set  forth  in  minute  detail,  but 
in  Isaiah,  where  it  says:  '^To  what  purpose  is  the  multi- 
tude of  your  sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the  Lord.  1  am  full 
of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams  and  fat  of  fed  beasts.  .  .  . 
When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required 
this  at  your  hand,  to  trample  my  courts.  .  .  .  And  when 
ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from 
you:  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear.'* 
Our  lineal  spiritual  descent  is  not  from  Moses  when  he 
took  the  blood  of  the  offering,  "and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of 
Aaron's  right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand 
and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,''  but  from  Moses 
when  some  of  his  officials  complained  because  there  were 
two  men  in  the  camp  who  undertook  to  speak  the  truth 
in  a  spirit  of  personal  independence,  not  being  among  the 
chosen  seventy.  And  he  cried,  *TVould  God  all  the  lX>rd's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his 
spirit  upon  them  I" 

Since  the  time  of  Jesus  our  spiritual  genealogy  contains 
many  great  names  of  men  who,  independently  of  estab- 
lish^ authorities,  have  set  forth  the  terms  in  which  Gk>d 
has  revealed  himself  to  them  as  individuals.  It  was  the 
controlling  spirit  of  the  English  Beformation.  When 
Cromwell's  house  at  Huntingdon  became  a  resort  of  so- 
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•called  "godly  men/'  it  simply  meant  that  a  spiritual  centre 
was  f onned  there  which  was  to  gather  power  sufficient  to 
oyerthrow  a  corrupt  sacerdotalism  and  to  liberate  men  and 
women  into  the  freedom  of  spiritual  responsibility.  And 
it  afterward  became  apparent  that  the  man  who,  in  a  spirit 
-of  righteous  indignation,  should  lay  the  most  beautiful 
abbey  in  ruins,  was  to  become  as  truly  a  saint  as  the 
patron  through  whose  munificent  piety  it  was  builded. 

In  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh  is  this 
inscription  on  a  brass  tablet  not  far  from  the  present 
pxdpit: — 

TO  JAMES  HANNAY,  D.D.,  DEAN  OP  THIS 
CATHEDBAL,  1634-1639. 

HE  WAB  THE  FIRST  AND  THE  LAST  WHO  READ 

THE  8BBVICB  BOOK  IK  THIS  0HT7BCH. 

THIS  IfEXOBIAL   IS  EBECTED  IN  HAPPIEB  TIMS8 

BY  HIS   DESCENDANT. 

The  reason  why  Dean  Hannay  read  the  service  book  for 
the  first  and  the  last  time  is  found  upon  another  tablet 
not  far  away,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

Ck>NBTANT  ORAL  TRADITION  AFFIRMS  THAT  NEAR  THIS  SPOT  A 
BRAVE  SCOTCH  WOMAN,  JANET  GBDDES,  ON  THE  23d  OF  JT7LT,  1637, 
STRUCK  THE  FIRST  BLOW  IN  THE  GREAT  STBUOQLE  FOR  FREEDOM 
OF  CONSCIENCE  WHICH,  AFTER  A  CONFLICT  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY, 
ENDED  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

Now  the  way  that  Janet  Geddes  struck  this  blow  was  by 
iihrowing  a  footstool  at  the  head  of  Dean  Hannay  when  he 
attempted  to  meet  the  royal  wish  by  giving  out  the  collect 
to  be  read  from  the  English  Prayer  Book.  It  was  not 
merely  the  prejudice  of  an  infuriated  woman  that  com- 
mitted that  act  of  violence  upon  the  dean.  It  was  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  people  finding  expression  at  last, 
and,  when  once  liberated,  taking  possession  of  their  spirit- 
ual inheritance.  Only  a  few  years  before  this  the  Pilgrims 
had  settled  at  Plymouth,  in  the  same  spirit;  and  the  Puri- 
tans were  rapidly  arriving  in  New  England.  Their  the- 
ology was  severe,  their  intellectual  conception  of  human 
and  divine  relations  were  Hebraic  to  the  last  degree;  but 
the  transcendent  idea  for  which  they  stood  and  for  which 
fhey  had  suffered  was  the  doctrine  of  individual  spiritual 
responsibility,  and  that  is  our  supreme  denominational 
life-thought,  preserved,  be  it  said  in  all  reverence,  against 
aU  dogmjas,  institutions,  and  creeds  from  Abraham  to 
EdwaiS  Everett  Hale. 
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» 

Now  I  have  purposely  attempted  to  state  the  nature  of 
our  spiritual  attitude  because  when  we,  as  a  church,  are  at 
our  devotions,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  we 
are  a  little  company  of  heretics,  contemporaneous  and  co- 
extensive with  a  certain  organization  called  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  having  a  great  many  rather  undig- 
nified '^orders  of  service,^'  somewhat  afraid  to  repeat  re- 
sponses from  the  Psalms,  fearing  lest  we  shall  not  keep 
tune  with  the  other  members  of  the  congregation,  and  not 
at  all  given  to  crying  Hallelujah,  and  not  so  familiar  as  we 
sometimes  wish  we  were  with  the  proper  places  in  the 
Prayer  Book  when  by  any  chance  we  wander  into  an  Epis- 
copal church. 

Our  moods  are  controlled  by  trivial  conditions;  and  we 
cannot  always  see  wherein  we  are  standing  loyally  for  the 
noblest,  blessedest,  and  mightiest  principle  of  worship, 
especially  when  we  come  together  in  our  plain  congrega- 
tional meeting-houses  and  find  the  singing  of  hymns  not 
ve^  good,  the  chanting  of  Psalms  altogetiier  impossible, 
and  the  extempore  prayers  rather  dull  and  more  or  less  in- 
correct from  a  Scriptiial  point  of  view. 

Religion  is  the  upward  and  onward  yearning  of  the 
world  since  time  began.  It  is  this  at  least,  whatever  else  it 
may  be.  And  genuine  Christian  worship  is  that  conscious 
upward  look  which  ever  attends  the  upward  yearning.  It 
is  religion  articulated.  This  upward  yearning  which  we 
call  religion  expresses  itself  in  the  entire  field  of  human 
interests, —  in  affairs,  in  letters,  in  poetry,  in  science,  in 
invention,  in  progress  of  every  kind  where  the  personal 
loyalty  is  inspired  and  where  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful  are  sought  after.  In  worship  of  the  true  sort, 
ideals  are  clearly  formulated,  the  soul  is  cleansed,  resolu- 
tions are  made,  and  the  low  and  the  obsolete  are  re- 
nounced, and  the  higher  and  the  holier  principles  of  life 
are  accepted.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  our  while  to  remem- 
ber that  when  we  as  a  church  are  at  our  devotions,  we  are 
not  merely  a  little  company  of  heretics,  contemporaneous 
and  coextensive  with  a  certain  organization  called  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  noble  and  beneficent  as 
that  organization  is.  On  the  contrary,  our  church  con- 
sciousness should  inform  us  that  we.  are  there  and  then 
holding  spiritual  relations  with  every  progressive  impulse, 
every  sincere  prayer,  every  pure  personal  desire,  and  every 
holy  longing  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Spirit 
cries,  'TJehold,  I  make  all  things  new!*'  Perpetual  renewal 
is  the  law  of  life.    Worship  fits  us  to  share  in  this  constant 
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renewal  of  all  things^  and  to  enter  heartily  and  gladly  into 
new  conditions  of  physical  and  spiritual  well-being.  Our 
simple  congregational  worship  may  seem  cold  and  even 
austere  to  one  who  judges  it  from  the  aesthetic  point  of 
Tiew;  but  such  a  thing  as  congregational  worship  exists 
at  all  in  the  world  to-day  because  certain  spiritual  realities 
«re  accounted  of  greater  value  than  lesthetic  effects  or 
ceremonial  proprieties  or  ecclesiastical  formulas.  The 
greatest  Christian  law  of  spiritual  communion  is  therein 
left  undisturbed,  as  it  seeks  to  renew  the  world  by  giving 
the  individual  soul  an  unobstructed  access  to  the  Father. 
'^ain  repetitions''  are  avoided,  and  the  prophetic  soul  is 
left  free  from  sacerdotal  interference. 

How  many  times  in  all  our  lives  have  we  desired,  with 
an  inexpressible  longing,  definitions  and  explanations  that 
should  help  us  to  adjust  ourselves' to  the  constantly  chang- 
ing conditions  of  human  life  I  One  generation  passes 
away,  and  another  presses  on  to  take  its  place;  and  it  finds 
the  old  world  absorbed  with  its  forms,  its  stereotyped 
phrases  and  its  words,  catchwords,  and  dogmas.  Oenera- 
tions  gone  and  dead  reach  out  their  ghostly  hands  to  hold 
fast  those  doors  that  they  themselves  were  never  permitted 
to  open.  And,  in  a  little  while,  unless  we  are  left  free  to 
reason  together,  to  pray  together,  to  resolve  together,  to 
dream  dreams  of  new  heavens  and  new  earths  together,  we 
find  ourselves  walking  among  a  host  of  unrealities,  fabu- 
lous theories  of  life,  strange  and  grotesque  and  lifeless 
mummies  of  himian  thought  and  labor.  It  was  from  such 
a  world  of  outgrown  and  outlived  authority  and  specula- 
tion that  Jesus  sought  to  deliver  his  generation  when  he 
bade  them  pray  to  the  Father  in  the  secret  closet  of  the 
soul;  and  it  is  from  the  oppressive  influence  of  a  similar 
antiquity  that  we  are  perpetually  preserved  by  the  simple 
privileges  of  congregational  worship. 

Some  one  may  a^:  Why  encourage  public  worship  at 
all?  Why  not  advocate  complete  individualism,  and  leave 
each  person  to  attend  altogether  to  his  own  spiritual 
affaira? 

In  the  first  place,  the  world  never  has  and  never  will  be 
or  can  be  satisfied  with  complete  individualism.  In  the 
second  place,  so  far  as  external  authority  or  interference 
is  concerned,  the  individual  is  left  spiritually  free  by  the 
congregational  method.  But  the  most  practical  reason  of 
all  is  found  in  the  fact  that  spiritual  power  is  consumed 
and  exhausted  by  the  individual  when  left  to  himself,  and 

generated,  when  he  associates  himself  with  others.    Some 
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•one  has  said^  '^The  influences  tkat  build  up  the  soul  in 
faith  are  not  alignments^  eontrpyersies,  debates^  passion;'^ 
and  we  may  add^  they  are^  on  the  contrary^  the  great 
needs,  the  sympathies,  the  profound  assurances,  and  the 
immortal  hopes  of  mankind  felt  in  each  other's  presence, 
and  expressed  as  they  arise,  by  those  who,  at  the  time, 
feel  them  most  intensely.  Men  qre  quickened,  touched,  in- 
spired, and  comforted,  not  by  isolating  themselves  and 
broodhig  within  the  limitations  of  personal  experience, 
but  by  breaking  through  those  limitations,  and  sympathet- 
ically entering  into  the  lives  of  others.  Truth,  for  in- 
stance, needs  no  defence;  but  we  are  not  always  polarized 
for  the  JTuth,  and  are  inclined  to  accept  old  and  easy 
•errors  rather  than  throw  aside  the  spirit  of  indifference 
and  put  on  the  spirit  of  truth.  Then  it  is  that  we  need  to 
be  touched  by  a  truth-seeker  and  inspired  with  his  life. 
We  are  not  always  polarized  for  righteousness.  The 
thought  of  a  good  deed  or  a  noble  self-sacrifice  or  a  fine 
self -surrender  to  some  principle  or  a  large,  humane,  and 
generous  business  policy  does  not  leap  to  our  minds  and 
wills  as  quickly  and  naturally  as  an  iron  filing  to  a  magnet. 
Then  it  is  that  we  should  find  a  place  where  all  the  ideals 
of  righteousness  are  presented  and  prayed  for,  and  urged 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  a  multitude  can  generate. 
There  are  times  when  life  seems  insipid,  stupid,  and 
worthless, — a  dream  that  never  comes  true;  and,  if  left  to 
ourselves,  we  shotdd  either  relax  into  a  condition  of  com- 
plete laissez-faire  to  all  the  higher  labors  and  loftier  inter- 
pretations of  life,  as  so  many  thousands  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple have  needlessly  done,  or  we  should  become  morbidly 
timid  and  sensitive,  and  finally  unfitted  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary trials  and  vexations  of  the  common  day.  How  great 
is  our  need,  at  such  a  time,  to  enter  the  atmosphere  of 
aspiration,  to  feel  ourselves  nearer  to  the  Source  and  Pre- 
server of  all  life,  and  to  be  quickened  into  a  wholesome 
faith  in  that  Power  before  whose  presence  a  sparrow  can-: 
not  fall  unheeded!  It  is  no  chance  result  that,  with  the 
gradual  cessation  of  worship  on  the  part  of  an  increasing 
population,  the  number  of  people  committed  to  insane 
asylums  is  correspondingly  enlarged.  Nor  is  it  the  mere 
caprice  oi  Fate  that  the  character  of  modem  insanity 
differs  from  that  of  the  past  by  being  melancholious  in- 
stead of  acutely  sensitive  and  violent.  The  soul  cannot 
"bear  isolation.  It  must  be  periodically  revitalized  and  re- 
freshed at  the  Fountain  of  Life. 

But,  unless  that  fountain  is  a  fountain  of  living  water^ 
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how  can  it  quench  the  thirst  of  living  souls?  Living  souls 
are  not  quickened  by  the  dead  thoughts  of  dead  men. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name  of 
the  new  life  in  a  new  worlds  there  is  always  present  a 
divine  afflatus  exactly  adapted  to  that  particular  hour  and 
equal  to  the  personal  necessities  of  those  who  open  the 
avenues  of  life  for  its  reception.  We  sometimes  hear  it 
said  that  we  need  a  denominational  prayer  book  in  our 
church, — a  liturgy,  if  not  a  complete  ritual.  There  are 
at  leaert  two  objections.  The  first  is,  it  will  not  be  used. 
The  second  is,  it  is  not  consistent  with  pure  Christianity. 
In  using  a  liturgy,  the  inner  need  of  the  worshipper  does 
not  inspire  the  thought  in  tile  prayer  book,  but  the 
thought  in  the  prayer  book  suggests  a  need  which  the  wor- 
shipper may  or  may  not  really  feel.  If  we  know  we  are 
not  miserable  sinners,  to  say  we  are  in  so  many  words  does 
not  necessarily  make  us  feel  so,  although,  perhaps,  it 
ought  to.  What  we  do  need  is  a  great  collection  of  prayers 
by  many  great  souls,  and  it  ought  to  be  read  in  loving  sin- 
cerity by  both  clergy  and  laity  in  private  until  by  such 
spiritual  association  we  acquire  habits  of  aspiration. 
Then,  when  we  come  together,  the  language  of  natural 
spontaneous  devotion  will  not  be  foreign  to  us.  Our 
meeting-house  will  be  not  necessarily  a  place  where  one 
may  hear  excellent  singing,  eloquent  preaching  and  beau- 
tiful dresses  as  they  rustle  up  the  aisle,  but  a  house  of 
prayer.  And  that  short  passage  in  the  book  of  Acts  will 
be  regarded  far  less  in  a  spirit  of  critical  doubt,  and  more 
perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  experimental  knowledge,  where 
it  says: — 

*'And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  now  come,  they 
were  all  together  in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there  came 
from  heaven  a  soimd  as  of  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind, 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And 
there  appeared  unto  them  tongues  parting  asunder,  like  as 
of  fire;  and  it  sat  upon  each  one  of  them.  And  they  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance.'' 

When  I  began,  I  said  that  this  is  most  certainly  an  age 
of  faith,  current  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
I  believe,  too,  that  ours  is  a  church  of  faith.  It  is  fear 
that  makes  men  and  children  spiritually  weak.  Where 
shall  we  find  less  fear — of  living  or  dying,  of  the  here  or 
the  hereafter — ^than  among  the  old  Unitarian  families  of 
America,  where  for  generations  the  spiritual  life  of  such 
men  as  Priestley,  Parker,  Channing,  Fumess,  Clarke,  has 
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moved  in  love,  and  with  not  so  much  as  a  suggestion  that 
Gk)d  ever  intended  to  do  by  His  human  children  otherwise 
than  the  wisest  and  noblest  father  would  do  by  his  own 
offspring?  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  If  fortitude  in 
misfortmie^  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  sickness,  pain 
and  sorrow,  and  the  happy  anticipation  of  wonderful 
things  to  be  revealed  at  daybreak  beyond  the  sea, — ^if  such 
characteristics  prove  the  soundness  of  our  faith,  where 
shall  you  find  them'  more  beautifully  attained  than  among 
those  who  have  never  known  how  to  worship  God  except 
directly  from  spirit  to  spirit,  and  whose  entire  religious 
life  iinds  complete  expre^ion  in  the  words,  "In  him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being^\* 

There  is  only  one  power  of  gravitation,  but  the  diversity 
of  its  operations  extend  all  the  way  from  the  bit  of  .thistle- 
down that  floats  upon  the  air  as  if  it  could  never  fall  to  the 
huge  bulk  of  Halley's  comet  that  goes  forging  on  in  reck- 
less way  among  the  stars.  For  feather  or  planet  the  one 
law  of  falling  bodies  is  the  same. 

Beligion  is  one,  and  it  holds  alike  him  who  believes  in 
Gk)d  and  him  who  believes  in  nothing.  The  law  of  rising 
spirits  is  the  same  for  all  who  woidd  rise,  whether  the 
Ashantee  king  bowing  before  the  skeletons  of  his  prede- 
cessors or  the  Christian  saint  with  words  of  forgiveness 
upon  hiB  dying  lips.  And  that  law  of  rising  spirits  is  very 
dear  to  us  as  a  church;  for  there  is  nothing  higher,  and  we 
would  put  nothing  before  it.  Our  church  at  worship  must 
always  fail  whenever  the  people  go  away  less  conscious  of 
this  highest  law  of  worship:  "They  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth.*'  And  it  always  succeeds 
when,  because  that  law  has  been  respected,  the  people  go 
away  with  aspiring  souls  and  full  hearts,  saying  "Herein 
is  my  Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  and  so  shall 
ye  be  my  disciples.'* 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

BY  REV.  M.  J.  SAVAQE,  D.  D. 

A  gospel  it  must  be^  nothing  other  and  nothing  less. 
He  who  presumes  to  speak  to  the  listening  ears,  the  ques- 
tioning minds  and  the  burdened  hearts  of  the  twentieth 
centuj^  folk,  must  bring  to  them  good  news.  If  he  have 
no  glad  tidings  to  utter,  then  let  him  at  least  keep  silence. 
If  there  be  no  outlook  for  the  world,  no  "far-off,  divine 
event,''  to  justify  the  age-long  groan  and  travail  of  the 
creation,  then  let  each  of  us  find  it  out  as  late  as  possible, 
when  he  has  to;  and  then  let  us  bear  it  with  what  stoic 
courage  we  may;  but  in  the  name  of  humanity  aixd  pity,  let 
us  keep  still  about  it.  Are  lips  ready  to  smile?  Are  eyes 
bright  with  their  glad  outlook  over  the  world?  Are  hearts 
lifted  up  with  hope?  Why  should  the  flexible  mouth  be  set 
and  hardened,  the  eyes  be  tear-blinded,  the  heart  grow 
heavy  before  their  time?  If  these  things  must  be,  at  least 
they  are  events  one  shoidd  not  be  sorry  to  have  postponed. 
The  preacher  of  pessimism,  whether  lay  or  clerical^  is  not 
only  a  calamity,, he  is  an  absurdity  as  well.  According  to 
his  theory,  he  predicts  an  inevitable  disaster,  and  for  no 
purpose  except  to  anticipate  the  evil  and  make  people 
miserable  before  they  need  to  be. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  that  no  hard  doctrine  should 
be  preached.  A  difficult  and  toilsome  road  that  must  be 
trodden  with  bleeding  feet, — ^this  may  be  the  only  or  the 
shortest  road  to  some  goal  of  good  for  the  individual  or 
the  race.  To  point  this  out,  even  though  we  shrink  from 
it  and  take  it  at  last  with  tears,  this  is  not  pessimism;  and 
it  may  be  the  best  poRsible  of  all  good  news.  But  to  show 
that  all  roads  lead  to  a  gulf,  and  after  weariness  and  agony 
end  in  nothing  at  all, — ^this  is  a  message  that  can  afford  to 
wait.  If  true,  the  longer  we  are  ignorant  of  the  truth  the 
better.  We  do  not  need  to  lie.  We  need  not  hold  out 
hopes  in  which  we  ourselves  have  no  belief.  But,  if  we 
have  no  gospel,  no  good  news  to  utter,  at  any  rate  we  can 
keep  our  mouths  shut.  There  are  preachers,  lecturers, 
newspaper  and  magazine  writers,  self-imagined  philoso- 
phers and  scientists,  on  whom  I  would  like  to  urge  thia 
kindly  reticence. 
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A  gospel^  then!  Who  is  to  have  the  high  privilege  of 
proclaiming  it?    Those  who  believe  and' are  free. 

That  which  has  been  called  '^the  gospeP'  in  the  past  most 
certainly  is  not  good  news.  Good  news  for  a  selected  f ew^ 
if  those  few  be  willing  to  take  a  partial  salvation  on  such 
terms^ — ^it  has  been  tidings  of  disaster  and  despair  to  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind.  Agnosticism  is  cheer  and  re- 
lease compared  with  it.  Yea^  more.  Outright  atheism 
were  infinitely  better.  Unwaldng  sleep  and  eternal  si- 
lence,— ^what  unselfish  soul  would  not  choose  them  rather 
than  a  heaven  with  its  lustre  dimmed  by  the  smoke  of  tor- 
ment and  its  music  broken  in  upon  by  a  dreadful  under- 
tone of  hopeless  pain?  Is  this  only  the  daring  word  of  a 
radical?  Not  long  before  his  death,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  declared  in 
burning  words  that  no  belief  at  all  was  unspeakably  better 
than  the  so-called  faith  which  had  dominated  the  churches 
in  the  past. 

We  will  indeed  rejoice  that  so  many  of  the  preachers  and 
of  the  churches,  of  all  names,  are  now  with  us  in  the 
proclamation  of  that  which  is  a  gospel  indeed.  Probably 
most  of  the  old  creeds  are  cherished  only  as  historical 
relics.  Probably  none  of  them  woxdd  be  written  now.  A 
practical  way  for  being  rid  of  them  has  not  yet  made  itself 
clear.  But  they  are  gradually  being  outgrown.  This  is 
the  way  of  evolution;  and,  though  we  sometimes  get  impa- 
tient of  a  process  which  seems  slow,  perhaps  this  is  better 
than  revolution  and  sudden  rupture.  While,  then,  we  are 
so  fortunately  situated  that  logic  and  consistency  can  be 
our  companions,  let  us  be  sympathetic  and  helpful  toward 
those  who  are  still  handicapped  by  inherited  traditions 
from  which  they  find  it  hard  to  break  away.  Through 
ages  of  tears  and  blood  freedom  has  at  last  been  attained; 
and  we  have  entered  on  its  inheritance.  Who,  then,  shall 
preach  the  gospel?  Among  others,  we,  if  so  be  that  we 
are  fortunate  enough  t6  have  one. 

I,  for  one,  believe  with  all  my  soul  in  *'the  glorious  gos- 
pel of  the  blessed  Gk)d.'*  In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal, 
I  shall  try  to  suggest — ^no  one  could  do  more — ^what  seem 
to  me  this  gospel^s  great  essentials  as  seen  in  the  light  that 
shines  upon  us  as  we  stand  here  on  the  threshold  of  ^the 
twentieth  century. 

I.  At  the  outset,  then,  we  have  a  gospel  of  hope  for  this 
world.  ' 

Thei:e  are  preachers  in  plenty,  both  clerical  and  lay,  to 
whom  the  good  times  are  always  the  good  old  times. 
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Paradise  and  the  Oolden  Age  are  in  the  past^  and  we  are 
now  fallen  on  evil  days.  Chiefs^  leaders^  kings,  nqbles,  as 
a  mle,  have  cared  little  for  the  common  people,  except  as 
they  could  exploit  them  for  their  own  behoof.  Ecclesias- 
tics, in  the  main,  have  sided  with  them.  Slavery,  serf- 
dom, poverty,  have  been  accepted  as  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  so  inevitable  and  permanent.  The  j)oor  and 
the  servile  classes  have  been  piously  exhorted  to  be  con- 
tent in  the  position  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them, 
and  to  look  for  their  compensation  in  another  life.  There 
is  a  certain  kind  of  reformers  who  exaggerate  the  evils  of 
our  present  social  condition  nntil,  if  we  beUeved  them  and 
were  logical,  we  should  give  up  all  hope  of  betterment;  for 
if,  after  two  thousand  years  of  Chiistian  history,  the  world 
is  no  better  or  is  actually  getting  worse,  it  would  look  as  if 
the  universe  were  against  us.  And,  if  it  is,  there  is  little 
use  in  trying. 

But  he  who  takes  this  tone  shows  that  he  is  not  only  dis- 
heartened or  bitter,  but  that  he  is  ignorant.  When  I 
think  where  humanity  otarted;  when  I  trace  the  lines  of 
its  advance;  when  I  see  it  climbing  its  age-long  pathway 
•  sprinkled  with  tears  and  blood;  when  I  remember  its  igno- 
rance and  inexperience;  when  I  see  it  swept  and  swayed 
and  blinded  by  the  passions  of  brute  ancestors  not  yet  out- 
grown; when  I  see  it  terrorized  and  cowed  by  the  hosts  of 
gods  and  devils  created  by  its  superstitions  and  fears;  and 
then  when  I  see  what  it  has  accomplished  in  spite  of  these; 
when  I  see  it  sloughing  off  its  evils  and  rising  into  the 
regions  of  heart  and  brain,  attaining  slow  but  sure  mastery 
of  itself  and  of  its  conditions,  I  am  amazed  by  the  wonder 
of  it  all.  It  is  so  magnificent  that  one  is  compelled  to  feel 
in  all  seriousness  that,  in  the  light  of  past  achievements, 
no  hope  is  grand  enough  to  be  called  extravagant.  In 
another  sense  than  that  of  the  Psalmist,  I  cry  out:  '^What 
is  man!  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
Mohim,— than  God.'* 

With  peering  eyes  and  venturesome  feet  he  has  explored 
the  heavens  and  made  the  most  hidden  parts  of  the  earth 
familiar  places.  His  discovery  of  wonderful  forces  is  such 
as  prophesy  a  natural  mastery  of  the  globe.  It  is  not 
strmge  that  the  new-found  immensity  of  the  universe  con- 
founds hiin  and  stuns  him  into  the  temporary  bewilder- 
ment of  agnosticism.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  sudden 
floods  of  wealth  and  the  tremendous  developments  of 
physical  force*  for  a  time  overwhelm  the  spirit  and  drown 
the  ''still,  small  voice*'  of  the  soul.    It  is  not  strange  that 
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socialistic  dreamers  should  attempt  short  cuts  to  earthly 
paradises  or  start  out  on  violent  crusades  for  visible  Jeru- 
salems  with  streets  of  gold.  All  these  are  only  muddy 
eddies  in  the  onward-flowing  streams  of  the  world's  ad- 
vance. 

Though  we  cherish  a  natural  hope  for  all  good  things 
of  which  humanity  can  dream,  we  have  faith  in  no  pan- 
aceas which  promise  miraculous  or  sudden  results.  New 
religions  may  spring  up,  like  ^'Christian  Science,'^  and 
promise  the  immediate  annihilation  of  all  evils,  physical 
and  spiritual,  if  we  only  think  hard  enough.  Social  re- 
formers may  promise  the  immediate  abolition  of  poverty, 
while  individual  folly  and  passion  and  shiftlessness  re- 
main unchanged.  But  the  kingdom  we  prophesy  "cometh 
not  with  observation.^'  When  zealots  cry,  "Lo,  here  I  or 
Lo,  there!''  we  cannot  go  after  them.  Our  kingdom,  like 
the  Christ's  of  old,  is  first  "within,"  and  then  slowly  be- 
comes the  outward  expression  of  the  inner  ideals. 

But  instead  of  thinking  that  the  world  is  old,  is  getting 
weary,  and  is  hastening  to  its  doom,  we  see  the  human  race 
like  the  infant  Hercules  v  strangling  the  serpents  which 
hiss  around  its  cradle.  His  magnificent  labors  which  are 
to  cleanse  and  glorify  the  earth  are  still  ahead  of  him. 
What  has  been  accomplished  is  only  promise  of  what  is  to 
be.  Needless  pain,  disease,  poverty,  vice,  crime, — all 
these  are  problems  naturally  solvable,  and  which  the  nat- 
ural man  is  competent  to  dispose  of. 

All  round  the  heavens  are  glimmerings  of  twilight,  and 
in  many  places  gleams  of  dawn.  The  rise  of  the  common 
people,  the  widening  of  intelligence,  the  marvellous  in- 
crease in  education,  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  rich,  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor 
and  so  the  increasing  opportunities  for  culture,  the  dis- 
coveries, the  inventions,  the  almost  incredible  multiplica* 
tion  of  man's  power  of  control  over  the  earth's  re- 
sources and  the  limitlessness  of  these  resources,  the 
countless  movements  of  which  these  are  hints  and  speci- 
mens,— all  are  rays  of  hope  and  promise  which  foretell 
the  sunrise  of  a  long  day  of  human  civilization  here  on 
earth.  There  is  nothing  which  man  needs  on  this  planet 
which  he  is  not  competent  to  achieve.  This  is  the  first 
word  of  our  gospel  for  the  century. 

n.  But  the  word  "gospel"  in  the  past  has  been  used 
almost  exclusively  in  dealing  with  a  man.  as  a  religious 
being.  When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  this  paper,  I  suppose 
I  was  expected  to  devote  myself  primarily  to  the  religious 
aspects  of  my  theme. 
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What  then^  is  our  gospel  here?  The  entire  history  of 
the  huiuan  race  reveals  the  fact  that  in  the  past  religion 
has  been  the  most  characteristic,  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
important  element  in  the  nature  and  life  of  man. 

But  is  this  to  remain  so?  If  not>  then  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  matter.  With 
Comte^  religion  is  only  a  phase  of  human  experience  to  be 
lived  through  and  outgrown.  Agnosticism  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  people  is  very  wide-spread.  Indifference  and 
practical  secularism  among  the  money-seeking  and 
pleasure-loving  multitudes  is  perhaps  still  more  common. 
Much  of  this  springs  out  of  shallow  and  superficial  knowl- 
edge. People  have  been  taught  to  think,  of  religion  as 
identical  with  certain  temporary  aspects  and  phases  of 
the  age-long  religious  and  theological  growth  of  the  race. 
Coming  to  doubt  these,  they  fancy  that  religion  is  dis- 
credited. 

Of  course  theory — ^theology — changes  as  humanity 
grows.  But  a  boy  does  not  necessarily  die,  as, — ^in  process 
or  development  toward  manhood,-— one  suit  fd!ter  another, 
he  outgrows  his  clothes.  No  change  of  astronomic  theory 
puts  out  any  of  the  stars.  So  the  growth  of  intelligence, 
which  one  after  another  antiquates  theological  theories, 
does  not  invalidate  the  great  facts  of  religion,  which  they 
are  only  devised  to  explain. .  Changes  in  tiieory  and  form, 
from  the  war-chief  up  to  the  republic,  do  not  destroy  gov- 
ernment. So  it  is  only  a  shallow  and  passing  phase  of 
thought  which  imagines  that  religion  is  only  or  chiefly  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  essence  of  religion  is  in  the  world-wide,  necessary 
and  eternal  relation  which  exists  between  man  and  the 
Power  manifested  in  the  universe,  both  outride  of  man* 
and  in  man.  So  long,  then,  as  the  universe  exists  and 
there  is  a  man  in  it  capable  of  feeling  and  thinking,  so 
long  religion,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  remain. 

Here,  then,  is  the  eternal  rock  on  which  we  rest.  This 
being  so,  what  are  the  great  words  of  our  gospel  message 
for  to-day? 

As  already  said,  they  can  only  be  suggested.  But  let 
me  say,  once  and  for  all  that  I  shall  take  no  position  but 
fiuch  as,  I  believe,  can  be  adequately  supported  by  the  best 
historical,  critical,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  age.  I 
must  assume  this,  for  lack  of  time  to  do  anything  more. 
But  I  hold  myself  ready  to  vindicate  what  I  say  at  the 
request  of  any  earnest  and  respectful  inquirer. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  source  of  our  gospel?     What 
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light  have  we  on  the  great  religious  problems  of  the 
world?    My  reply  is  a  comprehensive  one. 

We  have  all  the  light  there  is. 

We  are  fortunate  in  a  freedom  which  peimits  ns  to  walk 
in  the  illumination  of  any  light  which  casts  a  single  ray  up- 
on our  path.  As  all  lights  when  traced  to  its 
source^  proves  to  be  sunlight^  so  all  truth  is  of 
Qod,  We  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  with  gratitude 
any  guidance  from  any  teacher  or  any  land.  Truth 
on  the  lips  of  C6nfucius  or  Gautama  or  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  neither  more  nor  less  true  than  that  which  is 
found  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  This  is  not  to  raise  com- 
parisons between  them.  We  enjoy  the  poetry  of  Job,  of 
the  Psalms,  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Bums.  But  saying  this 
asserts  nothing  as  to  the  equality  of  their  genius  or  inspir- 
ation. Are  there  inspirations  and  intuitions  and  insights 
of  lofty  soxQs?  W^3  are  glad  of  them  all.  Did  the  speaker 
wear  the  yellow  robe  of  the  Buddhist  devotee?  Did  he 
argue  in  the  market-place  of  Athens  or  walk  in  the  groves 
of  the  Academy?  Did  he  muse  in  some  Middle  Age 
cloister?  Did  he  dream  with  the  Mystics?  Was  he  a 
spiritual  atiilete  and  gladiator,  like  Luther?  Was  he  a 
gentle  seer,  like  Emerson?  We  are  equally  grateful,  if  so 
be  they  have  some  gleam  of  truth  to  make  our  pathway 
plainer  or  some  word  of  courage  and  hope  to  lift  up  and 
srengthen  our  souls. 

We  are  glad  of  our  Bible  and  all  bibles,  but  we  believe 
that 

"Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old." 

And  we  believe  that  out  of  the  same  heart  have  ever 
rolled  burdens  and  sobs  and  petitions  and  aspirations  and 
battle-cries  and  songs  of  triumph  which  have  made  men 
and  women  masters  of  life  and  of  death.  Bibles  do  not 
make  religion.    It  is  religion  which  makes  bibles. 

We  are  aware  of  claims  to  infallible  guidance,  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  both  organizations  and  books.  But  a  careful 
study  does  not  substantiate  these  claims.  So  our  chief 
reliance  is  human  experience  in  the  light  of  human  reason. 
But,  as  we  have  no  infallibility,  we  hold  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary in  religion  any  more  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  would  do  us  more 
harm  than  good.  What  we  really  need  is  standing-groimd 
for  trust  and  light  enough  to  answer  all  practical  purposes 
of  daily  guidance.    This  we  have. 
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Instead^  then^  of  one  finished  revelation,  given  once  and 
for  all  to  one  people,  we  believe  in  a  universal  and  grad- 
ual and  progressive  revelation  for  all  fnamkind.  Gk>d 
comes  into  the  brain  as  truth,  into  the  heart  as  love,  into 
the  life  as  righteousness,  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  human 
experience  and  development  make  way  for  him.  So  all 
the  light  there  is,  is  ours;  and  while  we  hail  and  rejoice  in 
the  dawn,  we  lift  up  waiting  and  watchful  eyes  for  that 
'*more*  light  which  is  to  break  forth  out  of  God's  holy 
word,'' — ^whether  written  in  book,  in  the  heavens  over  our 
heads,  on  rock  leaves  of  earth,  or  on  "the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart"  of  man. 

2.  As  one  grand  result  of  the  great  flood  of  light  which 
has  come  to  us  during  the  century  just  closed,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  reversing  our  conception  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  man.  We  preach,  then,  the  glad,  good  news  that 
the  world  is  not  lost. 

A  lost  humanity,  lying  under  the  blighting  curse  of  an 
angry  God, — ^this  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  old  theology. 
But  it  is  commonplace  to  us  now  that  the  Eden  story  is 
an  old  Pagan  legend.  It  was  not  even  original  with  the 
Jews.  The  older  prophets  do  not  know  it.  If  Jesus  was 
familiar  with  it,  he  did  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  even  referred  to.  Instead  of  "the  fall  of 
man''  and  "the  origin  of  evil,"  it  is  now  demonstrated^ 
beyond  any  intelligent  question,  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  ascent  of  man  and  tiie  origin  of  good.  If  the  curse  of 
human  history  and  the  present  condition  of  man  are  evi- 
dences of  a  thwarted  omnipotence,  then  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  an  incompetent  God.  We  must 
believe — ^if  we  believe  in  God  at  all — ^that  the  age-long 
process  of  human  growth  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  plan. 

Evil  and  sorrow  exist,  and  perhaps  never  have  they  so 
weighed  on  the  brain  and  heart  as  they  do  now.  And  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  ignorant  childhood  of  the  race 
shoxdd  have  dreamed  of  a  devil  and  a  fall  as  a  way  of  ac- 
counting for  them.  But  to-day  these  would  be  a  greater 
intellectual  and  moral  difficulty  than  all  those  which  they 
were  devised  to  explain.  Before  the  epoch-making  work 
of  Spencer  and  Darwin,  I  do  not  see  how  the  dreadful 
dilemma,. so  remorselessly  set  forth  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
could  be  escaped.  Bi;t  evolution  tells  us  a  wonder-story — 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  demonstrated  as  true — ^wMch 
gives  us  an  account  of  evil  and  sorrow,  which,  if  it  does  not 
remove  aU  difficulties,  at  least  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
respect  and  trust  in  God  and  cherish  a  good  hope  for  men» 
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We  do  not  miiiiinize  evil,  either  moral  or  physical;  but 
we  are  able  to  deal  with  it  rationally  and  hopefully.  We 
can  foresee  a  day  when — ^not  as  the  result  of  propitiating 
the  universe  as  an  enemy,  but  of  co-operating  with  it  as 
a  friend — ^^*the  low,  sad  music  of  humanity''  shall  sink  and 
fall,  fainter  and  farther  away,  while  rising  and  swelling 
in  its  stead  shall  be  heard,  clearer  and  still  more  clear,  the 
song  of  triumph  which  shall  tell  of  ''peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men/' 

3.  Along  with  this  good  news  there  goes  the  new 
thought  of  God,  as  always  our  Father  and  our  Friend. 

No  longer  outside  of  a  world,  first  blessed  and  then 
blighted,  issuing  arbitrary  edicts  and  meting  out  capricious 
rewards  and  punishments,  we  have  come  to  think  of  him 
as  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  his  universe.  Imma- 
nent and  yet  transcendent,  the  world  is  visibly  in  process 
as  he,  its  life,  lifts  and  leads.  The  forces  of  nature,  acting 
in  accordance  with  unchanging  laws,  are  God  at  work,  are 
tokens  and  signs  of  the  present  and  active  divinity.  The 
changelessness — which  many  think  of  as  hiding  or  denying 
him — ^is  only  the  eternal  faithfulness  of  him  ''with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.''  Because 
he  changes  not,  knowledge  is  possible, — as  otherwse  it 
would  not  be, — and  man  can  grow  into  intellecual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  manhood.  Because  he  loves  us,  we  suffer  as 
the  result  of  our  mistakes  and  passions,  and  through  suf- 
fering learn  the  laws  of  life. 

If  anyone  is  inclined  to  challenge  our  right  to  preach  a 
gospel  of  Theism  at  all,  I  can  only  say  now — ^for  there  is 
time  only  for  hints — ^that  I  believe  the  position  is  a  defen- 
sible one.  Under  the  leadership  of  "star— eyed  science," 
I  think  we  may  tread  a  pathway  which  leads  "through 
nature  to  God."  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  the  one  most 
certain  item  of  all  our  knowledge  is  the  existence  of  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed; 
a  Power  back  of  all  phenomena,  and  of  which  phenomena 
are  but  changing  and  passing  manifestations.  This  force 
manifests  itself  as  life,  consciousness,  personality.  And 
as  a  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  as 
nothing  is  evolved  which  was  not  first  involved,  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  the  Power  which  manifests  must  be  ^t 
least  equal  to  that  which  is  manifested.  So  this  infinite 
and  eternal  Power  must  be  at  least  as  much  as  life, 
consciousness^  and  personality.  To  refer  to  Mr.  Spencer 
once  more,  he  said  to  mie  in  conversation  one  day  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  think  of  this  in- 
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finite  and  eternal  Power  as  being  as  much  above  and  be- 
yond what  we  mean  by  personality  and  consciousness  as 
we  are  above  and  beyond  vegetable  growths. 

This,  you  see,  is  a  grandly  positive  position,  and  not  at 
all  a  negative  one.  We  proclaim,  then,  a  God,  above  all 
disorder  and  caprice,  holding  the  worlds  in  his  hand,  and 
vet  our  Father  and  our  Friend. 

4.  In  that  which  has  been  called  the  gospel  in  the  past, 
Jtsus  has  been  the  central  figure.  From  our  point  of  view 
what  is  to  be  his  position  and  power  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  coming  century? 

I  believe  that  his  office  is  to  be  twofold.  As  the  divinest 
man  so  far,  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  he  naturally  be- 
comes for  us  the  highest  revelation  of  Ood.  As  the  divin- 
est man  so  far,  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  he  equally  be- 
comes for  us  a  natural  revelation  of  the  ideal  and  coming 
man.  He  is  not  a  complete  revelation  of  €k>d,  and 
he  may  not  be  a  complete  revelation  of  man.  As 
God  can  put  more  of  himself  into  a  higher  form 
of  life  than  he  can  into  a  lower  one,  so,  naturaUy,  he  can 
put  most  of  himself  into  a  man,  who  is  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  earth  life.  It  is,  then,  purely  a  natural  fact — 
though  none  the  less  divine — ^when  we  see  "the  glory  of 
Gk>d  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.''  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  highest  specimen  of  man  so  far  developed  we 
have  a  natural  illustration  of  what  humanity  essentially 
is  and  actually  is  to  become. 

With  infinite  pains  and  patience,  scientific  criticism  has 
sifted  the  dust-heaps  of  the  ages.  Legends  and  traditions 
have  been  traced.  History  has  been  more  carefully 
studied.  We  have  learned  how  religions  and  bibles  grow. 
This  criticism  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  be  cold- 
blooded. It  has  been  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  heart, 
the  destroyer  of  reverence  and  devotion.  But  at  last  the 
world  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  truth  only  is  sacred, 
that  an  old  mistaJce  is  no  better  or  holier  than  a  new  one, 
and  that,  in  the  time  of  the  world's  ignorant  childhood, 
mistakes  were  easy  and  common. 

Instead,  then,  of  denying  Jesus,  as  is  sometimes  charged 
against  us,  we  are  really  finding  him,  and  learning  to  love 
and  honor  him  as  has  never  been  possible  before.  As  an 
artist  removes  the  grime,  the  dust,  the  well-meant  white- 
wash from  some  long-lost  but  newly  discovered  portrait, 
until  the  perfect  likeness  looks  out  again  and  rewards  his 
loving  patience,  so  the  tireless  labor  of  the  truth-loving 
critic  is  at  last  rediscovering  the  lost  likeness  of  the  great 
radical  leader  and  reformer  of  Nazareth. 
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For  ages  it  has  been  claimed^  not  only  that  he  belonged 
specially  and  peculiarly  to  the  old  theology^  as  being  both 
its  central  figure  and  its  intellectual  author^  but  that  those 
who  did  not  admit  his  claim  denied  the  plain  record  of  his 
life  and  did  wilful  despite  to  his  spirit.  But  it  is  f ound» 
at  last^  that  he  teaches  not  one  single  point  of  the  old 
theology^  and  that  its  whole  representation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God  and  the  condition  of  man  is  a  flat  contradiction 
of  his  authentic  words  and  his  tender  and  loving  life. 

We  do  not  claim  that  we  can  rationalize  the  record  com- 
pletely. We  do  not  feel  bound  to  explain  how  all  wonder- 
stories  spring  up  and  grow  in  distmt  places  and  remote 
ages.  But  we  have  got  near  enough  to  the  great  figure 
so  that  we  can  hear  the  heart-throb  and  feel  the  pulse- 
beat.  We  now  know  not  only  how  greats  but  how  intensely 
human  he  was.  We  recognize  the  Ood  in  him  as  akin  to 
the  Gk>d  in  ourselves^ — however  much  the  divine  in  him 
transcends  that  which  is  as  yet  in  us^ — and  so  he  becomes 
not  only  human  brother^  but  leader  and  inspirer  as  well. 
He  was  never  so  near  to  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  never 
so  able  to  touch  it  with  a  power  of  rebuke,  of  sympathy, 
of  help  and  hope,  as  he  is  to-day. 

We  are  not  the  ones  who  turn  our  backs  upon  the  real 
Jesus.  Indeed;  we  claim  him  as  peculiarly  our  own.  The 
lonely  martyr  to  a  new  and  grander  truth  than  his  genera- 
tion was  ready  to  receive,  contemned  and  outcast  by  {hose 
who  claimed  to  be  the  peculiar  and  special  representatives 
of  Ood,  have  we  not  the  right  to  believe  that,  were  he 
living  to-day,  he  would  be  found  with  those  who  are  trying 
to  lead  this  age  out  of  the  ignorances,  traditions  and  super- 
stitions of  the  past  into  an  acceptance  of  the  newer  and 
higher  revelation  which  is  challenging  the  intellects  and 
the  consciences  of  this  twentieth  ceni^iry? 

An  ignorant,  credulous,  bigoted,  and  superstitious  age, 
cherishing  a  degraded  conception  of  humanily  to  which 
nothing  high  was  naturally  possible,  thought  to  honor 
him  by  a  process  of  deification.  This  doubtful  tribute  he 
shared  with  no  end  of  pagan  heroes,  and  with  even  the 
most  disreputable  of  the  Boman  emperors.  This  sort  of 
thing  was  in  the  air  of  the  age.  Out  of  the  turmoil  of 
struggling,  ambitious,  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  priests  and 
bishops  and  rulers  the  gentle  Nazarene  at  last  emerges, 
transformed  into  an  amorphous  being,  neither  complete 
god  nor  man.  His  wonderful  tenderness  and  pity  were 
made  sponsors  for  a  doctrine  of  Ood  which  turned  the  in- 
finite and  eternal  love  into  an  infinite  and  eternal  horror. 
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It  is  the  beauty  and  glory  and  hope  of  this  age  to  recover 
Jesus  once  more,  and  to  heartily  accept  his  simple  teach- 
ing that  his  Father  is  our  Father^  and  that  aU  men  are 
borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  patience  and  the  in- 
finite love. 

We  preach,  then,  the  gospel  of  Jesus, — ^the  fatherhood 
of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  coming  of  tEe  divine 
kingdom  here  on  eaxOi,  We  see  in  his  face  the  glory  of 
God,  and  in  his  life  the  prophecy  of  the  divine  incarnation 
as  progressively  revealed  in  the  race, — ^which  is  God's  be- 
loved and  eternal  child. 

5.  Another  message  of  our  gospel  is  a  new  ideal  of 
human  duty.  The  service  of  God  and  the  service  of  man 
are  one. 

In  the  old  days  to  serve  the  king  might  not  be  at 
all  to  serve  his  subjects.  So  in  the  old  supernatural- 
ism  there  was  a  double  standard  of  conduct,  not  yet  -out- 
grown. To  make  it  clear,  let  us  recall  a  somewhat  famous 
statement  of  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody.  He  said  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  ^^orality  don't  touch  the  question  of  salvation.'' 
This  bold  utterance  struck  many  people  as  monstrous.  In- 
deed, it  shocked  some  of  those  who  were  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  him.  Yet,  on  the  basis  of  the  old  theology,  it 
was  perfectly  logical  and  consistent.  In  fact,  it  was  an  in- 
evitable inference  f ronf  first  principles.  Look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  a  parallel  case.  Suppose  a  citizen  of  Bussia  be- 
comes a  Nihilist  or  deliberately  rebels  against  the  czar. 
He  is  a  traitor  and,  from  the  governmental  point  of  view, 
worthy  of  death.  When  brought  up  for  trial,  suppose  some 
advocate  should^  argue  that  he  was  a  good  husband  and 
father,  that  he  paid  his  debts,  that  he  was  a  kind  neigh- 
bor,— ^in  short,  that  he  was  every  way  a  good  man.  Would 
he  not  be  forcibly  and  rightly  reminded  that  all  this 
was  quite  consistent  with  his  being  a  traitor,  and  that  his 
morality  did  not  touch  the  question  of  his  salvation  from 
the  death  sentence  that  followed  treason?  On  the  old 
theory,  men,  all  men,  were  guilty  of  high  treason;  they 
were  rebels  against  Cfod.  They  may  be  ever  so  good,  in 
the  earthly  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  be  worthy  of  eternal 
death. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  common  ideas  of  goodness  be- 
come contradictory  and  confused.  Bad  men,  suddenly 
pardoned,  go  to  heaven;  and  good  men,  under  sentence 
as  rebels  against  God,  go  to  hell.  This  is  inevitable  under 
flie  old  scheme.  Not  only  so,  but  the  consciences  of  people 
are  bewildered  and  troubled.    Tradition  forbids  or  sane- 
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tions  a  hundred  things  which  are  neither  good,  nor  evil 
as  related  to  the  real  welfare  of  men.  Sunday  observance 
or  eating  meat  on  Friday  becomes  quite  as  important  as 
truth  or  honesty.  And,  as  people  are  naturally  more 
afraid  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  God — ^who  for 
offences  against  him  is  able  and  willing  to  send  them  to 
hell — ^than  they  are  of  men, — ^whose  good  or  ill  opinion 
may  frequently  be  safely  ignored, — it  inevitably  follows 
that  they  care  less  for  what  is  good  for  this  world  than 
they  do  for  trivial  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  of  no 
human  value,  but  which  they  suppose  that  Ood  has  com- 
manded. 

But  now  all  intelligent  people  are  set  free  from  these 
confusions  and  contradictions.  We  have  found  out  that 
there  are  no  arbitrary  commands  of  Ood.  His  laws  are 
the  real,  the  constituent,  the  vital  laws  of  life,  those  which 
constitute  the  nature  of  things.  Churches,  rites,  cere- 
monies, duties  technically  called  religious, — ^these  are  im- 
portant, if  they  help  us  to  live  rightly  in  our  relation 
with  our  fellow-men.  If  out  of  relation  to  life,  they  are 
empty  and  void  and  vain.  Nay,  they  may  be  injurious  and 
harmful  if  they  become  substitutes  for  right  living;  and 
they  are  worse  than  vain,  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they 
be  treated  as  more  important  than  character  and  conduct. 

We  have  discovered  anew — ^in  the  light  of  the  scientific 
study  of  human  civilization — ^that  God's  laws  are  a  unit, 
and  that,  when  we  are  in  right  relations  to  our  fellow-men, 
we  are  in  right  relations  to  God.  Duty  to  Gk)d  and  duty  to 
man  are  one.  Discovered  anew,  I  said.  Yes,  for  this  is 
the  plain  and  emphatic  teaching  of  Jesus,  though  in  his 
name  it  has  been  so  long  contradicted  or  ignored.  Read 
anew  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  particularly  those 
wonderful  words  (Matt.  v.  23,  24),  where  he  makes  right 
relation  to  our  fellow-men  the  absolute  condition  of  any 
acceptable  coming  to  Gk>d.  Henceforth,  then,  to  all  those 
who  care  to  walk  in  the  clear  light  of  God's  truth,  we  are 
serving  Gk>d  when  we  are  serving  men;  and  those  who  are 
willing  to  injure  men  cannot  possibly  be  true  servants  of 
God.  The  practical  path  of  religion,  then,  is  a  plain  path, 
a  highway  cast  up  and  made  straight,  along  which  the  feet 
of  wise  and  simple  may  walk,  finding  that  light  of  Gk>d 
illumining  it  which  '^shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.'* 

6.  The  last  and  crowning  word  of  the  gospel  which  the 
twentieth  century  nee48  is  %fnmofialiiy. 

Buckle,  the  famous  author  of  the  '^History  of  Civilizar 
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tion/'  has  said,  *T!f  immortality  be  not  true,  it  matters  lit- 
tle whether  anything  else  is  true  or  not/'  If  we  are  not 
quite  ready  to  indorse  so  extreme  a  statement  as  that,  at 
least  we  can  turn  it  about  and  say.  It  does  not  much  mat* 
ter  what  else  is  true,  if  only  the  truth  of  our  immortal 
hope  may  be  established.  For  this  would  mean  that  there 
is  to  be  time  and  opportunity  for  the  correction,  the  read- 
justment, the  consummation  of  all  things. 

U  it  be  true  that  this  is  only  the  primary  school  of  our 
race,  and  that  death  is  but  the  passage  on  and  into  the 
next  grade,  and  that  all  souls — ^through  no  matter  what 
of  necessary  sorrow  and  discipline — are  to  be  trained  and 
developed  into  all  of  which  they  are  naturally  capable, 
then  all  problems  of  disease  and  pain  and  evil  are  solvable. 
Tennyson  sings, — 

'1  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

Given  the  reality  of  our  immortal  hope,  and  this  "trust** 
of  the  poet  becomes  substantial  fact.  Then,  with  Brown- 
ing, we  may  say: — 

''There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!    What  was,  shall  live  as  be- 
fore; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round.  * 


THE  GOSPEL  FOB  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTDBT. 

BY  BEV.  JAMES  H.  ECOB,  D.D. 

What  is  the  gospel?  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  the 
simple  root  idea.  Good  news^  a  joyful  message.  If  we  go 
farther  afield  for  a  definition^  we  shall  have  the  longer 
journey  for  our  pains^  and  nothing  more.  Gk>od  news  for 
the  human  soul,  for  your  soul  and  mine.  What  is  the 
gospel?  At  first,  I  found  myself  looking  narrowly  at  that 
word  "news."  It  has  come  to  have  an  air  of  the  extempo- 
raneous, the  extraordinary,  the  surprising.  But,  when  you 
consider  the  human  soul,  that  timeless,  unchangeable  child 
of  God  to  whom  the  message  is  delivered,  the  content  of 
the  message  can  never  be  anything  but  that  which  is 
eternal.  The  eternal  is  the  only  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
It  is  no  news  to  the  sea  that  the  tides  will  be  on  time. 
Yet  the  imf ailing  tides  are  newness  of  life  to  the  sea.  It 
iB  no  news  to  the  century  oak  that  spring  wiU  kindle  its 
roots  with  perennial  thrill,  yet  every  hidden  thread  and 
fibre  stirs  to  meet  the  awakening  spring.  Health  is  no 
news  but  law.  Yet  health  is  forever  decking  itself  with 
freshness  and  glow  and  beauty  like  "a  bride  adorned  for 
her  husband.'^  Gospel  soul-news  from  the  heart  of  the 
universe  is  not  a  morning's  gossip  over  a  last  nighf  s  ac- 
cident. It  is  that  pulsation  £:om  the  heart  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal  which  as  just  now,  with  your  present  breath, 
made  you  conscious  of  your  eternal  sonship  in  the  Divine. 
What  is  the  gospel,  the  good  news  for  this  day?  It  is  the 
old,  the  unfailing,  the  ever-coming  dawn.  So  God  forever 
''makes  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn'*  upon  the  souL 
He  is  the  "eternal  gospel.'' 

Does  the  soul  need  anjrthing  new?  If  it  were  a  mush- 
room, it  might  need  last  night's  shower  on  this,  morning's 
chill.  But,  being  eternal,  its  one  need  is  for  its  own. 
Everything  after  its  kind.  The  tides  for  the  sea;  the  cos- 
mic round'  of  seasons  for  the  tree;  the  dawn  for  day;  the 
eternal  God  and  Father  for  the  soul.  The  passing  of  our 
hand-breadth  of  years,  a  century,  is  but  a  heart-beat  of  the 
universe.  In  that  pulse  of  the  infinite  heart  your  life 
is  sustained  and  vanished.  It  is  life,  not  simply  living. 
Life  is  one,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  forever.  Pharaoh's 
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muminied  body  was  nouriBhed  by  food^  his  soul  by  the 
elemental  and  eternal.  Love  is  love  even  there  and  every- 
where. When  the  explorers  among  ancient  tombs  came 
npon  a  child's  body,  and  over  it  this  inscription,  "Oh,  my 
life,  my  love,  my  little  one,''  every  father's  heart  gave  a 
great  sob  and  again  the  stones  were  wet  with  tears  where 
father's  tears  had  fallen  three  thousand  years  before. 
''The  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  imder  the  sim." 

We  men  who  have  just  set  foot  upon  this  century  need 
not  run  this  way  and  that,  crying  Lo!  here,  and  Lol  there, 
like  explorers  in  a  strange  land.  Life  has  not  changed  its 
constitutional  habit  to  suit  our  almanac.  The  world  will 
not  suspend  or  change  its  cosmic  way  of  doing  things  be- 
cause we  have  begun  to  say  twenty  instead  of  nineteen. 
The  best  news  I  have  for  you  this  day  is  that  Gk>d  is  God, 
and  we  are  his  children.  And,  if  I  were  appointed  to  de- 
clare a  gospel  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the 
seventh  heaven,  I  could  do  no  otherwise.  You,  the  child, 
ensphered  in  the  eternal  Father-love  tell  me,  is  there  a 
higher  truth  conceivable  by  men  or  by  angels?  Is  there  a 
truth  that  finds  at  such  a  depth?  Is  there  a  truth  that  so 
kindles  and  uplifts  as  with  wings?  Will  any  century  of 
any  world  get  beyond  the  horizon  of  that  truth?  That  is 
the  zone  of  the  universe,  God  and  his  child.  There  is 
nothing  outside  of  it.  And  all  within  is  held  in  order  and 
strength  by  it.  You  and.I  are  children  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  are  the  twentieth  century.  When  we  have 
answered  the  question.  What  is  the  best  news  to  me?  we 
have  found  the  gospel  for  the  century.  Now  come  with 
your  heart  up  to  date  in  all  the  wisdom  and  folly  and 
mystery  of  this  last  day  of  the  world,  and  ahlBwer  me  truly. 
What  word  solidifies,  clarifies,  and  unifies  your  knowledge; 
what  word  rebukes  and  chastens  and  corrects  your  folly; 
what  word  cries  like  God,  through  the  darkness  and  chaos 
of  mystery,  'Tjet  there  be  light"?  Is  it  not  Father,  my 
Father?  Come  with  the  very  latest  twentieth  century 
riddles  and  misgivings  and  revelations  and  prophecies, 
and  visions  and  despairs.  And  this  one  word,  old  as 
eternity,  new  as  the  day,  will  answer  your  soul,  deep  unto 
deep.  Father.  Perhaps  you  are  walking  alone  in  the  fields, 
and  the  new  yet  old  soul-homesickness  burns  like  des- 
perate hunger  in  your  heart.  Like  a  child  in  the  night, 
you  crv:  Who  am  I?  What  is  my  life?  Why  am  I  faring 
onward  in  a  path  which  I  have  not  chosen  and  leads  T 
know  not  where? 
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"Alike  for  those  who  for  To-day  prepare. 
And  those  that  after  some  To-morrow  stare, 
A  Muezzin  from  the  Tower  of  Darkness  cries, 
Fools,  your  reward  is  neither  Here  nor  There! 

"Why,  all  the  Saints  and  Sages  who  discussed 
Of  the  Two  Worlds  so  learnedly  are  thrust 
like  foolish  Prophets  forth:  their  words  to  scorn 
Are  scattered,  and  their  mouths  are  stopt  with  Dust." 

"I  came  like  water,  and  like  wind  I  go. 

"Into  this  Universe,  and  why  not  knowing, 
Nor  whence,  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing; 
And  out  of  it,  as  wind  along  the  waste, 
I  know  not  wMther,  willy-n&ly  blowing." 

"Earth  cannot  answer,  nor  the  seas  that  mourn 
In  flowing  purple,,  of  their  Lord  forlorn ; 
Nor  heaven,  with  those  eternal  signs  revealed 
And  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  Night  and  Mom." 

You  and  I^  children  of  the  twentieth  century,  have 
stood  just  there  under  empty  heavens,  in  the  engulfing 
loneliness,  the  light  gone  out  of  the  sun,  ashes,  gray  as 
time,  fallen  on  the  green  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  sounds 
of  life  dropping  away  into  minor  and  silence.  What  word 
has  suddenly  broken  into  the  desert  and  solitude  of  that 
soul-homesickness  and  rekindled  the  sun,  and  rehabili- 
tated the  grass  and  the  trees  in  living  green,  and  put 
laughter  and  song  again  into  the  he&rt  of  the  world? 
Fatber,  my  Father  how  futile  are  all  our  sciences  against 
this  cry  of  the  homesick  soul!  Our  wisdom  has  only  made 
the  unirerse  so  big  and  strange  that  we  cannot  live  in  it. 
Three  hundred  millions  of  worlds  I  Think  against  that, 
will  you?  You  might  as  well  strike  the  Himalayas  with 
your  fist.  And  how  like  an  east  wind  to  famine  is  all  our 
dreary  theological  lore!  It  simply  adds  cold  to  hunger. 
We  have  not  by  searching  found  out  God.  The  trees  do 
not  search  for  the  sun.  They  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  in  him.  So  we  live  in  the  Father.  To  know  God 
by  life  is  like  knowing  health  by  being  well.  That  knowl- 
edge is  final.  The  way  out  of  the  deserts  of  our  own 
sciences,  the  way  out  of  the  involutions  and  despairs  of  our 
theology  is  by  that  one  word.  Father. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  gospel  of  that  word 
is  not  simply  "a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleas- 
ant voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument.'*  In  such  a 
universe  as  this  Father-love  can  be  no  mere  wanton  good 
nature.  The  austerities  of  law  must  be  in  it.  >  The  child 
must  not  be  pauperized  in  such  a  universe  by  maudlin. 
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Denreless  affection.  We  are  learning  even  in  our  street 
charities  that  to  give  sentimentally  at  the  front  door  is  to 
make  beggars  for  the  back  door.  Much  of  the  divine 
Father-love  preached  is  no  gospel,  but  a  wholesale  pauperi- 
zation of  the  world.  I  expect  my  Father  to  give  his  angels 
charge  over  me  in  paths  of  obedience.  But,  if  those  same 
angels  are  charged  to  snatch  me  up  lest  I  dash  my  foot 
against  the  stones  in  the  paths  of  disobedience,  not  only 
are  the  angels  stultified  in  their  heavenly  mission,  but  my 
feet  are  saved  from  stone-bruises  to  run  all  the  harder  in 
the  way  of  the  transgressor.  The  greater  you  make  your 
universe,  the  greater  exactitude  and  imperative  must  you 
read  into  its  law  and  order.  The  greater  your  Father,  the 
greater  his  strenuous  purposes  and  masterful  ambitions  for 
you.  The  law  of  divine  Father-love  is  relentless  as  death. 
If  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  means  that  your  Father  would 
taste  death  rather  than  see  a  fault  in  you,  then  it  means 
more  than  all  ''plans  of  salvation^'  or  doctrines  of  atone- 
ment. This,  after  all,  is  the  deep  note  of  gospel  in  the 
divine  Father-love.  God,  the  Father,  will  have  his  own. 
He  will  get  us  over  into  the  greatness  of  his  own  life  at 
whatever  cost  of  labor  and  travail  to  us.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  he  will  not  spare  for  our  much  crying.  As  for  sin,  he 
will  break  our  hearts  outright  if  we  cannot  learn  the 
beauty  of  holiness  otherwise.  And  to  this  we  say  Amen 
with  a  deep  and  solemn  joy.  For  a  century  that  has  begun 
its  life  without  any  hells,  to  speak  of,  this  necessary, 
eternal  austerity  in  the  divine  Father-love  may  well  be 
hailed  as  the  deeper  truth. 

Another  note  of  gospel  in  the  divine  Father-love  which 
this  halting,  peering  age  of  spiritual  homesickness  needs 
is  the  truth  of  the  responsibilities  of  God.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  responsibili^  for  this  earthly  scene  should  be 
placed  where  it  belongs.  I  know  of  no  more  profoundly 
just  demand  than  that  the  limits  of  my  individual  respon- 
sibility be  defined.  I  am  not  responsible  for  myself.  I  am 
a  child.  No  being  shall  thrust  upon  my  puny  shoulders 
the  weight  of  responsibility  for  myself.  You  might  as 
well  say  to  the  baby  in  its  cradle.  There,  you  are  safely 
introduced  to  this  big  world,  now  shift  for  yourself.  I 
will  not  let  God  thrust  me  a  new-bom,  shivering  soul  into 
this  awful  great  univerfie,  and  then  calmly  retire,  saying. 
There,  sink  or  swim,  survive  or  perish.  Remembering  the 
old  Persian  adage,  "the  cry  of  the  orphan  shakes  the 
throne  of  God  from  side  to  side,^'  I  would  cry  through  the 
spaces  so  mightily  and  persistently  after  such  a  God  that 
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for  very  shame  he  would  come  back  and  take  up  his  child. 
I  say  deliberately  to  the  power  or  powers  that  brought  me 
here:  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  I  am  on  your  hands. 
You  brought  me  here  without  my  knowledge  or  consent. 
You  painted  me  black  or  white  or  yellow,  without  consid- 
ering my  preferences  or  taste.  You  placed  me  high  or  low 
according  to  your  pleasure.  You  take  me  hence  at  such 
time  and  in  such  a  way  as  you  please  without  consulting 
me.  In  the  name  of  the  eternal  justice,  then,  I  am  your 
business,  not  my  own.  Friends,  I  verily  believe  that  much 
of  the  lost  joy  of  my  life  would  be  restored  if  we  could  rest 
our  souls  back  hard  upon  this  simple,  inalienable  demand 
of  justice, — Ood  responsible  for  us.  He  is  bound  to  see  us 
through.  He  is  bound  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of 
us.  He  is  bound  to  put  the  best  of  his  universe  at 
our  service.  If  this  bill  of  rights  could  be  read  to  the  soul 
in  some  parliament  of  the  world,  how  much  needless  pain 
of  conscience,  how  much  perplexity,  mystery,  and  fore- 
boding would  pass  from  human  life!  In  the  consciousness 
of  this  mighty  affirmation,  God  responsible  for  us,  some- 
thing of  the  child's  happy  abandon  and  spontaneous  joy 
might  come  back  into  your  life  and  mine.  Now  the  gospel 
ana  triumph  is  that  divine  Father-love  rests  down  upon 
this  great  eternal  basic  fact  of  justice.  The  Father  not 
only  recognizes  responsibility  for  his  child,  but  takes  that 
responsibility  with  overflowing,  abounding  heart.  The 
law  of  right  is  fused  last  in  the  gospel  of  love.  Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Who  so  responsible  for  your 
child  as  you,  but  who  so  loves  that  responsibility  as  you? 
In  this  one  word  'Tather,''  we  come  to  the  one  all-embrac- 
ing affirmation  which  is  beginning  to  be  heard  like  the 
murmur  of  an  incoming  tide.  Both  the  law  and  the  gospel 
of  this  universe  ours  by  birthright.  This  flower  is 
mine,  ''root  and  all.''  So  is  the  world-process  mine,  its 
roots  taking  hold  on  nether  mysteries  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  its  blossoming  bead  towering  in  mid-heaven  full  of 
fruits  and  blossoms,  and  the  souls  of  men  lodging  like 
birds  in  its  branches.  Whatever  it  is,  solid  fact  or  breath 
of  spirit,  law,  force,  atom,  constellation,  it  is  ours,  "root 
and  all,"  because  we  say.  Father,  to  the  immanent  God 
who  is  "in  all,  through  all,  and  over  all  blessed  forever." 
This  is  the  vision  and  final  affirmation  of  that  ancient 
seer.  "All  things  are  yours:  the  world,  life,  death,  things 
present,  things  to  come;  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's." 
Now  pluck  the  twentieth  century  like  a  flower  out  of  its 
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cranny  in  the  wall  of  time,  and  hold  it  there  in  your  hand, 
saying  over  the  poet^s  words,  "If  I  knew  you,  root  and  all, 
and  all  in  all,  I  would  know  what  God  and  man  is/'  With 
all  my  soul  I  cry  to  you.  You  do  know,  you  do  know.  All 
is  affirmation.    Gk>d  and  man  are  Father  and  child. 

Again,  I  say  to  you  children  of  the  twentieth  century, 
come  with  all  the  world's  very  latest  wisdom  and  agnosti- 
cism, its  new  thought  and  old,  its  manifold  problems,  its 
prophecies  which  allure  or  frighten  us;  and,  if  you  can 
say.  My  Father,  with  a  child's  heart,  at  once  the  child's 
direct  vision  and  freshness  of  spirit  and  naltive  joy  are 
yours  again,  yours  to  abide  with  you.  In  that  word  is  life, 
eternal  life. 

But  some  man  is  saying.  What  is  this  but  old  individual- 
ism, each  man  alone  with  his  Ood?  I  devoutly  hope  it  is; 
for  who  has  discovered  gospel  anywhere  else,  either  in 
philosophy  or  fact?  The  race  cannot  get  good  news  with- 
out me,  for  without  me  it  is  not  a  race.  I  cannot  get  good 
news  without  the  race;  for  I  am  vitally  one  with  it.  What- 
ever happens  to  the  race  must  happen  through  its  indi- 
viduals. You  cannot  have  a  happy  race  with  one  unhappy 
soul  in  it.  You  have  a  happy  race  minus  one.  The  happi- 
ness of  the  race  is  lowered  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  unhappiness  in  that  one.  The  life  of  the  forest  is 
lowered  by  a  worm-hole  in  one  leaf.  How  will  you  have 
a  strong  battery  without  strong  cups?  How  will  you  have 
a  strong  regiment  without  strong  men?  Beware  of  the 
sophistry  in  all  coUectivisms  and  solidarities.  When  I  send 
you  alone  into  the  divine  presence,  and  then  you  look 
straight  into  God's  face  sa3ring.  My  Father,  the  moment 
you  look  into  a  human  face  you  must  say,  My  brother. 
Instantly  you  are  a  good  neighbor,*  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
cosmopolite.  The  life  of  the  round  world  is  sweeter  and 
saAer  and  gladder  because  of  you.  Given  the  righted  in- 
dividual, and  the  solidarities  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
All  that  the  nation  needs  is  good  citizens.  All  that  society 
needs  is  good  members.  All  that  the  family  needs  is  good 
fathers  and  mothers.  We  have  political  economies,  social- 
isms, populisms,  and  what  not  because  we  have  bad  citi- 
zens, men  who  say  neither  Father  to  God  nor  brother  to 
man.  Our  doctrine  of  divine  Fatherhood  and  therefore 
human  brotherhood  is  not  only  the  eternal  gospel,  but  it 
is  a  final  philosophy.  Can  there  be  any  other  gospel  than 
a  true  and  therefore  final,  eternal  philosophy  of  life? 
When  I  have  found  the  secret  of  right  living,  I  am  centred 
in  beatitude.  All  news  is  good  news  to  the  good  man^ 
**In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  Gk>d  foolishly." 
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Here  is  the  wisdom  of  the  child.  The  Master  of  us  all, 
the  eternal  Son  of  Qod,  came  into  the  world  solving  all 
problems  by  his  one  comprehensive  formula,  ''My  Father 
and  your  Father."  That  is  the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  coming  into  the  world.  The  sim  sees  all  his  planets 
forever  on  the  illuminated  side.  The  divine  Father-love 
holds  your  soul,  your  world,  in  its  luminous  comprehen- 
sion. If  there  is  a  shadow  of  turning,  it  is  not  in  him.  The 
shadows  of  his  creatures  are  but  the  shadows  of  them- 
selves upon  themselves,  and  it  is  because  they  are  im- 
mersed in  the  eternal  light. 


THE   MINISTER'S   ADJUSTMENT   TO   THE   NEW 

CONDITIONS. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  GANNETT. 

One  who  dwells  much  on  the  newness  of  conditions 
is  apt  to  miss  the  essential  part  of  the  conditions — their 
centre.  The  first  thing  to  say  on  this  subject  of  mine  is 
that  the  minister  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  has  to  be  cen- 
trally the  same  kind  of  a  man  that  he  was  yesterday  and 
has  much  the  same  work  to  do  as  he  then  had.  It  is  his  to 
interpret  Nature  and  Life  in  their  spiritual  aspects,  and 
his  to  inspire  men  to  live  the  life  of  the  spirit.  To  interpret 
and  to  inspire  those  were,  and  they  are,  the  two  f imctions 
the  minister  tries  to  fulfil.  And  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse are  still  mysteries;  the  problems  of  life  and  of  death 
are  unsolved;  evil  is  stUl  here  to  baffle  and  stimulate  us; 
homan  nature,  with  its  weakness,  its  glory,  and  its  needs, 
is  still  human  nature;  temptation  is  as  old  as  it  is  new;  sin 
is  still  sin, — ^the  fall  of  the  man,  when  he  might,  had  he 
willed  it,  have  risen;  the  Moral  Law  is  still  sovereign,  and 
salvation  and  joy  on  the  one  hand,  retribution  on  the 
other,  still  testify  to  it;  self-surrender  is  still  self-posses- 
sion, and  self-sacrifice  still  self-development;  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  holds  good;  faith,  hope,  and  love  still  are 
"these  three^*  and  "abide,"  and  the  greatest  of  these  still 
is  love;  the  Christ-life  and  Paul-life  are  still  types  of  the 
highest  life;  no  name  for  God  better  than  'Tather*' 
has  been  found,  unless  we  intensify  'Tather''  to 
"Mother";  and  the  faith  fundamental  in  Ood  is  still  faith 
in  Goodness.  These  are  the  central  things, — all  of  them 
old.  These  are  the  minister's  field  of  interpretation,  and 
the  source  of  his  power  to  inspire;  and  these  last  through 
from  one  era  or  type  of  civilization  to  another. 

From  one  area  of  civilization  to  another, — in  that 
phrase  lies  hint,  after  all,  that  the  conditions  of  to-day  are 
new.  It  is  quite  possible  that  men  speaking  of  1900  may 
by  and  by  say,  '*Then  began  the  second  century  of  the 
new  Christianity."  What  will  they  mean  if  they  do? 
This, — that  in  lie  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centu- 
ries the  imperial,  classic  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  gave  way  to  a  feudal.  Catholic  civilization  and  re- 
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ligion  which  spread  over  Europe  and  lasted  a  thoiisand 
jears^ — ^this  the  first  Christian  dispensation;  that  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  this  mediseval  civiliza^ 
tion  in  turn  began  to  give  way  to  new  influences  of 
Renaissance  and  Bef ormation,  and  that  again  for  the  read- 
justment of  elements  three  or  four  centuriea  of  tumult 
were  needed;  that,  in  religion,  the  revolt  from  Rome,  the 
Protestant  splits  and  re-splits,  the  religious  wars  and  per- 
secutions, the  growth  of  toleration,  the  early  sporadic  as- 
sertions of  freedom  for  reason  and  conscience,  were  all 
parts  of  this  readjustment.  The  year  1800  arrived.  The 
American  and  French  Revolutions  in  politics  and  the 
rationalistic  movement  in  faith  were  heralds  of  ihk  new 
type  of  civilization  soon  to  appear;  but  the  new  synthesis, 
social,  intellectual,  religious,  had  not  really  begun  in  1800. 
Not  until  two-thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  gone 
by  did  men  realize  that  a  new  heaven  was  growing  over 
their  head  and  a  new  earth  under  their  feet.  Not  until 
th«i  did  the  new  brood  of  sciences  bom  in  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  century,  the  new  industrial  system  forced  into 
Ling  by  steam-BoU  machinery,  the  new  democracy 
emerging  from  the  old  monarchies,  and  the  great  mid- 
century  conceptions  called  correlation  of  forces  and  evolu- 
tion,— ^not  until  then  did  these  mighty  agencies,  social, 
political,  intellectual,  religious,  working  together,  ac- 
complish the  change,  end  medievalism,  and  inaugurate 
the  new  dispensation.  So  that  the  men  of  1900  may  be 
fairly  enough  said  to  begin  the  second  century  of  a  new 
era. 

If  an3rthing  like  this  be  true,  then,  whatever  abides, 
whatever  is  old,  in  the  minister's  function  and  field,  he  is 
certainly  confronting  new  conditions.  Happy  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  facing  to-day  the  life  beautiful 
of  ministry,  conscious  that  thev  are  the  "Barnabas,  Clem- 
ent,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp"  of  a  new  revelation,  with 
the  martyrdoms  not  yet  over,  the  best  of  its  Bible  to  write, 
and  a  new  religion  to  explore,  interpret,  and  establish  on 
earth!  It  is  theirs  to  interpret  the  universe  in  its  spiritual 
aspect,  I  said.  Theirs,  then,  to  wed  the  sacred  and  secular, 
and  to  see  and  show  God  in  all  things.  Theirs  to  proclaim 
that,  if  spirit  be  matter,  matter  is  thereby  proved  spirit, 
that  Freedom  is  Mothered  by  Fate,  that  Love  is  the  soul- 
side  of  Law,  and  Evil  the  shadow  which  could  not  be  save 
for  Light.  Because  never  before  was  the  universe  so  illim- 
itable, so  eternal,  so  subtile,  so  thrilling  and  surging  with 
Life  as  it  is  to  tixe  mind  of  to-day  amid  the  new  environ- 
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ment  wliich  science  has  opened  around  iis^,  therefore  never 
before  was  .theology  so  majestic  awaiting  interpreters;  for 
theology  is  but  science  written  in  alphabets  of  the  spirit. 

A  nobler  theology,  then,  translated  out  of  Nature, — ^that 
is  part  of  the  joyous  task  of  the  new  minister.  And  even, 
more  awing  and  humbling  his  service  than  this;  for  his  it 
is,  also,  to  interpret  the  indwelling  Qod  of  the  soul.  Under 
our  new  conditions  the  old  Bible  drama  of  revelation  is 
becoming  a  poem  of  the  past,  taking  its  place  among  the 
Eddas  and  Vedas  of  the  child-soul  of  the  race.  As  source 
and  seat  of  authority  in  religion,  Sinai  hath  been  removed 
and  cast  into  the  sea,  and  Bethlehem-Nazareth  lost  from 
its  niche  in  the  hills.  Lacking  them,  the  new  minister's  ^ 
part  is  to  explore  the  secret  places  of  the  Most  High  within 
the  recesses  of  conscience,  the  dark  glens  of  motive,  the 
inner  hilltops  of  vision,  and  learn  there  for  himself  what- 
ever he  may  of  the  Gk>d  who  is  never  not  in  communion 
with  man;  and,  when  he  has  surprised  revelation  himself, . 
then  his  to  come  back  and  proclaim  it  with  might,  and 
convince  men  that  they,  too,  can  surprise  it,  and  that  very 
God  is  in  them.  How  little  we  know  as  yet  of  the  blood  in 
its  coursing,  bow  little  of  nerres  and  their  currents  of 
force,  although  only  by  these  do  we  live  and  move  and 
have  being!  How  less  than  little  we  know  of  the  course 
that  the  Spirit  takes  in  us  and  the  ways  of  its  springing, . 
although  by  its  rise  and  its  flow  in  us  we  are  all  that  we 
are!  To-day  glimpses  of  unguessed  organs  in  human 
nature  are  startling  us,  till  no  wonder  we  talk  of  the 
"occult.*'  Under  the  new  conditions  of  knowledge  the 
Bibles  return  into  literature,  and  a  deeper  psychology,  the 
spring  of  all  scripture,  is  opening  before  us.  And  again 
the  minister,  he  of  the  new  equipment,  stands  in  the  band 
of  interpreters. 

A  grander  theology,  a  deeper  psychology,  and  one  other 
enrichment, — an  ampler  and  truer  sociology, — that  is  the 
third  phase  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  is,  perhaps  the 
one  most  to  be  emphasized.  Justice  and  brotherhood 
brought  men  together  in  the  dawns  of  society  and  succes- 
sive expansions  of  justice  and  brotherhood  have  consti- 
tuted what  we  name  stages  of  progress.  But  truly  it  seems 
as  if  never,  except  possibly  when  the  spirit  of  Buddha  five 
centuries  before  Jesus  stirred  India  and  possibly  when  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  himself  stirred  the  Mediterranean  lands  for 
a  while, — as  if  never  but  then  and  there  had  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  brotherhood  so  mightily  surged  in  the  hearts  ^ 
of  men  as  to-day.  I  say  it,  not  forgetting  the  overturn  of 
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America's  ideals  by  the  Philippine  slaughters  of  men  who 
are  most  like  ourselves  in  their  love  and  striving  for  lib- 
erty, not  forgetting  England  in  Africa,  not  forgetting  the 
crush  of  vast  standing  armies  abroad,  not  forgetting  the 
corruption  of  law-makers  whom  we  ourselves  vote  into 
power,  nor  the  increasing  unevenness  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  nor  the  manifold  deviltry  which  each  morning 
paper  reports.  Bemembering  these  things,  and  more,  still 
we  are  conscious  of  outweighing  truth  in  the  claim  that 
"we  are  living  to-day  in  a  sociological  age/'  The  rise  of 
democracy,  the  new  economics,  the  widening  reforms  and 
philanthropies,  the  exaltation  of  woman,  the  gathering 
strength  of  the  unions  of  labor,  the  new  ^^socialism'*  in 
which  we  all  share  more  or  less;  in  religion  the  change 
in  the  aim  of  salvation  from  personal  to  social,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  salvation  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  in  the 
plan  of  salvation  from  methods  that  would  fain  save  the 
soul  to  methods  that  endeavor  to  save  the  whole  man, — 
body,  mind,  heart  and  soul, — such  signs  as  these  (and 
their  number  is  legion)  attest  that  the  prayer  of  our  lips, 
"Thy  kingdom  come,*'  is  getting  down  to  our  hearts  and 
through  to  our  hands,  and  that  the  sociological  dream  of 
Jesus  is  at  last  on  its  way  to  come  true.  Again,  what  man 
is  so  fit  as  the  minister  to  help  interpret  that  dream? 

So  fit,  if  he  be  fitted!  There  is  the  rub.  I  like  to  ask 
friends  who  work  with  their  hands — ^the  barber,  the  cob- 
bler, the  carpenter, — ^how  long  it  takes  to  become  good 
at  their  trade.  The  frequent  answer,  in  some  phrase  or 
other,  is,  "All  one's  life:  there  is  something  new  to  learn 
every  day."  If  this  be  true  for  the  barber,  it  is  much  more 
true  for  the  minister  whose  tool  is  the  Word,  and  his 
material  the  Soul  with  its  heavens,  its  earth,  and  its  hells. 
'TEIow  long  does  it  take  to  become  a  good  minister?"  "All 
one's  life,  sir, — several  lives:  we  learn  something  new 
every  day."  But  speaking  in  the  more  limited  way,  a 
minister's  education,  if  he  be  fortunate,  comes  in  three 
parts, — ^in  his  college,  in  the  theological  seminary,  and  in 
his  first  parish,  the  first  five  years  of  his  actual  -work.  Of 
these, — ^henceforth  to  speak  humbly,  as  one  fully  conscious 
that  he  is  not  the  man  to  write  on  this  subject,  and  who 
told  his  inviters  so, — of  these,  the  first  and  the  last  seem 
to  me  the  more  important.  By  all  means  let  the  minister 
who  would  fit  himself  for  the  conditions  of  the  new  day 
get  his  college,  if  possible, — ^turning  back  in  his  course, 
if  need  be,  to  get  it.  His  training  there  cannot  be  too 
wide  or  too  thorough.    In  most  cases  it  settles  both  the 
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dimensions  and  the  style  of  his  whole  afterwork:  the  style, 
because  la  the  college  he  gathers  his  budget  of  mental 
habitudes, — ^logic,  balance,  exactness,  directness,  simplic- 
ity, grace, — ^gathers  these  under  ejpert  care;  and  the  di- 
mensions of  his  work,  because  it  is  largely  the  college 
which  determines  whether  he  shall  be  a  two  by  two  or  a  ten 
by  ten  man  all  his  life  in  literature,  economics  and  science. 
To  answer  the  demands  of  the  congregations  of  to-day,  he 
needs  all  the  knowledge  in  these  three  fields  that  he  can 
possibly  get;  and,  the  larger  he  makes  his  study  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  better  for  him  to  the  end.  Let  him  remember 
that  function  of  his:  he  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the 
spirit  in  literature,  he  is  to  lead  his  people  to  recognize 
''scripture"  on  hearing,  and  welcome  it  new  from  the  poets 
and  thinkers.    To  this  end  he  must  know  and  feel  and  love 
such  scriptures  himself.       He  is  to  interpret  the  new 
theolog}'^  from  the  new  science;  and  to  that  end  the  science 
must  not  be  as  a  stranger,  however  little  he  may  claim  it 
as  intimate.    He  is  to  derive  the  new  applications  of  jus- 
tice from  the  new  economics.    To  that  end  he  must  speak 
with  fair  judgment  of  economics.    Let  him  remember  his 
competitors  also.    In  all  these  interpretations  he  is  to  com- 
pete with  the  bright  journalist,  the  able  reviewer,  the  ad- 
mirable magazine  writer.    The  counsel  of  wisdom,  there- 
fore, to  the  intending  minister  is  to  lay  broad  his  founda- 
tions in  college.      The  minister  had  better  be  the  best 
educated  man  in  his  parish,  if  he  can;  for  there  will  prob- 
ably be  several  smarter  than  he,  not  to  speak  of  the  women. 
From  college  he  goes  to  his  theological  school.    Is  it  in- 
gratitude in  ministers  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  work  in 
the  field  to  confess  that  some  of  us  think  we  owe  more  to 
the  personality  of  our  professors  in  the  old  Divinity  School 
than  to  the  suojects  they  taught  or  the  methods  they  used? 
Something  like  that,  perhaps,  would  be  owned   to   by 
many  who  are  not  yet  twenty  years  in  the  field.     The 
schools  have  turned  out  too  many  good  men  to  deserve 
the  bitter  taunts  which  President  Hyde  heaped  on  them 
two  years  ago  at  the  International  Council  of  Congre- 
gationalists.    But,  from  the  changes  made  by  the  schools 
in  the  subjects  and  methods  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  is  certainly  fair  to  infer  that  great  change  was  needed. 
The  course  used  to  centre  largely  around  systematic  the- 
ology and  Biblical  exegesis,  the  latter  depending  on  study 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek.    But  why  is  Biblical  exegesis  needed 
to  fit  men  to  preach  a  religion  no  longer  based  on  texts  of 
the  Bible?    With  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  it  is  not 
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needed^  the  whole  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  may  fall 
away  from  the  course  with  little  loss  to  the  student^  and 
with  great  gain  in  time  saved  for  studies  that  are  of  impor- 
tance. Shall  I  make  a  confession  which  only  exaggerates, 
I  suspect,  the  experience  of  many  a  head  better  furnished 
than  mine?  In  my  minister  work  I  have  not  had  Hebrew, 
nor  except  on  the  rarest  occasions  felt  any  need  of  it.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  have  I  used  the  Greek  saved  over  from, 
college, — ^not  a  great  store.  Latin  has  now  and  then  served 
me  a  little,  but  the  need  is  infrequent.  I  have  not  even 
had  Gterman  freely  and  usably  mine, — ^a  pity  and  shame, 
but  for  work  that  I  found  to  my  hand  not  a  great  depriva- 
tion. English  alone,  with  what  scholars, — ^for  scholars 
there  must  be  in  the  profession,  if  only  to  keep  high  the 
standards  and  to  succor  us  ignorant  ones, — ^English  alone, 
with  what  the  keen,  kind  scholars  have  brought  over  to 
English  from  those  alien  languages  has  virtually  served 
my  whole  purpose,  and  given  me  vastly  more  light  than  I 
could  possibly  utilize.  This  experience,  I  repeat,  is  prob- 
ably generic.  Therein  lies  the  only  propriety  of  the  con- 
fession. As  to  the  Bible,  the  simple  fact  is  that  a  man  to- 
day without  any  Hebrew  or  Greek  at  all,  or  even  German, 
to  help  him,  can  get  from  English  alone  a  truer  idea  of  its 
structure  and  contents  than  the  best  equipped  scholars 
possessed  a  generation  ago;  and  this  general  idea  of  struc- 
ture and  contents,  with  that  further  acquaintance  that  he 
gets  from  reading  the  English  Bible  as  literature  and  his- 
tory and  biography,  is  what  the  preacher  needs  when  he 
goes  out  to  the  people.  In  place  of  the  systematic  theol- 
ogy, that  other  subject  in  the  old  school  course,  the  phil- 
osophy of  religion  broad-based  on  psychology  and  history, 
and  the  history  of  ethnic  religions,  will  better  serve  one 
who  is  striving  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions  of 
mind.  But  now  (if  I  understand  rightly)  it  is  change  in 
just  these  directions  that  the  divinity  schools  are  fast  mak- 
ing,— ^less  Hebrew  and  Greek,  less  Bible,  less  structural 
theology,  more  of  the  psychology  and  philosophy  and  his- 
tory of  religion. 

And  change  in  another  direction  of  major  importance  is 
far  on  its  way  in  the  schools.  Twenty-five  years  ago  not  a 
divinity  school  in  the  land  gave  any  systematic  instruction 
in  sociological  lines.  Our  Harvard  School  led  the  way,  I 
believe,  offering  her  first  course  as  an  elective  in  1880.  An- 
dover  followed  seven  years  later.  The  Hartford  School, 
the  next  year,  was  the  fij*8t  to  require  the  course.  The 
Chicago  Seminary,  Congregational,  was  the  earliest  to- 
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•deem  the  subject  worthy  of  a  separate  department  with  a 
professor  to  itself.  This  so  recently  as  1890.  To-day 
many  schools  prescribe  the  course^  several  have  the  sep- 
arate professor  for  it^  probably  nearly  all  the  rest  offer  it  as 
an  elective.  And  practical  field  work  bv  the  students^ 
school  settlements  in  the  slum  districts  of  large  cities^  and 
post-graduate  and  travelling  fellowships  in  sociology,  all 
have  begun.  Each  year  the  syllabus  of  instruction  on 
the  subject  grows  more  elaborate  and  the  interest  of  the 
students  more  intense. 

And  there  are  other  recent  adjustments  in  the  divinity 
schools  to  the  new  conditions  of  ministry.  Elective 
courses  are  sorting  out  the  specialties  of  scholarship  from 
ihe  studies  required  of  all:  in  Yale  for  instance  about  half 
the  time  is  allowed  to  electives.  Seminar  methods  are 
supplementing  the  lectures.  And  closer  relations  are 
fostered  between  the  schools  and  the  neighboring  uni- 
versities so  richly  provisioned  for  culture.  In  a  word,  the 
revised  divinity  school  is  beginning  to  turn  out  the  revised 
minister.  But  it  still  would  profit  the  schools  to  ask  ten 
ministers,  some  twenty  years  out  from  their  walls,  what 
•elements  of  their  training  have  contributed  most  to  any 
success  they  have  gained,  and  what  elements  of  training 
they  have  lacked  that  they  feel  would  have  given  them 
^eater  success.  For  myself  and  for  one  thing,  I  mourn 
that  we  had  no  course  in  straight  pedagogics, — ^I  mean  the 
art  of  telling  a  Sunday-school  story,  of  making  a  point, 
•of  giving  a  thought  tentacles  by  which  to  lay  hold  of  at- 
tention; and  I  should  be  greatly  tempted  to  take  but  two 
years  in  the  school  and  put  the  third  year  in  some  kind 
of  social  settlement  work,  unless  the  school  itself  offered 
opportunity  for  it,  as  it  does  in  Oraham  Taylor's  minis- 
terial laboratory  in  Chicago. 

The  college,  the  theological  school, — ^but,  after  all,  the 
minister's  fitting  for  the  new  day  or  old  of  his  work  lies 
mainly  in  neither  of  these;  it  lies  in  the  first  five  years  of 
actual  work  in  his  first  parish.  That  blessed  first  parish, 
with  its  patience,  its  forbearance,  its  large  opportunity  and 
necessity  to  practise  every  clause  of  the  charity  chapter; 
those  five  years  of  joy  and  of  agony,  when  he  is  learning 
the  tools  of  his  trade  with  much  cutthig  of  fingers, — ^this  is 
the  real  apprenticeship.  LoVe,  modesty,  honesty,  undi- 
vided devotion  to  work,  and  unquenchable  hope  will  carry 
the  young  man  through  the  mistakes.  Let  him  lie  low, 
keep  still,  work  hard,  not  print,  and  bless  the  mistakes  as 
one  by  one  he  corrects  them, — ^that  is  enough;  and  I  hurry 
along. 
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What  shall  he  preach  about  during  the  five  years,  as  he 
strives  to  learn  the  new  conditions  of  the  age  and  to  ad- 
just himself  to  them?  I  like  old  advice  on  this  topic.  I 
like  Emerson's  word  in  1838,  in  the  great  Divinity  School 
Address:  "Preach  first  soul,  and  second  soul,  and  evermore 
souV^  I  like  Dr.  Dewe3r's  words,  and  the  saintly  face 
rises  in  mind  as  I  quote  them.  "Tell  me,"  said  Robert 
CoUyer  to  Dr.  Dewey,  eighty-seven  years  old,  "how  you 
would  preach  other  than  you  have  done  if  you  could  begin 
again."  He  pondered  a  moment, — ^his  voice  was  broken, 
but  his  eyes  shone, — ^he  lifted  his  weak  hand  above  his 
head,  and  said,  "J  should  txy  to  fill  my  sermons  more  and 
more  with  faith  in  the  eternal  love,  the  eternal  presence,  and 
the  eternal  providence  within  the  eternal  lawsJ^ 

And,  for  good  practical  sense,  I  like  Starr  King's  word 
on  this  head.  Edward  Hale  says  that  Starr  King  used  to 
say  that  five  sermons  out  of  six  should  be  simple  state- 
ments of  things  the  world  needed  for  its  improvement 
and  of  chances  which  those  very  hearers  had  to  take  hold 
to  help.  Once  in  six  sermons,  he  used  to  allow,  you  might 
demolish  orthodoxy,  or  reconcile  free-will  and  foreknowl- 
edge, or  bowl  out  the  Pharisees,  or  explain  about  creation. 
But  the  real  good  of  coming  together  on  Sunday,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  to  find  out  what  you  were  going  to  do 
about  it  all. 

To  adjust  one's  self  to  the  new  conditions  of  our  own 
special  day,  I  should  add  for  myself,  Preach  the  truth  far 
more  than  the  error  of  orthodox  dogmas.  Preach  the  to- 
getherness of  the  churches.  Preach  the  principles  rather 
than  the  doctrines  of  the  liberal  faith, — ^the  principles 
common  to  liberals  of  whatever  church  name.  Do  not 
denominationalize:  leave  that  to  the  men  of  the  yestei^ 
days.  Do  not  belong  to  the  church  supercilious,  the 
church  of  the  raised  eyebrows,  whether  the  brows  are 
Episcopalian  or  Unitarian.  And  preach  hope,  preach 
cheer  indomitably.  It  is  the  only  thing  one  ought  to 
preach,  whether  he  believes  in  it  or  not.  In  all  other 
things  let  him  be  unimpeachably  honest.  But,  as  another 
has  said, — 

"Every  sermon,  whatever  the  subject  be,  must  be  set  in 
the  major  key,  must  look  toward  the  regions  of  hope, 
must  have  the  accents  of  ultimate  victory  in  it." — J.  M. 
Jones  of  London,  Scrap  Book  6. 

Shall  he  preach  on  social  issues, — on  burning  questions, 
those  on  which  good  men  differ?  How  can  he  help  if  he 
is  to  ad  lust  himself  to  the  new  conditions?     What  else  is 
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he  for  if,  when  the  prophet-need  rises,  he  rises  not  with 
the  need,  folding  his  priest-robes  around  him  instead? 
The  great  problems  of  our  new  day  are  ethical  problems, 
not  theologic,  social  problems,  not  philosophic.  And  no 
speaker  in  the  land  has  such  a  vantage  position  from 
which  to  discuss  as  the  preacher  with  his  trusting,  open- 
hearted  audience  weekly  before  him.  Let  him  discuss 
them,  as  part  of  his  trust;  discuss  them  in  love, — in  love, — 
in  fairness, — ^in  fairness, — ^and  in  humility;  but  discuss 
them,  whether  or  no  the  discussion  is  wanted,  as  part  of 
his  God-given  commission.  For  what  else  did  the  Gk>d 
of  ethics  send  him  to  the  pulpit  in  1901  but  to  speak  in  his 
name  on  the  aching  questions  of  1901?  All  this,  what- 
ever the  consequences.  Let  him  carry  his  resignation  in 
his  breast-pocket.  But  nine  times  out  of  ten,  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty,  it  will  remain  there  till  the  paper 
grows  yellow,  whatever  he  says, — ^provided  he  speaks  truth 
in  love  and  lives  it  out  loyally.  For  the  people  love  the 
loving  prophet,  and  honor  hard  honesty. 

One  more  query  concerning  adjustment  to  the  condi- 
tions of  to-day.  Shall  the  minister  try  to  make  his 
church  "institutional'*?  Shall  it  become  a  beehive  of 
philanthropic  endeavors,  and  not  a  drone  in  the  hive? 
Shall  there  be  baths  and  lectures  and  classes  and  clubs 
and  Fresh  Air  Homes  and  the  dispensary  and  the  employ- 
ment bureau?  Yes,  if  the  minister  be  gifted  of  God  as  a 
captain  of  industry.  Yes,  and  let  him  and  the  people 
thank  God  for  the  gift.  The  people  will  thank  him,  for  it 
is  certainly  true  that  it  is  the  busy  churches  that  grow. 
And,  if  he  have  not  the  gift,  still  let  him  and  his  church 
remember  that  their  work,  after  all,  is  to  establish  that 
kingdom  of  heaven  for  which  they  pray,  and  that  to  this 
end  the  church  must  harness  itself  to  at  least  one  practical 
devotion  if  it  would  bear  the  name  church,  and  their 
pastor  the  name  of  minister  'Tielper*'  in  this  blessed,  in- 
spiring, tragic  new  day  of  ours. 


THE  CHUKCH  AND  THE  SOCIAL  PBOBLEM. 

BY  MISS  JANE  ADDAMS. 

Of  the  two  questions^ — ^the  church  question  and  the 
^social  problem, — I  suppose  the  social  problem  needs  defiba- 
ing  to  this  audience.  We  are  all  of  us  conscious  in  our 
liearts  of  not  being  quite  comfortable  in  regard  to  oiu* 
social  relations.  We  have  managed  to  live  nearly  enough 
up  to  the  teachings  of  our  youth  so  that  most  of  us  do  not 
lie  nor  steal.  Certainly,  we  do  not  do  the  latter.  We  have 
been  carefully  taught  to  live  up  to  our  family  obligations, 
so  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  us  to  be  considerate  to 
the  members  of  our  own  household  and  to  fulfil  the  claims 
which  the  ties  of  consanguinity  impose.  But  none  of  us 
are  quite  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  social 
obligations.  We  know  that,  in  the  cities  where  we  live, 
thousands  of  people  daily  are  overworked;  that  their 
pleasures  are  narrowed  down  to  those  of  the  appetites  very 
largely;  that  they  lose  the  consciousness  of  brain  power 
because  they  have  not  adequate  food  for  their  minds.  We 
have  learned  to  sit  down  to  our  well-laden  dinner-tables 
•every  night,  conscious  that  within  ten  or  fifteen  blocks  of 
us  are  people  who  have  worked  all  day  much  harder  than 
we  have,  and  who  are  eating  only  a  meagre  workingman's 
supper.  Yet  we  know  they  have  something  to  eat,  and  we 
take  our  dinners  in  a  certain  peace  and  quiet  that  would  be 
•denied  to  us  if  we  thought  that  they~were  absolutely 
hungry.  But,  in  regard  to  the  other  things,  which  are 
•equally  precious,  equally  important  to  life  as  food  itself, 
we  know  they  are  habitually  without,  that  they  are  habitu- 
ally in  need.  In  regard  to  those  things  which  come  to  us 
through  books,  which  come  to  us  through  travel,  which 
'Come  to  us  from  the  stimulation  of  congenial  companion- 
ship, all  of  those  thinigs  which  give  iwilue  to  civilization 
and  give  life  its  higher  aspects, — ^in  regard  to  these  things, 
we  know  they  are  continually  denied,  and  their  thirst  for 
them  has  never  been  satisfied. 

So  the  social  problem  lias  come  to  be  a  matter  of  scruple, 
«  matter  of  trouble,  has  come  to  be  something  which  is 
laid  upon  the  consciences  of  this  generation.  Perhaps  we 
will  do  nothing  about  it.    Perhaps  we  will  fill  our  lives 
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by  merely  reading  about  it^  by  merely  talking  about  it, 
by  saying  to  each_other  under  our  breath  that  we  are  un- 
happy because  we  do  so  little.  But,  whether  we  do  some- 
thing adequate  or  whether  we  merely  take  it  out  in  talik, 
the  social  problem  to  many  of  us  remains  a  constant  source 
of  trouble. 

We  have  learned  to  say  almost  calmly  that  the  church 
has  little  hold  upon  the  vast  mass  of  the  working  people 
in  America.  If  we  say  this,  not  meaning  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  very  largely  true.  When  I  first  went  to  live 
at  Hull  House  about  twelve  years  ago,  many  ministers  and 
other  good  people  were  always  asking  me,  "What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  workingmen  toward  the  church?  what  do 
they  say  about  it?"  and  I  was  constantly  obliged  to  say: 
"They  say  nothing  about  it:  it  does  not  touch  their  lives. 
It  exists  in  another  part  of  the  city.  They  do  not  rail 
against  it;  they  do  not  blame  it;  they  do  not  discuss  it  atall, 
unless  it  is  noticed  in  some  economic  discussion,  when 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  one  social  factor." 

Now  the  "settlement,"  which  is  a  new  word,  a  word 
which  has  been  used  in  America  but  twelve  years  and  in 
England  but  sixteen  years,  has  come  to  be  imexpectedly, 
and  perhaps  disastrously,  popular.  It  meant,  in  the  first 
place,  a  group  of  educated  people,  in  the  very  first  case  uni- 
versity people  who  voluntarily  settled  in  a  working-class 
community,  and  who  gave  all  their  leisure  to*  the  social 
obligations  of  that  community,  who  put  in  whatever 
citizenship  or  political  activity  they  had,  and  who  tried  to 
live  in  this  community  of  their  own  choice  merely  as  good 
citizens.  They  were  not  paid  philanthropists,  and  I  hope 
they  may  never  be.  They  were  not  people  who  had  gone 
there  after  long  special  training.  They  were  merely  young 
men  from  the  universities  who  had  become  so  uncomfort- 
able in  regard  to  the  working-class  problems  that  they 
wanted  to  live  where  they  could  see  those  problems  at  first 
hand.  They  had  no  method  then;  and,  in  a  sense,  the  set- 
tlement has  no  method  now.  They  simply  go  into  a  com- 
munity with  no  preconceived  notions  which  they  want 
to  force  upon  that  community.  Canon  Bamet,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  settlement  and  for  the  use  of  the 
word,  makes  this  distinction  between  a  "mission"  and  a 
settlement.  He  says  that  the  mission  goes  into  a  com- 
munity for  the  sake  of  promoting  a  certain  idea,  for 
teaching  a  certain  kind  of  doctrine,  a  certain  sort  of  life. 
If  they  are  temperance  people,  it  is  to  push  the  temper- 
ance cause;  if  they  hold  a  religious  belief,  they  try  to  make 
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converts  to  that  belief;  if  they  believe  in  the  theory  of 
the  single  tax,  they  tiy  to  convert  people  to  believe  as 
they  do  in  regard  to  taxation.  They  are  committed  before 
they  go;  and  they  can  always  tell  how  many  they  *Tiave 
reached/'  how  many  they  have  induced  to  believe  as  they 
do.  Canon  Bamet  says  that  the  mission  will  always  be 
necessary.  There  will  always  be  people  who  believe  so  in- 
tensely in  regard  to  some  particular  thing  that  they  will  be 
burning  to  make  other  people  believe  as  they  do.  It  may 
be  a  far  finer  thing  than  the  settlement  will  ever  become^ 
but  it  is  not  a  settlement.  The  settlement  is  a  group  of 
people  not  committed  to  any  preconceived  doctrine  or 
theory  of  life.  They  say  life  is  greater  itself  than  any 
lesson  it  can  teach.  The  residents  of  a  settlement  go 
there  to  find  out  what  the  people  themselves  want,  what  it 
is  of  which  they  are  deprived^  the  things  which  they  ought 
to  have,  those  which  belong  to  other  elements  of  the  com- 
munitv.and  which  are  withheld  from  them.  The  lives  of 
the  residents  rise  and  fall  as  the  lives  of  that  community 
ris6  and  fall.  They  will  not  shut  their  minds  to  neighbor- 
hood fears  and  hopes,  even  though  their  minds  be  filled 
with  the  highest  possible  hopes,  and  the  most  brilliant 
theories  of  life.  So  you  see  that  the  attitude  is  an  entirely 
different  attitude  from  that  of  the  mission;  and  its  meth- 
od, so  far  as  it  has  one,  must  always  be  distinct  from  the 
mission  method. 

Now,  when  we  ask,  what  have  the  settlements  accom- 
plished in  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  they  have  been 
established,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  resiQts  are 
meagre.  We  are  obliged  to  say  that  we  never  cared  a  great 
deal  for  practical  results;  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
situation,  we  could  hot  hope  for  great  changes  or  great  re- 
sults; that  the  life  must  always  be  greater  than  the  work  . 
accomplished;  that  the  situation  itself  must  always  be  far 
larger  than  any  activities  which  we  can  hope  to  command 
to  adequately  minister  to  it;  that  perhaps  the  chief  value 
of  the  social  settlement  is  the  fact  that  a  group  of  people 
study  the  situation  not  to  confirm  preconceived  theories; 
that  they  study  it  through  the  medium  of  friendship, 
throuigh  the  medium  of  pity,  with  a  sense  of  identification 
with  the  neighborhood.  They  live  there;  they  share  with 
the  public  the  discomforts  of  the  neighborhood,  the  streets 
so  ill  paved  and  cared  for,  so  badly  lighted,  and  with  the 
refuse  improperly  removed,  so  that  in  summer  the  air  is 
stifling  and  the  death-rate  high.  They  share  many  dis- 
comforts of  which  they  knew  little  till  they  were  subjected 
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to  them  year  after  year.  And  the  conviction  comes  to 
them  that  it  is  needless  that  these  discomforts  should 
exist;  that  they  would  not  exist  if  one  part  of  the  city  was 
as  important  as  another  part^  and  if  citizens  of  spirit  and 
puhlic  endeavor  labored  for  one  part  of  a  town  as  much 
as  for  another. 

The  most  notable  contribution  that  the  English  settle!- 
ments  have  made — not  toward  the  solution,  but  toward  the 
mitigation  of  the  social  problem — ^has  been  that  the  young 
men  have  been  going  so  vigorously  into  politics  for  any 
kind  of  social  amelioration,  and  have  demonstrated  how 
much  can  be  done  through  county  councils  and  other 
political  organizations.  Some  of  the  young  men  in  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  as  you  know,  have  been  elected  to  the  London 
county  council;  and  through  their  efforts  some  of  the 
worst  tenements  in  London  have  been  torn  down,  and  the 
county  council  is  responsible  for  building  improved  tene- 
ments for  the  working  people  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
London.  They  have  seen  that  the  refuse  is  promptly 
removed,  that  the  streets  are  better  lighted  and  cared  for, 
and  that  the  board  schools  are  brought  more  nearly  up  to 
the  ideals  of  public  education  with  which  free  schools 
were  iBrst  founded, — ^a  very  humble  record,  and  one  that 
has  no  touch  of  philanthropy  about  it.  It  means  that  this 
group  of  young  men  in  the  first  instance  said,  ''We  will 
live  where  there  is  some  demand  for  us,  some  price  upon 
our  faculties,  some  genuine  need  for  our  activities.'^ 

When  one  comes  to  America,  the  achievement  on  the 
political  side  is  perhaps  less;  but  possibly  on  the  social  and 
educational  side  we  are  not  behind  the  English.  The 
American  need  is  greater;  for  we  have  a  way  of  assuming 
that  foreigners,  and  at  least  the  first  generation  of  immi- 
grants, are  somehow  alien,  and  not  to  be  taken  into  our 
American  life,  certainly  not  on  the  social  side.  We  stand 
aside  from  the  Italian  immigrant,  thinking  him  remote 
and  never  talcing  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the  Italian 
immigrant  thinks  of  us.  In  the  early  days  of  Hull  House 
we  once  gave  a  picture  exhibit  to  the  Italians.  Much 
amazed,  they  said  they  did  not  know  that  Americans  liked 
pictures.  They  thought  they  cared  only  for  dollars,  and 
thev  insisted  that  we  could  not  be  Americans  and  have  a 
picture  exhibit.  They  saw  none  of  the  better-class  Ameri- 
cans, none  even  of  the  average  Americans.  They  lived  in 
a  colony  raided  at  election  times  by  politicians.  They  saw 
saloon  keepers  and  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  pre- 
cincts in  order,  but  they  saw  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
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rank  and  file  of  American  citizens.  There  are  women's 
clubs  in  Chicago  who  study  Italian  history,  read  Dante,  go 
into  the  art  of  Italy,  but  fail  to  know  that  right  at  their 
door  is  this  very  interesing  colony  of  ten  thousand.  South 
Italians,  reproducing  their  country's  habits  and  manners, 
carrying  on  their  transplanted  life  with  a  great  deal  of 
charm  and  a. great  deal  of  beauty;  and  yet  these  women's 
clubs  know  nothing  about  them.  These  immigrants  have 
hard  times.  They  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate. 
They  losp  many  of  their  children.  The  men  work  on  the 
railroad  and  contract  consumption,  and  many  imtoward 
things  happen  to  them,  which  might  be  prevented  by  a 
body  of  good  citizens,  who  knew  the  laws  of  household 
and  municipal  hygiene,  who  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
Italian,  and  who  had  some  historic  and  literary  interest 
in  the  colony.  Many  of  those  evils  might  be  prevented  by 
such  a  body  of  citizens.  Certainly,  it  is  not  done;  and 
one  does  not  clearly  know  why.  Perhaps  the  settlements, 
as  little  as  they  have  accomplished  in  actual  reform,  have 
made  a  beginning  toward  showing  that  the  Italian  colony 
was  interesting,  that  it  was  possible  to  get  something  of 
the  charm  there  of  life  as  it  is  seen  on  the  streets  of  Naples 
or  in  the  fields  of  Sicily. 

If  one  would  take  the  large  Russian  colony  on  the  south, 
one  would  find  the  same  thing.  The  men  are  more  quickly 
Americanized  than  the  women.  They  improve  more 
rapidly,  and  are  prone  to  desert  their  wives  and  children. 
They  are  ill  adjusted  to  American  conditions,  and  yet 
no  one  comes  to  make  a  suggestion  that  would  help  to 
make  that  adjustment.  These  colonies  are  just  as  inter- 
esting, just  as  well  worth  while  making  an  effort  to  know 
as  is  village  life  in  Italy  or  Russia.  We  lack  imagination, 
we  have  got  into  certain  habits  in  our  social  lif  e,-r-the  sort 
of  habit  which  induces  us  to  invite  to  our  houses  the  peo- 
ple who  speak  English,  and  who  speak  it  in  about  the  same 
way  that  we  do,  who  have  read  about  the  same  books,  who 
have  gone  to  the  same  schools,  who  have  been  to  Europe 
about  the  same  number  of  times  that  we  have,  who  wear 
about  the  same  clothes  that  we  do.  We  change  the  color 
of  our  tablecloths  and  the  shades  of  our  candlesticks  in 
order  to  get  a  variety  in  our  social  life;  and  yet  here  are 
tiiese  people  full  of  color,  charm,  history,  who  with  their 
new  life  would  offer  a  genuine  addition  to  our  own  life, 
and  give  us  a  tjrpe  of  social  endeavor  and  stimulus.  Per- 
haps the  settlements  have  made  a  little  beginning  in  that 
direction. 
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When  we  come  to  the  subject  of  education^  we  find  a 
curious  thing  has  happened  to  settlements.  In  the  begin- 
ning, classes  are  formed  in  science,  literature,  etc.;  and  in 
a  little  while  it  is  found  that  many  of  these  things  are  not 
worth  teaching.  They  might  be  worth  teaching  if  the 
students  were  going  to  spend  three  years  in  a  preparatory 
school  and  four  years  in  college  after  that,  but  not  when 
there  is  a  class  of  men  before  you  who  have  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  who  have  only  a  margin  of  time  in  the  even- 
ings and  who,  if  they  are  to  be  helped  at  all,  must  have 
something  which  will  lift  their  thoughts  directly.  Time 
presses  so  hard,  and  life  is  so  narrow!  So  you  recast  not 
only  your  methods  of  teaching,  but  more  or  less  you  recast 
your  curriculum  as  you  go  along.  A  new  test  comes  to  the 
settlement.  You  drop  the  class  in  more  trivial  literature. 
You  find  that  plays  and  dramas  which  turn  on  a  social 
trick  or  custom  wUl  not  go,  but  the  big  things  come  out 
finally.  We  have  had  reading  parties  in  many  authors 
which  have  died  out  one  after  the  other,  but  the  Shakes- 

{)eare  Club  has  gone  on  for  ten  years;  and  we  have  heard 
ecturers  say  that  they  cannot  find  in  Chicago  people  who 
are  better  read  in  Shakespeare  than  those  belonging  to 
the  Shakespeare  Club  of  Hull  House.  It  has  held  on 
because  the  plays  are  vital,  because  they  deal  with  actual 
life. 

A  settlement  works  along  many  methods,  which,  per- 
haps, could  not  be  evolved  if  the  residents  sat  down  to 
thmk  them  out.  We  lay  great  stress  on  the  drama.  We 
have  a  theatre,  and  our  young  people  are  never  tired  of 
giving  plays.  You  can  teach  manners  and  customs  to 
young  people  in  a  way  that  would  never  be  admitted  unless 
you  were  training  them  for  a  play.  Once,  long  ago,  at 
Christmas,  we  gave  Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend ;''  and 
for  two  or  three  years  after  the  people  talked  about  it. 
What  was  it?  It  was  the  old  struggle  of  good  and  evil, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  struggle  going  on  all  about 
us;  but  the  audience  was  cheered  and  helped  to  find  it 
dramatized  and  .put  upon  the  stage.  One  wishes  the 
church  had  never  dropped  the  drama,  but  that  it  had 
been  an  orderly  development  from  the  old  Miracle  Play. 
A  great  mistake  was  made  when  it  was  concluded  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  devil,  and  to  call  the  people  to  whom  they 
turned  it  over  devilish.  The  residents  of  a  settlement 
have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  at  least  learn  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  name.  Two  weeks 
ago,  in  Chicago,  as  a  result  of  the  general  panic  and 
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misunderstanding  which  swept  all  over  the  country,  a 
group  of  Anarchists  were  arrested  and  put  under  lock  and 
key.  It  was  discovered  that  the  people  living  at  two  settle- 
ments (knew  personally  six  out  of  the  ten  men  arrested. 
The  settlement  residents  did  not  agree  with  these  men  in 
point  of  doctrine;  but  they  did  know  them  personally,  and 
had  some  impression  of  their  character.  They  were  not 
frightened,  they  were  not  swept  off  their  feet,  because  these 
men  were  called  Anarchists  at  a  moment  when  the  word 
"Anarchist"  was  held  up  for  the  harshest  public 
opprobrium. 

These  men  belonged  to  no  church.  Certainly,  none  of 
the  six  had  any  pastor  who  came  to  see  if  he  could  minister 
to  him,  no  body  of  fellow-worshippers  to  whom  he  could 
turn  or  toward  whom  he  even  cared  to  look  for  help  or 
sympathy.  But  these  men  did  turn  to  the  settlement  with 
the  simple  request  that  tliey  secure  for  them  counsel,  the 
right  of  attorney,  which  is  the  simplest  right  of  any 
American  citizen.  We  knew  them,  not  because  they  were 
Anarchists;  and  we  stood  by  them  not  because  they  were 
Anarchists,  but  because  there  was  this  basis  of  personal 
acquaintance.  I  am  using  this  illustration  quite  conscious 
that  it  must  be  an  unpopular  illustration,  as  we  are  still  so 
near  the  event  to  illustrate  that  in  a  crisis  it  is  only  the 
people  who  know  the  wretched,  only  the  people  who  know 
the  intellectually  mistaken,  ooily  the  people  who  know 
those  who  are  going  in  the  wrong  way,  who  can  be  of  any 
service  to  them.  No  matter  how  much  you  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  a  man  in  trouble,  if  you  had  not  some  previous 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  before  the  trouble,  you 
are  powerless  to  help  him  then.    He  suspects  you. 

The  settlement  claims  as  one  of  its  methods  that  it  does 
throw  its  fortunes  in  with  the  fortunes  of  the  men  of  its 
own  community;  that  it  does  give  tangible  expression  to 
the  social  needs  of  a  great  many  people;  that  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  it  tries  to  know 
various  phases  of  the  social  problem.  It  offers  one  com- 
mon centre  where  people  of  various  sorts  may  meet  and 
exchange  views,  where  they  may  serve,  not  only  each 
other,  but  the  common  purposes  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  common  purposes  of  the  city.  Theh,  if  one  or  the 
other  is  misunderstood,  if  the  capitali8t---poor  man,  he 
gets  his  share  of  abuse — ^is  misunderstood,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  workingman  who  may  have  met  hini  at 
the  settlement  may  be  able  to  stand  up  for  him  in  the 
trades-union  meeting.     If  the  trades-union  man  is  mia- 
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.  understood, — and,  surely,  he  has  had  a  hard  time  lately, — 
some  scholar  or  citizen  of  repute,  who  has  seen  him  and 
known  him,  may  be  able  to  interpret  him,  not  under  the 
name  of  a  class,  not  one  out  of  a  mass  of  men,  but  as  man 
to  man. 

The  settlements  break  up  the  members  of  a  class  into 
little  groups.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  an 
Anarchist,  for  instance,  is  to  feel  that  all  law  and  govern- 
ment are  against  him,  for  him  to  meet  only  a  few  men  who 
are  as  bitter  as  he  is  himself.  The  way  tx)  keep  him  is  to 
scatter  him  among  sane  and  normal  people,  so  that  he 
shall  see  different  aspects  of  life  and  meet  people  who  are 
not  imbittered. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  .something  about  the  Hull 
House  Woman's  Club;  and,  as  it  is  a  successful  example 
of  what  the  settlement  is  trying  to  do,  it  may  be  well  to 
close  with  that.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  women  of  the 
vicinity  in  which  Hull  House  is  situated  are  members  of 
this  club.  It  has  been  organized  for  years.  They  take 
pains  to  find  out  what  they,  as  a  club,  can  do,  to  be  of 
service  to  that  part  of  the  city.  They  have  decorated  one 
of  the  "public  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  kalsomining  the 
walls  and  hanging  upon  them  really  beautiful  pictures. 
Thev  have  established  a  Mother's  Club  in  one  school,  for 
which  they  regularly  provide  speakers,  refreshment,  and 
general  social  good  cheer.  One  summer,  when  the  ward 
was  badly  cleaned,  they  divided  it  into  sections;  and  each 
one  of  the  women  went  up  and  down  the  alleys,  inspecting 
them,  so  that  they  sent  in  to  the  board  of  health  in  one 
month  a  thousand  reports  and  complaints.  Two  in- 
spectors were  removed;  and  one  member  of  the  club,  resi- 
dent of  Hull  House,  became  the  garbage  inspector  of  that 
neighborhood.  These  women  broke  out  in  l6ud  applause 
when  they  learned  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  efforts 
of  this  inspector  and  of  their  co-operation,  the  death-rate 
liad  been  reduced  and  was  steadily  being  lowered.  They 
have  a  Social  Extension  Committee.  They  invite  to  an 
occasional  evening  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  who, 
they  think,  are  not  having  the  sort  of  social  life  they  would 
like  to  have,  people  who  are  sad,  people  who  do  not  speak 
English,  people  who  cannot  take  hold  of  any  formulated 
social  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  this.  The  Irish- American 
woman  who  can  talk  English  perfectly  well,  when  she  in- 
vites the  Italian  woman,  crosses  a  gulf, — as  much  of  a 
social  gulf  as  one  can  find  anywhere.  Of  course,  the  idea 
that  the  social  gulf  is  one  big  gulf  is  absurd.    But  she 
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wades  through  her  little  gulf,  and  asks  her  Italian  neigh- 
bor to  come  to  the  gathering  because  she  is  public- 
spirited  and  because  she  believes  that,  if  social  life  is  good 
for  her,  it  should  be  extended  to  the  Italian  woman  as  well. 

I  recall  one  winter  evening  long  ago  when  the  Italian 
women  did  not  come,  but  sent  their  husbands  instead,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  Perhaps  they  were 
afraid  of  being  socially  extended.  It  was  not  easy  for  the 
club  to  entertain  a  roomful  of  heavy  Italian  laborers;  but 
they  had  refreshments,  which  every  one  could  understand. 
One  of  the  Italians  did  a  number  of  pretty  tricks,  such  as 
one  sees  in  the  streets  of  Naples.  Another  sang  rousing 
songs.  And  the  evening  went  happily.  At  the  close  one 
of  the  women  of  the  club  said  to  me:  ^^I  am  ashamed  of  the 
way  I  used  to  talk  about  Dagoes.  I  used  to  say  that  we 
must  move  off  the  street  because  there  were  so  many 
Dagoes  coming  in.  But  they  are  just  like  other  people, 
only  you  have  to  take  more  pains  to  find  them  out.'* 

That  was  the  result  of  cultivation,  if  we  take  the  defini- 
tion that  it  is  extended  experience.  It  is  exactly  the  thing 
we  send  our  children  to  Europe  for,  the  result  we  hope 
for  when  we  read  books  about  all  kinds  of  people,-*-to  get 
over  the  differences  raised  by  language  and  national  bar- 
riers and  traditions,  that  really  we  may  be  fair-minded  and 
may  know  people  as  they  really  are.  And,  if  we  can  do 
that  in  one's  social  life,  as  in  one's  intellectual  life,  or  if 
we  are  without  such  intellectual  life  and  can  do  it  in  our 
social  life,  it  is  a  great  achievement. 

A  distinct  impression  can  be  made  upon  a  neighbor- 
hood when  you  can  get  a  group  of  some  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, with  this  object  in  view,  to  work  together  for  the 
common  good.  We  have  between  three  and  four  thousand 
people  comiiig  weekly  to  Hull  House.  Say  one-third  or 
one-fourth  have  the  desire  to  extend  the  social  relation,  an 
interest  in  pulling  all  together  to  make  things  in  the 
neighborhood  better:  you  get  a  mass  of  warmth  and  kind- 
liness out  of  the  neighborhood  itself  which  transforms  and 
changes  many  things  which  were  harsh  before.  That,  too, 
is  a  settlement  method.  It  is  the  church's  method,  save 
that  the  church  is  not  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  working- 
people.  It  has  quite  withdrawn  from  the  mass  of  people 
who  work  with  their  hands.  If  it  were  to  go  back  to  the 
method  of  personal  acquaintance  with  workmg-people,  not 
with  any  ulterior  object  of  trying  to  make  men  believe 
or  disbelieve  this  or  that  it  would  be  the  same  method.  If 
you  have  a  democratic  aim  you  must  have  a  democratic 
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method.    Or  you  love  the  democracy  of  one  because  of 
the  exclusiTeness  of  the  other. 

People  who  liye  as  friends  and  neighbors  constantly 
find  things  which  are  alike  to  each  other,  and  that  those 
things  are  stronger  than  the  things  which  make  us  differ- 
ent. They  gradually  forget  the  latter,  and  remember  more 
and  more  those  things  which  make  us  alike.  That  is  what 
is  meant  when  Charles  Lamb  says  you  cannot  hate  a  man 
after  you  know  him;  and,  if  you  do  not  know  him,  it  is 
vour  own  fault. 


THE  CHXmCH  AND  THE  UNCHDECHED. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  R.  SLICER. 

I  should  greatly  prefer,  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  that 
my  friend  Charles  Sprague  Smith  was  speaking  in  his  own 
person;  for  I  certainly  cannot  make  his  address.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  say,  though  I  do 
know  his  point  of  view;  and  his  point  of  view,  working  as  a 
la3mian  with  the  People's  Institute  and  people's  clubs,  is 
not  exactly  the  point  of  view  of  the  siinister.  I  shall  have 
to  speak  from  my  point  of  view,  burdened  as  I  am  with  the 
thought  that  you  are  not  hearing  the  other  man. 

The  topic  that  has  been  assigned  to  me,  "The  Church 
and  the  Unchurched,"  is  a  topic  that  has  in  itself  a  vari- 
ety of  meanings.  There  is  one  church  that  claims  to  be 
the  church  that  can  remain  no  church  after  it  has  made  the 
claim;  for  the  very  fact  that  it  makes  the  claim  has  un- 
churched it.  It  has  made  of  it  an  exclusive  coterie,  it  has 
surrounded  it  with  claims  that  are,  in  their  very  essence, 
contrary  to  the  church's  life.  Nor  do  all  the  churches  to- 
gether represent  a  point  of  union  between  all  the  people. 
We  cannot  define  what  the  church  is,  except  that  it  is  an 
effort  of  human  beings  to  get  into  right  relations  with 
God.  They  take  a  variety  of  methods  of  stating  those  re- 
lations, running  all  the  way  from  the  tragedy  of  unhappi- 
ness  to  the  comedy  of  mistake.  The  "unchurched"  are  not 
the  same  people  all  over  the  world.  They  used  to  be  the 
people  who  were  cast  out:  now  they  are  the  people  who 
won't  come  in.  We  are  all  unchurched  people  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
National  Church  of  England,  and  any  imitation  that  may 
appear  of  that  exclusive  spirit  in  ecclesiastical  usage  any- 
where else.  But  I  suppose  we  mean  by  the  unchurched 
the  people  who  are  not  reached  in  the  way  that  fills  the 
church  or  satisfies  the  minister  that  it  is  paying  what  it 
costs.  We  have  a  conviction  that  we  ministers  are  a  very 
expensive  luxury,  and  that  we  cannot  be  made  really  use- 
ful until  we  are  made  more  expensive,  as  I  hope  to  show 
you  before  I  get  through.  The  fact  is  the  churches  ceased 
-to  be  a  safeguard  of  destiny,  and  to  many  among  the  peo- 
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pie  it  has  not  yet  become  a  fit  instrument  of  discipline.  It 
does  not  guarantee  anything  in  a  way  that  leads  to  an  in- 
Testment^  and  it  does  not  discipline  anything  in  a  way 
that  makes  people  afraid.  The  church  that  claims  to  have 
*'the  key  of  heaven"  is  half  the  time  afraid  to  try  if  it  fits 
the  lock,  and  so  allows  itself  to  have  a  lose  pastorate  over 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  its  doctrine  in  many  cases. 

Nolv  I  suppose  that,  as  XJnitarianSy  we  are  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  rectify  the  mistake  in  the  social  con- 
dition that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  Church  and  the 
Unchurched. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  hard-and-fast  line,  so  that 
anybody  who  is  unchurched  may  dread,  like  Bemus,  to 
offend  against  the  god  Terminus;  for  that  was  the  sin  of 
Hemus  ior  which  Bomulus  slew  him:  he  jumped  over  the 
line.  We  are  able  to  move  our  line.  If  any  one  wants  to 
come  in,  we  will  take  down  the  wall  if  necessary.  We  are 
absolutely  inclusive  with  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
church  under  the  conditions  of  our  ministry,  but  the  con- 
ditions themselves  are  difficult. 

In  the  first  place,  the  minister  is  at  a  disadvantage,  by 
the  very  fact  that  he  is  a  minister,  in  going  to  the  so-called 
unchurched.  He  belongs  to  a  class.  We  have  lost  so  many 
people  out  of  the  church  that  he  is  discredited  by  people 
outside  who  do  not  belong  to  the  lowest,  and  who  fear  to 
come  in  lest  they  should  be  lost  themselves.  One  man  who 
wanted  to  come  into  the  congregation  over  which  I  preside 
was  argued  with  by  his  wife:  **^You  are  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  have  never  been  into  a  church.  Why  should  you  go 
into  a  church  and  lose  your  character?"  He  was  a  ifioA 
noble  man,  and  she  was  an  admirable  woman.  Somehow, 
it  had  been  ingrained  into  them  that  people  went  because 
they  were  afraid.  That  was  a  mistake  on  her  part;  and  he 
corrected  it  by  coming,  and  seems  pretty  well,  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  lost  standing  in  the  community.  But  the 
minister  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  limitations  laid  upon 
the  minister  of  religion  in  the  effort  to  get  at  people  are 
in  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  claim  that  they  can  get  at 
people.  The  moment  he  pretends  to  have  a  short  and 
easy  method,  that  moment  he  is  discredited.  He  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  He  goes  into  a  group  of  people  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  and  they  run  over  in  their 
minds  the  extinct  species  with  which  they  may  classify 
him.  There  is  only  one  remedy, — ^f  or  him  to  get  out  of  the 
ministry  of  religion  or  put  himself  into  the  ministry  of 
religion  by  leading  the  common  life,  the  life  of  every* 
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body  else.  We  are  to  be  congratulated  as  ministers  of  re- 
ligion that  we  belong  to  a  church  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  remove  the  disabilities  that  attend  upon  the 
sacred  calling,  is  gathering  in  those  who  belong  to  the 
great  crowd  of  work-day  people.  We  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  belonging  to  a  ministry  that  has  this  axiom, — 
that  whatever  is  fit  for  a  decent  man  is  fit  for  the  Unitarian 
minister.      [Applause.]      It  removes   something   of   the 

difiiculty. 

But  tiie  difficulty  is  really  in  another  sense.  The  min- 
ister is  expected  to  try  to  recruit  his  own  services  by  drag- 
net tactics,  in  order  that  he  may  fill  the  vacancy  of  the 
pews  that  confront  him  on  Sunday.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  know  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  minister  to  fill 
the  pews  on  Sunday.  The  business  of  the  minister  is  to 
fill  the  people  that  sit  in  the  pews;  and  the  minister  who 
starts  out  to  earn  his  salary  by  filling  the  pews  has  mis- 
taken his  mission  entirely  both  in  his  relation  to  the  souls 
he  serves  and  the  God  who  commissioned  him.  It  often 
happens  that  the  minister  wjio  does  not  think  of  getting 
a  crowd  gets  a  crowd;  and  then  he  has  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  any  human  being, — ^to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  For  a  church  gathered  in  that  way  is  a  perfect  il- 
lustration of  the  net  that  is  cast  into  the  sea  and  gathers 
fish  of  every  kind,  and  some  of  them  are  not  food  fish. 
Down  on  the  coast  of  Bhode  Island,  with  which  I  am  fami- 
liar, they  cast  a  net  int6  the  sea  in  the  spring;  and  there 
is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  fish,  b\it  there  is  trouble  in 
sorting  them.  Some  of  them  are  fit  for  food,  and  some 
are  fish  that  they  put  on  the  fields  to  enrich  the  soil;  and 
the  crops  are  better  because  they  come  out  of  the  sea. 

The  Unitarian  ministry  is  fortunate  also  in  this  partic- 
ular,— that,  in  its  work  for  the  unchurched,  it  is  not  try- 
ing to  recruit  its  numbers  of  worshippers  simply.  We  are 
happily  not  troubled  by  that  insistence  on  the  part  of  our 
congregations.  We  are  required  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
to  speak  it  every  time;  to  live  the  common  life;  to  know 
something  of  sociology  as  well  as  theology,  preferably 
sociology;  and  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  pay  the  debt  we 
owe  to  the  past  that  has  given  us  a  chance  to  work  in  the 
field  of  the  world.  We  are  happy  in  that  liberty  of 
prophesying. 

Now  1  ask  you  to  consider  briefiy  what  we  can  do  as  a 
church  or  as  churches;  for  we  repudiate  the  term  "church** 
as  exclusive,  and  speak  of  ourselves  as  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  What  can  we  do? .  I 
point  out  a  few  things. 
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In  the  first  place,  men  are  unchurehedy  through 
the  whole  range  of  society  down  to  the  crimi- 
nal classes,  because  they  are  not  interested.  A 
man  is  not  much  to  blame  for  not  going  where 
he  is  not  entertained  or  interested.  I  have  known 
extremely  good  people,  church  people,  that  could 
not  rise  to  the  height  to  which  George  Herbert  rises  when 
he  said  that  ^^Ood  sometimes  takes  a  text,  and  preaches 
patience."  The  fine  discipline  of  going  into  the  church 
and  throwing  one's  self  heartily  into  the  worship  without 
a  reference  to  what  the  preacher  says,  provided  he  does 
not  talk  nonsense  and  is  of  good  character,  is  difficult: 
that  fine  attitude  is  not  given  to  many  people  to  reach. 
Most  people  insist  that  they  shall  hear  something  that  is 
worth  while  or  shall  be  led  into  worship  that  leads  some- 
where or  shall  go  out  as  those  girded  by  new  strength. 
And,  while  it  is  entirely  wrong  for  them  always  to  expect 
all  that, — ^and  it  would  be  entirely  right  for  them  to  be  in 
their  places,  although  they  hate  the  minister  in  the  pulpit, 
provided  he  is  right  in  his  character, — still  the  rule  pre- 
vails that  people  do  not  go  where  they  hate  themselves 
after  they  go  away.  Now  the  remedy  for  that  is,  so  far  as 
I  know  it,  that  we  must  have  a  kind  of  preaching  and  a 
power  of  conducting  worship  which  shall  rise  to  a  point 
which  inspires  reverence  and  where  it  wins  as  instruction. 
I  go  from  church  to  church  in  vacation,  usually  not  of  our 
own  way  of  thinking,  because  I  like  to  see  what  the  other 
man  sees;  and  I  go  away  with  my.  eyes  aching  because  I 
cannot  see  that  he  is  seeing  anything  particular.  I  strain 
my  eyes  in  the  direction  that  he  is  looking,  but  I  do  not 
see;  and  the  preaching,  as  a  rule  (I  say  it  with  brotherly 
deference),  is  dreadfully  thin, — ^little  emaciated  sermons, 
little  amemic  discourses.  I  have  known  it  to  happen  in 
our  own  communion  that  a  poor  little  evaporated  essay 
was  laid  upon  the  desk  while  the  recording  angel  took  a 
vacation.  I  think  that  we  have  much  to  answer  for,  so 
far  as  the  impression  of  our  gospel  upon  the  world  in  con- 
cerned. We  have  been  content  so  often  to  suppose  that  a 
pulpit  essay  could  be  a  word  of  life.  *  It  was  only  extreme 
unction  for  a  d3ring  congregation.  Now  I  do  not  mean 
written  sermons.  It  is  quite  possible  to  write  a  sermon 
as  though  you  believed  it,  and  it  is  possible  still  to  preach 
it  in  a  grand  way.  Nobody  illustrated  that  better  than 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  many  another  man  of  our  own  com- 
munion actually,  as  he  was  sympathetically  and  spiritually. 
But,  in  the  main,  people  want  to  have  things  driven  home. 
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I  do  not  think  that  men  lack  a  hearing  who  have  anything 
to  say  and  can  say  it  directly  to  the  people^  but  the  greai 
body  of  the  unchurched  are  so  because  it  is  tiresome  to  go. 
They  do  not  get  a  lift  in  the  worship,  and  that  in  itself 
would  be  a  substitute  for  a  vacancy  where  they  must  re- 
main until  the  sermon  is  concluded. 

Now  I  think  that  the  first  thing  we  owe  to  the  un- 
churched is  to  preach  our  very  best.  It  is  a  great  time  to 
preach.  There  never  was  a  better  time  in  the  world. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  harder  to  preach  than 
now;  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  worth 
while,  because  easy  preaching  makes  hard  hearing.  I  speak 
this  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  conviction  that  the  vocation 
of  the  minister  is  not  confined  to  the  church  in  which  he 
serves.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  body  of  men,  nominally 
related  to  these  broad  churches,  to  be  able  to  speak  what 
they  want  to  say  anywhere,  to  be  in  the  attitude  of  Judge 
Jerome.  When  somebody  reproached  him  for  holding  a 
court  in  a  pool-room,  he  said:  'TTou  have  mistaken  the 
functions  of  the  judge.  The  judge  of  special  sessions  is 
an  itinerant  grand  jury.**  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  min- 
ister. I  have  found  many  times  that  the  difficulty  between 
the  minister  of  the  church  'and  the  unchurched  is  that  he 
insists  on  firing  from  a  rest,  has  not  learned  to  shoot  off- 
hand. 

We  think  of  the  unchurched  as  those  who  are  below  the 
line  of  social  order.  There  are  a  vast  multitude  of  these, 
also, — ^people  who  are  not  doing  well,  and  who  are  not 
lovers  of  those  who  do  well;  thousands  in  every  great  city 
that  are  living  by  catching  at  life  and  carrying  off  what 
thev  catch.  There  is  not  one  of  them,  unless  he  is  a  Turk 
or  a  Chinaman  or  a  Jew  or  some  such  person,  that  belongs 
outside  of  the  classes  called  Christian.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  but  that  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  his  immedi- 
ate ancestry  has  belonged  to  the  Christian  Church;  and 
the  fearful  thing  comes  home  to  us  of  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  church  and  its  remoteness,-  its  sitting  aloof  and 
speaking  about  things  it  does  not  understand.  .The  ter- 
rible charge  must  be  made  that  all  these  people,  murderers, 
debased,  thieves,  have  all  in  these  thousand  years  slipped 
through  the  hands  of  the  church  into  the  slough  where 
they  lie.  Perhaps  they  never  belonged  to  the  church,  but 
their  grandfathers  and  their  grandmothers  did  some  way 
back.  Tn  every  great  mass  of  population  the  people  who 
are  criminals  are  the  people  that  in  ages  back  somewhere 
were  ruled. by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  that  is  the  charge 
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made  by  the  great  mass  of  those  who  look  on,  who  are  not 
criminals^  that  the  church  is  ineffectual. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  church  can  be  made  effective  in 
reaching  the  unchurched.  In  the  first  place^  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  church, — and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  the  ministry  must  be  made  more  expensive  to  be 
worth  its  cost, — ^must  follow  the  trend  of  the  times,  and 
syndicate  its  resources.  Instead  of  seeing  how  little  we 
can  give,  instead  of  making  the  church  the  residuary  lega- 
tee of  our  self-indulgence,  letting  it  inherit  what  is  left, 
over  after  we  have  spent  upon  ourselves  all  that  we  can 
spend  and  enjoy,  we  have  got  to  understand  that  the- 
church,  if  it  means  anything,  if  it  is  the  church  of  the 
living  Ood  and  we  are  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  is 
entitled,  not  simply  to  the  rental  of  its  pews,  but  to  levy 
on  the  income  of  all  its  parishioners.  What  does  a  man  do 
who  rents  a  pew?  He  thinks  that  that  little  bit  of  earthly 
business  on  his  part  has  been  money  paid  to  the  glory  of 
God.  What  has  he  done?  He  has  paid  a  price  for  the  re- 
ligious education  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  says,  ^T. 
don't  sit  in  the  pew.'^  Then  he  is  a  foolish  man,  for  he  is^ 
paying  for  something  he  does  not  get.  But  the  meaning 
of  pew  rental  in  the  church  is  that  people  pay  for  being 
educated.  They  pay  for  spending  it  upon  themselves. 
Incidentally,  it  supports  the  church  and  ministry;  but 
that  is  the  poorest  account  of  its  resources.  The  resources 
of  the  church  are  represented  by  every  dollar  that  a  godly 
man  has  outside  of  that  which  he  needs  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  himself  and  his  household.  I  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that,  if  we  mean  anjrthing  by  devotion  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  faith  and  the  maintenance  of  its  wordiip,. 
then  it  is  entitled,  not  simply  to  what  we  give  it  by  way  of 
furnishing  ourselves  with  instruction,  but  it  is  entitled 
to  all  we  have  outside  the  maintenance  of  our  own  families^ 
and  their  proper  support.  The  income  of  a  church  is  not 
limited  by  its  pew  rental:  it  is  represented  by  the  assets 
of  its  constituency. 

The  Unitarian  churches  have  a  great  task  and 
responsibility  in  that  line.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  they  are  worth  as  a  whole,  but  I  should 
say  that  the  available  resou'rces  of  the  five  hund- 
red Unitarian  churches  are  at  least  $600,000,000 
in  America.  Think  of  the  millionaires  you  know. 
Add  them  up  in  your  mind  and  see  if  that  is  not 
the  very  smallest  fraction  of  the  resources  of  our  churches, 
— I  do  not  sav  available  resoiirces,  but  assets.     If  the- 
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churches  had  the  seriousnesss  of  the  Steel  Combination^ 
the  seriousness  of  the  American  Bridge  Company,  if  we 
had  the  seriousness  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  we 
would  mass  our  assets  that  are  ayailable  for  making  oyer 
this  world  by  the  life  of  Ood  and  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Until  we  get  that  view  of  the  church,  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  us  to  whine  at  empty  seats;  for  we  have  not  in- 
vested enough  to  make  it  a  paying  business.  That  is 
not  pleasant  to  say,  but  it  is  true.  We  have  got  to  stop 
trying  to  do  a  wholesale  business  on  little  capital.  Our 
little  bundle  of  moralities  are  as  thistle-down  in  the  sum- 
mer wind  in  comparison  with  the  surge  and  whirl  and 
moan  and  turmoil  of  the  unchurched  world,  for  whom  we 
are  doing  in  comparison  to  their  need  absolutely  nothing. 
[Applause.] 

Now  a  final  word.  We  may  have  a  better  understanding 
between  the  church  and  the  imchurched.  We  cannot  have 
it  as  an  organization.  There  is  no  understanding  that  you 
can  have  with  an  organization.  It  is  not  possible  to  m^ke 
a  relation  between  a  soul  and  what  is  called  the  church 
organization.  No.  You  have  got  to  carry  the  church 
around,  just  as  they  used  to  take  the  sacrament  to  the 
sick,  just  as  the  Catholic  Church,  with  that  splendid  liber- 
ality which  is  under  all  its  bigotry,  says  an  Irish  servant 
may  baptize  your  child  if  you  want  it  baptized  and  no 
priest  be  at  hand.  You  have  got  to  get  the  church  afoot 
and  around,  bestowing  itself  on  ^very  living  soul  of  us. 
That  is  what  the  settlements  are  doing.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Sprague  Smith  would  tell  you,  if  he  were  here,  he  is  try- 
ing to  do  with  the  People's  Institute.  There  is  no  lack 
of  receptivity.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  ear  of 
the  people.  Of  course,  if  a  little  smug  ecclesiastic  goes 
trotting  aroiind  among  the  imchurched,  they  will  have 
fun  with  him.  They  ought  to.  The  man  who  advertises 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  patent  that  he  wants  to  apply  to  a 
human  soul,  instead  of  showing  he  has  a  human  soul  that 
he  wants  to  apply  to  a  human  soul,  ought  to  have  fun 
made  of  him,  because  they  will  be  on  to  his  patent  right 
away. 

Now  look  at  the  People's  Institute  in  New  York.  That 
institute  is  not  put  on  by  the  churches  of  New  York,  but 
by  men  interested  in  the  unchurched.  It  is  forming  peo- 
ple's clubs  of  several  hundred  members.  This  group  of 
men,  who  believe  that  they  owe  it  to  the  busy  people  who 
are  working  all  day  that  they  shall  be  taught  something 
in  the  evening,  are  simply  following  the  example  of  Peter 
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Cooper,  a  Unitarian  from  the  beginning,  and  all  his  life 
long  associated  with  the  church  which  bears  the  hon- 
ored name  of  Dr.  Bellows.  They  gather  the  people  of 
the  People's  Institute  during  the  week  for  instruction  by 
lectures,  as  other  institutes  do.  The  most  difficult  work 
is  the  effort  to  bring  the  church  to  it,  which  is  done  on 
Simday  night.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Smith  would 
speak  of  it;  but  I  speak  of  it,  because  it  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  every  city.  You  go 
on  the  platform  with  some  familiar  thought.  It  must  be 
preaching,  but  not  too  preachy:  they  know  the  differ- 
ence. You  look  out  in  that  hall.  You  see  a  group  of 
1,800  people,  1,700  of  whom  are  men.  I  have  never  seen 
100  women  in  that  audience.  They  are  all  kinds  of  men. 
They  are  in  dead  earnest.  They  are  alert.  They  have 
much  more  power  of  endurance  than  the  ordinary  con- 
gregation. They  expect  you  to  preach  an  hour  or  charge 
you  with  trifling  with  the  situation.  Our  congregations 
have  not  reached  that  toughness  of  sinew.  I  preach  forty 
minutes  often,  and  feel  grieved  at  myself;  but  I  never 
slack  up  at  the  Cooper  Union.  When  you  get  through 
they  start  in  to  ask  questions;  and  that  is  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  work.  For  on^  mortal  hour  they  fire 
questions  at  you.  It  is  a  mortal  hour  for  the  man  who  is 
not  ready  to  answer  them.  No  man  is  allowed  to  make 
a  speech.  He  asks  a  question.  One  night  the  speaker 
heard  this  from  the  floor:  "You  have  proved  to  us  the  ab- 
solute connection  of  cause  and  effect.  You  have  given  to 
me  satisfactory  reasons  that  all  effects  have  a  sufficient 
cause.  What  is  the  scientific  reason  for  calling  that  cause 
God?*^  That  is  a  good  question  to  have  fired  at  you.  An- 
other fellow  gets  up,  with  a  hectic  flush  of  social  discon- 
tent and  says  that,  "if  all  men  were  created  equal,  they 
certainly  ai*e  not  equal  now.  Is  not  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  democratic  institutions?"  For  an  hour  each  Sun- 
day evening  that  kind  of  better  understanding  goes  on. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  things  that  this  country 
sees;  for,  in  the  main,  the  man  who  preaches  on  Sunday 
simply  fires  into  the  universe,  and  waits,  perhaps  some 
time,  to  see  something  come  down.  It  is  a  great  deal  like 
firing  into  the  dark;  but  in  the  People^s  Institute  you 
know  something  is  hit,  and  you  are  lucky  if  it  is  not  you. 
That  is  the  kind  of  work  that  is  going  on,  and  is  well 
worth  doing. 

I  should  say  that  one  class  of  the  unchurched  the  min- 
ister cannot  reach  are  the  people  who  are  indifferent.    I 
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mean  indifferent  in  the  sense  of  the  upper  classes,  so 
called.  I  suppose  that  the  people  who  are  in  clubs  prefer 
them  to  the  church;  and  the  people  who  load  themselves 
up  on  Saturday  night  with  so-called  literature  to  occupy 
the  Sunday  morning  at  home, — ^these  people  can  only  be 
left  to  God  and  the  angel  Death.  Perhaps  their  wives  and 
families  may  have  some  influence,  but  the  minister  haa 
very  little  influence  with  them.  The  unchurched  are  in 
the  church  also,  but  they  are  indifferent.  The  youngs 
frivolous  creature  that  decides  that  she  will  not  go  to  the 
matin6e  because  she  wants  to  buy  a  prayer-book,  and  who 
goes  out  and  gets  prayers  enough  to  last  her  for  a  year  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half,  with  a  nice  band  around  them  to  keep 
them  from  flying  to  heaven  before  their  time, — she  is  un- 
churched. So  far  as  the  serious  struggle  of  soul  consti- 
tutes the  church,  the  church  has  not  touched  her.  It  has 
only  brought  her  within  its  pale,— enclosed  her  among  ita 
people. 

The  real  Christian  church  is  the  vindication  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  but  two  all-important  things  in  the  uni- 
verse,— God  and  the  soul.  By  all  things  that  are  possible,, 
by  exertiom  inanifold,  we  are  to  build  a  bridge  between 
Gk>d  and  the  soul,  not  being  too  careful  what  God  shall 
be  called,  not  being  at  all  careful  what  the  soul  is  like* 
The  church  is  to  bind  the  soul  of  man  to  the  soul  of  all, 
[Applause.] 


THE  RELATIONS  OP  SOCIOLOGY  TO  RELIGION. 

BY    FBA17KLIN    H.    OIDDINQB. 

When  your  committee  invited  me  to  address  this  con- 
vention upon  the  topic,  "SocioloCT,"  I  felt  some  doubt  as 
to  what  part  of  so  big  a  subject  1  ought  to  choose.  The 
study  of  society  is  approached  by  different  classes  of  men 
with  various  motives  and  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  interest  which  the  religious  mind  takes  in  human 
society  is  naturally  different  from  that  which  the  business 
mind  or  the  legal  or  the  political  mind  takes.  And  all 
view  the  subject  in  a  way  which  is  not  quite  like  that 
which  most  strongly  appeals  to  a  mind  of  scientific  train- 
ing and  occupation. 

To  no  one  of  these  classes,  perhaps,  does  sociological 
study  offer  a  more  varied  interest  than  it  does  to  men  and 
women  of  liberal  religions  views,  and,  above  all,  to  liberal 
clergymen.  The  courses  in  sociology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity are  taken  chiefly  by  graduate  students,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  various  theological 
seminaries.  In  a  ten  years'  association  with  these  men 
I  have  discovered  that  their  interest  in  sociological  studies 
usually  springs  from  a  relation  which  such  studies  bear  to 
one  or  more  of  the  four  following  subjects,  namely:  first, 
the  origins  and  early  history  of  primitive  institutions, 
which  repeatedly  are  mentioned  and  imperfectly  described 
in  the  Hexateuch;  second,  the  great  problems  of  world 
politics  in  their  moral  aspects,  including  questions  of  ter- 
ritorial expansion  and  of  the  relations  of  strong  to  weak 
races  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  third,  those  problems 
of  philanthropy  and  of  moral  reformation  with  which  the 
clergyman  is  daily  brought  into  personal  contact  in  his 
parish  work;  and,  fourth,  the  relation  of  society  to  the 
development  of  individual  personality,  to  intellect  and  to 
character, — in  short,  to  the  human  soul.  Guided  by  this 
experience,  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  I  could  not  speak 
to  you  more  helpfully  upon  the  topic  "Sociology"  than  by 
touching  briefly  upon  these  four  aspects  of  the  scientific 
studv  of  societv,  since  these  establish  relations  of  common 
interest  between  sociologv  and  religion, — ^between  the 
work  of  the  church  and  the  investigations  of  the  scientific 
Btudent  of  social  evolution. 
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The  so-called  higher  criticism  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  began  with  the  first  engagements  of  that  long 
^^arfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christendom,"  the 
history  of  which  has  been  told  with  conscientious  scholar- 
ship by  our  accomplished  ambassador  to  Germany,  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White.  The  Copernican  theory  of  the  heavens 
and  the  geological  story  of  the  earth  prepared  the  minds 
of  men  for  that  wonderful  conception  of  the  universe — ^the 
theory  of  evolution — ^which  was  the  supreme  contribution 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  human  knowledge.  It  was 
not  possible  for  minds  that  had  substituted  a  natural  for 
a  supernatural  account  of  the  origins  of  the  earth,  and  of 
man  as  a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  remain  con- 
tent with  a  supernatural  account  of  the  origins  of  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  of  his  social  relations  and 
political  institutions.  Even  the  origin  and  development 
of  religion  itself  was  bound  at  length  to  come  within  the 
scrutiny  of  scientific  investigation.  Nothing  remained, 
then,  but  to  crown  the  structure  of  scientific  thought  by  a 
patient  inquiry  into  the  history  of  that  supernatural  theory 
itself,  which  science  had  thus  displaced.  If  the  sacred 
books  and  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the  great  religious 
systems  of  the  world,  including  the  Hebrew  Christian  tra- 
dition, were  not  literally  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on 
tables  of  stone,  or  even  dictated  to  men  inspired,  how  did 
they  then  come  into  being?  Fragment  by  fragment  the 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  woriced  out  by  the  labors 
of  devoted  scholars  in  every  civilized  land,  who  have 
drawn  data  from  every  field  of  philological,  ethnological 
and  historical  research, — above  all,  from  folk-lore  and  the 
comparative  study  of  legal  institutions, — ^in  short,  from 
the  scientific  study  of  society. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  express  any  judgment  upon  the  mer- 
its or  the  deficiencies,  the  successes  or  the  failures,  of  the 
higher  criticism  in  its  philological  or  textual  aspects.  For 
that  I  am  not  competent.  But  perhaps  I  may  venture  to 
hold  opinions  upon  various  conclusions  that  deal  with  the 
origins  of  culture  systems  and  the  evolution  of  social  insti- 
tutions. No  one,  I  think,  can  understand  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  who  lacks  a  fairly  good  equipment  of 
sociological  knowledge.  In  saying  this,  I  of  course  do  not 
assert  that  the  sublimity  of  those  writings  may  not  appeal 
as  strongly  to  the  imagination  and  their  moral  beauty  as 
truly  to  the  heart  of  uninstructed  men  as  to  the  scholar. 
And  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  Sun- 
day-school should  learn  in  tender  years  the  significance 
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of  the  levlrate,  or  the  meaning  of  Abraham's  explanation 
of  his  apparent  duplicitj'  in  claiming  Sara  one  day  as  his 
sister  and  another  day  as  his  wife.  But  the  moral  value 
and  the  historical  value  of  the  Old  Testament  literature, 
as  we  have  learned  to  recognize,  are  two  very  different 
things.  That  to  which  the  scholar  has  a  right  to  object 
and  to  which  it  is  his  duty  to  object  is  any  pretence  of 
understanding  these  writings  as  historical  records  by  men 
who  have  not  mastered  the  results  of  sociological  investi- 
gation. l*he  man  who  claims  not  only  to  appreciate,  but 
also  to  understand,  has  no  right  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  fossil  as  the  story  of  Abraham,  imbedded  in 
the  deep  strata  of  Hebrew  folk-lore,  is  proof  absolute,  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  whatsoever,  that  the 
Hebrew  patriarchal  system,  which  for  centuries  has  been 
accepted  as  typical  of  the  origins  of  the  great. social  insti- 
tutions bf  the  family  and  the  State,  was  a  very  late  prod- 
uct of  Hebrew  social  development  and  not  its  primordial 
form.  No  man  could  say,  "She  is  the  daughter  of  my 
father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother,"  in  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  could  rightfully  marry  his  half- 
sister,  except  in  a  community  which  cherished  the  tradi- 
tion of  descent  traced  through  mothers  rather  than  of 
descent  traced  through  fathers.  In  the  metronymic  clan 
— ^that  is  to  say,  the  clan  in  which  descent  is  reckoned  in 
the  female  line — ^a  man  sometimes  may  lawfully  take  to 
wife  a  half-sister  on  the  father's  side,  because  such  a  rela- 
tionship is  not  counted  a  relationship  at  all.  The  story,  of 
Abraham,  then,  like  many  another  folk-tale,  has  a  mean- 
ing for  the  student  who  is  familiar  with  sociological 
origins  which  must  be  lost  to  other  readers. 

While  thus  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament  who  would 
comprehend  its  true  historical  value  must  learn  many 
things  from  the  sociologist,  sociology  in  turn  owes  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  to  scholars  who,  thoroughly  equipped 
with  knowledge  won  by  investigators  in  other  fields,  have 
enriched  our  detailed  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Hebrew  social  system.  First  among  these  in  grateful 
recollection  must  be  named  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  whose 
*Tleligion  of  the  Semites''  and  "Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia,"  as  original  studies  of  social  usages  and 
institutions,  are  excelled  in  value  by  the  works  of  one  in- 
vestigator only;  namely,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  whose  "League 
of  the  Iroquois"  and  "Systems  of  Consanguinity"  first 
opened  the  eyes  of  historical  students  in  every  part  of  the 
world  to  the  actual  facts,  as  distinguished  from  all  fanci- 
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fill  theories  of  the  origins  of  human  society.  With  Prof. 
Bobertson  Smith  should  be  named  one  of  our  American 
scholars^  Prof.  George  Moore  of  Andover.  Of  the  textual 
excellences  of  Prof,  Moore^s  version  of  the  "Book  of 
Judges''  I  may  not  speak;  but,  assuming  that  a  man  of  his 
very  unusual  philological  accomplishments  has  made  no 
serious  blunder  on  this  side  of  his  work,  I  may  testify  that 
his  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  essential 
processes  of  social  evolution,  his  understanding  of  the  ex- 
act significance  of  the  various  forms  of  family,  clan, 
tribe,  and  confederation,  of  the  early  forms  of  property, 
contract,  and  testament,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  criminal 
law,  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  "Book  of  Judges"  as  thus 
edited  by  Mr.  Moore  must,  I  think,  take  its  place  with 
such  texts  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod,  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
the  Soman  Law,  the  Grermania  of  Tacitus,  the  Sanchus 
Mohr,  the  Welsh  and  the  Saxon  codes,  as  original  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  primitive  institutions. 

Since  a  scientific  study  of  the  nature  of  society  and  of 
the  evolution  of  social  forms  is  a  necessary  part  of  histori- 
cal investigation,  including  the  history  of  religion,  it  is 
also  an  indispensable  preparation  for  a  philosophical 
study  of  politics,  especially  of  politics  in  the  larger  sense 
of  the  word,  including  the  great  problems  of  the  relation 
of  the  dominant  to  the  perishing  races,  of  the  powerful 
to  the  weaker  nations,  of  the  democratic  to  the  arbitrary 
governments.  All  of  these  problems  have  their  religious 
significance.  They  appeal  to  conscience  not  less  than  to 
intellect.  What  is  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  assumed  in- 
evitablenesss  of  those  developments  of  national  policy 
upon  which  the  United  States,  with  other  great  world 
powers,  have  entered  within  the  last  few  years?  Where 
lies  the  part  of  righteousness,  in  which  as  a  people,  no  less 
than  as  individuals,  we  should  undertake  to  walk?  In 
this  hour  of  national  mourning,  when  every  voice  of 
calumny  is  hushed,  and  for  a  time  all  rancor  of  partisan 
strife  is  forgotten,  we  may  well  lay  aside  our  differing 
prepossessions,  and  ask  whether  science,  which  neither 
takes  counsel  of  passion  nor  shrinks  from  any  consequence 
of  her  revelations,  has  any  word  of  helpful  guidance  for 
us  in  this  grave  crisis  of  human  destiny. 

In  venturing  to  make  answer  to  this  question,  I  will 
speak  only  of  those  principles  which  all  qualified  students 
accept,  and  will  try,  as  far  as  possible  to  exclude  those  ele- 
ments that  are  matters  of  mere  personal  opinion.    That 
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the  exact  meaning  of  this  answer  may  be  understood^  a 
preliminary  word  about  the  nature  of  scientific  truth  is 
necessary.  It  is  strange^  but  nevertheless  true^  that  after 
half  a  century  .of  glorification  of  science^  and  endless  ef- 
forts to  popularize  scientific  knowledge^  the  average^  well- 
educated  man  at  the  beginifing  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  no  comprehension  whatsoever  of  what  the  scientific 
man  means  by  "science/*  The  average^  well-educated 
man  imagines  that  science  is  a  form  of  absolute  truth; 
whereas  absolute  truth  is  precisely  the  one  thing  which 
the  scientific  man  knows  nothing  of,  and  is  quite  content 
to  leave  to  his  good  friends,  the  theologians.  Science  is 
simply  a  detailed  development  of  the  familiar  mathe- 
matical theory  of  probabilities.  A  fact,  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  very  close  agreement  of  many 
observations  or  measurements  of  the  same  phenomenon 
made  by  the  same  or  by  different  observers.  And  by  very 
close  agi'eement  the  scientific  man  means  one  exceeding 
that  which  is  given  by  the  algebraic  equation  of  chance. 
By  a  prediction  the  scientific  man  means  a  probability 
that  an  event  will  occur,  much  greater  than  a  probability 
yielded  by  the  algebraic  equation  of  chance.  AH  science, 
then,  is  simply  a  very  much  greater  degree  of  probability 
that  things  are  thus  and  so,  or  that  they  have  been  thus  and 
so,  or  that  they  will  be  thus  and  so,  than  the  probability 
of  occurrence  by  chance.  And  the  true  achievements  of 
science  are  measured  not  so  much  by  the  extent  and 
variety  of  her  observations  as  by  the  degree  of  the  proba- 
bility achieved  in  her  generalizations  and  predictions. 
Curiously  enough,  the  only  popular  writer  who  ever  ex- 
pressed the  true  spirit  of  science  in  a  single  neatly  turned 
phrase  was  David  Hume^  when  in  his  famous  discussion 
of  miracles  he  asked  whether  it  was  more  probable  that  a 
miracle  should  happen  or  that  men  should  be  mistaken  in 
their  observations  or  should  even  tell  a  lie. 

Remembering,  then,  that  all  scientific  or  cosmic  laws,  so 
called,  are  simply  generalizations  of  probability,  let  us  see 
what  meaning  there  may  be  in  the  fact  that  innumerable 
observations  agree  in  revealing  integration  (t.e,  the  con- 
solidation of  like  units,  or  like  groups,  into  ever-enlarging 
aggregates)  as  the  fundamental  process  in  all  evolution. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  vast  realms  of  sidereal  space  or  in  the 
iiifinitely  little  cells  of  embryonic  organisms,  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  individual  brain,  or  in  the  population  and 
the  territorv  of  a  nation,  evolution  is  a  literal  material 
growth,  an  aggregation  and  concentration  of  matter.  And, 
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when  growth  in  this  materialistic  sense  of  the  word  ceases, 
distolntion  has  begun^  and  death  awaits  at  the  end.  No 
true  exception  to  this  rule  has  eVer  been  recorded.  And, 
while  science  cannot  say  that  none  ever  will  be  recorded, 
she  is  obliged,  with  the  data  now  at  conunand,  to  report 
that  the  probabilities  that  arolution,  development,  life, 
apart  from  integration,  will  ever  be  discovered,  are  in- 
finitely small.  While,  therefore,  the  scientific  man  may 
not  say  that  the  political  life  of  mankind  cannot  develop 
indefinitely  without  a  continuing  consolidation  of  small 
states  into  greater  states,  and  of  great  states  into  world 
powers  and  empires,  he  is  obliged  to  say  that  any  such 
exceptional  evolution  is  highly  improbable,  and  that,  when 
territorial  consolidation  finally  ceases,  it  will  be  scienti- 
fically probable  that  man  and  civilization  will  then  have 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  glory,  and  will  have 
entered  upon  the  period  of  their  dissolution. 

But  evolution  has  another  aspect,  also.  With  integra- 
tion, and  indeed  a  consequence  of  it,  proceed  assimilation 
and  differentiation.  Intc^ating  atoms  or  molecules 
pound  and  drive  one  another  hither  and  thither  until  their 
motions  become  rhythmical  and  synchronous,  until  order 
and  harmony  reign  instead  of  chaos.  Integrating  popula- 
tions in  like  manner  pound  and  drive  one  another  until 
their  interests  are  conciliated,  their  cultures  assimilated, 
their  ideals  harmonized.  With  the  emergence  thus  of 
order  from  chaos,  differing  aptitudes  jbluA  differing  inter- 
ests find  their  place  and  expression  no  longer  in  warfare, 
but  in  specialization  and  co-ordination.  Variety  harmon- 
ized means  not  strife,  but  the  division  of  labor,  the  co- 
operation of  infinitely  diversified  gifts  in  producng  a  re- 
sult of  common  benefit. 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem  is  the  true  opportunity  for 
moral  endeavor  and  religious  enthusiasm.  To  oppose  the 
cosmic  law  of  integration  may  not  be  a  misdirection  of 
effort.  The  miraculous  may  happen,  and  anti-imperi- 
alism may  demonstrate  that  the  United  States  is  to  be  the 
first  commonwealth  of  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  in 
which  a  wholly  new  law  of  evolution  shall  reign.  The 
scientific  man  can  only  defer  in  all  respect  to  those  who 
cherish  such  anticipations,  and  say,  "Perhaps,  good 
friends,  but  the  probability  is  that  you  are  to  be  bitterly 
disappointed.**  But  effort  expended  in  assimilating,  con- 
ciliating, and  harmonizing  the  elements  that  integration 
brings  together  is  never  misdirected.  Integration  itself 
aids  and  abets  all  such  endeavors,  since,  by  putting  an 
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end  to  inter-tribal  and  petty  international  wars,  it  widens 
the  area  of  peace.  It  is  cosmic  integration  itself  that 
beats  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the 
pruning-hook.  It  is  then  for  the  man  of  faith  and  love  to 
stir  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed^  to  watch  and  to  reap. 

In  the  process  of  assimilation  and  differentiation  the 
struggle  for  existence^  which  rages  between  group  and 
group  while  consolidation  is  taking  place^  continues  be- 
tween class  and  class  and  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual. The  conciliation  of  interests^  the  harmonizing  of 
ideals^  is  not  perfectly  accomplished.  Social  life,  like  the 
conditions  of  vegetable  or  animal  existence,  reacts  in  dif- 
fering measures  and  with  unequal  results  upon  different 
individuals.  In  the  population  there  presently  appear  gra- 
dations of  vitality,  of  intellectual  force  and  comprehen- 
sion, of  morality,  and  of  social  nature,  or  altruism.  *  Some 
men  are  then  recognized  as  physically  normal,  others  as- 
physically  abnormal,  or  defective.  Some  are  found  to  be 
mentally  sound,  others  mentally  unsound  in  varying  de- 
grees,— ^the  neurotic,  the  insane,  the  idiotic.  And  some, 
finally,  are  seen  to  be  social  in  disposition  and  habits;, 
while  others  are  unsocial  in  various  degrees,  from  mendi- 
cancy to  instinctive  criminality  or  deep  degradation. 

In  these  reactions  of  social  evolution  upon  body,  mind, 
and  character,  we  discover  another  set  of  problems,  inter- 
esting alike  to  the  scientific  student  and  to  the  religious 
man, — ^problems  which  must  be  solved  theoretically  by  the 
rigorous  methods  of  the  one  and  practically  by  the  love, 
the  faith,  and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  other. 

The  remark  was  recently  made  by  an  eminent  divine 
that,  if  the  nineteenth  century  had  demonstrated  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fit  as  a  truth  of  science,  the  twentieth  century 
must  achieve  the  salvation  of  the  imfit  as  a  fact  of,  the 
moral  life.  This  sajring  is  either  a  great  quibble  or  a  great, 
truth,  according  to  the  interpretation  that  is  put  upon  it. 
Still,  bearing  in  mind  our  definition  of  science  as. a  calcu- 
lation of  probabilites,  we  may  confidently  say  that  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  the  salvation  of  the  unfit  is  no  more 
probable  than  a  change  in  the  relative  dimensions  of  Jupi- 
ter and  the  earth.  In  one  way  or  another  the  unfit  will 
continue  to  perish,  while  the  fit  continue  to  survive.  But, 
in  another  sense  of  the  word, — a  sense  which  appeals  to 
humane  feeling  rather  than  to  scientific  conception, — the- 
salvation  of  the  unfit  is  possible  and  obligatory.  Science, 
prompted  by  sympathy,  has  invented  and  has  applied 
aniBsthesia  for  physical  pain.    Science,  philanthropy,  re-^ 
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ligion^  must  find  anaesthesia  for  moral  pain.  Men  still 
must  die;  and  the  weak,  as  a  rule,  must  die  earlier  than  the 
strong.  But  death  by  consumption,  by  typhoid,  by  yellow 
fever,  by  diphtheria  and  the  plague,  may  be  and  must  be 
prevented.  The  mentally  and  the  morally  weak  must, 
in  general,  continue  to  fight  a  losing  battle  with  the  men- 
tally and  morally  strong;  but  defeat  because  of  an  in- 
herited taint  of  insanity,  of  epilepsy  or  melancholia,  may 
be  and  must  be  prevented.  Above  all  must  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  life,  because  of  instinctive  or  professional  crim- 
inality, be  made  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

In  these  very  general  conclusions,  scientific  men  and  re- 
ligious men  are,  I  think,  substantially  agreed;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  in  this  agreement  they  both  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  scientific  and  the  religious  men  of 
former  generations.  The  science  of  earlier  days  knew 
nothing  of  preventive  measures:  it  gave  its  attention 
wholly  to  palliatives  and  remedies.  The  religion  of  earlier 
days  not  only  knew  nothing,  but  also  it  cared  nothing 
about  the  diminution  of  physical  or  even  of  moral  evil.  It 
thought  only  of  converting  the  individual  sinner,  of  se- 
lecting particular  moral  brands  from  the  burning.  The 
contrast  between  the  social  settlement  of  to-day  and  the 
city  mission  of  other  days  is  a  perfect  expression  of  the 
difference  between  two  lidically  opposed  ways  of  looking 
at  the  problem  of  evil. 

The  precise  question  suggested  by  this  development, 
which  the  Church  is  now  asking  the  scientific  student  of 
society  to  answer,  is  this:  Is  the  new  conception  of  the 
salvation  of  the  unfit  really  sounder  than  the  old  one,  and 
may  we  therefore  expect  in  the  long  run  better  results 
from  the  new  methods  than  from  the  old?  Or,  stating  it 
a  little  more  concretely,  the  question  may  be  put  thus: 
How  far  is  it  possible  to  save  the  unfit:  first,  as  physical 
organisms  with  capacities  for  more  or  less  health,  more  or 
less  physical  enjoyment  of  life;  second,  as  industrial 
members  of  society,  with  more  or  less  earning  power; 
third,  as  moral  members  of  society,  with  more  or  less  abil- 
ity to  live  within  the  established  scheme  of  law  and  order? 
And,  if  these  possibilities  are  practically  zero,  should  all 
efforts  to  these  ends  be  abandoned,  and  a  return  be  made 
to  the  old  plan  of  attempting  only  to  save  the  soul;  that  is, 
to  convert  the  will  and  change  the  heart  of  men  for  whom 
nothing?  else  can  be  done? 

An  explicit  answer  to  this  question,  which  the  pastor 
and  the  philanthropist  so  strongly  desire,  the  scientific 
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student  cannot  yet  give.  He  is  still  trying  to  determine 
this  answer^  and  he  must  probably  work  at  the  problem 
for  a  long  time  to  come  before  he  can  be  reasonably  sure 
of  his  results.  He  is  closely  watching  all  experiments^ 
and  endeavoring  to  record  and  analyze  results.  What  he 
asks  of  the  practical  workers  is  that^  so  far  as  possible, 
they  shall  aid  him  by  putting  information  at  his  disposal, 
and  by  themselves  conducting  their  experiments  with  as 
much  regard  as  possible  to  continuity  and  precision. 

So  far  as  data  already  available  point  to  any  positive 
conclusion,  it  is  this,  namely:  First,  that  the  new  moral 
and  philanthropic  method  of  trying  to  save  the  unfit  from 
physical  and  moral  pain  while  they  are  undergoing  extinc- 
tion admits  of  unlimited  extension.  Painless  methods 
of  extirpation  may  be  substituted  for  the  painful  ones. 
Second,  that  the  new  methods  of  trying  to  save  the  unfit 
for  some  usefulness,  to  themselves  and  to  society  in  its  in- 
dustrial and  moral  organization,  are  probably  applicable 
to  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  unfit  than  in  recent 
years  has  been  supposed.  Attempts  to  make  tenement- 
house  dwellers  thrifty  and  cleanly  in  their  habits,  to  make 
paupers  industrious,  and  to  reform  criminals,  have  been, 
I  think,  on  the  whole  disappointing.  Third,  therefore, 
the  older  notion  that  the  salvation  of  the  unfit  is  a  term 
without  finite  meaning,  without  reality  in  a  practical 
workaday  world,  and  that  it  has  meaning  only  in  a  re- 
ligious sense  as  designating  some  process'  of  conversion 
which  finds  no  expression  in  good  conduct,  but  which  may, 
it  is  hoped,  have  a  value  for  a  future  state  of  existence, 
applies  to  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  unfit  than 
in  recent  years  has  been  imagined. 

To  determine  whether  these  conclusions  really  are  true 
is  obviously  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance.  If 
the  utmost  that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  for  a  majority 
of  the  unfit  is  a  substitution  of  painless  for  painful  extinc- 
tion, we  are  at  present  wasting  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
the  material  resource  of  society,  but,  what  is  immeasur- 
ably worse,  a  great  deal  of  the  energy  of  dutiful  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  of  inestimable  value  as  compared 
with  those  whom,  in  impossible  ways,  they  are  trying  to 
save.  The  chances,  I  fear,  are  at  least  even  that  we  should 
make  moral  headway  in  society  more  rapidly  if,  instead  of 
trying,  as  now,  to  reform  a  majority  of  our  paupers  and 
criminals,  we  adopted  the  alternative  course  of  shutting 
them  up  where  they  could  no  longer  harm  their  fellow- 
men,  and  where,  kindly  treated  and  kept  sufficiently  em- 
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ployed,  their  departure  from  a  world  into  which  they 
never  should  have  been  bom  should  be  so  far  as.  possible 
deprived  of  its  cruelty. 

If,  then,  perhaps,  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  individ- 
uals for  whom  we  can  entertain  no  higher  hope,  so  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned,  than  that  their  failures  and  their  tak- 
ing-ofl  shall  be  made  as  little  painful  to  themselves  and  to 
others  as  may  be,  the  sympathetic  heart  cannot  fail  to  raise 
again  the  question,  as  old  as  human  dread  and  human 
faith,  whether  there  be  substantial  ground  for  the  belief 
that  in  some  other  life  than  this  all  the  wrongs  and  all  the 
suffering  of  our  present  world  shall  be  made  right.  Does 
the  scientific  study  of  man  in  his  social  relations  shed  any 
light  not  yielded  by  the  study  of  man  in  his  individual 
nature  upon  the  prpblem  of  ultimate  human  destiny? 

In  answer  we  can  only  say  that  no  such  new  light  is 
forthcoming  unless  the  problem  of  destiny  is  somehow  in- 
volved in  the  problem  of  history.  Sociology  has,  we  be- 
lieve, given  us  some  new  knowledge  of  the  origins  of 
man's  higher  faculties. 

When  controversy  first  began  to  wage  hotly  over  Mr. 
Darwin's  "The  Origin  of  Species"  and  "The  Descent  of 
Man/'  many  religious  minds  were  convinced  by  the  facts 
and  reasonings  of  those  immortal  books.  Among  them, 
however,  were  some  that  could  not  surrender  a  belief  that 
mentally  and  spiritually,  if  not  physiologically,  man  must 
be  different  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  degree,  from  the  lower 
animals.  These  found  refuge  in  one  of  those  pseudo- 
scientific  conceptions  which  so  often  have  been  made  to  do 
duty  in  the  work  of  reconciling  science  with  theology. 
This  was  the  idea:  that,  at  some  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  human  body  from  the  lower  animal  forms,  a  rational 
mind,  an  immortal  soul,  was  miraculously  created  or  put 
into  the  earthly  tabernacle.  I  think  I  do  not  mistake  if 
I  say  that  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  Christian  Church,  whether  calling  itself  heterodox  or 
orthodox,  asserted  that  it  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
theories  of  evolution,  so  far  as  the  material  universe  and 
the  human  body  were  in  question,  but  not  as  accounting 
for  man's  higher  faculties. 

Now,  if  this  position  could  have  been  maintained,  a 
belief  in  a  soul  separate  from  the  body  and  surviving  the 
body  would  undoubtedly  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
inability  of  science  to  account  for  man's  most  character- 
istic qualities.  That  is  to  say,  if  science  could  have  offered 
no  probable  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  higher 
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human  faculties,  the'  theological  lotion  of  a  miraculous 
origin  would  have  stood  unshaken.  And^  if  miraculous 
origin  be  affirmed^  that  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
doubting  survival  after  bodily  death. 

To  those  minds  that  cannot  rest  content  in  faith, 
minds  that  crave  a  scientifc  assurance  of  immortality^  the 
scientific  study  of  society  is,  I  fear^  distasteful  and  dis- 
appointing. For  it  is  precisely  in  sociological  study 
that  evolutionist  science  now  finds  materials  for  its  hy- 
pothesis of  a  natural,  and  evolutionary  origin  of  reason 
and  conscience.  It  is  a  sociological  conception  of  per- 
sonality that  science  now  would  substitute  for  the  theo- 
logical^ thereby  completing  the  edifice  of  evolutionary 
theory.  In  social  relations,  in  the  contact- of  individual 
ivith  individual,  in  the  slow  development  of  comradeship 
and  co-operation,  we  believe  we  find  the  causes  of  the 
gradual  conversion  of  instinct  into  reason,  of  a  merely 
organic  sympathy  into  that  intelligent,  reflective  sym- 
pathy which  is  the  chief  element  in  the  highly  complete 
mental  state  that  we  call  conscience. 

A  merely  animal  struggle  for  existence  results  in  a  sur- 
vival of  the  fit;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  are  best 
adapted  to  the  physical  conditions  of  existence.  But  the 
fit  are  not  necessarily  the  best.  Codfish  are  the  fit  in  the 
waters  of  Georgian  Bay,  and  angle-worms  in  garden  mould. 
In  these  environments,  codfish  and  angle-worms  survive 
where  higher  organisms  would  die.  It  is  companionship 
and  mutual  aid^  a  social  medium^  that  convert  a  survival 
of  the  fit  into  a  survival  of  the  best. 

This,  then,  is  the  only  contribution  that  a  scientific 
study  of  society  can  make  to  religious  faith.  It  can  say 
that  the  question  of  human  destiny  belongs  wholly  and 
absolutely  to  faith,  and  not  to  science.  It  can  say  of  man's 
finite  faculties  and  of  his  existence  in  this  world  that 
there  remains  no  sphere  in  which  it  is  any  loAger  neces- 
sary to  supplement  natural  explanations  by  the  assump- 
tion of  miracle  or  special  -creation.  The  higher  finite 
faculties  of  man,  no  less  than  his  bodily  form,  science  now 
regards  as  a  product  of  the  natural  process.  On  the 
other  hand^  not  more  in  the  study  of  society  than  in  any 
other  field  has  science  discovered  the  ultimate  nature  of 
either  physical  or  moral  phenomena.  Science  can  tell  us 
how  things  have  assumed  the  forms  which  we  now  obsenre, 
and  she  can  make  predictions  of  probability  about  future 
finite  occurrences.  But  she  can  utter  no  word  as  to  a  first 
cause,  as  to  whether  or  not  mortal  man  is  also  immortal. 
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or  as  to  anything  whatever  that  lies  hehind  or  lies  beyond 
the  world  of  sense.  The  infinite  possibilities  of  that  un- 
known realm  will  still  be  left  to  faith  when  science  has 
completed  the  circle  of  her  investigation  in  the  complex 
phenomena  of  human  society^  as  surely  as  they  were  so 
left  when  she  was  beginning  her  observations  among 
the  simpler  phenomena  of  physical  things. 


THE  IDEA  OF  THE  CHUECH  HISTORICALLY 

CONSIDERED. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  CHRISTIE. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  This  profession 
stands  in  solemn  conjunction  with  the  profession  of  faith 
in  God  and  Christ  and  spiritual  blessing  and  immortal 
life.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  credo  meant  the  bending  of 
the  knee  before  a  church  too  brilliantly  manifest  to  rest 
only  on  the  spiritual  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Thai 
spiritual  faith  had  consecrated  a  clerical  jurisdiction  that 
claimed  a  complete  sovereignty  over  mundane  life. 

As  vicar  of  God,  head  of  the  church,  and  sovereign  of 
the  world,  the  great  Innocent  III.  could  assemble  in  his 
Lateran  Council,  1215,  the  deputies  of  kings  and  emper- 
ors, as  well  as  a  multitude  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors. 
He  prohibited  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  kinship^ 
regulated  the  observance  of  sacraments  and  the  election 
of  bishops,  and  decided  vexed  problems  of  thological  dis- 
cussion. This  did  not  measure  his  authority.  He  listened 
to  the  complaints  of  English  barons  against  their  king 
only  to  confirm  the  ban  upon  them.  He  refused  the 
German  crown  to  a  claimant,  excommunicated  the  king 
of  France,  assigned  the  lands  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  decreed  that  Jews  and  Saracens  wear 
different  clothes  from  Christians.  The  splendor  of  that 
council  marked  an  almost  perfect  attainment  of  the  visible 
imity  of  the  Western  Church  with  its  interfusion  of  moral 
and  political  authority. 

At  a  cost  to  Europe  of  untold  misery,  Protestantism 
rent  that  unity;  and  Protestantism  could  not  maintain 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  rival  visible  imity.  To-day  we  have 
in  our  own  land  the  extreme  of  visible  disunion,  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  religious  companies  living  under  laws  that 
are  applicable  to  many  heretogeneous  associations.  The 
social  imity  is  the  political  unity  of  the  nation.  The 
diverse  voluntary  associations  called  churches  appeal  to 
diversities  of  taste  in  the  social  whole.  They  are  va- 
riously named,  and  variously  organized  and  governed. 
They  have  unlike  and  changing  forms  of  worship  or  of 
practical  activities.     Once  a  single  system  of  administra- 
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tion  and  authority  was  enforced  and  accepted  as  a  matter 
•of  divine  right  and  divine  necessitation.  Now  we  have 
many  systems  that  began  indeed  with  more  or  less  dogma 
about  divine  prescription,  but  which  to-day  rest  mainly 
upon  their  adaptation  to  human  nature. 

The  topic  assigned  me  happily  excuses  us  from  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  this  tangle  of  outward  forms 
of  church  life.  Were  we  tracing  this  differentiation  of 
the  old  unity  into  a  multitude  of  legal  forms,  the  conclu- 
sion would  probably  be  that  in  the  sound  judgment  of 
most  people  to-day  the  legal  form  does  not  matter  much, 
the  form  of  organization  being  conditioned  by  many  com- 
plex human  factors  that  are  themselves  variable  quanti- 
ties. Some  of  us  might  even  adhere  to  the  thesis  of  the 
brilliant  jurist  Sohen,  and  declare  that  any  system  of  legal 
church  authority  is  essentially  a  conti^iction  of  tiie 
nature  of  the  church  itself,  a  human  instrument  forever 
incommensurable  with  the  spiritual  substance,  the  substi- 
tution of  human  will  for  the  spirit  that  bloweth  where  it 
listeth. 

You  and  I  may  have  deep  affection  for  those  forms  of 
visibility  which  our  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist  or 
Episcopalian  fathers  found  enjoined  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  we  no  longer  find,  as  did  the  fathers,  a  divine 
•command  for  these  forms.  Bishops,  elders,  synods,  par- 
ish committees  or  national  conferences  are  for  us  simply 
justified  utilities.  The  churches  made  visible  by  them 
are  not  the  church  which  is  an  object  of  religious  faith. 
N'o  conference  or  congress  of  such  churches  can  aggre- 
gate the  title  of  the  church  in  the  sense  of  the  topic  as- 
signed me  here.  We  are  concerned  with  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  which  is  not  a  product  of  sagacious  preference  or 
fashion,  but  an  abiding  object  of  religious  faith;  that 
church  to  which  a  Platonic  spirit  of  the  second  century 
ascribed  a  pre-existence  prior  to  any  earthly  manifesta- 
tion of  it  just  as  whole  heartedly  as  a  heavenly  pre-exist- 
ence was  claimed  for  the  Christ  of  history;  that  church 
which  is  not  made  by  man  or  formed  by  human  assem- 
'blage,  but  is  constituted  purely  by  divine  operation. 
Even  the  most  extreme  Congregationalism  recognized  it. 
The  Cambridge  Platform,  denying  *'an  univerail  visible 
<;hurch,^*  believed  still  in  "The  Catholic  Church,'*  drfn- 
ing  it  as  "the  whole  company  of  those  that  are  elected, 
redeemed,  and  in  time  effectually  called  from  the  state  of 
sin  and  death  into  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ.*'    For  such  a  company  both  of  the  quick  and  the 
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dead  the  Cambridge  Synod  could  not  legislate.  It  pro- 
Tided  form  and  law  only  for  particular  risible  churches. 
Our  fathers  were  more  facile  in  theol<^ical  distinctions 
than  are  we,  but  we  cannot  apprehend  or  value  what  is 
offered  to  our  thought  without  imitating  their  distinc- 
tions and  thus  escaping  ambiguity.  There  are  at  least 
three  valid  and  important  distinctions  to  be  made.  By 
"the  church''  we  may  mean,  in  respect  to  its  essence,  the 
spiritual  operation  of  Ood  upon  human  life  in  relations 
which  we  call  religious,  and  which  our  Cambridge  Plat- 
form made  technical  under  terms  of  election,  redemption 
and  effectual  calling.  This  was  the  meaning  of  IrensBus: 
"In  ecclesia  posuit  deus  universam  operationem  spiritus, 
ubi  enim  ecclesia  ibi  et  spiritus  dei,'' — ^^^n  the  church 
God  established  the  full  operation  of  the  spirit;  for^  where 
the  church  is,  there  also  is  the  spirit  of  God."  This  was 
the  meaning  of  Ignatius,  who,  like  Paul,  identified  the 
spirit  and  Christ:  "Wherever  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  the 
Catholic  Church."  We  may  mean,  in  the  second  place, 
the  number  of  souls  visited  by  that  divine  operation, 
whether  glorified  in  heaven  or  militant  on  earth.  We 
may  mean,  further,  the  companies,  local  or  natural  or 
ecumenical,  who  with  various  forms  of  organization  and 
worship  seek  to  manifest  the  supersensible  system  of 
divihe  beneficence  and  to  treasure  the  hallowing  influence 
of  all  who  were  saints  in  this  participation  in  spiritual 
blessing.  Theae  companies  are  Catholic,  Greek  or  Ho-  ^ 
man,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Methodist,  or ' 
-however  else  named.  Too  often  it  is  thought  that  an  his- 
torical consideration  can  deal  only  with  these  historic 
institutions;  but  the  invisible  Catholic  Church,  which  is 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  human  souls,  is 
also  within  the  sphere  of  history  in,  with  and  under,  or 
even  apart  from  the  historic  instruments  and  agencies 
which  it  has  evolved.  Even  the  man  who  has -a  veil  upon 
his  heart  and  can  recognize  only  a  system  of  human  ideals 
and  illusions,  sees  that  that  system  binds  the  religious 
history  of  the  western  world  into  an  historic  unity  and 
an  organic  process. 

Modem  Biblical  study  has  classified  more  and  more  this 
object  of  religious  faith,  the  church  in  its  earliest  mani- 
festation,— ^the  church  of  God.  That  is  PauPs  name;  and 
who  can  find  a  better?  The  name  was  no  new  coinage 
of  Paul's.  It  was  the  name  of  Israel  as  a  religious  com- 
munity. It  was  the  name  of  the  Old  Testament  church, 
the  Qdhal  Jdhve,  Israel  worshipping  and  Israel  receiving 
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blessings  from  God.  It  is  a  name  transferred  by  Paul  to 
the  Christians,  the  new  Israel,  the  new  people  of  God.  The 
idea  of  the  church  goes  back,  then,  into  the  depths  of 
Israel's  historic  life.  It  had  a  pre-Christian  history.  It' 
stood  for  that  community  fonned  by  divine  favor,  receiver 
of  divine  benefactions,  heir  to  promised  power  and  richea 
and  dominion.  That  community  wore  more  conspic- 
uously the  aspect  of  a  church  when,  after  the  exile,  it* 
studied  the  law  in  the  synagogues  and  offered  sacrifice  in 
the  temple,  and  prayed  and  sighed  for  the  reward  of  its 
zeal  and  services;  but  the  homogeneity  of  religion  and  state 
life  had  not  yet  ceased.  In  Judaism,  with  ita  theocratic 
conception,  the  object  of  worship  had  a  political  value;' 
and  the  blessings  sought  and  expected  were  too  often 
purely  mundane,  political,  material.  The  first  followers 
of  Jesus  were  still  members  of  the  Israel  which  was  at 
once  a  political  and  a  religious  organism;  but  it  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should  become  differentiated  as  a  new 
fellowship,  a  new  people  of  God  without  political  limits^ 
a  new  Israel  without  the  wall  of  the  law. 

This  inevitability  was  due  to  Jesud.  For  that  which 
constitutes  any  religious  fraternity  is  the  blessedness 
which  it  enjoys,  the  religious  experience  which  it  obtains, 
the  salvation  which  God  conveys  to  it.  Under  the  fami- 
liar title  of  the  "kingdom  of  God,'*  Jesus  announced 
present  and  impending  blessings  which  were  not  mate- 
rial, political  or  mundane.  They  were  benefactions  that 
came  as  comfort  for  weariness  and  distress  of  soul,  for 
sin  and  suffering  and  mourning.  They  were  for  the| 
pure-hearted  and  the  men  of  simple,  uncalculating  good- 
ness,— ^goodness  that  was  godlike  with  God's  sheer  ampli- 
tude of  unconditioned  love.  They  were  blessings  kin- 
dred with  his  own  mysterious  privilege  as  God's  anointed; 
they  were  sonship  to  the  perfect  Father.  They  were 
blessings  that  could  wear  another  richly  laden  name,  the 
name  of  life  eternal.  Let  us  concede^  as  perhaps  we 
should  not,  that  Jesus  clearly  transcended  the  notion  of 
Israel  as  the  congregation  receiving  such  blessing.  The 
church  which  is  so  named  in  ^fatthew's  Gospel  means  still 
the  assemblage  of  persons  made  an  assemblage  by  the 
saving  blessings  thus  described  as  theirs.  In  any  ease 
the  earliest  followers  continued  at  first  within  the  organ- 
ism of  Israel  until  the  Jews,  spuming  the  universality  of 
such  blessings,  cast  them  out.  And  these  first  followers 
had  an  ever  richer  and  more  intense  experience  of  divine 
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blessings,  which  set  them  more  and  more  apart  from  the 
political  Israel.  The  Jew  looked  to  the  future:  the  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  exulted  also  in  present  gladness  of  Bank 
The  Jew  obeyed  ancient  prescription:  the  Christian  lived 
by  present  inspiration.  The  Imagination  of  the  Jew  was 
dominated  by  pictures  of  the  wrath  which  IsraeFs  sov- 
ereign would  pour  upon  the  Boman;  the  Christian  felt 
that  his  soul  had  been  brought  into  the  sunshine  of  a 
vitalizing  personal  experience  to  blossom  anew  toward 
God.  He  was  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  restored  or  new 
created  sonship  to  a  spiritual  Father,  of  assured  peace 
with  God,  of  an  inward  energy  that  illuminated  insight, 
pervaded  the  depths  of  the  heart  with  holy  emotions,  ani- 
mated him  with  a  certain  hope  of  a  perfect  and  beatific 
destiny  in  an  order  of  things  that  should  speedily  be  re- 
vealed from  heaven,  a  hope  and  a  spirit  that  energized  the 
will  with  moral  ardor  and  moral  affections  and  moral 
power. 

The  whole  substance  and  content  of  this  gift  of  present 
and  expected  salvation  was  supersensible,  unpolitical, 
spiritual.  It  was  not  of  this  world.  It  was  the  out- 
poured Holy  Spirit.  It  was  the  life  of  Jesus  over  again 
in  each  believer.  Inevitably  thus  the  church  of  God,  as 
this  new  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  became  a  fellowship 
differentiated  from  any  political  organism.  It  was  the 
universal,  the  catholic  church  of  the  one  world-wide  God. 
Its  unity  was  felt  in  the  one  universal  faith,  hope  and  joy 
of  the  spirit,  which  were  divine  operations,  ever  freshly 
conveyed  when  the  word  was  preached  or  the  sacramental 
communings  practised.  In  the  original  and  intense 
creative  moment  of  early  Christianity  the  church  was  in 
essence  the  work  of  God  on  the  soul,  or,  in  another  sense, 
the  company  of  souls  so  wrought  upon.  The  whole  spirit 
dwelt  within  each  temple,  however  varied  its  special  gifts 
to  this  man  or  that.  The  whole  church  in  one  sense  wa^ 
found  in  each  congregation,  whether  in  Ephesus  or 
Corinth  or  Rome.  Nay,  TertuUian  could  even  say,  *^n 
uno  et  altero  ecclesia  est,  ecclesia  vero  Christus,'* — ^^'In 
this  man  or  that  is  the  church,  for  the  church  is  Christ*' 
(De  Pcenit.  10). 

This  is  the  first  picture  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
church  as  the  gift  of  the  spirit  of  God  to  men;  the  play  of 
heaven  upon  the  earth,  or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  live  the  heavenly  life  on  earth,  who 
sojourn  in  the  flesh,  but  are  citizens  of  heaven. 
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Then  began  the  development  of  another  form  of  the 
thought  by  which  the  operation  of  this  spiritual  energy 
became  a  mechanism  under  human  control.  Early  Chris- 
tianity was  dualistic.  Its  blessings  and  its  authority  were 
superhuman^  supermundane.  No  concerted  human  or- 
ganization existed  at  first.  All  were  priests  and  direct 
recipients  of  the  operations  of  the  spirit.  It  did  not  so 
remain.  Hamack  has  brilliantly  expounded  the  earlier 
history  of  Christianity  as  a  secularizing  of  these  super- 
mundane possessions,  an  accommodation  of  them  to  the 
forms  of  the  world,  to  its  inheritance  of  philosophy  and 
social  custom  and  ritualistic  taste  and  political  organiza- 
tion. Nowhere  does  this  appear  more  strikingly  than  in 
the  conception  of  the  church.  The  age  of  the  free  spirit 
passed,  a  mixture  of  Platonic  speculation  and  Oriental 
snyth  invaded  the  churches;  and^  in  reaction  against  this, 
the  tradition  that  conserved  the  first  missionary  preaching 
began  to  organize  and  control  the  Christian  companies 
with  fixed  norms  and  official  prerogatives.  The  details 
of  this  interesting  process  fill  the  volumes  of  historians. 
It  is  enough  to  note  that  the  spiritual  system  of  early 
Christianity  began  to  develop  a  body,  and  that  this  exter- 
nal framework  of  organization  found  its  analogy  in  the 
Boman  Empire.  The  church  as  a  visible  measurable  his- 
toric institution  arose,  one  unified  body  with  legal  juristic 
principles  and  methods.  The  institution  became  impe- 
rial, political.  It  was  a  part  of  the  world's  order.  Then 
the  distinction  of  substance  and  form  faded  out.  The 
action  of  the  spirit  was  through  the  machinery  of  this 
outer  body.  The  church  of  Qod  in  the  old  transcendent 
sense  was  identified  with  the  visible  intramundane  form: 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  hierarchic  institution.  The 
sacramental  means  and  its  hierarchic  ministrants  came 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  church.  Salvation  was  con- 
ditioned by  obedience  to  the  Boman  pontiff,  an  obedience 
that  in  theory,  at  least,  was  exacted  in  every  sphere  of 
man's  life. 

Protestantism — a  revival  of  earlier  and  simpler  faith — 
was  a  revival  of  the  earlier  conception  of  the  church.  It 
argued  that  the  Boman  form  was  an  historic  growth,  a 
thing  of  historical  accidents  or  man's  assumption. .  R-o- 
testantism  repudiated  the  Boman  form  as  it  claimed  to  be 
of  the  essence,  and  found  again  the  essence  of  the  church 
in  the  grace  mediated  by  the  word  and  the  sacraments. 
True,  Protestantism  began  again  to  evolve  the  bodily 
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expression.  It  produced  organization  and  framework 
under  the  pressure  of  political  or  logical  necessities. 
Protestantism,  however,  has  never  lost  the  distinction 
learned  between  the  inner  substance  which  is  divine  and 
the  phenomenal  changing  historic  form.  Its  exclusive 
churches  tend  to  become  friendly  and  co-operating  de- 
nominations. We  with  others  have  our  place  in  this 
divine  unity  of  spiritual  operation  on  man  which  is  over 
and  above  all  denominations.  We  are  of  the  church  of 
God,  pleading  only  with  our  brethren  that  our  form  of 
thought  is  purer,  our  form  of  organization  safer,  our  wor- 
ship and  aims  such  as  give  freer,  less  obstructed  course  to 
the  Great  Will  who  creates  and  sustains  the  catholic 
church.  We  plead  with  them,  too,  to  recognize  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  not  restricted  by  limits  of  Christian  ter- 
minology, and  that,  with  whatever  differences  of  spiritual 

privilege,— 

"One  holy  church  of  God  appears 
Through  every  age  and  race." 

Having  seen  that  this  divine  dispensation  is  the  orig- 
inal, essential  and  permanent  idea  of  the  church  in  the 
light  of  its  history-,  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the 
outer  and  visible  institution  to  that  inner  dispensation  of 
the  spirit.  The  process  of  life,  the  dispensation  of  the 
spirit,  in  historical  systems  of  ethical  or  political  conduct, 
of  scientific  and  technical  activity,  do  not  drop  out  of  the 
skies  as  interjections  into  an  earthly  order.  In  religion, 
it  is  true,  we  are  not  done  talking  of  revelations.  We 
mean  that  in  religious  experience  there  may  be  a  con- 
scious recognition  of  the  will  that  moves  us.  Even  here 
the  recognition  comes  to  an  historical  process.  •  Possibly 
your  Oriental  can  pluck  revelations  out  of  the  blue  as  the 
juggler  reaches  up  and  fetches  an  egg  or  an  orange  from 
nowhere,  but  the  Occidental  toils  as  Martin  Luther  toiled 
in  the  monastery  of  Erfurt  with  that  slow  wrestling  labor 
of  comprehension  and  analysis  which  we  call  research. 
Only  after  this  intense  brooding  toil  of  critical  active  ap- 
propriation of  the  past  teaching  does  the  essence  of  it 
leap  into  his  soul  as  a  present  power  and  illumination,  a 
vision  of  God's  operation,  a  revelation.  In  the  case  of 
Jesus  the  process  is  imrecorded.  We  meet  him  when  for 
him  the  analvsis  and  search  are  over  and  the  vision  found, 
the  truth  extricated  and  distinguished  from  its  accidents. 
It  was,  however,  a  truth  extricated  from  a  Jewish  inheri- 
tance.    Communion  with  the  universal  Father  came  by 
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the  word  that  iras  spoken  first  by  prophets.  So  is  it  al- 
ways; faith  comes  by  hearing.  The  soul'^  contact  with 
God  is  occasioned  by  the  word  received.  Revelation. — ^let 
ps  name  it  so  with  hearty  sincerity, — ^but  it  comes  in  an 
historic  process, 

.  Let  us  use  the  parable  of  another  experience.  Let  us 
consider  that  other  phase  of  the  process  of  life  which  we 
name  nationality.  Let  us  think  of  England,  since  we  can 
view  it  as  a  concrete  object  in  practicable  perspective,  and 
compreh^id  it  by  the  sympathy  of  our  lineage.  The  in- 
dividual bcomes  an  Englishman  through  the  action  of 
England.  For  the  most  part,  in  placid  times  of  peace  the 
nationalit}'  bedomes  his  by  a  sort  of  niaitural  process.  The 
totality  of  English  life  works  on  him,  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not.  The  principles  and  usages  of  his  family  and 
town  mould  him  and  shape  him  into  a  certain  type  of 
man.  The  established  order  of  the  land  accustoms  him 
to  certain  precedures,  ways  of  doing  things,  methods  of 
achieving  results,  to  certain  notions  of  rights  and  duties. 
That  established  order,  with  its  prescriptions  of  ways  and 
means,  has  its  concrete  visible  expression  in  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  its  laws  and  law-making  bodies,  its  courts  and 
administrators.  These  are  the  agents  that  shape  every 
child  into  an  English  man,  an  English  woman. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way.  This  is  the  average, 
humdrum  way.  That  way  alone  makes  the  uncritical  Eng- 
lishman, the  insular  creature,  the  man  of  mere  use  and 
\i^ont.  Others,  by  virtue  of  their  intellectual  training 
apd  extrainsular  experience,  reflect  and  ponder  and  com- 
pare. They  have  a  finer  and  clearer,  though  not  less 
ardent,  possession  of  the  historic  inheritance.  To  all 
these,  however,  may  cqme  some  rare  and  more  intense 
experience,  in  which  the  individual  no  longer  depends  on 
this  diffusion  of  the  English  idea  through  the  totality  of 
its  subjects,  but  feels  the  idea  operate  directly  upon  him 
as  an  active  spiritual  force.  Thesfi  are  the  great  national 
moments,  the  crises  of  danger  and  enthusiasm.  Then 
the  essence  and  substance  of  all  that  England  means 
shines  clear  and  luminous,  and  is  a  kind  of  electric  en- 
ergy thrilling  the  man  to  be  an  Englishman  in  an  intense 
personal  sense.  He  sees.  He  beholds  the  content  of  his 
nationalitv  in  exalted  vision,  and  surrenders  to  it.  It 
enters  into  his  being  as  a  sacramental  gift.  In  that  ecstatic 
hioment  he  has  transcended  the  action  of  the  sum  of 
persons  who  make  the  present  England.     He  has  com- 
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mimed  directly  with  the  spiritual  forces  of  England.  We 
observe^  neyertheless,  that  even  for  this  supreme  personal 
intuition,  this  direct  revelation,  the  established  outer 
order,  the  state  was  a  condition.  That  was  the  vehicle 
through  which  England's  spiritual  forces  had  been  as- 
similating him.  Nor  does  he  now  dispense  with  the  outer 
body.  Should  this  vision  make  him  a  stem  critic  of  the 
actual  stat«9  it  is  only  because  he  sees  that  change  or 
amplification  or  freer  movement  can  enable  the  state  to 
deliver. the  content  of  spiritual  force  more  easily  and 
jaore  completely  or  more  purely:  The  state  remains  for 
him  as  a_  necessary  mediating  institution.  This  is  our 
parable. 

Even  if  in  analysis  and  thought  alone,  we  can  separate 
religion  from  the  full  life  process,  just  as  we  can  separate 
the  elements  that  we  name  political.  In  religion,  then,  as 
a  part  of  the  life  process  of  humanity,  let  us  see  the 
same  law.  Just  ^  the  nationality  was  not  the  state 
form,  but  a  spiritual  system  using  the  state  as  a  vehicle 
and  agent,  so  religion  is  a  spiritual  system  sharply  dis- 
tinguishable from  its  historic  institution, — ^the  church, 
—yet  using  the  church  as  an  instrument  in  order  to  enter 
the  individual  life.  In  religion,  too,  there  are  rhythms,- 
times  when  the  currents  flow  into  us  almost  insensibly, 
times  when  the  current  becomes  an  electrifying  shock. 
There  are  generations  of  use  and  wont,  and  moments  when 
men  are  seers  and  prophets. 

In  both  cases  the  outer  agent  is  a  vital  necessity.  In 
quiet  times  the  spiritual  system  of  ideals  and  forces,  re- 
ligion as  an  objective  thing  in  this  spiritual  world,  shapes 
and  disciplines  us  by  the  usages  of  prayer  and  pronounce- 
ment which  our  church  has  received.  Some  would  limit 
that  reception  to  a  lifting  bodily  out  of  a  remote  past. 
He  who  knows  that  life  is  from  God  will  have  a  church 
that  receives  a  religion  refined  and  empowered  by  its  vital 
relations  with  the  whole  developing  process  of  life,  ethical, 
political,  social,  scientific,  a?sthetic.  While  the  church  is 
open  to  the  currents  of  the  world^s  full  life,  when  it  re- 
sponds to  every  advance  of  man,  then  the  church  easily 
acts  for  that  complex  of  spiritual  reality  which  is  religion 
in  the  objective  sense,  the  spirit  of  God.  Were  the  insti- 
tution, the  body,  ever  plastic  and  alive,  there  would  be  no 
crises,  no  unsatisfied  withdrawals  and  schisms.  The 
church  which  cherishes  the  hope  of  a  petrified  immobility 
and  makes  quoad  semper  its  motto  is  forever  forcing  such 
crises. 
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l^onnally^  at  leasts  the  outer  institution  is  the  agent 
that  conveys  the  truth  to  the  individual  life.  But  in  re- 
ligion,  too,  there  are  distinctive  creative  moments.  Th^i 
the  outer  instrument  seems  to  drop  from  sight  as  the 
truth  enters  into  some  exalted  soul,  and  becodies  there 
the  throb  and  thrill  of  a  personal  possession.  Ood  is  no 
longer  an  idea,  but  a  present  reality  in  our  vivid  recogni- 
tion, however  indefinable  and  unconscious  the  act  of  our 
intuition  may  be.  We  saw  him  in  no  form  of  outer  per- 
ception, but  we  know  that  God  empowered  us.  Such 
supreme  moments  begin  new  histories  for  you  and  me, 
or  in  grander  illustrations,  like  Jesus  and  Luther  and 
Channing  and  Brooks,  new  epochs  of  social  history.  For 
the  time  being,  Jesus  or  Paul  or  any  privileged  one  may 
be  so  completely  the  organ  of  the  spirit  that  with  the 
boldness  of  TertuUian,  we  may  call  them  the  church. 
The  treasured  memory  and  word  of  such  lives  may  forever 
stand  as  means  within  the  church  for  enabling  us  to  ex- 
perience the  spirit  of  God  witli  them.  But  no  individual 
remains  the  sole  organ  of  the  spirit  of  God.  The  Father 
works  not  only  hitherto,  but  now.  Jesus  predicted  richer 
experiences  than  his  own.  You  and  I  may  often  enough, 
by  the  aid  of  the  church  visible,  rise  into  the  ample  liberty 
of  the  church  unseen;  but  we  do  not  therefore  abandon  or 
destroy  the  meditating  instrument.  We  only  seek  to  make 
it  the  more  perfect  vehicle  of  the  spirit.  We  ask  it  to  lay 
aside  the  encumbrances  to  purer  truth,  to  become  freer 
and  more  plastic  and  responsive  to  the  present  operation 
of  God.  We  seek  to  make  the  form  fitter  to  the  substance, 
all  its  words  coincident  with  trUth,  all  its  rights  the 
proper  sacraments  of  the  grace  invisible,  all  its  endeavors 
for  the  social  whole  such  as  will  make  the  world  God^s 
perfect  kingdom.  As  we  revere  the  giver,  let  us  reverence 
the  means.  As  we  would  have  our  work  be  his  work,  let 
us  with  loyalty  and  awe  create  with  him  the  perfect  in- 
strument of  his  spirit^s  operation. 


THE  CHURCffS  INTEREST   IN  GOOD 

GOVERNMENT. 

BY    FRANK    MOSS. 

What  is,  what  should  be,  what  must  be  the  attitude  of 
the  church  toward  the  bad  government  that  prevails  in 
many  of  our  cities,  and  that  is  spreading  to  all  the  cities 
of  our  nation?  The  church  must  be  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, because  the  civil  government,  particularly  local  civil 
government,  shapes  the  habit  of  thought  and  action  of 
the  people.  Bad  government,  that  we  are  discussing,  is 
not  negligent  government:  we  can  forgive  that.  That 
can  be  amended.  It  is  not  accidental  government:  it  is 
the  deliberate,  wilful  perversion  of  the  right  spirit  of  gov- 
ernment, of  the  true  American  spirit  of  government, 
thereby  certainly  affecting  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
people.  And  for  what  purpose?  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  power  and  coining  money  out  of  the  evil  propen- 
sity of  the  people,  thereby  corrupting  them  and  making 
-what  should  be  a  religious  nation  a  corrupt  nation. 

These  conditions  affect  the  conditions  of  the  people. 
Of  course,  they  do.  They  make  the  conditions  of  life 
hard.  They  bear  most  heavily  upon  those  citizens  that 
are  least  able  to  protect  themselves.  They  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  men  to  earn  an  honest  living.  They  make  it 
difficult  for  a  boy  and  a  girl  to  get  along  as  well  as  his  or 
her  fellows  unless  they  descend  to  that  which  is  ignoble. 
Thev  make  it  difficult  for  the  business  man  to  conduct 
his  business  in  an  honest  way.  Thus  the  active,  positive, 
immediate  conditions  are  affected;  the  people  are  touched; 
more  than  that,  the  ideals  of  the  people  are  touched  by  it, 
their  modes  of  thought,  their  habits  of  conscience.  In  a 
great  city  every  one  wants  to  get  rich,  wants  to  be  success- 
ful. Young  men  look  for  the  evidence  of  success,  and 
thev  want  to  find  out  what  avenues  must  be  travelled  for 
success;  and  conscience  gets  duller  and  duller  and  more 
and  more  quiescent  as  the  business  men  of  life,  with  their 
own  burdens  on  their  shoulders,  see  how  men  may  prosper 
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unci  how  men  may  heap  up  riches  if  they  would  but  do 
certain  things.  It  is  hard  for  young  men,  young  men  who 
have  talents  for  public  life  and  are  ambitious,  to  use  them. 
Tt  is  hard  for  them  to  stand  on  the  true  road,  be  always 
able  to  look  at  their  faces  in  the  looking-glass  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  yet  go  through  life  with  thin  pocket-books  and 
ever-increasing  burdens  to  be  carried,  when  they  see  those 
about  them  with  less  ability,  but  making  ignoble  use  of 
those  abilities,  rising  constantly  to  positions  of  eminence 
and  power.  The  church  sees  these  tilings,  but  the  church 
has  not  found  a  way  to  enter  into  them  at  all.  Here  and 
there  some  minister  finds  that  he  can  say  a  word,  and  does 
it  with  fear  and  trembling  and  with  many  a  labored  con- 
versation with  official  brethren  afterward. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  militant  denomination  myself;  but, 
when  I  come  to  go  into  this  conflict  to-day,  I  feel  that, 
while  I  take  my  personal  religion  with  me,  my  church  is 
not  with  me,  except  in  a  sympathetic  sense.  It  stands 
outside.  If  there  is  any  need  for  inter-denominational 
activity,  for  getting  together  upon  some  plane  of  common 
worship,  it  is  this  field.  If  that  is  not  a  proper  field  for 
the  people  of  Qod,  regardless  of  denominational  lines  to 
enter  upon,  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  say  that  the  church 
which  is  wondering  how  it  can  get  on  without  seeming  to 
interfere  with  politics,  vrithout  seeming  to  interfere  with 
a  matter  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  when  it  sees  its 
own  child  dragged  down  into  the  dens  of  infamy,  should 
away  with  all  impedimenta,  and  get  out  and  fight  for  its 
own.     [Applause.] 

We  read  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Well,  the 
man  to-day  with  the  spirit  of  God  in  him  should  go  out 
and  find  the  man  who  has  fallen  among  thieves,  and  there 
may  be  many  of  them.  He  should  bind  up  their  wounds 
and  pay  their  bills  sometimes;  but,  more  than  that,  he 
should  catch  the  thieves  and  put  these  thieves  where  they 
cannot  do  such  things.  And  if  their  government, — ^that 
is,  the  officials  who  represent  it, — ^are  parties  of  these 
thieves,  he  must  catch  those  thieves  and  cast  them  into 
utter  darkness,  where  they  cannot  do  such  things  again. 

Mr.  Moss  then  proceeded  to  give  a  series  of  illustrations 
of  conditions  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Around  the  corner  from  the  church  is  the  saloon,  and  it 
has  its  back  room;  and  I  have  seen  little  boys  and  girls 
climbing  up  on  the  window-sills,  and  looking  curiously 
into  those  back  rooms  at  the  painted  creatures  and  those 
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who  were  surrounding  them.  I  have  never  heard  of  the 
church  attacking  one  of  these  places  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  interfering  with  its  moral  and  religious  work.  There 
have  been  a  few  such  cases,  but  they  are  long  passed. 
The  churches .  know  that  it  does  no  good  ordinarily  to 
attack  the  individual  places.  They  know  the  power  of 
that  place  is  above  the  policeman,  above  the  court,  that 
it  reaches  to  the  power  that  makes  out  of  our  free  govern- 
ment a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  Upstairs  in  the  same 
saloon  is  the  gambling-room  where  young  men  learn  to 
gamble,  where  young  men  enter  a  course  of  fa§t  living 
which  has  reached  out  and  claimed  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  the  best  and  brightest  of  our  youth.  The  church 
struggles  along  to  find  a  few  hundred  converts.  We 
should  think  something  almighty  had  struck  the  city  if 
they  made  a  few  thousand  converts.  But  the  eight  thou- 
sand saloons — a  large  proportion  of  which  are  simply 
dives, — and  the  thousand  gambling  houses,  and  the  thou- 
sand policy  shops,  and  the  thousand  disorderly  houses, — 
how  many  thousands  do  they  make?  ^Yho  can  tell? 
Snatched  right  out  of  our  churches,  many  of  them. 
Snatched  right  out  of  our  Sunday-schools. 

A  poor  Irishman,  living  down  by  Battery  Place,  came 
up  to  the  police  commissioner,  and  complained  that  his 
family  of  children  could  not  look  out  of  the  back  windows 
without  seeing  things  that  nobody  ought  to  see — ^much 
less  children — through  the  back  windows  of  a  saloon. 

One  night,  going  through  the  East  Side  streets,  I  saw  a 
crowd.  A  boy  on  a  soap-box  was  surrounded  by  twenty  or 
thirty  other  boys;  and  he  was  saying:  "Do  you  think  the 
city  govermnent  is  treating  us  right?  We  are  going  to 
school  and  learning  our  lessons  to  get  ready  to  be  men. 
They  furnish  our  school-houses;  and  the  government  puts 
teachers  in  them,  and  furnishes  us  books,  and  teaches  us 
lots  of  things.  But,  when  we  are  going  to  school,  we  have 
to  pass  bad  houses,  and. women  on  the  door-steps  talk  to  us 
and  call  us  in.  When  we  are  going  to  school  to  learn  our 
lessons,  we  are  taught  these  things  that  even  men  ought 
not  to  know.  I  do  not  think  the  government  is  doing 
right  by  us.  If  we  fellows  were  big  enough  to  vote,  we 
would  show  them  that  is  not  right." 

I  talked  to  a  woman  who  had  kept  one  such  house. 
^*How  did  you  come  to  do  this?"  I  said.  "I  do  not  know." 
"Did- you  do  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  old  country?"  "Oh 
no;  I  never  would  have  done  such  a  thing  as  that  at  home. 
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I  came  here  with  my  little  children,  for  I  thought  this 
was  a  great  country  with  opportunities.  I  settled  down  on 
this  great  busy  street.  I  found  it  hard  to  do  honest 
work;  but  I  did  discover  that  lots  of  my  neighbors  were 
keeping  this  kind  of  places;  and  I  said  to  myself,  ^t  is 
wrong,  and  the  police  will  come  and  stop  these  people.' 
But  the  police,  when  they  came,  did  not  stop  them,  but 
took  money  from  them.*'  Before  she  knew  it  she  was  in 
the  business,  and  was  allowed  to  stay  in  it  until  all  her 
property  was  wiped  out;  and  then  they  put  her  in  jail. 
A  woman  came  to  me  and  said:  "I  am  in  great  persecu- 
tion. I  come  to  you  for  advice  and  help.  Once  I  kept  a 
criminal  place  in  Xew  York.  I  had  it  a  good  many  years. 
I  paid  the  police  an  awful  lot  of  money.  Then  I  realized 
how  much  wrong  these  things  were  doing  and  I  let  my 
house  go.  I  got  menial  emplojrment.  I  began  to  work  for 
my  living,  and  have  been  working  for  three  years.  I 
cannot  work  in  peace.  The  police  find  me  out.  The 
police  come  to  me,  and  say,  TTou  mu^t  open  a  house.'  I 
say,  'I  don't  want  to.'  They  say:  *You  must  go  and  open 
a  house.  We  won't  charge  you  too  much.'  I  refused. 
Then  some  one  comes  and  tells  my  employer  of  my  past 
life,  and  then  I  find  I  must  get  other  employment.'* 

A  Jewish  rabbi  told  me  that  one  day  he  was  walking 
through  an  East  Side  street  and  saw  a  man  he  had  known 
in  the  old  country,  who  said  to  him:  **Yes,  my  store  pays 
well.  My  expenses  are  so  much,  my  rent  so  much  a 
month,  and  $6  a  month  to  the  police."  "What  do  you  pay 
the  police  $6  a  month  for?"  'TTou  see  those  barrels  of 
mackerel  on  the  si<lewalk?  The  ordinances  of  the  city  do 
not  allow  that;  but,  if  that  barrel  of  mackerel  was  inside 
the  store,  people  would  not  see  it,  so  I  must  give  the 
police  $6  a  month."  Some  months  after  the  rabbi  found 
that  this  man  was  becoming  still  more  prosperous;  for  the 
police  were  employing  him  to  go  around  and  collect  $6  a 
month  from  others,  and  paying  him  a  commission  on  what 
he  collected.  Said  the  rabbi:  '^I  have  translated  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  into  Eussian  for  my  fellow- 
countrymen;  but  they  say  that  is  all  on  paper, — that  is  all 
it  means.  Suppose  we  didn't  pay  these  police  money, 
what  would  happen  to  us?  The  police  would  come  and 
land  his  club  alongside  of  our  heads." 

Mr.  Moss  then  related  other  incidents  showing  the  bru- 
tality of  the  police,  and  how  honest  citizens,  who  inter- 
fered to  ask  for  more  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  drunk- 
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ardfi  who  were  arrested,  were  "ruu  in"  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

The  cry  to  the  church  is  a  trumpet-call.  It  is  a  trumr 
pet-call  from  those  who  are  privileged  to  speak  to  the 
church.  It  comes  from  the  poor,  the  wrecked,  the  unfor- 
tunate,— ^those  who  are  dying,  those  whose  souls  are  be- 
ing wrecked  under  these  conditions.  It  is  a  cry  to  deliver 
them,  not  simply  from  the  robbers,  but  from  those  who 
are  partners  with  the  robbers,  and  who  are  enriching 
themselves  in  the  very  life-blood  that  has  been  drained 
from  the  poor.    . 

I  lay  this  upon  your  heart.  There  is  nothing  so  con- 
tagious as  rot.  The  great  city  of  New  York  dominates  the 
commercial  and  financial  life  of  this  country.  Other  cities 
imitate  its  methods.  There  is  hardly  one  who  comes  from 
a  little  city  that  cannot  say  that  there  is  a  ring  or  corrupt 
company  in  his  little  city.  The  appeal  to  the  almighty 
dollar  is  often  more  powerful  than  an  appeal  to  the  still 
small  voice.  How  many  men  would  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  which  they  know?  This  is  an  ap- 
peal for  what  you  can  do  for  humanity,  for  Jesus  Christ, 
for  God. 

DISCUSSION. 

Hev.  Dr.  Whiton. — I  wish  to  say,  by  way  of  comment 
on  what  we  have  heard, — ^things  that  have  stirred  every 
human  soul  to  rage, — ^that  the  remark  of  the  speaker  that 
this  was  a  field  for  inter-denominational  activity  and  co- 
operation was  a  very  mild  one,  in  view  of  what  happened 
last  week  in  New  York.  Last  week  a  legal  incorporation 
was  effected  of  the  church  federation  movement,— the 
Federation  of  Churches  and  Other  Religious  Organiza- 
tions,— ^with  this  particular  end  in  view,  among  many 
others;  namely,  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  ot 
the  xmited  sentiment  of  the  churches  and  the  exercise  of 
the  imited  influence  of  the  churches  for  the  physical,  eco- 
nomical, moral,  social,  and  political  welfare  of  the  com- 
mimity.  That  was  distinctively  among  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  this  new  incorporated  federation  movement.  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  church  feder- 
ation movement,  inaugurated  a  year  ago,  has  been  laid  .out 
upon  such  broad  and  liberal  lines  that  no  religious  organi- 
zation of  any  kind  whatever  and  no  organization  of  any  kind 
whitjh  contemplates  the  moral  interests  of  the  community 
is  excluded  from  membership  in  the  federation.    It  may 
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seem,  therefore,  that  what  has  been  stated  is  a  most  cogent 
argument  for  the  promotion  of  the  church  federation 
movement  in  this  state  by  those  who  have  the  interests  at 
heart  which  are  threatened  by  the  evils  that  have  been  so 
terribly  and  truly  depicted,  and  also  for  the  initiation  in 
other  states  of  the  church  federation  movement  on  similar 
lines  to  those  on  which  it  has  been  incorporated  in  this 
state, — the  dawn,  we  hope,  of  better  things.  [Applause.] 
Judge  Morris. — The  eloquent  speaker  made  some  ref- 
erence to  Baltimore  as  holding  out  an  example  of  consid- 
erable progress  in  municipal  reform.  It  may  be  said,  I 
think,  that  there  does  not  exist  there  any  organized  sys- 
tem of  plunder.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  finances 
of  the  city  are  honestly  administered.  It  was  hoped,  when 
the  reforms  were  instituted,  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment would  be  taken  out  of  politics.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  leads  one  to  think  that  the  day  is  far  distant  wheii 
municipal  elections  and  the  choice  of  municipal  officer^ 
can  be  taken  out  of  politics.  Political  organizations  are 
institutions  of  long  growth  and  great  labor  and  careful 
preparation,  and  are  not  to  be  set  aside.  But  this  has 
happened:  and  I  say  it  as  confirming  what  has  been  said 
by  the  principal  speaker, — ^that  all  such  reforms  are  mat- 
ters of  individual  courage  and  sensitiveness  of  conscience. 
There  is  no  great  panacea,  no  great  plan  that  can  bring 
that  about.  It  depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  con- 
science and  the  civic  courage  of  a  comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals. In  Baltimore  the  conditions  have  been  favorable. 
It  is  an  old  city  of  gradual  growth.  The  people  who  live 
in  the  city  are  the  people  who  own  it.  There  has  been 
no  large  influx  of  the  foreign  population  of  an  unde- 
sirable kind,  so  that'it  is  an  homogeneous  population;  and 
it  has  been  brought  around  by  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
•cumstances  that  the  two  political  parties  are  very  evenly 
divided,  so  that  a  change  of  twelve  hundred  votes  from 
one  side  to  the  other  elects  the  ticket, — ^that  is,  in  a 
voting  population  of  between  sixty  thousand  and  eighty 
thousand  people  Now  by  persistent  effort  and  at  a  great 
cost,  considering  the  apparently  simple  result,  there  has 
been  brought  about  a  condition  of  public  opinion,  so  that 
in  .the  city  there  are  two  or  three  thousand  people  who 
will  move  from  one  ticket  to  the  other,  as  the  candidates 
have  pledged  themselves  to  good  government.  They  will 
decide  their  vote  by  the  question  of  good  government, 
irrespective   of  political  preferences  in   that  particular 
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election.  That  sentiment  was  organized  and  developed  by 
a  small  society  of  very  devoted  men  called  the  (Jood  Gov- 
ernment League.  When  candidates  are  spoken  of  for 
nomination^  it  is  their  practice  to  publish  in  the  news- 
papers a  biographical  accoimt  of  these  men;  and^  if  there 
is  anything  in  a  man's  record  which  makes  it  undesirable 
that  he  should  be  rewarded  with  public  office,  it  is  brought 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  influenced  in  that  way, 
and,  by  the  consciences  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand people  in  a  city  of  half  a  million,  good  government 
has  to  a  very  considerable  extent  been  put  into  operation 
there.     [Applause.] 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOE. 

BY  REV.   EDWARD   CUMMINGS. 

^  In  view  of  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  the  vexed  problem  of  labor  combinations^  it 
may  be  well  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  lessons  of  the 
past. 

A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Eng- 
lish public  mind  was  just  recovering  from  a  great  panic 
in  regard  to  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  dangers 
of  Trade  Unionism.  There  was  nothing  new  about  this 
panic.  It  was  only  one  of  a  long  series  of  such  periodic 
alarms  in  regard  to  alleged  dangers  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  labor  organizations.  For  the  better  part  of  a 
century — ever  since  the  economic  virus  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  apostles  of  selfishness  and  laissez  faire  had 
poisoned  the  social  system,  and  infected  thQ  whole  tissue 
of  thp  body  politic  and  the  body  economic — the  English 
public  mind  (not  to  say  the  Aiglo-Saxon  public  mind) 
had  been  greviously  afflicted  with  chronic  combination- 
phobia.  And  throughout  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  chronic  fear  of  combinations  had  culminated 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  in  these  periodic  panics, 
or  attacks  of  acute  economic  hysteria.  At  such  crises  in 
the  disease  the  whole  fabric  of  industrial  and  political 
liberty  and  prosperity  seemed  to  the  disordered  British 
fancy  to  "be  undermined  by  the  seditious  and  disastrous 
efforts  of  organized  labor  to  interfere  with  the  beneficent 
order  of  nature.  Nay,  even  at  such  moments  of  periodic 
excitement  the  very  existence  of  labor  combinations  and 
their  supposed  machinations  for  raising  wages  and  im- 
proving the  lamentable  conditions  under  which  men, 
women,  and  children  were  being  sacrificed  to  unrestrained 
greed  and  to  a  barbarous  economic  creed  seemed  little 
short  of  impious  and  sacrilegious  attempts  to  tamper 
with  a  divine  order  of  laissez  faire,  of  natural  selection 
and  rejection,  ijf  inevitable  sacrifice  of  weak  to  strong, — 
a  divine  order  which  had  been  revealed  in  the  canonical 
books  of  the  sacred  economic  gospel  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and  all  the  other  apostles  and 
expositors  of  the  nineteenth-centurv  creed  of  individual- 
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istic  self-seeking,   unregulated    competition,    legislative 
non-interference. 

The  chronic  manifestations  of  this  combination-phobia 
are  familiar  enough  to  the  most  cursory  student  of  econo- 
mic history.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  all  forms  of  trade  combination.were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. This  drastic  prohibitory  legislation  was  followed 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  by 
a'  ludicrously  timid  and  vacillating  legislative  policy 
which  half  tolerated  the  existence  of  trade  unions.  But 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  they  continued  to  be 
burdened  with  heavy  legal  disabilities  and  were  treated 
as  objects  of  constant  suspicion,  spasmodic  persecution, 
and  occasional  parliamentary  investigation.  Then  sud- 
denly, by  a  dramatic  irony  of  fate,  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  alleged  abuses  and  intolerable  dangers  of  labor 
combinations  were  supposed  to  call  aloud  for  a  reversion 
to  drastic  legislative  repression,  trade  unionism  emerged 
triumphantly  from  the  trying  ordeal  of  a  prolonged  and 
avowedly  hostile  parliamentary  investigation.  Thus  it 
happened  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  an  unfriendly  and  uncharitable  public 
opinion  was  reluctantly  convinced  of  the  public  utility 
of  labor  combinations,  and  that,  too,  by  the  very  evidence 
which  had  been  confidently  relied  upon  for  a  verdict  of 
wholesale  condemnation  and  repression. 

As  a  net  result  of  this  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
real  aims  and  purposes  of  labor  organizations,  the  average 
citizen  realized  for  the  first  time  that,  in  spite  of  legisla- 
tive repression,  legal  disabilities,  unjust  suspicion,  the 
most  intelligent  and  industrious  artisans  of  the  country 
were  making  heroic  efforts  to  help  each  other  to  meet  the 
great  exigencies  of  life, — sickness,  accident,  old  age,  dis- 
ability, iregularity  of  employment,  out  of  work,  death, 
destitution  of  widows  and  orphans.  For  to  such  purposes 
of  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  hostile  investigation  unex- 
pectedly proved  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the  millions  col- 
lected and  disbursed  by  trade  unions  had  thus  far  been 
directed,  only  a  paltry  10  per  cent  going  on  the  average  to 
the  dreaded  offensive  and  defensive  work  of  industrial 
warfare  and  trade  disputes. 

This  was  a  totally  unexpected  discovery,  not  only  for 
the  English  public  mind,  but  also  for  intelligent  students 
of  our  new  industrial  civilization  all  over  the  world. 
And,  wherever  in  the  civilized  world  these  astonishing 
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facts  were  known,  trade  unionism  henceforth  stood  pre- 
eminently for  something  more  than  industrial  oonspiracj 
and  warfare.  Legislators  began  to  see  that  labor  combina- 
tions were  not  primarily  devoted  to  fomenting  sedition 
and  propagating  economic  heresies.  Capitalists  reluctantly 
admitted  that  the  chief  business  of  the  trade  Tinions  tbey 
had  tried  do  hard  to  penalize  and  crush  had  thus  far  been 
the  prosaic  business  of  mutual  insurance .  and  self-help, 
not  the  melodramatic  and  suicidal  occupation  of  hatching 
industrial  conspiracies  and  waging  war  on  prosperity  and 
trade.  Even  the  academic  mind  began  to  concede  that 
organized  labor  might  find  some  legitimate  supplementary 
functions  in  caring  for  the  large  amount  of  human  wreck- 
er which  must  inevitably  be  left  in  the  wake  of  that  ben- 
eficent competition  which  was  embodied  in  the  pitiless 
workings  of  the  ^^iron  law  of  wages"  and  the  Malthusian 
doctrine  of  biological  selection  and  rejection  as  a  means 
of  adjusting  the  supply  of  labor  to  the  demand. 

Thus,  after  a  Jong  and  dreary  fight  for  nearly  a  century, 
against  great  odds,  organized  labor  dramatically  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  its  legal  disabilities  and  taking  its  place 
once  for  all  among  the  institutions  of  recognized  public 
utility.  And  there  it  still  remains,  a  legitimate  and  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  the  industrial  equipment 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  For,  while  this  dramatic 
vindication  of  labor  organizations  cannot  be  said  to  have 
effected  a  complete  cure  of  the  hereditary  combination- 
phobia  in  the  English  and  the  American  public  mind,  to 
the  credit  of  Anglo-Saxon  intelligence  be  it  said  that,  in 
spite  of  an  occasional  recrudescence  of  the  earlier  symp- 
toms, in  spite  of  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  capitalistic  com- 
binations to  stamp  out  labor  combinations,  in  spite  of  the 
exasperating  follies  by  which  trade  unionism  has  at  times 
exhausted  the  patience  of  a  sympathetic  public,  there  has 
never  again  been  a  serious  or  prolonged  relapse  of  public 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
of  healthier  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, not  only  in  England  and  America,  but  in  other 
members  of  our  ^reat  industrial  family  of  nations. 

It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  exasperated  and 
anomalous  efforts  of  great  combinations  of  capital  to 
crush  out  the  equally  legitimate  combinations  of  labor 
have  always^  failed,  as  they  deserve  to  fail. 

It  is  largely  for  this  reason,  too,  that  the  exasperating 
efforts  of  labor  combinations  to  use  the  anarchic  weapons 
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of  coercion^  violence^  and  mob  rule  have  always  failed,  aa 
they  deserve  to  fail  in  a  free  coantry,*  where  ultimate 
victory  depeiids  upon  winning  the  approval  of  publie 
opinion  by  the  use  ot  means  which  are  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  democratic  institutions. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that 
American  trade  unionism  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
English  movement  which  antedates  it  or  that  the  typi^ 
trade  unionism  of  England  or  America  to-day  is  just 
what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  On  the  contrary, 
great  differences  in  place  and  of  time  have  produced  dif- 
ferences of  organization,  although  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing  that  the  original  differences  have  been  constantly 
minimized  in  recent  years  by  the  general  tendency  of 
trade  unionism  to  simplify  its  work,  leave  most  forms  of 
insurance  to  more  specialized  and  adequately  equipped 
agencies,  and  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  essential 
problem  of  trade  organization  and  legislative  regulation 
of  industry. 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  development 
of  labor  organization  has  been  less  satisfactory  in  America 
than  in  England, — ^less  solid  in  growth,  less  serious  in 
purpose,  less  conservative  in  method,  less  fortunate  in 
leadership  from  within,  less  favored  by  sympathetic  criti- 
cism, appreciation  and  suggestion  from  without. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  exceptionally  iortunate 
economic  conditions  which  have  thus  far  surrounded 
American  workmen  sufficiently  account  for  this  inferi« 
ority  of  organization.  For  the  essential  condition  of  a 
successful  trade-union  movement  is  the  existence  of  per- 
manent groups  of  intelligent  workmen,  who  have  compar- 
atively little  opportunity  to  rise  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  to  the  coveted  positions  of  commissioned  officers  and 
captains  of  industry  in  the  great  industrial  army.  Where- 
ever  the  opportunities  for  promotion  are  great,  the  natural 
leaders  and  organizers — ^the  workmen  of  brains  and  en- 
ergy— ^are  constantly  deserting  to  the  camp  of  capital, 
and  becoming  those  self-made  captains  of  industry  who 
are  apt  to  have  so  much  trouble  in  dealing  with  their 
former  comrades,  and  those  merchant  princes  and  titular 
members  of  our  plutocratic  peerage  who  often  signally 
fail  to  command  the  loyal  obedience  of  their  industriid 
subjects.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  intelligence  and  organizing  ability  which  the 
industrial  expansion  of  the  last  half-century  has  made 
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^pon  the  rank  and  file  of  American  workmen.  With  such 
constant  and  wholesale  promotions,  the  wonder  is  that 
any  adequate  ability  remains  for  the  Herculean  task  of 
c(tganizing  the  heterogenous  residuum  of  our  foreign 
importations.  The  wonder  is  that  with  such  constant 
skimming  of  the  cream  there  is  so  much  good  material 
left  to  rise  to  the  top. 

But  the  peculiar  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
*  States  have  effected  the  theoretical  aspects  of  trade  union- 
ism even  more  radically  than  the  practical  aspects.  For 
there  has  never  been  in  this  country  the  slightest  trace 
ef  those  Old  World  conditions  of  surplus  population  and 
excessive  birthrate  which  are  the  comer-stone  of  these 
classic  economic  theories  which  for  generations  have 
enabled  the  complacent  disciples  of  Malthus  and  Mill  to 
confound  and  dismiss  the  aspirations  of  trade  imionism 
with  the  naive  assertion  that  the  laboring  class' cannot 
permanently  improve  its  standard  of  living  except  by 
diminishing  the  birth-rate  and  so  creating  a  scarcity  of 
labor.  In  a  country  which  has  constantly  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  supplement  the  infant  immigration  of  labor  from 
the  other  world  by  enormous  hordes  of  full-grown  immi- 
grants from  over  the  seas,  intelligent  workmen  may  be 
forgiven  for'  not  listening  respectfuUy  to  a  system  of 
economic  theories  imported  ready-made  from  Europe,  and 
revolving,  in  concentric  vicious  circles  around  the  gratui- 
tous assumption  of  an  excessive  birthjrate  and  a  surplus 
laboring  population  which  does  not  exist.  The  truth  is 
that  AjQglo-American  theories  in  regard  to  trade  union- 
ism have  not  repaid  the  cost  of  academic  importation 
and  dissemination;  and  they  have  richly  deserved  the  con- 
temptuous ridicule  with  which  our  intelligent  working- 
people  have  regarded  all  such  academic  curiosities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  the 
purposes  of  trade  unionism  are  commendable,  or  all  their 
methods  satisfactory.  Far  from  it.  The  work  which 
they  imdertake  to  do  is  difficult  and  delicate  and  of  great 
public  importance.  It  calls  for  thoroughly  efficient  or- 
ganization, exceptional  business  ability,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  If  trade  unions  insist  on  under- 
taking these  difficult  and  important  negotiations,  the  com- 
xnuity  has  a  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  do  the  business 
well,  with  adequate  guarantees  of  efficiency  and  good 
faith. 

But  all  this  means  not  less  organization,  but  more;  not 
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repression^  but  encouragement;  not  suspicion^  but  appre- 
ciative supervision  and  guidance.  At  present  it  is  still 
painfully  true  that  both  in  methods  and  in  purposes^  our. 
combinations  of  labor  have  much  to  repent  of  and  much 
to  improve.  But  society  is  itself^  in  large  part,  responsi-. 
ble  for  the  anarchic  methods  which  have  helped  to  niake 
combination  a  synonym  for  crime.  For  outlaws  are  likely 
to  be  law-breakers.  And^  when  a  corporation  or  a  trade 
union  finds  itself  between  economic  necessity  on  the  one 
hand  and  imreasonable  statutes  on  the  other,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  choice  of  evils,  an  infraction  of  economic  laws  or 
statute  laws.  And,  in  this  country,  we  have  seen  enough 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  thus  putting  combinations 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in 
an  hour  of  great  national  sorrow  and  himiiliation,  such, 
as  we  are  now  passing  through,  we  hear  much  from  the 
representatives  both  of  labor  and  of  capital  of  the  sacred- • 
ness  of  law  and  order.  The  great  combinations  of  labor 
hasten  to  pass  denunciatory  resolutions  because  the  law- 
less -weapons  of  Anarchy  are  used  to  strike  down  the 
visible  head  of  our  body  politic.  And  they  do  well.  But 
they  shall  do  better  if  they  themselves  repent,  and  re- 
member henceforth  that  all  lawlessness  and  violence  is 
anarchy  and  the  prolific  mother  of  anarchy  in  a  free 
country. 

In  like  manner  the  representatives  of  our  great  indus- 
trial and  commercial  combinations  of  capital  vie  with 
one  another  in  expressing  their  loathing  and  detestation 
for  the  treasonable  insanity  which  murders  the  sacred  repr 
resentative  of  law  and  order,  and  applies  the  savage 
methods  of  private  vengeance  to  the  redress  of  imaginary 
public  wrongs.  And  they,  too,  do  well.  But  let  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  who  are  starving  their  mutinous  forces 
into  sullen  submission  remember  that  the  resort  to  the 
forms  of  industrial  warfare  in  which  might  determines 
right  is  only  another  name  for  the  anarchy  which  pro- 
claims that  there  is  no  adequate  legal  redress  for  certain 
grievances  in  modem  society,  and  that  it  must  therefore 
revert  to  the  crude  methods  of  private  vengeance. 

For  with  all  our  professed  abhorrence  for  the  enemies 
of  law  and  order,  the  appalling  fact  remains  that  the 
Titanic  struggles  of  rival  combinations  of  labor  and  of> 
capital,  deadlocked  like  industrial  leviathans  in  a  grim 
and  brutal  struggle  for  supremacy,  are  still  putting  to 
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shanle  the  alleged  intelligence  and  morality  and  humanity 
of  our  twentieth-century  civilization,  are  still  imperilling 
the  morality,  the  prosperity^  and  the  industrial,  health, 
not  of  a  single  trade,  not  of  a  single  nation  merely,  but 
of  the  whole  international  body  economic.  Such  Titanic 
struggles  put  to  shame  our  intelligence  and  morality 
because  they  abandon  the  rational,  ciyilized,  and  legal 
methods  of  adjusting  disputes,  and  revert  to  the  brutal, 
primeval,  biological  logic  which. makes  might  the  arbiter 
of  right.  They  put  to  shame  our  democratic  institutions,' 
because  they  declare  openly  that  no  legal  machinery  can 
be  set  in  motion  to  arbitrate  the  disputes  of  these  greats 
composite  pseudo-personalities,  which  have  somehow 
grown  so  large  and  so  strong  that  they  have  forgotten 
their  filial  obligations  to  the  society  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin  and  their  continued  existence. 

And  yet,  why  is  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
confronted  with  such  brutal  spectacles?  Why  does  modem 
society  permit  itself  to  be  converted  into  an  industrial 
prize  ring,  where  the  periodic  bouts  of  capital  and  labor 
are  fought  to  a  finish  with  no  referee  to  insure  even*  the 
coiiventional  amenities  of  civilized  warfare,  and  no  public 
authority  with  sufficient  dignity,  self-respect,  and  energy 
to  stop  the  disgraceful  fight?  Why  are  the  anarchic 
struggles  of  these  industrial  leviathans  permitted  to  go 
on  in  an  agQ  when  reason  and  justice  are  supposed  to  have 
replaced  the  blind  and  brutal  laws  of  natural  selection 
floid  rejection?  Why  in  such  crises  does  public  opinion  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  vacillating  impulse  of  a  moral  coward? 
Wliy  does  democracy  stand  idly  by  with  folded  hands  and 
ouictimonious  complacency,  while  the  sacred  principles 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  are  thus  trampled 
in  the  anarchic  mire  of  license,  coercion,  hate? 

What,  in  short,  is  the  trouble  with  our  democratic  civ- 
illation  that  it  seems  to  hold  so  cheap  the  sacred  princi- 
ples of  Teason  and  justice,  law  and  order?  The  trouble 
is  twofold, — intellectual  and  moral.  It  comes  from  honest 
intellectual  confusion>  on  the  one  hand,  from  blunted 
moral  sensibility,  on  the  other.  Intellectual  confusion 
and  moral  indifference, — ^these  are  the  deadly  constitu- 
tional maladies  of  which  our  industrial,  social  and  political 
disorders  are  only  symptoms  and  results.  Intellectual 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  la#8  of  our  com- 
posite social,  industrial,  and  political  life;  moral  indiffer- 
ence to  the  lofty  and  inspiring  ideals  of  industrial,  politi- 
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cal,  and  social  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  upon  which 
alone  the  mighty  fabric  of  democratic  civilization  can  be 
reared. 

The  origin  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  confusion  is 
not  hard  to  find.  For  the  most  characteristic  develop* 
ment  of  our  modem  civilization  is  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  past  one  hundred  years.  And  for  this  very 
reason  the  most  characteristic  mental  and  moral  features 
of  our  civilization  are  sxmimed  up  in  the  industrial  phil- 
osophy of  the  last  one  hundred  years.  It  is  this  industrial 
philosophy  which  has  poisoned  the  modem  social  system, 
and  caused  numberless  disorders  and  incalculable  distress. 
And  what  is  this  baneful  philosophy?  It  is  summed  up 
in  the  simple,  selfish,  individualistic  rule  of  Gold,  which 
has  replaced  the  Golden  Rule,  both  in  business  conduct 
and  in  economic  precept, — the  simple  rule  of  Gold, — 
*T)o  unto  others  that  which  you  think  it  pays  best  to  do." 
And,  as  for  society,  hands  oflf,  and  let  the  strongest  decide 
what  it  pays  best  to  do  to  the  weak. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  economic  gospel  with  which 
deluded  teachers  poisoned  the  unformed  mind  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  the  rich  young  century  found 
the  selfish  teaching  to  its  liking,  and  learned  the  lesson 
all  too  well.  Here  is  the  doctrine  which  infected  our 
social  system  with  those  microbes  of  laissez  faire  which 
have  befogged  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  with  chronic  com- 
bination-phobia for  a  hundred  years.  Here  is  the  expla- 
nation of  that  repression,  suspicion,  and  apprehension 
which  have  hampered  and  thwarted  and  stunted  and 
distorted  the  normal  growth  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
pasty  and  to-day  are  unwittingly  doing  their  best  to  make, 
dangerous  outlaws  of  the  great  capitalistic  trusts  and 
combinations,  by  acts  of  legislative  repression  which  are 
often  ludicrous  and  sometimes  hysterical.  Here,  again,  is 
the  explanation  of  that  criminal  apathy  of  the  public  con- 
science which  leads  democracy  to  stand  qomplacently  by 
and  w4it  for  the  struggling  leviathans  of  capital  and  labor 
to  solve  industrial  problems,  and  relieve  the  embarrass- 
ments of  society  by  eating  one  another  up,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

The  grim  and  humiliating  historic  fact  is  that  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  had  a  new  Adam 
and  a  new  fall.  And  the  new  fall  was  the  moral  apostasy 
of  our  industrial  civilization  to  the  great  ethical  prinoi- 
•jJles  which  ariB  the  most  precious  heritage  which  experi- 
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once,  science^  reason^  religion^  have  bequeathed  to  our 
race.  And  the  grim  fact  still  remains  that  our  apostate  , 
civilization  has  not  yet  returned  from  following  after 
false  gods.  It  is  still  worshipping  the  Golden  Calf  which 
false  prophets  of  economic  selfishness  set  up  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  that  unparalleled  industrial  and  social  revolution, 
which  has  swept  away  th^  landmarks  of  ancient  tradition 
and  dimmed  the  faith  of  our  civilization  in  the  eternal 
verities  which  reason,  morality,  and  religion  have  declared 
to  be  the  law  of  life  for  nations  as  well  as  for  individual 
men.  The  industrial  ideal  of  our  civilization  is  still  that 
hideous  caricature  of  human  nature,  the  economic  man, 
whose  creed  is  greed,  whose  Golden  Rule  of  life  is  the 
Rule  of  Gold, — "Let  each  do  unto  others  that  which  he 
thinks  it  pays  best  to  do,'' — ^and  natural  selection  take 
the  hindmost. 

Our  democracy  is  still  hypnotized  by  the  illusion  that 
liberty  means  laissez  faire,  license,  non-interference,  un- 
regulated competition. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  still  mumbling  in  a 
confused,  shamefaced,  half-hearted  way  the  obsolete, 
immoral,  and  discredited  creed  of  competition  and  greed, 
without  moral  courage  to  face  the  truth,  grapple  with 
the  real  facts,  and  replace  this  degrading  idolatry  of  the 
Golden  Calf  and  economic  man  with  the  glorious  and 
inspiring  religion  of  social,  political,  and  industrial 
democracy, —  the  religion  of  the  liberty  and  equality  of 
brothers;  the  religion  of  the  great  fraternal  common- 
wealth, where  combination,  cooperation,  and  social  self- 
seeking  take  the  place  of  competition,  industrial  warfare, 
and  individual  self-seeking. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  new  and  right  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  First  of  all,  the  public  mind 
must  be  cleared  of  the  hereditary  economic  heresy  which 
makes  combinations  either  of  labor  or  of  capital  objects 
of  distrust,  evils  to  be  throttled,  diseases  to  be  eradicated 
from  the  economic  system.  Instead  of  our  half-hearted 
acceptance  of  the  apostate  creed  of  greed  and  chaotic 
strife,  the  public  needs  to  know  the  real  truth, — ^that  sel* 
iishness  is  a  biologic,  economic,  social,  and  political 
failure;  that  unregulated  competition  is  the  law  of  death, 
and  not  of  life;  that  it  means  everywhere  survival  of  the 
unfit, — the  unfit  employer,  the  unfit  employee,  the 
xmfit  type  of  industrial  organization.  For  the  real  truth 
is  that  combination  is  the  inevitable  result  of  efforts  to 
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escape  the  intolerable  and  suicidal  conditions  of  unregu- 
lated competition^  whether  it  be  the  ^'cut-throat  competi* 
tion"  of  producers  bidding  against  each  other  in  the  dark 
for  the  custom  of  consumers  or  the  hungry  competition 
of  workmen  bidding  against  each  other  in  the  dark  for  the 
custom  of  employers,  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  daily 
bread  of  life  for  self  and  wife  and  child.  In  both  cases 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  the  buyers  who 
have  all  the  advantages,  be  they  buyers  of  manufactured 
commodities  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
capitalistic  buyers  of  that  most  perishable  of  all  commodi- 
ties, labor  and  skill,  which  must  be  sold  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour,  or  forever  run  to  waste. 

The  groups  of  competing  capitalists  who  produce  and 
sell  commodities,  and  the  groups  of  competing  workmen 
who  produce  and  sell  labor,  are  therefore  inevitably 
driven  to  combine  for  the  same  reason,  for  the  saike  of 
mutual  and  legitimate  protection  against  their  own  blind 
efforts  to  market  what  they  have  to  sell. 

Moreover,  the  public  mind  must  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  such  combinations  of  sellers  are  not  only  an 
inevitable  result  of  competition,  but  a  legitimate  and 
desirable  result.  For  such  a  combination  is  not  another 
name  for  the  dreaded  evils  of  avaricious  and  uncontrolled 
monopoly.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  legitimate  organiz- 
ation; it  means  the  substitution  of  plan  for  accident;  it 
means  economy;  it  means  efficiency;  it  means  responsi- 
bility for  the  quality  as  well  as  for  the  price  of  labor  and 
of  other  commodities. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  dangers 
inherent  in  even  a  recognized  and  normal  method  of  in- 
dustrial development  by  means  of  combination  and 
cooperation.  Far  from  it.  Eternal  vigilance  is  always  the 
price  of  progress.  Every  stage  of  social  evolution  brings 
its  dangers  as  well  as  its  opportunities;  brings  its  new 
responsibilities  with  new  powers;  brings  new  duties  with 
new  opportunities. 

So  combinations  bring  vastly  greater  economic  and 
social  opportimities,  powers,  responsibilities,  duties,  with 
the  corresponding  dangers  of  misused  power  and  neg*- 
lected  duties  and  oiganized  selfishness.  But  the  dangers 
of  the  wastefulness  and  the  injustice  attendant  upon  a 
continuance  of  existing  conditions  of  outlawry  and  strife 
are  vastly  greater  than  the  dangers  which  could  possibly 
inhere  in  a  condition  where  the  natural,  normal,  ethical. 
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rational  conditions  of  economic  progress  are  facilitated 
and  guided  and  controlled  rather  than  hindered  and  re- 
pressed. 

There  is  no  safety  in  mere  repression  or  in  any  back- 
ward step.  Rather  than  submit  to  the  eyils  of  unregu- 
lated competition  both  the  sellers  of  labor  and  the  sellers 
of  other  commodities  will  surely  continue  to  defy  both  the 
theories,  prejudices,  and  statutes  of  modem  society.  For 
it  is  easier  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of  statute  law  than 
those  of  natural  law.  The  world  moves,  and  the  economic 
and  political  anachronisms  of  a  former  century  simply  set 
a  premium  on  lawlessness  and  make  it  pay  best  to  do  the 
socially,  politically,  and  industrially  disastrous  things 
which  we  are  familiar  with  to-day. 

The  outworn  economic  creeds  of  society  must  therefore 
be  as  radically  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  as  the  old 
religious  creeds;  otherwise  they  will  hinder  progress  in- 
stead of  helping^  it. 

The  great  body  of  citizens,  in  their  capacity  as  con- 
sumers and  legislators,  must  change  completely  their  atti- 
tude toward  combinations.  Laws  must  be  devised  to  as- 
sist and  direct  legitimate  combination  and  co-operation, 
not  to  thwart  it.  Regulations  must  be  enforced  which 
assist  those  who  are  selling  labor  or  other  commodities  to 
escape  from  the  wasteful  and  disastrous  conditions  of 
blind  competition,  and  retain  their  legitimate  gains.  For 
combination  is  not  an  economic  crime,  but  a  natural,  nor- 
mal, and  irresistible  phase  of  an  industrial  evolution  which 
is  passing  from  the  lower  plane  of  the  blind  competitive 
struggle  for  life  to  the  higher  plane  of  rational,  humane, 
moral,  efficient  organization  and  co-operation.  The 
function  of  legislation  is  not  to  hinder,  but  to  assist  this 
industrial  and  moral  evolution  by  making  it  possible  to 
adopt  rational,  moral,  and  humane  methods,  by  making  it 
pay  best  to  adopt  the  socially  best  forms  of  organization, 
by  "removing  the  tremendous  existing  incentives  to  law- 
lessness and  corruption. 

Economic  .theory  must  also  be  brought  into  harmony 
"with  the  real  facts  of  life.  The  hideous  caricature  of 
human  nature  knownas  the  self-seekingeconomicmanmust 
'be  replaced  by  the  fraternal  ideal  of  a  brother  man,  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  a  great  social,  industrial,  and  politi- 
cal family.  The  creed  of  greed  must  be  replaced  by  the 
treed  of  fraternity.  The  competitive  law  of  strife,  of  sac- 
rifice of  weak  to  strong,  must  give  place  to  the  law  of  co- 
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operation,  combination,  mutual  aid,  rational  deyotion 
of  strong  to  weak.  The  selfish  economic  rule  of  God — 
**I>o  unto  others  what  it  p^ys  you  best  to  do" — ^must  be 
replaced  by  the  Golden  Kule  of  social  self-seeking.  The 
political  rule  of  "grab"  and  "pull"  and  blackmail  must  be 
replaced  by  the  ethical  rule  which  makes  it  pay  best  to  do 
the  socially  best  thing. 

This  will  remove  thjB_bwi  of  outlawry,  which  is  itself 
such  a  strong  incentive  to  crime. 

This  will  substitute  a  sentiment  of  social  sympathy  for 
the  existing  atmosphere  of  class  distrust  and  critical  dis* 
content.  This  will  secure  the  publicity,  and  frankness  of 
administrative  method,  which  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
public  security  and  confidence.  In  a  word,  the  great 
remedy  for  the  great  evils  of  intellectual  confusion  and 
moral  insensibility  is  more  co-operation,  more  combina- 
tion, more  organization,  more  social  and  political  regu- 
lation and  direction  for  those  whose  low  ideals  would  dnig 
society  down,  more  freedom  and  encouragement  for  those 
whose  aspirations  and  ideals  must  lift  society  up. 

All  this  will  not  bring  the  millennium,  but  it  will  bring 
something  better  than  the  millennium.  It  will  substitute 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  for  the  spirit  of  hate.  It  will 
place  society  on  the  ascending  road  of  endless  social  prog- 
ress instead  of  on  the  descending  broad  highway  whidi 
so  many  civilizations  have  followed  to  destruction.  It 
will  give  meaning  to  the  inspiring  creed  of  our  glorious 
political  religion  of  democracy, — ^liberty,  equality,  fra-. 
temity, — ^the  liberty  and  equality  of  brokers,  of  co-work- 
ers and  joint  heirs  in  the  great  fraternal  commonwealth 
of  which  the  poets  and  prophets  and  the  sages  all  have 
dreamed.  It  will  make  our  industrial  organization  an 
ethical  system,  our  politics  a  religion,  our  common  life 
anblime.  The  body  politic  and  ihe  body  economic  shall 
thus  be  knit  together  and  animated  by  one  common  spirit, 
-^the  spirit  of  fraternal  liberty  and  equality;  the  spirit  of 
combination,  co-operation,  mutual  service,  devotion  of 
strong  to  weak,  fraternal  love.  So  shall  the  future  possi- 
bilities be  better  than  any  millennial  retrospect.  ^  Capital 
and  labor  may  not  lie  down  together,  like  the  lion  and  the 
lamb;  but  they  shall  work  together  as  brothers  in  one 
Economic  household.  So  shall  the  liberty,  equalilnr  of 
terotiiers,  the  social,  industrial,  political  religion  of  ^dem* 
ocracy,  be  the  creed  of  every  citizen.'  Liberty,  equality, 
fhiter&il7,'^tkese  three.  '  A^id  the  greatest  of  these  is 
fraternity, — ^fraternal  love. 


TEUSTS  OR  THE  CENTRALIZATION  OP  POWER. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  B.  CLARK. 

'  When  your  secretary  announced  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing you  some  good  tidings^  the  first  thought  that  occurred  ta 
me  was  that  he  was  about  to  complete  the  bulletin  which 
stands  in  the  corridor  of  the  United  States  Hotels  and 
announce  that  ^^Columbia'^  had  won  the  race;  and  I  was' 
glad  that  that  was  the  nature  of  the  tidings,  because  it 
puts  competition  in  a  rather  pleasant  light  and  shows  that 
persons  can  possibly  engage  in  it  without  moral  degreda- 
tion.  When  one  yacht  wins,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
owner  of  the  other  yacht  will  cherish  envy,  hatred  and  un- 
charitableness.  I  am  obliged  to  say  some  good  things 
about  the  competitive  process, — ^not  the  process  of  un- 
regulated selfishness  and  greed  to  which  my  friend  Prof. 
Cummings  has  alluded;  for  on  that  I  am  in  accord  with 
him.  We  are,  however,  to  contrast  a  system  in  which  com- 
petition has  ruled  with  a  system  in  which  it  seems  as 
though  monopoly  were  about  to  rule;  and  I  think  that  I 
rightiy  interpret  the  feeling  of  the  country  when  I  say 
that  there  is  alarm  at  the  subsidence  of  competition  and 
the  replacement  of  it  by  monopoly.  For  one  thing  is 
clear, — ^that  competition  has  adjusted  with  a  certain  rude 
approach  to  equity  the  rewards  of  different  departments 
of  business.  If  one  branch  of  production  sells  its  product 
at  a  high  price  and  another  sells  its  product  at  a  low  pricey 
capital  has  a  fashion  of  moving  from  the  less  regarded  to 
the  better  rewarded  occupation.  It  adjusts  the  compar- 
ative wages  of  labor  with  a  certain  approximate  justice; 
for,  if  one  occupation  is  worse  paid  than  another,  there  is 
a  movement  of  labor  from  the  one  occupation  to  the  other^ 
and  the  adjustment  puts  them  upon  a  general  plane  of 
equality.  If  you  substitute  monopoly,  prices  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  corporations,  which,  however  promising 
their  original  announcements  may  be,  exist  for  their  own 
gain.  The  wages  of  labor  will  also  be  to  a  certain  extent 
at  the  mercy  of  some  type  of  corporation,  and  we  shall 
sigh  for  a  return  of  the  regulating  principle  under  which 
up  to  this  time  we  have  managed  to  live. 
The  problem  in  connection  with  trusts  is  whether  they  do 
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•r  do  not  annihilate  competition.  Centralization  has  come 
to  stay.  Our  great  corporations  will  not  be  forcibly  or 
peaceably  divided  into  a  multitude  of  little  ones,  and  we 
shall  never  again  have  scores  and  hundreds  of  competing 
shops.  The  great  establishment  will  stay  by  virtue  of  its 
economy;  and  it  will  stay^  I  hope^  by  virtue  of  certain 
finer  effects  than  mere  economy.  It  is  the  first  crude 
thought  of  the  people  that  centralization  is  monopoly,  and 
the  natural  impulse  is  to  destroy  centralization  in  order  to 
crush  monopoly.  I  frankly  confess  that,  if  the  only  way 
to  save  competition  were  to  stop  the  concentration  of 
capital,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  doing 
it.  Monopoly  is  -almost  wholly  evil.  Fortunately,  this 
is  not  the  only  alternative.  Between  centralization  and 
monopoly  there  is  a  rift  so  narrow  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  do  not  perceive  it,  and  yet  it  makes  the  difference 
between  two  wholly  different  and  sharply  contrasted  series 
of  effects.  Grenuine  monopoly  means  high  prices  of  goods 
and  low  wages  of  labor,  as  it  i's  crowded  into  a  few  open 
fields.  It  means  less  antagonism  in  all  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  centres.  It  means  low  prices  for  raw 
materials  creating  antagonism  between  the  agricultural 
and  the  manufacturing  parts  of  our  country.  It  means  a 
serious  strain  upon  our  democracy  and  a  reversal  of  the 
moral  judgments  we  have  heretofore  pronounced  upon 
our  system  industrially  as  well  as  politically.  If,  however, 
centralization  does  not  mean  monopoly, — ^if  a  thoroughly 
sound  t3rpe  of  competition,  unlike  the  former  t3rpe,  but 
equally  effective  for  good,  shall  still  survive  the  creation 
of  these  corporations, — then  we  shall  have  the  regulative 
principle  still  acting,  and  giving  some  approach  to  fair- 
ness in  the  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  industry.  There 
will  be  larger  fields  for  the  investment  of  savings,  more 
savings  to  invest,  and — I  devoutly  hope — in  the  long  run 
a  more  fraternal  relation  between  the  different  classes 
that  make  up  our  composite  body  politic. 

Now  what  is  the  actual  fact  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
monopoly  which  these  conditions  have  developed?  It  is 
theoretically  possible  that  a  single  corporation  might  have 
exclusive  possession  of  the  field,  and  yet  there  should  not 
be  a  trace  of  genuine  monopoly  in  its  conduct.  This  is 
Hot  because  such  a  corporation  is  ever  ah  altruistic  body. 
Nobody  is  gullible  enough  to  take  at  its  face  value  any 
protestation  of  altruistic  purposes  that  the  promoters  of 
a  trust  might  publicly  make.    They  are  here  for  their  own 
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gain^  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  They  get  all  they 
can;  and,  if  they  do  not  get  more,  it  is  because  they  can<« 
not.  And  the  reason  they  cannot  is  a  reason  we  need  to 
understand.  It  is  the  existence  of  that  rift  between  cen- 
tralization and  monopoly  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
Centralization  has  not  brought  with  it  the  degree  of 
monopolistic  power  that  they  desire,  and  their  control  of 
the  market  is  never  more  than  partial.  There  is  usually 
free  and  independent  production  in  some  portion  of  the 
field.  Moreover,  if  the  trust  raises  prices  unduly,  compe- 
tition which  does  not  now  exist  will  spring  quickly  into 
existence,  and  will  bring  prices  to  a  normal  level.  With 
one  single  exception,  all  the  great  early  trusts  went  to 
pieces  on  this  rock.  They  put  the  prices  too  high,  and 
acted  as  if  they  were  the  monopolists  they  thought  them- 
selves. They  found  they  were  not,  since  their  action 
called  independent  mills  by  the  score  into  existence. 
Prices  went  down,  and  the  trusts  went  through  that  oper- 
ation which  by  a  happy  euphemism  is  called  ^^reorganiza- 
tion.'' [liaughter.]  Trusts  have  learned  that  they  cannot 
manipulate  wages  or  prices  at  their  pleasure.  They  are, 
indeed,  partial  monopolies,  since  within  certain  limits 
they  can  raise  prices;  and  the  competition  which  does  not 
yet.  exist  cannot  instantly  begin  its  work  of  reducing 
them*.  Yet  the  large  amount  of  competition  that  already 
does  exist  and  the  potential  competition,  or  that  which 
higher  prices  will  call  into  existence,  act  together  to  keep 
prices  where  they  are. 

Now  the  two  tendencies  which  are  now  at  work  are 
toward  more  centralization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  power- 
ful curbing  of  the  power,  or  a  closer  and  closer  regulation 
of  the  centralized  bodies,  by  means  of  this  surviving  and 
potential  competition  on  the  other;  and  the  outcome  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  movements. 
The  trusts  will  try  to  overcome  potential  competition  in 
the  various  ways  that  are  open  to  them  by  reason  of  their 
great  size.  The  potential  competitor  may  hesitate  to  be- 
come an  actual  one,  when  he  is  likely  to  be  bullied  and 
terrorized  the  moment  he  appears  in  the  field;  and  bully- 
ing and  terrorizing  are  arts  which  the  trusts  are  learning 
to  practise.  A  great  trust  can  invade  a  particular  comer 
of  the  country  where  a  small  producer  is  operating,  and 
can  sell  goods  in  that  particular  comer  at  less  than  they 
cost,  and  keep  the  prices  up  elsewhere.  It  can  make 
money  itself,  while  preventing  its  rival  from  making  any. 
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It  can  put  him  where,  in  good  time,  as  the  manager  of  a 
trust  once  told  me,  ^'the  sheriff  would  have  him."  I  haye 
elsewhere  referred  to  a  p'artieular  case  that  chanced  not 
long  ago  to  come  under  my  knowledge  of  a  producer  who 
had  special  facilities  for  putting  certain  goods  upon  a 
local  market  more  cheaply  than  the  trust  could  f  unush 
them;  and  yet  the  trust  was  selling  the  goods  at  a  price 
he  could  not  compete  with,  and  he  was  seeing  his  capital 
vanish.  He  went  to  the  head  of  the  trust,  with  whom  he 
was  personally  acquainted,  and  said/'Don't  you  see  that  in 
this  particxilar  comer  of  the  field  I  can  produce  goods 
more  cheaply  than  you  can?"  "And  don't  you  see,"  said 
the  other,  "that,  if  I  lose  money  in  twenty  cities  and  make 
money  in  two  hundred  cities,  I  come  out  ahead?"  He  did 
come  out  ahead.  My  friend  had  to  go  out  of  husiness, 
and  his  plant  was  bought  by  the  trust  for  a  nominal  sum. 
Potential  competition  is  working  with  somewhat  doubtfid 
efficiency,  and  the  problem  is  whether  that  efficiency  will 
increase  or  diminish  and  whether  the  resultant  tendency 
will  be  toward  monopoly,  with  unbearable  evils  in  its 
train,  or  toward  a  beneficent  type  of  competition. 

Now  some  of  the  measures  proposed  take  no  account 
whatever  of  the  distinction  between  centralization  and 
monopoly.  The  measures  that  undertake  to  crush  the 
trust  altogether  are  of  that  type.  They  assume  that  a 
great  trust  is  a  great  monopoly,  and  therefore,  on  prima 
facie  evidence,  a  thing  to  be  crushed.  They  will  crush  it. 
If  law  could  accomplish  it,  they  would  be  crushed  in 
many  places. 

There  is  another  measure  which  illustrates  the  same 
failure  to  preserve  a  distinction  between  two  things^that 
are  by  no  means  identical.  It  is  proposed  to  sweep  away 
the  protective  tariff  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  goods 
made  by  trusts.  Time  is  not  long  enough,  and  this  oc- 
casion is  not  the  proper  one  to  discuss  this  to  the  full 
extent.  But  some  things  may  clearly  be  said  about  it  with- 
out getting  upon  doubtful  ground.  This  is  a  measure  for 
exposing  not  the  trust  merely,  but  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
to  a  certain  pressure  of  forei^  competition.  If  it  reduces 
the  prices  charged  by  the  trust,  it  will  reduce  the  prices 
paid  by  the  independent  producer.  It  will  have  no  ten- 
dency to  rescue  the  independent  producer  from  the  attack 
of  the  trust.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  put  the  indepen- 
dent producer  in  a  still  more  perilous  position;  for  the  trust 
has  a  chance  to  save  itself  by  forming  some  kind  of  com- 
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bination  with  the  foreigner.  Thus  far  trusts  hare  not 
ofteh  crossed  international  boundaries^  and  have  scarcely 
ever  crossed  the  ocean.  The  inducements  to  such  a  com- 
bination would  be  enormously  increased  by  this  particular 
measure.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  you  can  take  the  monopo- 
listic element  out  of  the  action  of  the  trusts, — ^if  you  can 
widen  the  rift  between  centralization  and  monopoly  and 
make  so  much  of  surviving  and  potential  competition  as  to 
regulate  prices  without  touching  the  tariff, — ^then  what  is 
gping  to  happen?  The  trusts  themselves  will  become  the 
advocates  of  a  revision  that  will  greatly  reduce  duties, 
for  they  will  cater  vigorously  to  foreign  markets.  Having 
no  power  to  get  enormous  profits  at  home,  which  might 
maike  them  indifferent  to  the  foreign  markets,  they  will 
turn  to  them  for  the  enlargement  of  their  sales.  A  mon- 
opoly might  be  unwilling  to  surrender  a  protective  duty 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  business.  It  might  be  a 
better  policy  to  sell  only  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  goods,  so  long  as  a  company  could  make  twenty-five 
million  dollars  on  them,  than  to  sell  two  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  and  make  less.  Enlargement  of  a  business 
is  not  necessarily  beneficial,  if  the  rate  of  profit  greatly 
falls.  But,  if  the  rate  of  profit  were  already  fixed  at  a 
fair  level  by  surviving  and  potential  competition,  then  the 
enlargement  of  the  business  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  and  the  trust  would  strive  vigorously  to  secure  a 
foreign  trade.  It  is  important  then,  in  this  aspect,  to 
widen  the  rift  between  centralization  and  monopoly,  and 
to  make  all  we  can  of  this  potential  competition.  It  is  a 
method  of  enlisting  trusts  themselves  in  support  of  a 
policy  of  reciprocity. 

There  is  still  another  remedy  that  is  proposed,  and  tliat 
takes  no  account  of  the  important  distinction  on  which  a 
sound  policy  is  based.  It  is  State  socialism.  Let  the 
State  take  every  industry  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trust. 
If  it  become  hopelessly  monopolistic,  there  would  be  many 
persons  not  now  socialists  who  would  say  "Amen"  to  the 
proposition;  but,  if  it  did  not  do  so,  the  arguments  against 
the  socialistic  experiment  would  hold.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  present  it,  particularly  in  view  of  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people  on  the  subject.  Industries  in 
general  will  not  be  nationalized. 

What  else  can  we  do?  Nothing?  Laissez  faire?  By  no 
means.  But  a  policy  which  looks  like  Inissez  faire  is 
sometimes  very  unlike  it  in  its  practical  effects.    And  it 
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80  happens  that  I  have  ventured  to  present  a  certain 
policy  for  which  I  anticipate  for  some  time  no  very  ardent 
support,  and  1  now  have  only  time  barely  to  indicate  what 
it  is.  The  essence  of  it  is  the  rescue  of  the  independent 
producer,— not  from  any  fair  competition  to  which  he 
may  be  subjected,  but  from  the  competition  of  the  unfair, 
predatory  type  to  which  any  small  producer  is  bound  to 
succumb.  A  trust  will  get  favors  from  the  railroads  which 
a  small  producer  cannot  get.  One  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
stop  that,  and  this  is  not  easy.  Good  things  are  not  more 
easy  in  this  connection  than  they  usually  are.  But  we 
must  find  or  make  a  way  to  repress  the  favoritism  whereby 
a  large  producer  can  get  a  rate  of  freight  which  a  small 
producer  cannot  hope  for.  If  there  were  no  other  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  the  trust,  this  alone  would  make  the  sub- 
sistence of  this  independent  competitor  very  uncertain.  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  time  we  shall  repress  this  evil.  I 
think  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  ordain  that  not  only 
^railroads,  which  are  now  enjoined  by  the  law  from  per- 
sonal discriminations,  but  monopolisitc  corporations  of 
every  sort  shall  not  make  discriminations  of  that  type. 
We  should  thus  veto  the  action  of  the  men  who  would  go 
into  Colorado  and  sell  paper  at  less  than  it  would  cost  to 
make  it  for  the  sake  of  breaking  up  the  business  of  the 
paper  manufacturer  in  Denver.  We  should  ordain  that, 
if  they  will  sell  their  paper  at  that  ruinous  price  in 
Denver,  they  must  sell  it  at  the  same  price  everywhere 
else.  [Applause.]  And,  if  they  do  that,  they  cannot 
stand  the  competition  longer  than  the  Denver  mill.  We 
-fihall  ordain  that  what  is  called  the  factor's  agreement 
shall  be  formally  outlawed.  The  trust  sometimes  boy- 
cotts a  man  who  sells  any  goods  manufactured  by  a  rival, 
and  the  retail  dealer  is  thus  obliged  to  confine  his  transac- 
tions to  the  trust.  It  may  have  command  of  some  brand 
of  goods  which  he  must  have,  and  a  refusal  to  give  him 
thosQ  goods  then  brings  him  to  terms.  If,  as  is  probably 
true,  the  factors'  agreement  is  condemned  already  imder 
common  law,  I  suspect  it  will  be  more  explicitly  under 
statute  law.  These  laws  will  be  most  difficult  of  enforce- 
ment. .We  already  have  statutes  that  are  not  easily  en- 
forced, and  American  lawyers  have  developed  phenome- 
nal skill  in  "driving  a  coach  and  four''  through  them.  If 
our  dependence  were  entirely  upon  statutes,  we  might  en- 
counter that  difficulty,  and  make  slow  progress.  I  will 
not  admit  that  we  should  not  make  any  progress,  though 
the  rate  might  be  discouraging. 
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Fortunately  we  have  another  resource.  Monopoly  is 
illegal  already  under  common*  law^  and  the  only  reason 
why  this  law  is  held  in  partial  abeyance  is  because  the 
courts  have  no  very  clear  definition  of  monopoly  to  apply 
to  specific  cases.  What  is  technically  a  monopoly?  Is 
it  a  concern  which  is  big  enough  to  control  the  greater 
part  of  the  output  of  goods  of  a  certain  kind,  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  dominating  influence  over  the  remainder?  Well, 
how  is  this  dominating  influence  gained?  There  are  cer- 
tain specific  acts  which  secure  it;  and  these  acts  have  on 
them  the  stamp  of  monopoly^  and  will  make  any  corpora- 
tion amenable  to  the  old  legal  principle.  Any  one  of 
these  acts  of  predatory  competition  is  proof  positive  of  an 
essentially  illegal  purpose.  If  I  sell  goods  cheaply  in 
Colorado  obviously  for  the  sake  of  destroying  competition 
there,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  monopoly.  These 
various  and  sundry  acts  which  a  statute  may  forbid,  but 
find  difficulty  in  preventing,  are  all  of  them  the  clearest 
indications  of  a  monopolistic  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  ^ 
corporation  that  performs  them.  Let  statutes  specify  and 
forbid  such  acts,  and  let  courts  vigorously  enforce  the 
law  against  monopoly  wherever  such  acts  are  performed. 
The  commerce  law  will  remove  the  monopolistic  element 
that  inheres  in  centralization. 

'Sow  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  on  the  moral  judgment 
which  we  should  pronounce  on  a  general  system  in  which 
competition  rules.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
particular  plan  of  regulation  which  I  have  advocated  de- 
pends upon  competitive  force,  and  by  resorting  to  it  we 
incur  at  once  the  suspicion  of  reviving  a  power  which, 
whatever  its  effects  may  be  in  the  economic  realm,  has 
been  sometimes  regarded  as  liable  to  a  certain  moral  con- 
demnation. Is  it  not  based  upon  selfishness?  Is  not  the 
theoretical  system  that  advocates  it  the  apotheosis  of 
greed?  If  it  were,  I  should  not  venture  here  or  anywhere 
to  defend  it.  There  is  another  rift  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count which  is  not  altogether  easy  to  see.  It  is  the  moral 
rift  between  selfishness,  pure  and  simple,  and  a  certain 
regulated  self-interest  liiat  respects  the  rights  of  others. 
There  may  be  a  self-seeking  impulse  in  both  cases,  and 
unquestionably  there  is.  There  is  a  self-seeking  interest 
in  the  contest  going  on  or  lately  completed  between  two 
certain  yachts  not  far  from  New  York  Bay.  Crude,  un- 
regulated selfishness  is  not  the  attitude  of  these  con- 
testants, and  unregulated  selfishness  is  not  in  any  normal 
competitive  process. 
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What  has  normal  competition  given  us?  It  has  given  a 
general  approach  to  honesty  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
rewards  of  industry.  I  am  not  speaking  of  individual 
honesty^  but  of  the  honesty  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  I 
would  like  to  test  the  great  social  organism  of  which  we 
are  parts^  simply  as  an  individual  character  might  be 
tested.  It  has  been  accused  of  total  depravity^  as  individ- 
uals were  once  accused  of  it;  and,  if  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "total  depravity/^  the  indictment  is 
like  in  the  two  cases.  For  what  is  said  of  the  competitive 
system,  not  by  my  friend  Prof.  Cummings,  but  by  some 
people,  is  that  it  makes  a  system  fundamentally  bad.  The 
totally  depraved  man  would  be  one  whose  fundamental 
character  would  be  bad.  His  governing  purpose  would  be 
evil;  and,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  good  that  he 
might  incidentally  do,  he  would  at  heart  be  a  bad  man. 
If  his  governing  purpose  were  good,  he  would  be  a  good 
man,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  evil  that  he  might 
do.  I  should  not  like  to  take  a  brief  for  the  defence  of 
society  from  the  accusation  of  doing  evil.  I  should  con- 
fess judgment  on  that  point;  but  I  should  be  very  willing 
to  make  a  plea  that  the  fundamental  character  of  society 
is  righteous,  and  that  this  comes  about  partially  through 
the  self-seeking  impulse,  which  shows  itself  in  business 
in  the  form  of  competition,  provided  that  impulse  is  prop- 
erly regulated  by  the  sense  of  justice.  Now  competition 
under  proper,  restraint  has  given  us  a  certain  honesty  in 
the  apportionment  of  the  rewards  of  industry;  and  by  that 
I  mean  that  a  man's  pay  tends  to  approximate  what  he 
produces.  If  a  man  comes  into  my  mill  and  offers  me  his 
services,  he  has  in  his  hands  a  certain  potential  product 
which  he  offers  me  for  sale.  His  presence  will  increase 
the  output  of  the  mill.  It  can  make  more  goods  so  long 
as  the  man  is  there;  and,  when  I  sell  those  goods,  I  can 
pay  him.  The  effect  of  perfectly  free  competition  is  to 
make  me  give  him  all  that  these  extra  goods  are  worth. 
The  effect  of  monopoly  would  be  to  make  me  keep  part 
and  give  him  the  remainder.  The  rift  between  competi- 
tion and  monopoly  makes  the  difference  between  honesty 
and  dishonesty  in  the  apportionment  of  the  rewards  of 
labor.  It  also  makes  the  difference  between  progress  and 
stagnation,  for  a  monopoly  would  not  be  progressive.  If 
the  great  consolidations  are  not  monopolies,  they  will  be 
progressive  and  will  be  sharply  on  the  alert  to  have  the 
latest  and  best  machinery.     Their  competitors,  actual 
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or  potential,  will  force  them  to  this  course,  since  they 
cannot  otherwise  hold  possession  of  their  field.  The  great 
consolidation  that  is  a  secure  monopoly  will  hold  on  to  its 
antiquated  machinery  and  will  be  less  alert  for  new  inven- 
tions. The  difference  between  coilipetition  and  monopoly 
even  under  the  regime  of  consolidation,  is  the  difference 
between  progress  and  stagnation. 

The  competitive  system  has  in  it  the  possibility  of  an 
exceeding  virile  type  of  democracy  and  fraternity.  The 
truest  is  one  that  subsists  under  some  difficulties.  If 
there  is  progress,  that  registers  itself  in  continually  rising 
pay  for  labor.  If  it  shows  itself  in  increasing  comfort  and 
increasing  culture  for  the  working-class  and  in  a  kindlier 
relation  between  classes,  I  care  not  how  soon  a  multi- 
millionaire becomes  a  billionaire  and  all  the  others  of  Ms 
class  follow  suit.  Fraud,  the  diverting  the  incomes  of 
other  men  into  the  millionaire's  pocket,  is  a  very  different 
matter.  I  am  speaking  of  honest  production,  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  gross  capital  of  society  and  a  rise  in  the  rate 
of  wages.  From  my  point  of  view  this  means  to  the 
workingman  more  than  getting  two  dollars  a  day  where 
he  has  been  getting  a  dollar  and  a  half.  It  means  that  in 
genuine  coniforts  he  is  gaining  on  the  very  rich.  To  a 
man  who  has  ten  million  dollars  there  is  small  advantage 
in  acquiring  a  hundred.  Would  you  compare  the  progress 
that  a  man  makes  when,  starting  with  ten  millions^ 
he  gets  one  hundred  with  that  of  the  man  who,  starting 
with  a  dollar  and  a  half,  gets  two  dollars?  It  signifies 
great  gain  in  the  way  of  comfort  for  the  poor  man.  But 
how  much  additional  comfort  and  culture  does  the  rich 
man  get?  How  many  good  things  did  he  forego  while  he 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  a  fortune  of  ten  millions  entailed? 
What  particular  good  thing  except  a  larger  measure  of 
vulgar  display  can  he  allow  himself  when  he  gets  one 
huMred  million?  It  means  to  him  practically  nothing, 
but  the  fifty  cents  a  day  means  a  great  deal  to  a  man  who 
gets  it  for  the  first  time.  As  the  rich  man  gains  in  dollars 
the  poor  man  gains  more  in  real  advantages. 

Progress  in  a  normal  and  healthy  state  means  the  draw- 
ing together  of  classes,  if  gains  be  measured  by  standards 
of  actual  comfort  and  culture;  it  means  the  possibility  of 
manliness  and  self-respect  without  the  possession  of  great 
wealth;  it  means  a  return  to  a  tjrpe  of  life  in  which  the 
poem  of  the  '^Village  Blacksmith"  would  not  represent 
something  which  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the  poet's 
imagination. 
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If  you  look  fomv-ard  to  the  ultimate  consummation  of 
things^  what  do  you  say?  Fraternity?  Yes;  but  is  it  a 
fraternity  which  shall  subsist  because  there  is  no  chance 
of  envy?  Will  it  require  that  all  men  should  be  on  the 
same  economic  level?  Is  it  to  be  a  type  of  fraternity  in 
which  there  will  be  no  chance  for  hate  because  there  are 
no  rivalries  to  engender  hatred?  Will  there  be  mo  differ- 
ences in  the  progress  of  different  individuals  because 
there  wiU  be  hone  of  the  struggles  which  create  progress? 
For  my  part,  I  would  give  indefinitely  more  for  that  fra- 
ternity which  can  subsist  in  spite  of  any  possible  differ- 
ences of  wealth  than  I  would  for  that  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  reduction  of  all  classes  to  a  plane  of  equality. 
[Applause.]  And  I  would  give  indefinitely  more  for  a 
brotherly  love  which  exists  between  men  engaged  in  the 
sharpest  rivalries  of  business  than  I  would  for  that  type 
of  brotherly  love  which  can  only  subsist  if  there  are  never 
rivalries  at  all.  It  is  to  a  virile  type  of  brotherhood,  to 
the  highest  conceivable  fraternity,  that  the  system  actu- 
ated by  a  well  regulated  competition  is,  in  my  judgment, 
tending.     [Applause.] 


THE   UNITARIAN   SUNDAY-SCHOOL   SOCIETY. 


THE  CHILI),  THE  CHUECH,  AND  THE  CITIZEN. 

BY   REV.   GEORGE   BATCHELOR. 

The  subject  proposed  to  me  is  not  one  concerning  the 
salvation  of  the  child  in  some  future  state,  nor  any  speci- 
fic preparation  for  the  passage  from  this  life  to  other 
forms  of  life  which  lie  beyond,  out  of  our  sight.  My  sub- 
ject is  narrowed  to  the  one  point:  How  shall  the  church, 
acting  through  the  Sunday-school,  most  economically 
spend  its  energy  in  the  attempt  to  make  out  of  its  children 
good  citizens,  honorable  men  and  women,  who  shall  hold 
themselves  ready  always  for  public  service, — ^men  and 
women  who  shall  carry  into  the  administration  of  affairs, 
whether  in  government,  in  the  control  of  business,  or  in 
the  relations  of  social  life,  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness, which  are  never  in  our  thought  separated  from  the 
sentiment  and  practice  of  religion? 

Much  attention  is  paid  by  the  church  and  those  who 
represent  it  to  the  conduct  of  those  public  personages 
who  represent  us  in  public  life,  in  the  management  of 
great  business  affairs,  and  in  the  leadership  of  society. 
We  all  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  character  of  our 
government  and  the  conduct  of  our  public  men.  We 
praise,  we  blame,  we  advise,  and  we  criticise  ourselves 
and  one  another,  whenever  public  affairs  are  not  to  our 
liking.  All  this  strenuous  thought  and  feeling  has  its  due 
effect  in  the  creation  of  a  sound  public  opinion.  But  the 
very  earnestness  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  the  in- 
tensity of  our  feeling,  and  the  energy  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  influence  the  course  of  affairs  in  public  life, 
often  withdraw  our  attention  from  a  duty  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vastly  greater  importance,  which  lie  unnoticed 
close  at  hand. 

In  every  one  of  our  Unitarian  churches  the  probability 
is  very  great  that  there  are  boys  and  girls  who,  before  the 
century  has  passed  its  first  quarter,  will  take  their  places 
to  render  eminent  service  in  public  life.     It  is  certain 
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that  several  of  them  will^  in  their  local  commTinities^  be 
energetic  and  influential  leaders  of  society  and  masterful 
captains  of  industry.  Now  why  do  we  wait  until  these 
children  have,  in  some  haphazard  way^  stumbled  into  their 
places,  carrying  with  them  a  few  reminiscences  of  preach- 
ing, teaching  and  religious  influence  in  the  church,  which 
by  some  miracle  of  character-building  become  principles 
of  conduct  in  later  life? 

If  I  call  your  attention  to  some  well-known  and  well- 
worn  facts,  which  show  the  influence  of  our  churches  in 
the  production  of  good  citizens,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
omit  boasting  on  account  of  them,  and  lay  these  things 
upon  your  hearts  and  consciences  as  occasions  not  for 
self-congratulation,  but  for  blame  and  self-reproof.  A 
brief  recital  of  the  facts  may  run  in  this  way:  There  is, 
in  no  State  of  the  Union,  a  Unitarian  church  so  small 
that  it  may  not  probably  produce  men  and  women  emi- 
nent for  their  public  service.  To  take  an  example  at 
random:  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  out  of  small  churches 
have  come  a  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  a  reform 
mayor  of  Chicago,  members  of  the  national  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  with  local  legislators  and  public  servants 
not  a  few.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
mayors  of  cities,  governors  of  the  Commonwealth,  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  in  Congress,  cabinet  officers  and 
presidents  of  ibhe  United  States,  have  been  in  a  continuous 
line,  since  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  produced  by 
our  churches;  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  were  faith- 
ful, not  only  to  their  local  congregations,  but  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Sunday-school  in  which  they  taught,  or  served 
as  superintendents. 

I  do  not  mention  these  things  because  they  are  un- 
known. On  the  contrary,  we  have  boasted  overmuch  of 
these  products  of  our  religious  culture,  the  good  fruits 
of  our  churches.  But  why  not  boast?  If  we  have  done 
a  good  thing,  why  not  tell  of  it?  Why  not  let  men  see 
our  good  works,  that  they  may  glorify  our  Father  in 
heaven?  The  reason  why  in  this  case  boasting  is  ex- 
cluded is  because  these,  which  we  make  the  show-pieces 
of  our  exhibition,  are  the  rare  examples,  the  sports,  the 
variations,  the  accidental  fruits  that  show  what,  with  good 
seed  and  a  fertile  soil,  we  might  do  if  our  cultivation  of 
human  life  were  as  thoughtful,  careful  and  skilful  as  our 
cultivation  of  cabbages  and  strawberries. 

Now,"  please,  gentle  hearer,  do  not  hark  back  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  heredity,  and  say  you  muet  catch  and  train  the 
ancestors  of  a  man  before  you  can  make  him  wise  and 
good.  The  doctrine  of  heredity,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  human  progress.  But,  also, 
from  the  days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  our  own  time  that 
doctrine  has  been  the  refuge  of  the  lazy,  the  incompetent, 
and  the  igAorant.  We  use  it  as  a  blanket  to  cover  out  o£ 
sight  the  hideous  and  preventable  sins  which  infest  so- 
ciety,— sins  which  may  be  as  certainly  understood  and  as 
easily  prevented  as  yellow  fever  and  the  lockjaw. 

The  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that,  in  vegetable  and  an« 
imal  life,  whatever  has  come  by  accident  may  be  produced 
by  design.  Whether  it  be  a  peach,  a  flower,  or  a  cat,  what- 
ever has  been  once  produced  can  be  produced  again.  When 
a  rare  f iniit  appears,  its  owner  rejoices  at  the  discovery  of 
it.  He  shows  it  with  pride,  .and  enjoys  its  excellence.  But 
by  those  who  know  how  fruits  grow  and  are  improved  he 
would  be  accounted  a  fool  if  he  should  stop  with  that. 
First  of  all,  he  asks  himself:  How  shall  I  make  this  rare 
fruit  common,  how  cause  it  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  it- 
self? Heredity  has  done  its  work  for  this  rare  fruit  and 
for  the  worthless  stocks  that  bear  no  fruit.  But  now  the 
cunning  cultivator  will  cheat  heredity  with  slip  and  bud 
and  graft;  he  will  make  his  one  precious  tree  into  a 
thousand;  he  will  make  the  common  stocks  around  him 
support  the  new  and  richer  life  transferred  from  the  par- 
ent stock. 

So  in  human  life,  after  heredity,  of  which  the  work 
ceases  at  the  cradle,  has  transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the 
past,  the  present  steps  in  with  its  innumerable  and  im- 
measurable influences  to  work  upon  the  human  soul, — a 
substance  more  easily  worked  and  shaped  by  proper  influ- 
ences than  anything  which  comes  to  the  hand  of  the 
cultivator  or  the  artist.  Many  facts  might  be  cited  to 
show  the  immediate  and  vast  power  of  training  and  ex- 
ternal influence  in  the  building  of  character.  But  time 
fails.  Let  one  fact  of  common  knowledge  illustrate. 
Everybody  knows  that  in  great  crises  of  stress,  and  strain, 
and  human  need  some  leader  of  men  is  apt  to  appear, 
some  Joan  of  Arc  or  Abraham  Ijincoln,  some  person  im- 
known  at  the  beginning,  but  afterward  called  great.  Now 
the  crisis  which  produces  the  leaders  of  men  does  not 
wait  to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  proper  ancestors. 
It  takes  them  just  as  they  arc,  and  fits  them  fpr  the  pur- 
pose in  hand.  At  such  a  time  we  have  possibilities,  ideals^ 
pressing  needs,  and  the  world  of  human  life.     Out  of 
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these  materia]  wants  creates  the  men.  If  in  these  things 
there  is  any  one  deliverance  of  Divine  Providence  which 
is  written  large  and  can  be  understood  when  we  stop  to 
think  about  it^  it  is  that  these  extraordinary  individuals 
are  given  us  as  specimens^  as  samples^  aa  patterns,  as 
models  to  work  by,  as  types  of  character  to  be  reproduced 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  calmness  of  a  well-ordered  life. 
What  can  be  produced  under  pressure  can  be  better  pro- 
duced by  deliberation,  by  precept,  by  influence,  by  atmos- 
phere. We  cannot  make  men  and  women  alike  in  external 
form  and  feature;  but,  happily,  the  soul  has  no  physical 
features  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  shape  of  its  tene- 
ment. The  greatest  moral  qualities  are  the  most  common- 
place, and  they  can  be  drawn  out  in  human  life  in  any 
combination  for  which  there  is  a  universal  demand. 

If  ail  the  men  and  women  of  any  congregation,  be  it 
large  or  small,  should  accept  as  a  fact  that  which  has  been 
abundantly  shown  in  experience,  that  the  whole  public 
and  private  life  of  the  next  generation  will  be  determined 
by  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  boys  and  girls  in  their 
homes,  their  week-day  schools,  and  their  Sunday-schools 
before  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  this  feeble  impulse 
which  now  lends  itself  to  the  moral  and  religious  educar 
tion  of  the  young,  will  become  a  swelling  flood,  lifting 
every  institution  of  society  to  a  higher  level. 

We  cannot  make  Abraham  Lincolns  six  feet  four  inches 
high,  with  other  features  to  match;  but  men  of  that  type 
of  character  we  might  produce  in  abundance  if  we  loved 
and  honored  and  reverenced  and  rewarded  men  of  that 
type.  That  which  appears  written  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  national  life,  whether  good  or  evil,  indicates  exactly 
that  which  in  their  secret  hearts  millions  of  men  and 
women  have  really  honored  and  cherished.  When  evil  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  and  for  very  shame  we  rise  up  to 
criticise  and  condemn,  we  shape  in  a  moderate  degree 
public  opinion  and  the  events  which  make  history,  with- 
out, however,  greatly  changing  the  deeper  impulses  of 
the  national  life.  But  the  influence  for  which  I  am  plead- 
ing, which  may  be  exerted  upon  the  young  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  and  churches,  shapes  the  national  life  and  all  its 
institutions  from  the  roots  upward.  If  every  boy  and  girl 
in  every  one  of  our  congregations  knew  that,  gomg  out 
into  the  world,  there  was  an  organization  at  home  that 
expected  great  things  of  its  children,  that  it  would  note 
their  successes  and  rejoice  in  their  moral  achievement, 
what  an  impulse  of  moral  good  health  would  be  felt  in  all 
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the  ranks  of  society!  Music^  art^  a  knowledge  of  sacred 
literature^  are  accomplishments  graceful  and  beautiful. 
But  their  full  work  is  not  done  until  they  have  reached 
the  centres  of  life  and  stirred  the  impulses  which  create 
character. 

What  do  the  majority  of  the  families  of  a  congrega- 
tion expect  the  Sunday-school  to  do  for  their 
children?  Almost  nothing.  What  do  they  ask  the 
Sunday-school  to  do  for  their  children?  Almost 
nothing.  Do  they  care  whether  the  Sunday-school 
does  or  does  not  take  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
education  and  moral  training  of  their  children?  Hardly 
at  all.  Commonly^  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  parents 
who  send  or  permit  their  children  to  attend  Sunday- 
schools  do  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  Chinese 
laundrjrman  who  goes  to  a  mission  Sunday-school  to  learn 
the  English  language.  They  hope  their  children  will 
make  some  pleasant  acquaintances  and  share  with  them 
some  refining  influences^  that  they  will  learn  to  sing^  get 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  keep  out  of  mis- 
chief on  Sunday,  and  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  social 
line  which  divides  decent  church-goers  from  the  multi- 
tude, which  has  no  holy  day,  and  get  some  pleasure  which 
will  make  Sunday  less  dreary  and  monotonous.  But,  ex- 
cepting in  each  congi*egation  a  few  men  and  women  of 
rare  devotion  and  radiant  faith,  nobody  seems  to  know  or 
care  whether  the  Sunday-school  shall  have  for  its  final 
cause  picnics  and  dancing  parties  or  serve  its  high  purpose 
as  a  training  school. 

If  the  Sunday-school  has  any  place  in  modem  life,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  training  school  in  which  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  congregation  shall. come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  all  that  is  best  in  the  men  and  women  around 
them,  and  all  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  from 
the  history  of  the  past.  Children  are  hero-worshippers, 
and  are  quick  to  catch  the  meaning  of  great  examples. 
What  would  happen  if  at  the  age  of  eighteen  our  boys  and 
•  girls  went  out  from  the  Sunday-school  trained  by  the  ex- 
ample of  heroic  lives  to  tell  the  truth,  to  value  a  dollar 
honestly  earned  more  than  a  gold  mine  won  by  fraud,  to 
have  definite  ideals  of  character  in  which  the  conspicuous 
traits  were  a  desire  to  be  useful  in  the  world,  a  keen  sense 
of  personal  honor  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  greatest 
and  best  in  human  life? 

Nowjwithout  laborious  training  and  more  work  laid 
upon  the  tender  minds  of  children,  already  too  much  under 
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the  harrow  of  modem  education^  this  work  could  be  done 
for  the  children  of  any  congregation  which  was  fairly 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  citizens  of  the  future 
sre  to  come  out  of  the  churches^  and  for  better  or  for 
worse  are  to  be  what  the  churches  make  them.  If  with 
longings  love^  and  sympathy^  with  intelligence  and  the 
willingness  to  give  a  little  time  to  the  process,  the  con- 
gregation should  surround  its  youth  with  the  atmosphere 
of  attentive  good  will,  it  would  do  its  most  eflfective  work 
for  good  government,  honest  business,  and  a  beautiful 
socifd  order. 


THE   PLACE    OF   IMAGINATION   IN   RELIGIOUS 

AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  CLARA  BANCROFT  BEATLEY. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  in  his  address  upon  "The 
Education  of  our  Boys  and  Girls/^  emphasizes  the  value 
of  poetry  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  instruction.  This  ad- 
dress, delivered  at  the  Ministers'  Institute  at  Worcester, 
is  now  in  the  ninth  series  of  American  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation tracts.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  parents  and 
teachers  and  of  all  others  who  have  the  religious  educa^ 
tion  of  our  young  people  at  heart. 

In  a  simple  way,  President  Eliot  shows  us  that  *'poetry 
believed  in  is  religion,"  and  makes  it  clear  that  a  child 
will  unconsciously  get  religion  out  of  poetry  that  has 
been  wisely  selected  with  definite  aim  in  view. 

All  the  great  ideas  so  precious  to  our  religious  faith, — 
Fatherhood,  brotherhood,  leadership,  character,  progress, 
truth,  worship,  service,  freedom,  union, — ^may  be  uncon- 
sciously imbibed  through  the  medium  of  well-chosen 
poetry. 

Now  poetry  is  the  language  of  the  imagination  and  of 
strong  emotion.    The  poet  sees  clearly.    His 

"eye  doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 
And,  aa  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

The  poet  lifts  his  eye,  and,  lo! — 

"A  world  above  man's  head  to  let  him  see 
How  boundless  might  his  soul's  horizon  be! 
How  it  were  good  to  live  there  and  be  free!" 

The  poet  thinks  deeply  and  feels  profoundly.  What 
other  feeling  is  so  strong  as  the  feeling  which  comes  from 
thinking,  and  becomes  Emotion?  Perfect  poetry  supplies 
the  elements  of  imagination  and  emotion, — the  potential 
forces  that  make  for  character.  Through  the  imagina- 
tion, it  has  the  power  to  create  the  glowing  ideals  that 
allure  desire.  Through  emotion  it  arouses  and  communi- 
cates the  emotion  which  impels  right  choice  and  activity. 
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May  we  not  say  that  true  poetry  carries  within  itself  an 
epitome  of  life's  philosophy,  providing  through  emotion 
for  all  that  splendid  training  of  the  will  which  secures 
right  habit  and  gives  power  "to  circumvent  heredity, 
cheat  chance,  and  conquer  Nature,^'  and  providing, 
through  imagination,  for  that  glory  of  ideal  and  aroused 
desire  which  crave  and  compel  fulfilment? 

Emotion,  through  the  will,  grants  unto  man  ("a  little 
lower  than  the  angels")  "a  crown  of  glory  and  of  honor." 
Imagination,  through  vision  and  desire,  raises  man  above 
the  region  of  the  will  into  the  purely  angelic  heights  that 
forestall  heaven. 

Is  there  a  greater  work  in  the  world  to  do  than  to 
awaken  this  holy  desire, — ^to  create  the  ^%unger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,"  which  has  only  to  exist  to  be  filled? 
The  imaginatioQ  is  the  ideal  faculty:  it  creates  the  vision 
of  loveliness.  Memory  holds  for  us  our  past  mental  states 
jnst  as  they  were.  Imagination  takes  these  past  mental 
fitates  and  forms  them  into  new  combinations, — ^into 
ideals,  '^t  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be";  but  the 
imagination  takes  a  strand  of  beauty  here  and  another 
there  and  yet  another  yonder,  and  weaves  the  mysterious 
pattern  of  loveliness  which  continually  advances  before 
our  lives, — ^the  unrealized  self,  reaching  out  and  up,  be- 
yond our  grasp,  forever  luring  us  on  to  attainment.  Man 
grows,  and  his  ideal  grows.  It  is  to-day's  ideal  that  he 
cannot  reach,  and  for  the  yesterday's  he  will  not  stoop. 
Oh  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  land  might  have  this 
guiding,  illuminating  vision,  so  that 

"The  coinage  of  his  brain 
Shall  not  be  forms  of  stars,  but  stars,* 
Nor  pictures  pale,  but  Jove  and  Mai«^I 

Whence  comes  this  vision?    "Knowest  thou  what  wove 

Jon  wood-bird's  nest?"  Let  us  picture  ourselves  in  our 
omes,  in  our  schools,  in  our  churches,  yea,  in  our  streets 
and  in  our  shops,  and  seek  therein  the  divine  forms  and 
colorings  that  have  entered  into  the  ideals  of  our  lives. 
Throughout  our  land's  length  and  breadth  may  be  found 
many  a  hallowed  home  of  illuminating  and  inspiring 
beauty, — a  mother's  cheery  face,  a  father's  courageous 
voic^,  the  strong  and  womanly  graces  of  a  sister,  the 
gentle  manliness  of  a  brother.  The  meeting-ground  of 
our  Voung  people  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,— -can  we  not 
close"  our  eyes  and  see  that  lovely  throng  of  throbbing  life 
in  the  midst  of  its  holy  surroundings? 
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What  is  it  that  most  endures?  Is  it  that  stirring  picture 
of  "Tobias  and  the  Angels'*  with  its  glory  of  motion  and 
form  or  that  marvel  of  sculpture  breathing  forth  living 
power  and  beauty?  Is  it  the  face  of  a  Freeman  Clarke 
or  an  Andrew^  a  Channing  or  a  Parker?  Or  is  it  the  in- 
spiring line  of  a  hymn? 

"No  power  on  earth  shall  sever 
My  soul  from  truth  forever." 

"Our  fathers'  faith,  we'll  sing  of  thee." 

'^e  hides  within  the  lily 
A  strong  and  tender  care." 

"I  little  see,  I  little  know; 
Yet  can  I  fear  no  iU." 

Is  it  from  these  fine  hymns  of  a  Savage,  a  Chadwick,  a 
Gannett,  and  a  Hosmer  that  the  silent  building  grows? 
Or  is  it  the  power  of  the  spoken  word  and  the  illuminated 
face,  as  with  one  accord  the  service  of  the  heart  finds 
reverent  outward  expression? 

'Tor  ye,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every 
one  members  one  of  another .'' 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  love 
one  another  even  as  I  have  loved  you.^* 

''Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant.^* 

Not  from  any  one  of  these  alone,  indeed,  does  "the 
mind  become  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,'*  but  subtly, 
mysteriously,  the  image-making  faculty  is  at  work,  draw- 
ing and  appropriating  from  each  one  of  those  external 
f onus  of  loveliness  the  power  and  beauty  that  the  inform- 
ing spirit  needs.  Oh  that  in  youth  this  brilliant,  imagina- 
tive faculty  might  be  fed  most  lavishly  with  the  forms  of 
real  beauty!  Feed,  it  must  incessantly,  either  for  the  up- 
building, or,  alas!  and  alas!  for  the  levelling  and  depres- 
sion of  character.  Which  shall  it  be?  Oh,  arise,  all  ye 
guardians  of  youth,  ye  parents  and  teachers,  ye  poets  and 
preachers,  all  ye  men  and  women  of  vision  and  of  power, 
and  be  ye  ministering  spirits,  yea,  angels  and  archangels. 
Oh,  this  strongly  throbbing,  impetuous,  impatiently  beau- 
tiful youth!  How  it  glows  with  the  consciousness  of 
newly  awakened  powers!  How  blissfully  conscious  of 
passion's  sway  and  of  men's  law!  How  it  takes  "the 
wings  of  the  morning,"  and  flies  to  the  uttermost  pari»  x>t 
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the  earthy — ^yea,  to  the  very  heavens^ — and  knows  neither 
the  dangers  nor  the  safeguards  of  the  way!  Shall  we 
startle  the  lovely  dreamer?  Shall  we  ridicule  his  flowery 
illusions  and  bring  him  down  to  fact?  Nay^  let  the  youth 
dream  on,  building  his  beautiful  air-castles  higher  and 
higher.  We  will  show  him  how  to  lay  his  foundations, 
how  to  make  secure  the  perilous  ^^adder  leaning  on  the 
cloud/'  Imagination  must  be  held  in  check,  must  "serve, 
not  rule  the  poised  mind/'  Its  greatness  is  in  service. 
All  of  nature,  poetry,  music,  art,  history,  and  dramatic 
literature, — sources  of  creative  power  and  enticing  beauty, 
— are  at  hand,  and  at  command  to  allure  this  easily  en- 
treated faculty  into  its  proper  and  reasonable  service. 
Illusion  loses  its  chance  to  cheat  and  to  cloud  when  the 
real  things  of  life  are  disclosed  in  their  beauty.  Distorted 
images  and  illusions  come  with  poverty  of  mind.  Reality 
is  the  soul  of  vision,  the  motive  of  all  the  fine  moulding 
and  subtle  coloring  that  translates  reality  into  ideality, 
earth  into  heaven.  To  see  things  as  they  are  is  to  see 
things  lifted  into  vision.  The  dreamy  child  must  be  fed 
with  realities.    Thus  shall  his  dreams  come  true. 

Our  educational  institutions,  too  long  ignoring  the  fore- 
most place  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  are  grandly  awaken- 
ing to  their  opportunities.  Nature  study,  with  all  its 
power  to  impress  the  mind  with  quietness  and  beauty, 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  school  curriculum.  Works  of 
art  are  beautifying  the  walls  of  our  school-rooms.  The 
Perry  pictures  are  making  it  possible  for  every  home  in 
our  land  to  possess  the  world's  great  masterpieces.  The 
art  and  literature  that  were  once  a  luxury  are  now  a  neces- 
sity. Our  Unitarian  Sunday-school  Society  has  been 
alive  to  its  opportunities,  and  the  elevation  of  thought 
which  come  to  all  our  young  people  through  choicely 
'chosen  pictures  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  memor- 
izing of  fine  passages  from  the  Bible,  especially  of  those 
dramatic  passages  which  stir  the  imagination, — ^the  high 
discourse  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  "Let  there  be  no  strife 
between  thee  and  me,  for  we  are  brethren";  Jacob's 
dream,  with  its  convincing  imagery,  "This  is  pone  other 
but  the  house  of  (Jod,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven"; 
the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  and 
with  the  rich  young  man;  the  blessing  of  little  children, 
the  glowing  speech  of  Paul  at  Areopagus, — ^these  are  but 
hints  of  the  untold  wealth  of  Bible  poetry  and  story  which 
waits  (alas!  too  often  upon  ourselves)  for  the  kindling 
of  imaginative  fire.    Our  greatest  need  in  the  wav  of  re- 
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ligious  publication  is  for  an  abridged  Bible  which  shall 
maintain  historical  sequence  of  events,  while  it  preserres 
all  that  is  noble  in  literature, — ^a  Bible  that  we  shall  loi^ 
to  repla<te  in  every  home  and  school  of  our  land!  Oh  that 
the  first  National  Conference  of  the  twentieth  century 
would  take  the  initiative  in  thought  and  in  feeling  which 
should  speed  the  glorious  day! 

To  Bible  poetry  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion we  add  the  glowing  messages  of  the  poets  and 
the  prophets  of  a  later  day.  The  four  stanzas  of  Emerson^ 
commemorative  of  Concord  Bridge: — 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  flred  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

"The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 
Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 
Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

"On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 
We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone; 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

"Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shatv  we  raise  to  them  and  thee." 

What  finer  patriotic  touch  can  we  give  to  young  hearts 
than  that?  Add  to  this  the  fine  passage  of  Longfellow 
which  portrays  our  "Ship  of  State^';  the  vision  of  Tenny- 
son which  lights  the  path  of  duty  and  glorjr;  the  tender, 
truthful  messages  of  a  Whittier;  the  glowing,  page  of  a 
Lowell.  The  hours  with  our  young  people  are  all  too« 
short  to  commimicate  our  precious  treasures. 

The  realm  of  story  lends  its  charm,  ^om  Judea's  hills 
and  plains  with  their  marvellous  stories  of  the  Christ, 
through  the  whole  westward  march  of  humanity,  the  page 
of  history  bums  with  heroic  deeds.  We  may  keep  the 
bridge  yith  Horatius  qf  old,  and  stand  with  Arnold  von 
Winkelried  at  his  unflinching  post.  We  may  stoop  for 
the  dying  words  of  a  Sydney,  as  he  passes  the  cup  of  cold 
water  beyond  his  own  parched  lips.  We  cross  the  sea  with 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  endure  the  terrible  hardships  of 
a  cruel  winter.  We  share  the  prayerful  vigils  of  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge.  We  bleed  with  our  country's 
martyrs. 
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Not  less  the  page  of  fiction  Berves.  Every  true  novel  has 
within  itself  the  power  to  change  life.  Dr.  Hale  might 
have  written  a  powerful  appeal  to  patriotism  in  didactic 
form:  but  how  much  stronger  is  the  indirect  appeal  to  be 
made  through  the  stirring  adventures  of  Philip  Nolan, 
*'the  man  without  a  country**!  Who  has  foi\gotten  the 
thrill  of  Bomola's  return  to  Tito^  at  the  bidding  of 
Savonarola,  or, the  start  given  to  the  heart-currents  by  that 
supreme  act  of  sacrifice  (nay,  better  say  that  supreme  act 
of  possession)  which  enabled  Sidney  Carton  to  face  death, 
and  saj,  "It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that  I  do  than  I 
have  ever  done;  it  is  a  far,  far  better  rest  that  I  go  to  than 
I  have  ever  known"? 

These  thrilling  passages  which  appeal  to  our  adult 
minds  may  be  matched  by  similar  stiiTing  crises  in  the 
best  of  our  juvenile  literature.  "Little  Women,"  that 
classic  for  boys  and  girls,  abounds  in  healthy  dramatic 
situations  that  search  the  very  heart  of  the  youthful 
reader;  "Jackanapes,"  that  ideal  hero  of  our  young  boys, 
is  eloquent  in  its  appeal  to  noble  sacrifice;  Jane  Andrews's 
books,  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters"  and  "Each  and  All," 
are  charming  preachers  of  the  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood; and  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  in  her  "Jolly  Good 
Times"  series,  fires  the  youthful  imagination  and  makes 
the  heart  glow  for  all  true  and  lovely  living.  Many  of  the 
books  which  elders  choose  for  children  do  not  reach  the 
child.  The  parent  who  is  now  consciously  going  over 
childhood's  road  cannot  put  himself  into  the  place  of  the 
child  with  his  blissful  unconsciousness.  The  test  of  the 
book  is  the  child.  If  it  wins  him  to  read  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
then  it  has  preaching  power. 

But  would  you  turn  all  religious  and  moral  education 
into  story-telling,  you  ask  me?  No,  not  that;  but  I  would 
make  choice  selections  of  dramatic  force,  and  I  would  re- 
peat them  constantly.  We  may  repeat  a  classic  in  litera- 
ture as  we  repeat  a  symphony  of  Beethoven.  We  never 
weary  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Pyramids.  We  err  when 
we  flood  our  young  people  with  stories  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  and  fail  to  give  to  them  the  rare  classics  that 
throb  with  the  life  of  ages.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
child  listens  to  a  story.  It  should  become  a  part  of  brain 
and  heart.  He  must  be  able  to  reproduce  it,  bringing  out 
the  elements  that  give  color  and  life.  It  then  becomes  a 
constant  feeder  of  his  imagery. 

So  much  importance  attaches  itself  to  the  creation  of 
the  ideal  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  department  of  my 
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subject.    There  are  other  fascinating  avennes  that  invite 
the  willing  mind:  the  power  to  picture  the  surroundings ' 
of  another,  to  enter  into  his  inner  life  and  know  his 
strength  and  weakness,  and  through  imagination  to  feel 
his  joy  and  woe;  the  need  to  create  forms  of  beauty  in 
loving,  obedient  work,  as  well  as  to  feed  upon  them;  the' 
effect  of  symbols  is  stirring  the  imagination,  maikiiig  a- 
single  word  a  sign  for  a  volume:  This  ring,  —  it  is  my 
home!    This  flag, — it  is  my  country! 

"This  crust  is  his  body,  broken  for  thee; 
This  water,  his  blood,  that  died  on  a  tree." 

A  whole  chapter  in  itself  is  the  part  that  fear  has 
played  in  furnishing  the  mind  with  distorted  images 
and  veiling  ages  in  irreligious  gloom.  Too  long  the  world 
has  been  crippled  by  fear.  We  fear  to  think,  to  trust  our 
own  visions.    We  "tiake  no  st^p  until  the  event  is  known." 

Oh  for  the  constant  caU  to  our  young  people  of  a  re- 
ligion of  confidence  and  cheer,  that  bids  them  each  new 
day  lift  up  their  h-eads  and  say  courageously:  "0  Grod, 
thou  art  with  us.  Whom  and  what  shall  we  fear?  We  are 
omnipotent  with  thee*'!  Thus  shall  the  spirit  be  glorified 
with  vision,  thus  shall  desire  pale  before  desire,  thus  shall 
the  bond  go  free! 
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■ 

BY    REV.   J.    H.    CROOKER. 

The  Bible  of  to-day  is  the  old  Bible  telling  its  ovn\ 
story,  making  its  own  claims,  and  shining  in  its  own 
light.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  infallible.  It  claims  to  be 
something  better, — ^to  be  profitable  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.  The  claim  of  infallibilty  harms  both  man  . 
and  the  Scriptures.  It  cramps  the  mind,  and  it  diverts  at- 
tention from  what  is  highest  in  the  Bible  to  the  things 
that  are  crude  and  non-essential.  The  Bible  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  one  and  only  "word  of  God."  The  writers 
of  Scripture  never  use  this  term  to  describe  a  book  or 
document.  The  "word  of  God"  is  always  to  them  a  com- 
manding conviction.  It  is  pimply  what  is  known  and  feli 
to  be  the  truth.  The  Biblical  doctrine  is  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  is  unbound.  The  Bible  does  not  demand  that  we 
believe  it  all  or  reject  it  all.  This  is  a  senseless  demand 
that  misrepresents  the  Bible  and  drives  thousands  away 
from  it. 

The  Bible  of  to-day  is  the  old  Bible  freed  from  the 
theosophical  mists  of  Alexandria  that  long  obscured  it^ 
grand  lessons  of  righteousness,  and  freed  also  from  the 
lurid  glow  of  Geneva  that  long  appalled  the  human  heart 
with  threatenings  of  eternal  torment.  We  reset  the  Bibl^ 
in  the  ever  widening  circle 'of  human  culture,  and  use  it 
still  as  one  of  the  most  serviceable  tools  of  life.  It  is  not 
the  only  source  of  religious  instruction,  but  it  is  a  prolific 
fountain  of  spiritual  inspiration.  The  real  Bible  is  not 
an  intruded  revelation.  It  is  immeasurably  greater, — th^ 
report  of  what  the  soul  has  discovered  in  its  search  for 
truth  and  duty,  in  its  quest  for  God.  Not  the  whole  record 
nor  the  last  discovery,  but  an  immensely  valuable  religious 
document. 

The  science  of  geology,  the  higher  criticism  of  the 
earth,  has  made  the  hills  new.  It  has  clothed  them  witti 
new  beauty,  invested  them  with  new  interest,  and  made 
them  the  story-books  of  a  marvellous  history.  So,  alscf, 
the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  has  given  us  a  new- 
Bible, — ^new  in  its  origin,  new  in  its  structure,  new  in  its 
messages,  and  new  in  its  helpfulness  to  man.    The  geolo- 
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gist  has  revealed  the  hills  by  attending  to  the  facts  in  the 
hills  themselves.  He  bias  separated  the  different  layers  of 
rocks^  and  told  us  the  story  of  each.  He  has  interpreted 
the  fossils^  and  made  the  ancient  creatures  live  again.  He 
has  shown  how  the  ice-sheet  sculptured  the  landscape. 
All  this  he  has  found  in  the  hills  by  studying  them  care- 
fully and  wisely. 

The  student  of  Scripture  has  renewed  the  Bible  by  the 
same  method  of  study.  He  has  given  us  a  new  Bible  by 
paying  attention  to  the  facts  in  the  Bible.  He  has  separ- 
ated its  documents  into  their  different  literary  strata, 
showing  us  when  and  how  each  was  produced,  and  describ- 
•  ing  when  and  how  they  were  interwoven  and  finally  com- 
pleted. We  find  that  what  we  had  supposed  was  the  work 
of  one  author  is  a  composite  structure,  slowly  built  up  by 
a  nation's  life  rather  than  struck  off  at  a  aitting,  all  the 
more  valuable  and  interesting  because  of  this  origin. 

And  what  a  new  Bible  it  is!  We  can  see  it  grow.  We 
can  feel  the  pulsing  of  its  throbbing  life.  We  can  place 
its  various  parts  in  their  historical  relations  and  imder- 
stand  the  whole  a«  never  before.  Old  customs  and 
phrases  take  on  new  meaning  and  beauty.  Every- 
thing falls  into  its  appropriate  historic  perspective.  Here, 
again,  we  travel  in  the  footsteps  of  the  geologist.  When 
the  scientist  unearths  the  skeleton  of  an  old  saurian,  he 
does  not  flee  from  its  fright;  nor  does  he  try  to  hamesss 
and  use  the  old  reptilian.  It  is  dead.  He  lays  it  away 
reverently  in  the  museum  of  antiquities.  Likewise,  when 
we  read  in  the  Bible,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live,'"  we  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  dead  custom. 
We  do  not  obey  it;  we  do  not  scoff  at  it.  We  lay  it 
away  with  the  old  saurian  in  the  museum  of  antiquitites. 
When  we  apply  the  historic  perspective,  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  a  David  without  being  soiled  by  his  sins.  We 
honor  him  as  a  hero  in  his  age,  we  do  not  emulate  him  as 
an  example  in  all  respects  for  our  age.  In  this  way  the 
new  scholarship  enables  us  to  study  ancient  characters 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  without  any  danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  their  errors. 

Great  relief  and  rejoicing  are  brought  to  us  in  another 
way  by  their  discoveries.  We  leam  that,  when  the  Bibli- 
cal writer  used  the  statement,  ''God  commanded  me,**  he 
had  in  mind  not  a  strange  and  supernatural,  but  a  com- 
mon and  natural  experience.  It  was  the  Hebrew  way  of 
saying,  '1  am  convinced.'*  He  meant  no  more  than  when 
we  say,  '1  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,"  as  the  Roman  meant 
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no  more  when  he  said,  '' Jupiter  thunders''  than  when  we 
say,  **  It  thunders/'  The  thought  is  identical,  or  rather 
the  fact  thought  about  is  the  same;  but  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  difiEerent.  We  can  hardily  describe  how  great 
the  help  is,  especially  to  children,  that  comes  from  this 
new  understanding  of  Biblical  language.  The  chasm 
that  once  seemed  to  separate  the  present  from  ancient 
times  disappears.  The  feeling  that  the  Biblical  writers 
liyed  in  a  distant  world  and  had  a  unique  experience, 
wholly  unlike  ours,  vanishes.  We  realize  that  the  web 
of  history  is  continuous.  While  their  phrases  were  differ- 
ent, they  wrote  about  matters  common  to  us  all.  How 
much  nearer  this  brings  them!  How  much  clearer  and 
more  helpful  their  message!  How  much  easier  it  is  for 
us  to  understand  them!  How  the  fact  protects  us  from 
mistakes  and  superstitions! 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Biblical  science  emancipate 
the  Bible  from  innumerable  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
uses. We  realize  to-day  that  the  Bible  is  not  responsible 
for  the  creeds  long  taught  in  its  name.  And  this  is  great 
gain.  Wherever  we  go,  we  find  people  who  hate  the 
Bible;  but  a  little  investigation  shows  us  that  they  hate 
it  for  what  has  been  attributed  to  it,  and  not  for  what  it 
contains.  The  Bible  is  not  responsible  for  a  million 
crimes  committed  in  its  name,  nor  for  a  thousand  dogmas 
falsely  presented  as  statements  of  its  teaching.  When  a 
man  who  says,  "I  hate  the  Bible,"  is  asked  why  he  hates 
it,  it  is  almost  always  found  that  his  hatred  is  based  not 
upon  anything  in  the  Bible,  but  upon  articles  in  the  Con- 
fession which  misrepresent  the  Bible.  It  is  a  surprising 
fact  that  among  the  many  Scripture  references  that  are 
quoted  in  the  Westminster  Confession  in  support  of  its 
propositions  not  one  is  taken  from  the  ethical  sayings  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Mr.  Moody  was  fond  of  saying,  "Cut  out  of  the  Bible 
its  blood  passages,  and  everything  precious  in  Scripture 
would  be  destroyed."  Hardly  a  greater  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  Bible  could  be  invented.  Nothing  left?  The 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Psalms  of  loving-kindness,  the 
great  prophetic  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  would  re- 
main untouched;  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Sermon  and 
Parables  of  Jesus,  the  Epistle  of  James,  Paul's  chapter  on 
'Ijove,"  and  other  similar  passages,  all  that  really  feed  the 
soul.  Not  blood,  but  righieousnesSy  is  the  great  word  of  the 
Old  TestAment:  not  belief,  but  love,  is  the  great  word  of 
the  New   Testament.       Moreover,  all  the  highest  and 
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noblest  teachings  of  the  Bible  fofcibly  condemn  bloody 
sacrifices  of  every  form.  So  that  we  may  say  that  the  Bible 
in  the  twentieth  century  will  no  longer  be  held  responsible 
for  this  theology  of  blood.  It  is  not  there.  This  dis- 
covery means  a  great  triumph  for  spiritual  religion.  It 
means  also  a  more  ethical  use  of  Scripture. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  doleful  cry:  ''We  have  lost  the 
dear  old  Bible<  The  critics  have  torn  it  to  pieces.'*  But 
is  this  really  true?  No,  it  is  not  true.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  this:  some  old  and  harmful  uses  of  the  Bible 
have  come  to  an  end.  And  is  it  not  a  good  thing  that  the 
Bible  is  not  used  as  it  jpnce  was?  We  can  remember  when 
the  chief  use  of  the  Bible  was  to  hurl  its  texts  at  every 
scientist  who  came  from  his  investigations  with  the  dis- 
covery of  a  great  truth  and  at  every  critic  who  had  some- 
thing new  to  tell  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the 
Gospels.  It  is  good  fortune  for  both  humanity  and  Scrip- 
ture that  this  irreligious  use  of  texts  has  stopped.  If  we 
open  a  volume  of  the  sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
note  how  he  raked  into  his  pages  every  phrase  alluding  to 
MTath  and  torment  and  magnified  them,  but  neglected 
the  more  numerous  declarations  of  love  and  hope,  giving 
an  absolutely  false  impression  of  Biblical  teaching, — 
when  we  realize  that  his  horrible  tale  of  doom  is  not  a 
true  report  of  Hebrew  prophecy  or  Christian  gospel,  we 
may  well  rejoice  that  we  have  lost  some  old  uses  of  the 
Bible. 

The  new  and  higher  uses  of  the  Bible  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  changed  attitude  toward  the  little  writing 
known  as  the  book  of  Jonah.  Formerly,  when  we  men- 
tioned this  work  in  a  company  of  intelligent  people,  a 
derisive  smile  would  sweep  over  their  faces;  for  they  all 
had  in  mind  only  that  part  of  it  that  related  to  the  absurd 
fish  story.  If  we  look  into  the  old  commentaries,  theol- 
ogies, dictionaries,  and  review  articles,  we  will  find  that 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  anything  but  this  stupend- 
ous miracle.  Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  account 
Seem  credible  as  reliable  history.  No  attention  is  given 
to  anything  else  in  the  prophecy.  But,  in  this  way,  the 
real  lesson  of  the  writing  is  missed,  and  a  needless  burden 
is  placed  upon  the  human  mind.  Moreover,  by  forcing 
this  literal  interpretation,  people  are  forced  away  from 
the  Bible. 

Just  here  the  new  scholarship  steps  in  and  helps  us  to 
a  true  understanding  of  this  parable-prophecy,  and  en- 
ables us  td  appreciate  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
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most  valuable  pieces  of  literature  in  the  whole  world.  We 
find  in  it  a  remarkable  plea  for  the  universality  of  God's 
love.  The  great  doctrine  is  here  stated  that  repentance 
and  righteousness  are  all  that  man  needs  and  all  that  God 
demands.  The§e  sentences  are  all  aglow  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  pity^  compassion^  and  tenderness.  It  is  an 
illuminated  lesson  in  forgiveness^  human  and  divine.  It 
is  the  gospel  of  the  supremacy  of  kindness.  It  is  the  most 
evangelical  page  in  the  Old  Testament,  reaching  the  level 
of  anything  taught  by  Jesus.  The  fish  story  is  only  a  part 
of  the  poetic  machinery  of  the  parable,  in  itself  a  work  of 
high  art,  conveying  a  great  ethical  truth.  The  writer 
never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  would  be  such  con- 
summate fools  as  to,  take  it  literally.  As  absurd  to  take  it 
literally  as  to  take  Emerson  literally  when  he  wrote, 
'Tlitfch  your  wagon  to  a  star,"  and  then  go  out  and  try  to 
put  a  kite-string  over  Sirius. 

In  this  and  many  similar  ways  the  new  Biblical  science 
rescues  the  Bible  from  neglect  and  from  misunderstand- 
.ing.  Those  long  alienated  from  it  are  brought  back  to  a 
.great  enjoyment  of  it,  wliile  those  who  have  handled  it 
superstitiously  are  taught  how  to  use  it  spiritually.  By 
this  new  method  of  study,  children  and  young  people  can 
easily  be  made  to  find  in  its  pages  both  profit  and  pleasure. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  see  this,  and  they  tell  us 
that  the  Higher  Criticism  has  brought  a  great  calamity  to 
religion.    In  their  despair  they  declare,  "The  Bible  as  a 
supernatural  standard  in  morals  and  religion  has  been  de- 
stroyed."   But  this  is  the  mournful  cry  of  those  who  have 
never  found  the  divinity  of  nature.     We  manage  to  get 
.along  without  a  supernatural  multiplication-table.     The 
iiatural  truths  of  mathematics  suffice  for  the  engineer 
,and   architect   in   building  bridge    and    rearing    dome. 
, Though  only  natural,  may  not  Biblical  pleas  for  righteous- 
ness and  love  be  adequate  for  the  building  of  the  noblest 
human  character?    What  authority  could  a  miracle  add  to 
the  Beatitudes?    No  moral  chaos  will  follow  the  discovery 
that  the  Bible  was  naturally  evolved.    When  we  discover 
.that  love  is  not  divine  because  commanded  in  Scripture, 
we  see, the  larger  truth  that  it  is  divine  because  in  nature, 
,and  it  is  commanded  in  Scripture  because  an  essential 
.constituent  of  the  Cosmos.     And  what  does  this  do  for 
us?    It  broadens  and  deepens  the  basis  of  molality.     It 
centres  the  whole  weight  of  ^  the  universe  upon  these  moral 
principles.     It  invests  the  Bible  with  new  attractiveness 
and  a  more  spiritual  authority.     And  children  trained  to 
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read  the  Bible  in  this  spirit  will  never  have  their  moral 
life  put  in  jeopardy  by  discovering  that  texts  are  not  all 
that  they  once  supposed  them  to  be. 

We,  therefore,  leave  the  Bible  as  a  prison,  where 
thought  was  kept  in  chains,  and  sentiment  was  made  as  a 
slave;  but  we  re-enter  it  by  the  gateway  of  rational  ap- 
preciation, and  f  nd  it  a  rich  and  beautiful  pasture  land  of 
the  soul.  Into  it  children  should  be  turned  with  freedom, 
like  cattle  into  a  clover  field.  We  will  not  compel  them 
to  eat  everything,  and  we  will  not  fear  that  harm  will 
come  from  incidental  errors.  We  escape  from  the  Bible 
as  a  lumber-room  where  men  gather  only  dead  material 
for  deadening  dogmas.  We  go  back  to  it  as  a  garden  of 
the  Lord,  where  the  trees  of  life  still  grow.  We  no  longer 
clutch  at  its  texts  and  use  them  as  clubs  to  beat  doubters 
and  sceptics;  instead  we  pile  them  as  fuel  on  the  altar- 
fires  of  the  heart,  to  feed  the  smokeless  flame  of  love  that 
casts  no  shadow. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  organization  of 
religious  thought  and  life.  This  new  view  of  the  Bible 
is  essential  to  a  right  solution  of  these  problems.  The  old 
theology  was  a  radical  misunderstanding  of  Scripture. 
The  new  gospel  must  lay  hold  of  these  great  discoveries 
respecting  the  Bible.  The  first  thing  that  a  man  needs 
to  do  to-day  is  to  reconstruct  his  views  and  uses  of 
these  Biblical  writings.  But  more  than  this  is  needed. 
Tt  is  not  enough  to  put  aside  false  views  of  the  Bible. 
Here  is  where  many  who  call  themselves  liberal  make  a 
great  mistake.  How  many  imagine,  "I  have  shed  the  old 
superstitions:  this  is  enough.**  The  deeper  question  is. 
Have  you  laid  hold  of  its  spirituality?  It  is  not  enough  to 
discover  that  it  does  not  teach  Calvinism.  We  must  in- 
corporate its  important  lessons  and  eternal  truths  into 
our  own  lives.  We  have  not  done  our  duty  when  we  stop 
the  old  false  uses  of  texts.  The  greater  task  remains, — 
the  higher  uses  that  make  for  righteousness. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  Bible  is  not  revelation, 
but  simply  literature.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  say 
this.  The  Bible  is  literature;  but  it  is  also  more  than  liter- 
ature, as  the  little  worn  shoe  of  the  vanished  baby  which 
the  mother  treasures  as  so  precious  is  more  than  a  piece 
of  leather.  The  Bible  has  been  enriched  by  the  associ- 
ations of  centuries.  The  spirituality  of  millions  of  lives 
has  flowed  into  it,  and  made  it  a  wonderful  and  powerful 
human  magnet.  The  Biblical  page  is  something  more 
than  it  was  when  it  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
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It  was  then  literature:  it  is  now  literature  pluseH  this 
acquired  sanctity  and  association.  And  it  is  just  this,  as 
well  as  the  ess^itial  message  of  the  Bible,  which  the 
parent  and  the  Sunday-school  teacher  must  seek  with 
great  skill  and  tact  to  impart. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said.  The  critics  have  destroyed 
my  mo  therms  Bible.  But  is  this  really  true?  Let  us  see. 
If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  that  precious  volume, — 
a  mother's  Bible, — ^take  it  into  your  hands  and  look  at  it 
carefully.  What  do  you  find?  You  will  see  that  the 
marks  of  use  lie  along  the  edge  where  the  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  and  Prophecies  come.  Open  it,  and  how  easily 
the  pages  turn  where  the  Gospels  are!  The  passages  worn 
by  finger-marks  and  blurred  by  tears  are  the  early 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  the  spiritual  chapters  of  Paul 
in  Romans  and  Corinthians.  Here  is  the  eternal  Bible 
that  will  never  die.  It  fed  the  mother's  heart:  it  is  still 
the  bread  of  life  to  our  hearts.  Criticism  has  not  de- 
stroyed these  pages  that  were  so  dear  to  her.  Our  theo- 
ries about  the  Bible  may  differ  from  hers;  but  the  hope 
and  love  and  comfort  thai  she  found  are  all  there  for  ns, 
if  we  will  but  lay  hold  of  them.  Indeed,  the  Bible,  in  the 
hands  of  the  modem  student,  has  all  the  spirituality  that 
she  found  in  it;  and  in  addition  has  meanings  that  she 
did  not  understand.  There  is  gain,  not  loss,  if  we  bring 
to  it  a  s6ul  like  hers,  athirst  for  the  living  God. 

Finally,  the  supreme  truth  to  keep  before  us  and  place 
before  young  people  is  this:  a  group  of  writings  that  came 
out  of  the  cross-fertilization  of  the  world's  greatest  races, 
that  contain  the  experiences  of  a  people  with  a  remarkable 
genius  for  religion,  that  convey  the  story  and  spirit  of 
our  noblest  prophet,  that  have  been  enriched  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  many  centuries,  and  that  have  been  intimately 
inwoven  in  all  the  productions  of  poet,  painter,  and  musi- 
cian, being  the  inspiration  of  all  the  arts  as  well  as  guide 
a!hd  teacher  to  jurist  and  statesman, — ^here  surely  is  a 
human  document  too  precious  to  be  neglected  and  too 
helpful  to  be  misused. 


THE  IDEAL  TEACHER. 

BY  REV.  ADELBERT  L.  HUDSON. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  at  this  meetings  partly  because  the 
Sunday-school  seems  to  me  to  be  at  once  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  neglected  department  of  our  work, 
"partly  because  the  Sunday-school  meeting  at  our  [NT ational 
Conference  always  calls  out  a  selected  audience.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  am  glad  also  to  speak  upon  the  subject  assigned;  for 
I  believe  that  in  the  evolution  of  the  ideal  teacher  lies 
the  great  secret  of  our  success.  One  often  hears  certain 
ministers  spoken  of  as  especially  successful  in  their  work 
in  the  Sunday-school;  but  every  minister  knows  that,  if 
any  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Sunday-school  con- 
nected with  his  church,  it  has  been  because  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  a  corps  of  faithful 
.and  efficient  teachers.  ^Tiat,  then,  are  the  requirements 
of  the  teacher? 

In  the  first  place  the  ideal  teacher  should  have  the 
primary  characteristic  of  "creation:  ^TVIale  and  Female  cre- 
ated he  them.'^  [Laughter  and  applause.]  At  the  Alli- 
ance meeting  yesterday  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  coin- 
plained  that  too  much  of  the  work  of  our  churches  is  left 
for  women  to  do.  The  charge  is  unfortunately  too  well 
sustained,  and  it  applies  with  especial  force  to  the  Sun- 
day-school. I  do  not  undervalue  the  splendid  work  done 
in  this  field  by  girls  and  women;  but,  if  we  would  achieve 
.the  best  results,  we  must  have  the  co-operation  of  active, 
,busy,  practical  men.  The  average  boy  of  fifteen  is  a  good 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  your  work,  and  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  he  will  not  remain  long  in  any  school  which 
cannot  command  the  services  of  manly  men. 

Again,  the  ideal  teacher  must  not  be  too  pious.  Many 
a  business  man,  who  would  make  an  excellent  teacher, 
excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  religious 
enough,  when  the  thing  he  has  in  mind  is  not  religion  at 
all,  but  "piosity.**  He  is  neither  irreligious  nor  imreligi- 
ous,  but  he  has  a  wholesome  contempt  for  hypocrisy  and 
cant.  Such  a  man.  earnest  and  practical,  alert  and  up-to- 
date,  is  just  what  is  needed  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  average  boy  or  girl.  The  most  mischievous 
boy,  bubbling  over  with  animal  spirits,  has  nevertheless 
long,  deep,  earnest  thoughts  which  no  one  knows  and  few 
suspect.  But  he  is  distrustful  of  outward  expressions  of 
moral  purpose.  Whoever  would  teach  him  must  compre- 
hend his  nature  and  be  capable  of  sympathy  with  his  point 
of  view.  The  ideal  teacher  will  not  undertake  to  trans- 
late the  native  vigor  of  youth  into  pious  platitudes  or 
canting  commonplaces. 

The  ideal  teacher  must  be  at  the  same  time  something 
of  a  pastor.  The  indifference  of  Unitarian  parents  to  the 
religious  education  of  their  children,  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Savage  yesterday  in  his  appeal  for  Hackley  Hall,  cannot 
be  overcome  by  preaching  alone.  The  inertia  is  too  ponder- 
ous. The  teacher  must  visit  the  home  and  take  with  her 
all  of  her  persuasiveness  and  tact,  must  first  win  the  inter- 
est of  the  child  and  then  the  co-operation  of  the  parent, 
thus  securing  by  personality  what  should  come  from  con- 
viction. Any  good  teacher  can  fill  his  or  her  class  to  the 
full  limit  of  convenient  leadership  by  judicious  visiting. 

Above  all,  the  ideal  teacher  will  really  teach  something. 
Personality  is  important,  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
instruction.  The  Sunday-school  should  afford  liberal  op- 
portunity for  practical  instruction  in  ethics  and  a  rational 
study  of  the  Bible.  I  would  especially  emphasize  the  lat- 
ter. Outside  of  the  theological  seminaries  the  Sunday- 
school  is  about  the  only  place  where  any  systematic 
reading  or  study  of  the  Bible  can  be  found.  It  no  longer 
enters  into  school  training  or  home  life.  The  "family 
altar''  has  become  a  fading  memory.  Only  in  story  does 
"the  sire  turn  o'er  wf  patriarchal  grace  the  big  ha'  Bible, 
once  his  father's  pride."  But  for  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school  the  coming  generation  would  know  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  only  through  quotations  and  literary 
references  which  it  would  hardly  be  able  to  understand. 
Mrs.  Beatley  has  spoken  of  the  need  of  an  abridged  Bible; 
but  for  the  present  the  teacher  must  make  his  own  abridg- 
ment, must  make  its  pages  glow  with  interest,  while  its 
great  historic  characters  live  and  move  and  breathe  in  an 
atmosphere  made  real  by  the  teacher's  ardor. 


THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE. 

The  session  of  the  Conference  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
September  24,  was  devoted  to  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
National  Alliance.  Although  the  attendance  was  smaller 
than  in  1899,  the  meeting  was  of  more  than  usual  interest 
from  the  presence  of  representatives  from  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Four  vice-presidents  and  eleven 
directors  were  present,  and  credentials  were  presented 
from  seventeen  states  and  Canada. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  New  England 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Kate  (Jannett  WcUp,  who  in  her  ad- 
dress of  welcome  expressed  the  universal  feeling  of  regret 
at  the  absence  of  the  president,  detained  at  home  by  ill- 
ness. For  ten  years  Mrs.  Dix  has  been  the  devoted  and 
self-sacrificing  leader  of  the  Alliance,  and  for  the  first 
time  was  absent  from  the  biennial  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  recording  secretary  noted  the  changes 
in  the  board  of  ofiGlcers  and  the  increase  in  numbers,  there 
being  now  seven  vice-presidents  and  thirty-one  directors. 
The  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary  showed  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  branches  to  be  large,  especially 
in  the  West.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  Branches,  and  an  Alliance  membership  of  nearly 
twelve  thousand  women.  The  amount  of  money  raised 
during  the  last  year  was  $77,186.99.  In  addition  to  this 
sum  the  Branches  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  raised 
$7,374.14.  $2,639.94  have  been  sent  to  the  central 
treasury  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  national  board. 

The  most  important  business  of  the  meeting  was  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  amended  by-laws,  several  changes 
being  necessary  to  enable  the  Alliance  to  become  incor- 
porated. The  most  radical  change  in  the  new  by-law  is  the 
holding  of  an  annual  instead  of  a  biennial  meeting,  as 
heretofore,  and  the  annual  election  of  officers.  Conse- 
quently, the  following  vice-presidents  and  directors  were 
elected  to  serve  until  next  May  only,  at  which  time  the 
first  annual  meeting  will  occur. 

For  vice-presidents. — ^New  England,  Kate  Oannett 
Wells;  Middle  States,  Emma  C.  Low;  Southern  States, 
Antoinette  Danforth  Smith;  Central  States,  Fanny  Field; 
Middle  West,  Mary  W.  McKittrick;  Rocky  Mountains, 
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Bebecca  P.  Utter;  Pacific  Coast,  Edith  K.  Davis.  Far 
directors. — Maine,  Sarah  Fairfield  Hamilton;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mary  A.  Downing,  Annabel  Warren;  Vermont, 
Mary  C.  Warder;  Massachusetts,  Elizabeth  P.  Channing, 
Sarah  E.  Hooper,  Sarah  C.  P.  Wellington,  Abby  A.  Peter- 
son, Phebe  M.  Waldo,  Abby  L.  Stone,  Emma  S.  Phalen, 
Sarah  B.  Williams,  Eliza  B.  Sumner,  Isabel  S.  Clark,  Lucy 
Lewis;  Rhode  Island,  Mary  E.  Cleveland;  New  York,  Min- 
nie H.  Bishoprick,  Mary  Seward  MerreU,  Sarah  A. 
Kenny;  Canada,  S.  Margaret  Loud;  New  Jersey,  Elizabeth 
N.  Bell;  Pennsylvania,  Anna  H.  Howell;  Ohio,  Alice  D. 
Bradley;  Illinois,  Ellen  F.  Marshall;  Missouri,  Belle  M. 
Page;  Michigan,  Ida  A.  Marks;  Wisconsin,  Mary  G.  Up- 
ham;  Colorado,  Perlina  S.  Davis;  Nebraska^  Amelia  S. 
Marsh;  California,  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  Carolyn  Wattles. 

FoUowing  the  business,  a  series  of  ten-minute  addresses 
were  given  on  "The  Present  Work  of  the  Alliance/^  These 
addresses  were  written  by  Mrs.  William  L.  Voigt  of  Mon- 
treal, Mrs.  A.  B.  Bobinson  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bradley  of  Cleveland,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Smith  of  Louisville,  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Stone  of  San  Francisco,  and  with  two  excep- 
tions were  read  by  the  writers.  The  concluding  paper  was 
a  most  able  presentation  of  "The  Opening  Opportimities 
of  the  Alliance,^^  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Atherton  of  Koxbury, 
Mass.  The  insight  into  present  conditions  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  presented  in  these  six  papers  were 
interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  was  received  from  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Women's  Unitarian  Conference  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  an  uplifting  benedic- 
tion from  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  the  officers  of  the  Alli- 
ance held  a  reception  in  the  large  parlor  of  the  United 
States  Hotel,  at  which  all  attending  the  Conference  were 
most  cordially  welcomed.  These  receptions  have  become  a 
regular  feature  of  Conference  work,  and  afford  a  most  de- 
lightful opportunity  for  friendly  greeting,  reunion  of 
friends,  and  real  conference. 


UNITARIAN  CHURCH  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. ; 

The  Unitarian  Church  Temperance  Society  held  its 
meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  September  26,  in  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  Saratoga. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Richard  C, 
Humphreys  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  said: — 

If  this  is  not  the  largest  meeting  of  the  week,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  select,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important.  I  regret  exceedingly  the  absence  of  our  dear 
friend,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  the  president,  making  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  preside  this  afternoon.  As  I  look  at 
this  audience,  I  look  back  fifty-five  years  when  I  attended 
meetings  often  called  in  the  interest  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  The  abolitionists  held  meetings  just  about  such  as 
these.  They  had  very  select  audiences.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  after  that  time  I  could  hardly  find  a  minister  or  a 
prominent  layman  that  was  not,  in  his  own  opinion,  an 
abolitionist  thirty  or  forty  years  before.  I  believe  that 
that  will  be  the  case  with  this  cause  of  temperance.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  will  come  when  a  great  many  who  are  not 
now  in  it  will  join  this  movement,  and  many  will  think 
that  they  were  strong  temperance  people  and  did  all  they 
could  to  advance  the  cause. 

Why  do  we  need  the  Unitarian  Church  Temperance 
Society?  We  want  it  first  because  we  want  to  interest  the 
ministers  more  than  they  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  I  will  allow  for  this  beautiful  day  and  for 
the  fact  that  many  have  returned  to  their  homes;  but  we 
all  know  that  there  is  not  so  great  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  temperance  as  we  feel  that  there  should  be  among  the 
ministers.  I  believe,  if  all  ministers  were  really  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  temperance,  the  question  would  be 
practically  settled.  Look  at  the  indifference  which  exists 
on  this  subject.  A  minister  calls  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
parishioners.  They  have  a  pleasant  evening.  Toward  its 
close  they  bring  out  cigars  and  beer  and  crackers  and 
cheese,  and  they  have  a  pleasant  time.  The  minister 
thinks  because  he  only  took  a  glass  of  mild  wine  or  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  beer  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  temper- 
ance man.  The  next  day,  the  parishioner,  who  is  a  young 
man,  says:  ^^The  parson  was  around  to  the  house  last 
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night.  We  brought  out  beer  and  cigars^  and  we  had  a 
joUy  time/'  That  minister^  I  say,  has  lost  his  influence 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  If  the  moral  and  Christian 
portion  of  our  community  were  really  interested  in  this 
question  and  did  all  they  could  for  its  advancement^  we 
should  very  soon  see  a  change  for  the  better.  I  believe, 
friends,  that  we  have  been  placed  in  this  world  by  a  loving 
heavenly  Father  to  do  a  certain  work  and  to  fill  a  certain 
position.  That  work  will  not  be  done  unless  we  do  it.  We 
are  God's  instruments.  Our  work  is  to  uplift  humanity, 
to  draw  the  world  nearer  to  God.  And  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  way  of  uplifting  humanity  than  by  advancing 
the  cause  of  temperance.  What  we  need,  then,  on  the  part' 
of  ministers  and  laymen,  is  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing.  "If  eating  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will 
eat  no  more  meat  while  the  world  standeth.''  If  taking 
wine  and  beer  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  drink  no 
more  wine  or  beer.  What  we  need  is  that  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  leads  us  to  give  ourselves  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause,  for  in  this  work  the  gift  without  the  giver  is 
bare. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  because  there  are  few  workers 
in  the  field  but,  in  the  spirit  of  the  sermon  we  heard  by 
Mr.  St.  John,  feel  all  the  more  reason  for  buckling  on  the 
armor  or  bearing  our  cross  if  it  must  be,  trusting  in  God 
and  working  for  humanity.  We  cannot  be  successful  in 
this  work  unless  we  realize  its  magnitude  and  the  diffi- 
culties we  are  to  overcome.  No  great  or  good  work  was 
ever  accomplished  in  this  world  without  effort.  Think  of 
the  magnificent  bridge  which  connects  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn with  New  York.  Was  it  built  without  peril  or  labor? 
The  weaving  of  that  aerial  span  and  the  building  of  those 
massive  towers  of  masonry  were  not  accomplished  without 
discouragements  that  seemed  at  times  almost  insurmount- 
able. But  those  who  undertook  that  work  accomplished  by 
a  vast  amoimt  of  effort  a  task  which  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  Colossus  of  Ehodes  or  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  I  believe  we  can  never  accomplish  this  work  until 
we  are  determined  to  do  it,  until  we  look  not  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task,  but  at  the  grandeur  of  the  result.  We 
cannot  do  this  work  until  the  prayer  of  our  hearts  is  that 
expressed  in  the  hymn, — 

"Father,  hear  the  prayer  we  offer, 
Not  for  ease  that  prayer  shall  be, 
But  for  strength  that  we  may  ever 
Live  our  lives  courageously." 


'WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  SAVED  JAMIE?'' 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  GANNETT. 

This  subject  always  sobers  me^  almost  silences  one;  but 
it  lielps  a  little  to  make  it  concrete.  "I  love  whiskey  bet- 
ter than  my  mother."  The  poor  fellow  who  said  the  words 
sat  in  my  room  a  cold  winter's  day  in  St.  Paul,  a  wreck 
of  a  man^  his  very  face  showing  that  he  had.  been  brought 
into  the  world  in  a  wrong  way  and  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  world  in  a  wrong  way;  and  the  summing  up  of  his 
life, — and  it  might  well  have  been  called  his  epitaph,  for 
he  was  really  dead  for  the  world,  although  he  lived  years 
after, — ^the  summirfg  up  was,  as  with  bowed  head  he  said, 
"I  love  whiskey  better  than  my  mother."  There  was 
nothing  very  unusual  in  the  case  except  this, — ^that  that 
man  was  of  Unitarian  birth,  brought  up  in  a  Unitarian 
home,  and  had  probably  inherited  or  caught  his  habit  of 
drink  from  Unitarian  surroundings.  There  he  was,  a 
young  fellow,  perhaps  thirty-five.  His  father  had  died, 
lie  evidently  had  drifted  out  into  the  world  away  from  his 
home.  He  had  been  helped  again  and  again  to  his  feet 
by  one  friend  or  another  of  the  old  home,  but  here  he 
was  almost  literally  a  son  of  the  gutter.  Somewhere  out 
in  the  world  there  sat  a  woman  with  an  aching  heart, — 
that  one  he  contrasted  with  his  whiskey  as  the  one  he 
loved  less  than  it.  Somewhere  in  the  land  she  still  was 
sitting  in  the  chamber  thinking  of  this  wayward  son,  now 
and  then  remitting  to  him  a  little  money  when  she  foimd 
out  where  he  was  last;  so  that  he  was  thinking  of  a  living 
mother  when  he  made  that  confession  and  summed  up 
his  life  to  date:  "I  love  whiskey  better  than  my  mother." 
What  might  have  saved  that  man  from  being  the  derelict 
tliat  he  was?  Let  us  call  his  name  Jamie.  No  doubt  she 
thought  of  him  by  his  boy-name. 

What  might  have  saved  Jamie?  That  is  the  question 
which  arises  again  and  again  when  you  meet  these  specific 
cases;  when  you  do  not  know  for  the  life  of  you  what  will 
save  a  man  now;  when  you  cannot  tell  what  to  do;  when, 
for  all  you  can  see,  those  who  have  to  do  something  are 
doing  all  that  he  or  she  can  do;  when,  I  say,  you  can  give 
no  answer  to  the  question  What  can  I  do  now?  the  ques- 
tion comes  back,  ''What  might  I  have  done  to  save  Jamie?" 
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• 

In  this  concrete  form  it  is  well^  I  think^  to  face  the 
problems  of  intemperance:  What  might  have  saved  Jamie? 
Think  over  the  agencies  that  the  country  and  the  age  in 
which  he  is  living  have  organized  around  him  to  save  him. 
Suppose  I  ask  the  general  public^  the  people^  what  they 
have  done  to  save  Jamie^  they  would  answer:  "We  have 
opened  a  public  school;  and  in  that  school  we  compel  the 
teaching  of  so  much  physiology,  a  large  part  of  the  physi- 
ology being  given  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the 
tissues  of  Jamie's  body.  We  have  pictured  it,  we  have 
aneedoted  it,  we  have  charted  it,  we  have  lectured  it. 
We  have  compelled  him  to  listen.  We  have  taught  him 
that  alcohol  per  se  is  a  poison.  We  have  done  all  we  could 
in  this  way  for  that  puolic  school  boy.  That  is  one  thing 
we  have  done.*'    I  do  not  doubt  that  so  they  save  some. 

But  not  Jamie.  Well^  if  we  have  not  saved  Jamie  in 
that  way,  we  have,  at  least,  limited  his  field  of  temptation. 
Instead  of  allowing  a  saloon  on  every  comer,  we  have  set 
a  limit  upon  the  saloon,  so  that  he  only  encounters  the 
temptation  at  each  third  or  fourth  comer  in  the  city.  We 
have  regulated  his  temptation  in  certain  other  ways,  too; 
for  after  a  certain  hour  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
anything  to  drink.  Yes,  we  have  done  something  to  limit 
temptation.  We  have  not  tried  to  blot  out  the  temptation 
from  the  city,  because  we  think  we  cannot,  or  think  we 
have  not  a  right  to  do  that;  and  besides,  inasmuch  as  the 
temptation  costs  the  city  a  great  deal,  we  want  to  make  it  • 
pay  its  part,  and  we  collect  several  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  it.  That  is- another  thing,  we  the  people,  have 
done. 

Then  we  do  a  third  thing.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, if  Jamie  becomes  an  offence  to  the  public;  if  he 
gets  in  the  way  of  us,  the  public,  and  becomes  a  nuisance 
to  the  city, — ^then  we  will  take  Jamie  and  shut  him  up  be- 
hind bars;  and,  if  he  has  done  anything  really  dangerous, 
we  will  shut  him  up  long  enough  to  clean  not  only  the 
outside  of  the  body,  but  to  clean  the  inside,  and  get  the 
poison  out  of  his  bloody  and  to  send  him  out  with  a  clean 
face  and  fresh  courage  and  new  hope.  We,  the  public,  are 
not  going  to  take  charge  of  him  beyond  the  prison  doors. 
We  do  not  take  and  pull  him  through  the  temptation,  and 
shield  him  from  that;  but  we  will  start  him  clear-blooded 
in  the  world  again. — ^All  this  is  true;  and  yet  the  fact  is 
that  there  ii3  Jamie  unsaved,  and  going  to  the  bad,  and  the 
sad  women  sitting  there  and  talking  it  over  with  their 
minister  friends,  and  perhaps  the  old  Puritan  in  them 
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says:  /'He  knows  better.  He  wants  to  do  better.  Why 
canH  he  do  better?  No  power  on  earth  would  make  me  do 
the  wrong,  if  I  felt  I  must  not.  Why  can't  he  feel  that 
power?''  Why  can't  he?  That  is  just  the  heart  of  the 
question.  The  public  says^  ^T.  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion"; and  the  public  cannot. 

The  public  having  exhausted  its  means  of  saving  Jamie, 
let  us  look  around  and  see  what  other  agencies  ti^ere  are 
that  might  help  him.  There  is  his  home.  I  tiliii^  so  far 
as  the  woman  part  of  his  home  is  concerned,  it  often  does 
miracles  to  help  save  him,— everything  that  devoted  love 
can  do.  That  is  so  often  the  case,  the  love  being  sometimes 
incarnated  in  mother^  sometimes  in  wife,  sometimes  in 
sister.  But  this  particular  Jamie  might  have  said: — ^^^y 
father  gave  me  poison  in  my  will,  ma^g  it  weak  from  my 
birth."  They  would  often  have  a  right  to  say  that.  The 
home  surely  has  far  greater  opportunities  of  saving  its 
boys  than  the  public  has  of  saving  its  citizens.  I  will  not 
say  that  everything  depends  upon  the  home;  but  so  much 
more  depends  upon  the  home  than  we  realize  till  we  have 
lost  a  Jamie  from  our  home,  that  I  wonder  with  all  my 
powers  of  wonder  how  a  man  can  be  a  father,  how  a 
woman  can  be  a  mother,  without  bending  all  their  mother 
and  father  natures  to  put  the  shields  around  their  boy  be- 
fore he  gets  out  into  the  broad  world.  That  Unitarian 
derelict,  wandering  dangerous  over  the  seas,  that  boy  had 
simply  followed  tWs  rule:  '1  take  what  Father  does."  On 
the  table  had  been  day  by  day  the  beer  or  wine.  On  the 
sideboard  had  been  week  after  week  and  year  after  year 
the  brandy  or  the  whiskey;  and  the  boy  had  simply  fol- 
lowed the  son's  rule, — ^^'I  take  what  Father  takes."  Here 
was  the  end,  the  result  of  the  rule:  ^'I  love  whiskey  better 
than  my  mother."  Within  a  weak  will  it  had  worked  out 
like  an  arithmetical  problem.  Here  sat  the  answer.  The 
home  has  so  much  to  do  in  saving  the  Jamies  that  I  do 
not  see  how  a  father  who  loves  his  boy,and  knows  the  re- 
lation of  his  boy  to  example  and  to  temptation,  can  allow 
tbe  wine  cup  on  the  table,  or  how  the  mother  can;  or  how 
any  reasoning  about  internal  self-control  and  the  way  to 
meet  temptation  being  to  accuertom  one's  self  to  the  temp- 
tation,— ^I  do  not  see  how  any  thought  of  that  kind  can 
weigh  with  a  father  and  win  a  mother  to  keep  the  decanter 
on  the  sideboard  and  the  wine  on  the  table.  When  they 
have  had  their  actual  Jamie  become  the  possible  Jamie, — 
my  God,  I  pity  the  prayers  of  their  broken  hearts:  "Oh, 
if  I  had  done  otherwise  then  in  his  young  daysl"  * 
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Well,  the  public  and  the  home,  neither  of  them  is  say- 
ing Jamie!  Is  there  any  other  agency  on  earth  that  can 
save  them?  I  remember  asking  Superintendent  Brockway 
one  day,  ^^Do  you  have  any  men  here  for  whom  you  feel  in 
your  heart  that  reform  is  unpossible?''  His  answer  was^, 
''Yes,  in  one  lif e/^  That  friend  of  mine  in  St.  Paul,  the 
man  who  loyed  whiskey  better  than  his  mother, — ^I  pre- 
sume  it  would  be  impossible  to  save  that  man  in  one  life. 
Happy  those  who  have  firm  faith  that  he  will  have  more 
lives  than  one  for  his  saving] 

Is  there  any  possible  influence  besides  public  and  home? 
Yes,  there  are  the  Friends,  you  and  I.  Friends  can  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence,  and  save  a  gre&t  many  Jamies. 

Here^we  are,  come  together  as  friends  of  the  derelicts, 
friends  of  our  own  boys,  and  of  possible  Jamies.  What 
can  we  do?  Why,  a  friend,  and,  still  more,  three  good, 
strong-hearted,  strong-principled  friends,  can  do  ever  so 
much  to  save  Jamie,  if  they  get  hold  of  him  early  enough 
and  love  him  enough.  Three  strong  friends,  f eelmg  deep- 
ly and  planning  for  the  complete  avoidance  of  the  tempto- 
tion,  the  complete  non-use  of  liquor,  can  go  through  the 
world  as  his  body-guard.  Even  when  absent,  they  are 
with  him.  ''John  would  not  have  me  do  this.  Henry 
would  not  have  me  do  this.  I  want  to  meet  them  the  next 
time  I  see  them  with  the  same  clear  eye  in  which  I  left 
them.^'  Three  or  four  girls  may  save,  and  have  saved, 
many  a  Jamie,  the  thought  of  them  being  as  sheltering 
angels.  This  friend-side  we  have  to  think  of  in  gatherings 
like  this;  though  it  makes  one  ache  to  have  to  answer  the 
question,  What  might  save  Jamie?  by  simply  repeating, 
"More  of  the  same,  more  of  the  same  friendship.^'  I  do 
not  see  how  any  new  method  can  be  invented.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  go  to  the  alcohol  cure:  that  helps  some.  But 
there  is  no  new  patent  way;  it  is  the  old  friendship  way 
of  saving  we  must  follow. 

Was  it  not  inspiring  last  night  to  listen  to  that  noble- 
faced  woman,  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  so 
simple  in  tone,  so  simple  in  story,  telling  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  deeds  of  the  world  done  during* the  last  ten 
years,  as  if  she  were  telling  the  story  of  something  that 
had  been  done  around  the  comer  as  she  passed  by?  Was  it 
not  instructive  and  interesting  to  listen  to  her  decision 
that  there  was  not  very  much  to  be  said  about  it,  that  it 
was  not  big  work,  that  it  was  just  common  little  work, 
that  it  would  not  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  anyway,  but 
still  it  was  a  thing  to  be  done,  and  would  go  on,  and  that 
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Hull  House  would  not  leave  that  slxuu  district  of  Chicago^ 
though  everybody  else  left  it, — ^was  it  not  inspiring  to  hear 
her  tell  her  story  in  that  way?  I  fancy,  friends,  the  one 
thing  that  can  save  Jamie  is  to  have  the  Hull  House 
spirit  in  the  world.  You  know  the  motto  of  our  society 
is,  *Tor  their  sake.'^  I  wish  some  woman  heart,  some 
Jesus  heart,  with  a  knack  of  wording*  motives  graciously, 
would  take  that  motto  of  ours,  and  transfigure  it  into 
something  that  would  not  sound  quite  so  much  like  the 
tone  of  a  saved  person  speaking  to  one  who  was  not  yet 
saved.  *Tor  their  sake.'*  I  know  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  that  motto  is  all  right,  but  I  can  imagine  some  of  the 
persons  who  need  that  motto  not  liking  the  sound  of  it. 
The  heart  of  the  motto  was  told  by  Jane  Addams.-  What 
was  the  bridge  between  her  and  the  families  about  her? 
Only  imaginative  sympathy.  She  had  travelled  over  that 
bridge  of  her  sympathy,  and  imaginatively  set  herself  down 
five  blocks  away;  and  then  she  travelled  five  blocks  further 
away  into  the  slum,  and  there  she  planted  the  actual  Hull 
House.  Suppose  that  spirit  were  multiplied  over  the 
earth, — ^in  your  town,  in  the  great  centres  of  population; 
suppose  there  were  a  great  flood  of  the  Jane  Addams 
spirit;  suppose  these  bridges  of  imaginative  sympathy,  call 
them  if  you  will,  "Por-their-sake-bridges,*' — suppose  they 
were  to  spring  in  all  directions,  from  me  to  you,  from  me 
to  him,  from  all  of  us  to  the  Jamies  out  in  the  world, — 
would  not  there  be  a  great  many  of  them  saved?  Would 
not  the  answer  to  my  aching  question.  What  might  have 
saved  Jamie  be  found? 

There  is  the  saloon.  We  want  to  do  justice  to  its 
keeper.  It  gave  me  a  strange  shock  of  dismay  once  in  my 
own  home  to  hear  Jane  Addams  refer  to  one  of  the  saloon- 
keepers right  around  Hull  House  as  "my  friend."  I  had 
thought  of  the  saloon-keeper  as  the  man  tempting  the 
Jamies.  She  had  lived  among  them,  had  gotten  on  the 
inside  of  them.  ^TTou  cannot  hate  a  man  after  you  know 
him;  and,  if  you  do  not  know  him,  it  is  your  own  fault.'* 
So  she  told  us;  and  therefore  she  knew  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  use  and  a  good  deal  of  health  in  those  saloon- 
keepers. 

Yes,  if  somebody  would  only  angel  the  words,  'Tor 
their  sake,*'  so  that  we  might  feel  the  depth  of  sympathy 
in  them,  and  so  that,  while  doing  justice  to  the  saloon- 
keeper, we  should  yet  rise  and  form  our  habits  and  frame 
our  words  and  organize  our  deeds  into  sympathy  with  the 
victims  of  "my  friend,  the  saloon-keeper," — that  would  do 
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the  work  of  saving  Jamie;  and  I  rather  think  nothing  else 
will.  Do  justice  to  the  saloon-keepers^  and  at  the  same 
time  let  us  side  with  their  victims  every  time, — side  with 
their  victims  as  against  them,  and  with  their  victims  as 
against  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  ministers  who  are 
indifferent  to  Jamie^s  temptations.  How  can  ministers, — 
to  echo  the  words  of  your  chairman, — ministers  counting 
the  wrecks  in  their  parish,  sitting  down  with  the  mothers 
in  their  tears,  planning  with  the  fathers  for  rescue,  seeing 
the  young  men  and,  oh  pity,  sometimes  the  women,  of 
their  parish  go  down,  with  drink, — ^how  can  the  ministers 
do  aught  but  give  up  all  connection  whatever  with  the 
great-victim  making  power  of  this  twentieth  century? 
For,  when  we  count  up  all  the  other  victim-making 
agencies,  thore  is  no  victim  factory  so  great,  no 
power  organized  in  a  victim  factory  so  strong,  as  this 
that  we  call  the  drink  power.  'Tor  their  sake," — ^let 
us  all  say  it,  each  not  as  one  who  is  superior  to  one  who 
is  inferior,  but  as  one  who  means  to  plaut  himself  by  the 
side  of  Jamie,  first,  last,  and  forever. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE 

PRODIGAL  SON. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  L.  WALSH. 

Intemperance  seems  to  us  to  be  so  positively  an  evil, 
the  results  are  so  apparent,  it  has  so  hindered  Christianity, 
ITnitarinism  and  every  other  system  having  the  welfare  of 
humanity  at  hearty  that  universal  interest  and  opposition 
seems  the  only  attitude.  My  purpose  to-day  is  to  speak 
concretely  of  this  evil,  and  I  tsike  as  an  example  the  par- 
able of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

So  far  from  being  black  at  heart,  as  so  many  have 
painted  him,  this  young  man  may  merely  have  been  seek- 
ing opportunities  of  '^ife,  liberty  and  happiness,'^  impos- 
sible in  the  home  of  his  childhood.  This  going  away  from 
home  has  become  almost  universal  in  our  time.  The 
visions  of  wealth  and  power  and  position  that  lead  to  it 
are  not  necessarily  misleading,  nor  the  ambitions  un- 
righteous. Out  of  them  have  come  to  us  the  achievements 
of  mind  and  heart. 

In  the  story  the  young  man's  venture  is  a  failure.  And 
his  is  the  life-story  of  great  numbers  gathered  from  both 
sexes  and  all  classes.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  wholesale 
failure?  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  individual  alone  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible;  that  the  responsibility  is  shared 
by  Christianity,  by  the  government.  What  are  the  gov- 
ernment and  Chris  tianitv  itself  for.  The  answer  is  con- 
tained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — the  securing 
of  individual  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  To  do  this,  each  must  help  the  other.  The 
universal  law  of  society  is  interdependence  of  relation- 
ship.   No  man  can  live  unto  himself  alone. 

This  going  away  from  home  is  attended  by  the  greatest 
dangers.  The  restraints  of  home  life,  of  family  ties,  of 
local  associations  and  fellowships,  are  removed.  There  is 
the  desire  to  do  in  Some  as  Rome  does,  and  the  universal 
hungering  for  social  enjoyment  and  companionship. 
Temptations  lie  in  wait.  Sometimes  the  consequences  of 
a  certain  course,  good  or  bad,  are  easily  discernible.  Not 
so  with  the  drink  habit.  The  result  here  is  different  from 
the  promise.  He  who  journeys  into  a  far  country 
may  be  weak  from  inherited  tendencies.      Thus  it  is  not 
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with  odds  in  his  fayor^  nor  even  equal,  that  he  enters  the 
listy  unless  goyemment  and  Christianity  keep  faith  with 
him. 

The  judgment  passed  on  the  vast  army  of  young  peo- 
ple who  enter  on  a  career  away,  from  home  and  meet  with 
failure  through  drunkenness  is  that  they  were  bad  from 
the  beginning.  Not  so.  They  were  seeking  life.  The 
prize  was  liberty  and  the  means  of  power. 

We  are  wont  to  say  that  all  who  will  may  be  employed. 
But  many  lose  their  positions  and — ^because  of  the  bleared 
eye,  the  trembling  hand,  the  clouded  brain — ^are  unable 
to  use  the  skill  that  nature  has  giyen  them.  These,  too, 
are  said  to  be  times  of  over  production.  I  am  no  indus- 
trial economist,  but  sure  that  the  real  trouble  yery  largely 
is  that  things  are  not  distributed.  The  necessities  of  life 
are  not  supplied.  So  long  as  there  is  a  legitimate  want 
imgratified,  there  cannot  be  overproduction.  It  simply 
means  that  there  is  no  money  to  buy,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  money  simply  because  it  has  been  expended, 
for  the  gratification  of  an  appetite  that  grows  with  the 
supply.  The  value  received  for  the  expended  wages  is  a 
waste.  The  liberty  that  leaves  out  of  the  account  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  through  the  exercise  of  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  is  not  liberty.  Then  the  liberty  of 
moral  power  must  be  included.  The  slave  to  drink  is  a 
slave  to  every  possibility  of  evil  within  him. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  that  happiness  is  the  highest  good. 
It  certainly  is  the  universal  desire.  Young  people  going 
into  the  far  country  have  its  attainment  at  heart.  How 
often  has  its  promise  been  proved  to  be  false!  Yet  our 
faith  in  Christianity,  in  the  government  of  America,  con- 
vinces us  that  there  is  power  to  make  this  promise  good. 
This  faith  is  based  upon  friendship.  "I  had  a  friend,'*  is 
the  secret  of  many  a  success  in  life.  "I  had  no  friend," 
is  the  secret  of  all  failure.  A  friend  remembers  us  when 
we  have  forgotten  ourselves.  He  holds  us  up  to  our  best. 
The  young  man  came  to  the  husks  and  the  swine  in  the 
far  country  bcause  he  found  no  friend  there.  Mutual 
helpfulness  is  the  law  of  life.  Through  one  means  and 
another  the  classes  that  ought  to  have  come  together  have 
been  ikept  apart.  It  is  a  well-known  saying  that  a  church- 
man will  live  next  door  to  a  man  for  years  without  know- 
ing his  name,  while  the  frequenters  of  a  saloon  will  gain 
his  confidence  and  know  all  about  him  in  twenty-four 
hours. 
I  have  spoken  of  strangers.       There  should  be  no 
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strangers.  There  should  be  no  far  country.  Church  and 
State  should  unite  in  care  for  their  own.  The  indiyidual 
will  play '  an  important  part^ — ^mpst  important  when 
gliided  by  those  who  have  already  won  success  and  been 
themselves  helped  by  a  wise  choice.  One  solution  of  the 
temperance  problem  is  the  co-operation  of  conmiunities, 
churches^  homes,  those  who  believe  in  the  Christianity  of 
Channing  and  Parker  and  Hale^  in  a  personal,  familiar, 
protecting  friendship. 
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CoKCOBD— First   Parish:   Rev.   Loren  B.   Macdonald,   Prescott  Keyes/ 

Mrs.  James  B.  Wood. 
Danvkrs— TTnltarlan    Congregational     Society:    •Rev.    K.     B.     Evans, 

•Henry  B.  Learned,   •Mrs.  Mary  Page.     Alternate:    •Miss  Mary 

W.  Nichols. 
DiOHTON—Pedobaptist  Congregational:  Rev.  A.  J.   Rich,   Mrs.  H.   L. 

Rich,  Mrs.  R.  F.  B.  Rounds. 
Easton,  North— Unity  Church:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Chaffln.  Mrs. 

B.  W.  Gllmore. 
Faibhavbn— Washington  St.   Christian  Church:    •Rev.  William  Brun- 

ton.  •Mr.  Edmund  Anthony.  Jr.,  •Mrs.  Edmund  Anthony,  Jr. 
Fall  River— Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ad- 
ams, E.  S.  Adams. 
FxTCHBURo— First  Parish:  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Llttlefleld,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hart- 
will,  H^^ry  A.  Goodrich. 
Fbavinoham— First  Parish:    Rev.   Calvin  Stebbins,  •Samuel  B.   Bird, 

•Joseph  C.  Cloyes. 
Gardiner— First  Unitarian  Society:    Rev.  Charles  A.  Place,  •Mr.  and 

•Mrs.  H.  H.  Sawln. 
Gloucester- First    Parish    Society:    •Rev.    and    •Mrs.    Lyman    M. 

Greenman,   •F.  A.   Docherty. 
GBBBNriELD-rThird  Congregational  Society:   •Rev.  John  D.  Reld.  S.  B. 

State,  Mrs.  Fayette  Smith. 
Groton— First   Church   of  Christ:    •Rev.   Joshua   Young,   Mrs.   BJ.   M. 

Needham,  Miss  Gertrude  Bancroft  Gerrlsh. 
Ha VEBHILI/— First  Parish:  Mrs.  R.  J.  Lamb,  D.  F.  6.  Lamb.  Mrs.  Qd- 

ward  West. 
Hinoham— Third  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Charles  E.  Park,  Mrs. 

Louise  Baldwin.  •Mrs.  Ira  G.  Hersey. 
First    Parish:    Rev.    rx>ul8    C.    Cornish,    •Mr.    and    •Mrs.    Eugene 

F.    Skinner.    Frandn   H.    Lincoln. 
Hoped  ale— Hopedale  Parish:  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Smith, 

Miss  Grace  M.  Dutcher. 
HoLTOEK—Llberal  Christian  Congregational  Society:   Rev.  Antone  G. 

Slngsen.   •Mr.  and  •Mrs.   Robert  T.  Prentiss. 
Hudson— First     Unitarian     Society:     Rev.    John    Baltsly,     Hon.     and 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Apsley. 
Hyde    Park— First    Unitarian    Society:    •Rev.    William    H.    Savage, 

•Mr.    and    •Mrs.    Ferdinand  A.    Wyman. 
Kingston— First  Congregational  Parish:    •Rev.  Courtland  Y.  De  Nor- 

mandie,  •Joseph  A.  Holmes.  •Walter  H.  Faunce. 
Lancaster- First  (Jongregatlonal  (Unitarian  Church):  Rev.  George  M. 

Bartol.  Mrs.  Addle  H.  Eagle,  •J.  K.  Burrage. 
Leominsteb— First  Congregational  Societv  (Unitarian):  Rev.  Frederic 

J.  Gauld.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Paton. 
Littleton— First  .  Congregational    (Unitarian)  Society:    Rev.  William 

Channing  Brown,  Thomas  H.  Elliot,  Miss  Henrietta  A.  Ewings. 
Lowell— First  Unitarian  Church:  •Rev.  Charles  T.  Billings,  Mrs.  M. 

A.  Gould.  Sumner  S.  Gould. 
Ltnn— Second  Congregational    Society:    Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Henry 

F.  Tapley,  •Charles  H.  Newhnll. 
Marlt-oro— Second  Parinh:    •Rev.  Edward  F.  Hay  ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John   L.    Stone. 
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Mbndon— First  Parish:     Kev.  Napoleon  8.  Hoasland,  Mrs.  Austin  A. 

Taft,  Mrs.  Albert  N.  DarUnff. 
Milton— First  Congregational  Parish:    ^Rev.  Roderick  Btebblns,  mm 

Joanna  Botch,  Miss  Emma  E.  Hicks. 
NAMTiTCKKT^-Becono  Congregational  Meetlng-hoase  Society:  ReT.  J.  F. 

Meyer.  *Mr8.  Catherine  Starbuck,  Miss  Gertrude  King. 
NATicx->rnity  Church:  Rev.  Oeorge  F.  Pratt,  Homer  H.  FIsk,  Mn. 

Homer  H.  Flak. 
Naticx,  bouTH— First  Unitarian   Parish:   Rev.    Leyerett    R.    DanielA, 

Mrs.  Ella  Karb.  Miss  Ida  Pfeiffln. 
Nbw  Bbdkohd— First  Congregational  Society:  ^Mrs.    George  Hnssey. 
NswBURYPORT— First  Religious  Society:  *ReT.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  D.D., 

*John    F.    Young,    M.  D.,    *Mrs.   Jolin   F.   Young,   Mrs.    Wm.    F. 

Allen. 
NawTON^Channlng  Church:  Rev.  Adelbert  L.  Hudson,  Mr.  and  Mra. 

W.  F.  Hammett. 
(West   Newton)   First   Unitarian   Church:    *Rey.   and  ^Mrs.   J.   C. 

Jaynes,  Mrs.  Lora  Osgood,  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 
North     Andovbr— First     iTnltarian     Church     and     Society:     *Rev. 

Charles  Noyes,  'Miss  Sarah  Kittridge.  •Miss  Harriet  Smith. 
Northampton— Second  Congregational  Society:  C.  C.  Tracy. 
NoBTRBORO— First  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society  Rev.'Josiah  C. 

Kent,  Dr.  Henry  Barnes,  Miss  Emma  Barnes. 
NoBTHFiBLD— First    Parish'    Rev.    George   F.    Piper,    ^Mrs.    Nellie   F. 

Alexander,  *Mlss  Sal  lie  E.  G.  Mlnot. 
Norton— Congregational    Parish:    Rev.    Francis    W.    Holden,    ^Busan 

Barker.  *  Gertrude  Lynch  Holden. 
Pbabodt— First  Unitarian  Church:'  *Rey.  George  S.  Anderson,  *Rey. 

J.  W.  Hudson.  •Mr.  H.  F.  Walker. 
Pbmbrokb— First  Parish:    *Rev.  Henry  A.  Westall,  •Joseph  J.  Shep- 

ard,   *Ml8s  Fiorina  M.   Collamore. 
Pbtbrbham— First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  Robert  C. 

Douthit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Francis  H.  Lee. 
PiTTSnBLD— Unity   Church:   Rev.   Nathaniel  Seaver,   Mrs.   M.   M.   W. 

Searer,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Hovey. 
QuxNCT— First  Congregational  Society  (Unitarian):  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bl- 

lery  Channing  Butler. 
Randolph— The  Church  of  the  Unity:    •Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jones,  •Heniy 

A.  Belcher.  "Mrs.  Henry  A.  Belcher. 
Rockland— Unitarian   Society:     Rev.    Harry    Luts,   'Mrs.   Moses    N. 

Arnold,   *MrH.   Helen  A.   Gleason. 
ROBLXNDALB— Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  W.  H.  Alexander. 
RowB— First  Congregational  I^nltarian  Church:    •Rev.  Walter  Knight, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Edmund  C.   Wilson. 
ROXBUBT— First  Religious  Society:  Mr.  S.  Kelley. 
Balbm— North    Meeting   House:    Rev.    Geo.    D.    Latimer.     BClss   Lucy 

WlUson,  Miss  May  Brooks. 
Second  Church:  Rev.  Alfred  Manchester,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Manchester. 
Sharon— First  Congregational  Society:    'Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  •Mrs. 

Ellsa  Kempton.  •Bir.  Horace  S.  Shepard. 
Shbrporn— First   Congregational  Church  (Unitarian):    •Rev.    Leverett 

R.    Daniels,    *Mr8.    Sarah    E.    Sanford,    •Mrs.    Robert    Leland. 

Alternate:    *Mr8.   Harriett  J.   Daniels. 
Shirlby— First  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society:    •Rev.  E.  B.  Fair- 
child.  •Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  P.  Hasen,  Rev.  Albert  W.  Clark. 
Spbingfi ELD— Third    Congregational    Society:    Rev.    Bradley    Gilman, 

Mrs.    Charlotte  Warner. 
Stbrli no— First    Congregational    Unitarian    Society:    •Rev.    John    N. 

Woodman.   •Mrs.   Mary   Rugg.   Mrs.  James  Buttrick,   Miss  Mary 

F    Priest 
Taunton— First  Congregational   Soolety:   Rev.   and  Mrs.   Alfred  Rod- 
man Hussey.  Miss  Sarah  B.  Williams. 
Templbton— First  Parish:    Rev.  John  M.    W.    Pratt,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Charles   S.   Lord. 
TowNSEND  (West)— Liberal  Christian  Society:    •Rev.  George  S.  Shaw, 

•Abel  G.   Steams,   •Mrs.   Persia  L.  Reed. 
Tyngbbobo— First  Parish:  Rev.  William  Brown,  Mrs.  William  Brown, 

Miss  Ophelia  S.  Brown. 
Upton  (Wfst)— First  Unitarian  Church:    •Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst,  •Miss 

Llssle  H.  Ball. 
UXBBIDOR— First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Roys,  Mary 

Cyrus  A.  Roys.  ^ 

ViNBTABD  Haven— I'nltorl an  Society:  •Rev.  Wm.  A.  Litchfield,  •Capt. 

Gilbert  Smith.  •Mr.  Henry  W.  Coye. 
Waltham— First   Parish:    Mr.   and   Mrs.  J.   E.   Soper. 
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Wajlpoub— First  Parish:    *ReT.  Robert  W.  Savage,  *  Joseph  S.  Leach. 

*Mr8.   Annie  M.   Leach,   Mr.   Calvin  O.   Hartshorn. 
Wabe— First  Unitarian  Society:   Rev.   Hans  H.   Spoer,  Hon.  Charles 

E.  Stevens,  Ejmest  D.  Howard. 
Watbbtown— First   Parish:   Rev.   W.    F.   Oreenman,   *Mrs.   AUce  H. 

Silsbee,  *Solon  F.  Whitney. 
Wahwick— First  Congregatiooal  Parish:    *Rev.  EL  H.  Brenan,  *M.  S. 

Sampson.  *Ml8s  Bertha  Ball. 
Waybblby— Unitarian    Society:    *Bev.    Charies    A.    Allen,    'Mrs.    O. 

Fred  Kendall,  *Mrs.  8.  A.  Rice. 
WBiiLBBLBY  Hills— Unitarian  Society:    'Rev.  John  Snyder,  'Clarence 

Bunker,  'Warren  Savage. 
Wbstbobo— First   Congregational   (Unitarian)   Society:   Rev.   H.   Snm- 

ner  Mitchell,   Miss  Frances  Harding,   Mrs.   W.  W.   Locke. 
Wbst   Bridgbwatrr— Rev.    £.    B.    Maglathlln.    Hon.    F.    E.    Howard, 

Miss  Mary  Whitman. 
Wbbt  R0XB17RT— First  Parish:  Rev.  John  H.  Applebee. 
Wbston— First    Parish:    Rev.    Charles    F.    Russell,  Mrs.  Edward    Cut- 
ting, Mr.  Edward  Cutting. 
Wbstwood— First  Parish:  'Rev.  George  M.  Bodge,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Locke, 

'Mrs.  Cv.  M.  Bodge. 
WiKCHBSTBB— Winchester  Unitarian  Society:    Rev.  Wm.  I.  Lawrance. 
WiKCHBNDON— Church  of  the  Unity:    'Rev.   A.  J.   Culp,   'Rev.  J.   N. 

Richardson,  'Mrs.  J.  B.  Marfoury. 
WOBTJBN— First  UnlUrian  Parish:    'Rev.  Henry  C.  Parker,  Capt.  John 

P.  Crane.  'Mrs.  J.  W.  Hammond. 
WoLLABTOi^-Bev.  Frank  Wright  Pratt. 
WoBCBSTBR— Second   Parish:    Mrs.    Frank   E.   Davis,   J.    P.   K.   Otis, 

'Mrs.  Franklin  Wyman. 
GhuTch  of  the  Unity:    Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen,  Mrs.  James  H.  Wall, 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 

MICHIGAN. 

Akn   Arbob— First   Unitarian     Society:    Joseph   H.    Crooker,    D.    D., 
'George  W.  BuUis,  'Fred.  P.  Jordan. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  LouiB^Church  of  the  Messiah:  Rev.  John  W.  Day,  'Edward  C 
Eliot,   'Mrs.  Mary  W.  McK.ttrick. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

CoBCOBD— Second   Congregational   Unitarian:    Rev.   L.   H.   Buckshom, 

Mrs.  L.  H.   Buckshom,  Mrs.  S.  Marshall. 
DovBB— l^irst  Unitarian  Society:  'Rev.   Ward  R.  Clarke,  'Miss  Hen- 
rietta  Horsch,    ^x>rank    F.    Femald.  * 
ExETBB— First  Unitarian  Society:  'Rev.  Mr.  and  "Mrs.  Edward  Green 

'Miss  Alice  Healy. 
Hampton    Falls— First    Congregational    Society:    'Rev.    Samuel    C. 

Beane,  D.  D..  'Newell  W.  Healey,  'Miss  Helen  M.  Sanborn. 
Kbbnb— Keene  Congregational   Society   (Unitarian):   Rev.   Charles   B. 

Elder,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Burt,  'Mrs.  Allen  Glffen. 
Lacoxl^— First  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Albert  W.  Clark. 
Littleton— First  Unitarian  Church:  'Gen.  George  T.  Graft,  Mrs.  Ella 

M.    Dow. 
Manchbstbb— First  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Charles  J.  Staples. 
MiLFOBi>— FMrst    Lnitarian  Society:   'Rev.   St.   Ethelbert  Yates,   'Miss 

H.    Elizabeth   Webster,   Miss  E.   A.   Llvermore. 
NABBUA—Flrst  Congregational   (Unitarian)   Society:  Rev.   Herbert  H. 

Mott    'Mrs.  John  Scott,  'John  F.  Stark,  Esq. 
Walpolb— Town  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Russell  N.  Bellows. 
Wilton— Liberal  Christian  Church:  'Rev.  William   F.   Furman,   Mrs. 

P.  F.  Amidon,  'Isaac  S.  Whiting. 

NEW   JERSEY. 

Obange— First    Unitarian    Church    of   Essex    Co.;     'Rev.    Walter    R. 

Hunt,  'Mrs.  Everett  Yeaw,  'Mrs.  W.  H.  Ab<Mm. 
Plaznfibld— First   Unitarian    Society    (All    Souls*    CBurch):    Rev.    A. 

C.  Nickerson,  Ruth  C.  Nickerson,  Kathleen  Ryder. 
Ruthbbfobd— Unitarian     Society     of     Rutherford     (Church     of    Out 

Father):  'Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G  Bell. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Bbookltn— First    Unitarian    Congregational    Society:.   Rev.    John    P. 

Forbes.  Miss  Emma  C.  Low,  Isaac  H.  Gary. 
Second  Unitarian  Society:    *Kev.  John  W.  Chad  wick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  B.  Brickeimaler. 
Unity  Chnrch:  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Wilson,  Alonso  Chase,  Miss  F.  Al- 
ma Visscher. 
BUFPAI4O— Church  of  Our  Father:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Bicker. 
Flatbush— Fourth  I'nitarlan  Cuurch  of  Brooklyn:  •fiev.   D.  M.   Wil- 
son, •Cyril  H.  Burdett. 
Go UVSBX1SUR— First    Unitarian    Church.:    Hon.    G.    S.    Conger,    •Mrs. 

Martha  A.  C.  Conger. 
(thaca— First  Unitarian  Society:  Clark  S.  Northrnp. 
NBwnuBO— Church  of  Our  Father:  Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  Mrs.  Hattle  A. 

Marsh,  Miss  Gldley. 
New  Brighton  (Staten  Island)— Church  of  the  Redeemer:  Rev.   Ho- 

bart  Clark,  •Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Curtis.  •Miss  E.  M.  Harris. 
New  York— Church  of  the  Messiah:  Rev.  Messrs.  •Robert  CoUver  and 

Mlnot  J.  Savage,  D.  D..  William  Loomis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Robinson. 
All  Souls'  Church:   Rev.   Thomas  R.   Sllcer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

R.   Bishop. 
BocHBBTBR— First   UnLtarlan   Congregational   Society:   Rev.   and   Mrs. 

William   C.   Gannett,  John  H.   Howe. 
ScHBNiBCTADY— First    Unitarian    Society:    Rev.    Fred   J.    Van  Hoesen, 

Walter  H.   Clarke,  M.  Sheldon  Lord.   M.D. 
Sybacvbe— The  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop. 

D.D..  •Mrs.  C.  S.  Blgelow,  *E.  I.  White. 
Trot— First    Unitarian   Society:     Rev.     Richard    H.     Greaves,     Mrs. 

Sarah   A.   Kenney,   •George  W.   Wilbur.  . 

YoNKERs— First    Unitarian   Congregational   Society:    Rev.    Dr.    James 

T.  Bixby.  Duncan  Smith,  •John  Bellows. 

OHIO. 

CiMCiNNATi— First  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Miss 

Fanny  Field. 
Clevkland— T'ulty  Church:   Rev.  Mlnot  Osgood  Simons,  •Mrs.  James 

Storer,  •Mrs.  S.  M.  Strong. 
Marietta— First    Unitarian    Church:    •Rev.    E.    Alfred    Coll,    •W.    S. 

Hancock,  •Mrs.  Laura  Hancock.     Alternate:  Miss  Muriel  Palmer. 

OREGON. 

Portland— First  Unitarian  Church:  •Rev.  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  •Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Lord,  •R.  F.  Burrell.     Alternate:  Norman  G.  Pease. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Brie— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Leon  A.  Harwy. 

Mead viLLE— Independent  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wil- 
bur, Miss  Aiartha  S.  Cullum,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Cullum. 

Philadelphia— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Ecob.  Mrs. 
James  H.  Ecob,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hart. 

I'hiladelphia- Unitarian    Society  of    Germantown:    Rev.    Oscar    B. 
Hawes,  Miss  E.  I.  H.  Howell,  •Miss  Jane  G.  Mason. 
Spring    Garden    Unitarian    Church:    Rev.    Frederic    A.    Hlnckleyv 
•Miss   Julia   A.    Myers,    •Mrs.    Mary   H.    Stockwell.     Alternates: 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Hinckley,  •Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Phillips. 

PiTTSBCRO— First  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Luemma  W.  Mason*  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  O.  Morgan. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providbncb— First  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Lord, 
William  T.  Crandell.  •Miss  Elisabeth  Brown,  Miss  8.  H.  Cranston, 
Dr.  Frederick  N.  Seabury,  Charles  W.  Jenks. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTpN— Unitarian  Church:  >Rev.  Clifton  M.  Gray. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro— Unitarian  Congregational   Society:   Rev.   and   Mrs.    B. 

Q.   S.   Osgood,   George  A.   Borden. 
BURLiNOTON— First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf.  Mrs. 

Joel  Gates.  Mrs.  Edward  Wells. 
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MoMTPBLiaBn-Chiirch  of  tbe   Messiah:   Rev.   J.    Edward   Wright,    A. 

D.  Farwell,  *J.  E.  Ooodnough. 
WiNDSOBr-AlI  Bonis'  Church:  •Rev.  Clyde  E.  Ordway,  •Mr.  and  •Mrs. 

Lyman  F.   Cabot. 

WASHINGTON. 

SPOKAXv—nrst  Unitarian  Church:  *Mr8.  C.  B.  Dunning.  •Miss  Marie 
Dunning. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison— First   Unitarian  Society:    Rev.    Frank    A.    Gllmore,    Mrs. 

Margaret  Allen. 
Milwaukee— First  Unitarian  Society:  •Rev.  James  C.  Hodglns,   Mrs. 

S.  J.   Schoonmaker.   Miss  Katherlne  Paine. 

ASSOCIATIONS  AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

AicKRiCAN     Unitabian     ASSOCIATION:     Rev.     Charles     E.     St.  John, 

Francis  P.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  P.  Forbes. 
BmntroussT   Fkatkbnitt    of   Cuurchies   in   the   Citt   of   Boston: 

•Courtenay  Guild,  'Frederic  H.  Nasro,  'Eldward  C.   Bradlee. 
BxBBT  Strbbt  Conpbbxncb:  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows. 
Capb     Cod     Confebbncb     of     Unitabian     and    Othbb    Chbistian 

Churches:   •Rev.   Thomas  Dawes,   Rev.   Albert  H.   Spence,  Jr.. 

Rev.    Milton   R.  Kerr. 
Channing  Club  (Boston):  Charles  F.  Hall,  president;  Frederick  W. 

Porter,  secretary. 
Cbiu>bbn*b     Mission    to    Childben    of    thb    Dbstitutb    (Boston, 

Mass.):     Rev.     Christopher    R.    Ellot,    Henry    Pickering,    Mrs. 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Chbistian  Rbgistxb  Association:  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  •Chas.  H. 

Burrage,   Geo.   H.   Ellis. 
Connbcticut   Yallbt   Confbbbncb   of    Omitabian.   Congbboatioxal 

AND  Othbb   Chbistian    Churcbbs:   •Miss    Alice    L.    Kennedy, 

•George  A.  Denlson,  •T.  M.  Shepard. 
B88BX  Confbbbncb  of  unitabian  Chubchbs:  •Rev.  J.  W.  Hudson, 

•Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.  D.,  •Rev.  Eueene  De  Normandle. 
Mbadvtlle    Thbologtcal    School    (MeadviJle,    Fa.):    Prof.    Nicholas 

P.   GUman,   Prof.   Francis  A.   Christie. 
Ministerial  Union:  Rev.  George  F.  Pratt    'Rev.  William  H.  Savary, 

Rev.   Henry   F.    Bond. 
National  Alliancb  of  Unitabian  and  othbb  Chbistian  Woubn:  Miss 

B.  C.  Low,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Flfleld,  Mrs.  R.  H.  DstIs. 
New  Tobk  Lbagub  of  Unitabian  wombn:    •Mrs.  Henry    T.  Wing, 

President;  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Hale,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Robinson,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Forbes. 
NoBFOLK     Confbbbncb     of     Unitabla.n     and     Othbb     Chbistian 

Churches:  •Rev.  William  H.   Savage,   Mrs.   E.  A.   Cushlng. 
Nobth    Middlesex    Congregational    (jonfbrbnce    of    Unitarian 

Ain>  Othbb  Christian  Churches:  •Rev.  George  C.  Wright,  Hon. 

and  Mrs.   Harvey  A.   Whiting. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


PREAMBLE. 


The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches  was  formed  in  the  year  1865^  with  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  churches  and  societies  which  should 
unite  in  it  for  more  and  better  work  for  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d.  These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus^  hold- 
ings in  accordance  with  his  teachings  that  practical  re- 
ligion is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constitu- 
ency is  Congregational  in  tradition  and  polity.  There- 
fore, it  declares  that  nothing  in  this  Constitution  is  to  be 
construed  as  an  authoritative  test;  and  we  cordially  invite 
to  our  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from 
us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and 
our  practical  aims. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ABTICLE  I.  The  churches  and  other  organizations 
here  represented  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitariani  and 
Other  Christian  Churches. 

ART.  II.  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of  such  delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding 
three  from  any  church  or  other  affiliated  organization,  as 
may  be  invited  by  the  Council,  and  accredited  to  it  by  a 
certificate  of  their  appointment. 

ART.  III.  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive 
biennial  sessions,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Council. 

ART.  lY.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President;  six 
Vice-Presidents;  a  general  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  a  Coun- 
cil of  twelve,  including  the  general  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  shall  be  ministers; 
and  a  Committee  on  Fellowship,  consisting  of  fifteen, — 
three  from  Uie  Eastern  States,  three  from  the  Middle 
States,  three  from  the  Southern  States,  three  from  the 
Central  Western  States,  and  three  from  the  Pacific  States, 
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— ^who  shall  be  elected  at  each  meeting  to  hold  their 
offices  for  two  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. 

ART.  V.  The  Council,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
biennial  sessions,  may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  gov- 
ernment, and  shsdl  have  charge  of  all  business;  having  ref- 
erence to  the  interests  of  the  Conference,  and  intrusted  to 
it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory 
one. 

ART.  VI.  The  National  Conference,  until  further  ad- 
vised by  its  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations 
of  the  IJnitarian  body  as  the  instruments  of  its  activities, 
and  confines  itself  to  recommending  to  them  such  \mder- 
takings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  its 
constituency. 

ART.  VII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended,  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  accredited  thereto,  pro- 
vided public  announcement  of  the  proposed  amendment 
has  been  given  three  months  in  advance. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
National  Conference  for  its  biennial  meeting,  the  Council 
shall  issue  a  circular  letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  or- 
ganizations in  its  fellowship,  accompanying  it  with  a  form 
of  certificate,  the  production  of  which  shall  be  the  proof 
of  membership  of  the  Conference  until  others  are  elected, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Conference,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  dele- 
gate. 

3.  The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference, 
shall  issue  an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations 
in  our  body,  whether  members  of  this  Conference  or  not, 
to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
containing  such  advice  and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate;  but  especially  communicating  to  the 
churches  and  organizations  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  in  regard  to  plans  and  methods  of  work,  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  uses  of  the  yfear,  the 
special  objects  to  which  they  would  advise  its  appropri- 
ation, with  such  suggestions,  as  to  a  just  apportionment 
of  the  burden,  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and  becoming. 
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4.  The  Council  shall  have  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself 
accurately  informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 
various  organizations  in  our  body^  and  of  the  state  of  the 
individual  churches;  inviting  correspondence  and  solicit- 
ing reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before  the  biennial 
meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  parish,  its 
Sunday-school,  charities,  and  general  working  may  be  set 
forth,  to  the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the 
wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  churches  are,  somewhat  more 
particularly  than  it  is  possible  to  learn  in  the  nece^ry 
hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

6.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
shall  be  the  person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communica- 
tions shall  be  addressed;  and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a 
member  of  the  Council;  and  constitute  its  secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations 
represented  in  each  Conference  shall  be  part  of  the 
Biennial  Heport.  The  archives  of  the  Conference  shall  be 
in  the  .keeping  of  the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  inspec- 
tion and  temporary  possession  by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates 
at  each  Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute, 
to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Conference, — 
such  as  printing  the  Report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  its  delegates. 

9.  All  motions  and  resolutions,  not  merely  of  a  formal 
or  incidental  character,  which  propose  any  action  or 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  shall,  unless 
the  Conference  shall  otherwise  specifically  order,  be  re- 
ferred without  debate  to  the  Committee  on  Business,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  seasonable  reports  thereon.  In 
case  any  action  by  the  Conference  shall  be  recommended 
in  a  report,  a  suitable  time  for  the  same  shall  be  therein 
designated;  and,  unless  objection  shall  be  made  to  any 
report,  it  shall  be  deemed  approved  by  the  Conference. 

10.  The  Fellowship  Committee  shall  include  in  its 
scope  the  extending  of  fellowship  to  ministers  from  other 
countries  coming  to  America,  and  desiring  to  engage  in 
ministerial  work  among  our  Unitarian  churches. 

11.  No  one  admitted  by  the  Fellowship  Committee 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  insertion  in  the  list  of  ministers 
imtil  after  being  settled  in  some  parish  or  other  regular 
ministerial  employment  for  at  least  one  year. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Fellowship  Committee  elected  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches, 
und^r  the  provisions  of  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
and  acting  under  the  authority  of  instructions  embodied 
in  votes  passed  by  the  Conference  and  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  author- 
ized list  of  Unitarian  ministers  published  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Denomination. 

This  Committee  has  power  to  cause  the  name  of  any 
person  to  be  removed  from  the  list,  when  it  is  satisfied 
that  in  conduct  and  character  said  person  has  become 
imworthy  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  a  Christian 
minister  in  the  Unitarian  Fellowship;  but  in  no  case  shall 
unfavorable  action  be  taken  till  a  minister  has  had  full 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  matter. 

The  Fellowship  Committee  also  has  power  to  add  to 
the  list  of  ministers  the  names  of  those  who,  coming  into 
the  Unitarian  ministry  otherwise  than  through  the  theo- 
logical schools  of  the  denomination,  are  in  its  judgment 
worthy  to  be  thus  enrolled.  All  churches  are  hereby 
warned  of  the  serious  danger  they  incur  by  settling  a 
minister  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  authorized 
Ust,  or  who  has  not  received  the  approval  of  the  Fellow- 
ship Committee. 

In  deciding  upon  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Unitarian  Fellowship,  the  Committee  will 
be  guided  above  all  by  such  proofs  of  the  moral  earnest- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  applicant  as  may  be  discovered 
under  a  careful  investigation.  It  may  also  take  into 
account  the  amount  and  kind  of  preparation  that  has  been 
made  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  may  advise  with 
the  candidate  as  to  any  further  course  of  study  that  he 
may  seem  to  require.  Should  he  take  a  special  course  at 
Cambridge  or  at  Meadville,  the  certificate  of  the  Faculty 
of  either  of  those  schools  that  he  is  qualified  to  preach 
will  be  received  by  the  Committee,  and  will  entitle  him  to 
have  his  name  placed  upon  the  list  of  ministers.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  Committee  may  at  its  discretion, 
refuse  to  put  the  name  of  a  student  or  candidate  upon  the 
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list  before  he  has  been  regularly  settled  over  a  Unitarian 
church. 

Applicants  for  recognition  as  Unitarian  ministers  are 
requested  to  make  known  their  desire  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the  territoiy 
in  which  they  reside.  Each  sub-committee^  after  thorough 
investigation,  shall  report  its  decision,  together  with  all 
material  facts  in  the  case^  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Qeneral 
Committee,  who  shall  at  once  notify  all  the  other  sub- 
commitees  of  the  action  that  has  been  taken. 

Unless  within  thirty  days  after  the  mailing  of  such 
notice,  objection  to  the  finding  of  the  sub-committee 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  case  is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Qeneral  Committee^  the  action  of  the 
sub-committee  shall  be  regarded  as  approved  by  the 
General  Committee^  and,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
applicant,  publication  of  that  fact  shall  immediately 
thereafter  be  made  in  one  or  more  of  the  denominationid 
papers,  over  the  names  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary 
of  the  General  Committee. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 

By  a  law  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
council  at  the  conclusion  of  each  general  session  to  issue 
an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  which  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  Conference,  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
the  principles  declared,  the  votes  passed,  the  action  rec- 
ommended, together  with  such  advice  and  encourage- 
ment as  the  council  may  deem  appropriate. 

Acting  under  this  law  the  cotmcil  makes  the  following 
statements  and  recommendations : — 

First  of  all,  the  National  Conference  is  more  than  ever 
confident  that  it  acted  wisely  when,  at  a  critical  time  in 
its  history,  it  determined  to  divest  itself  of  all  executive 
ftmctions,  and  to  adopt  the  existing  organizations  of  the 
Unitarian  body  as  the  instruments  of  its  activity.  When 
this  resolution  was  first  taken,  the  Conference  had  in 
mind  onl)'^  the  older  organizations  like  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  the  Sunday  School  Society,  and  a  few 
local  conferences,  with  ministerial  associations  and  benev- 
olent societies.  Since  that  time  it  has  still  further  re- 
stricted the  range  of  its  operations,  and  extended  the 
range  of  its  influence  by  forming  the  Ministers'  Institute, 
the  Women's  Alliance,  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety, and  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union.  To  all 
these  societies,  old  and  new,  without  exception,  it  gives 
its  confidence  and  support.  Its  aim  is  to  contribute 
enthusiasm  and  power,  which  shall  be  used  in  all  the  prac- 
tical undertakings  of  these  independent  organizations. 
It  ofiFers  to  them  a  common  meeting-place,  and  strives 
to  promote  that  unity  of  the  spirit  in  which  all  their 
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diversities  shall  be  made  to  serve  the  common  life  of  the 
body. 

In  his  remarkable  address,  which  cannot  be  smnmarized 
in  a  few  words,  the  president  of  the  Conference  said  that, 
in  spite  of  all  adverse  tendencies,  religion  and  the  churches 
as  its  representatives  are  still  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences at  work  in  the  training  of  the  public  conscience,  in 
the  relative  reduction  of  crime,  in  the  better  treatment 
of  criminals,  in  the  successful  preaching  of  temperance, 
in  the  solution  of  economic  problems,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  labor  question,  in  arbitration,  in  the  frankness  of 
modem  diplomacy,  in  the  reform  of  charity,  and  in  the 
decrease  of  racial  hatred  and  of  theological  antagonisms. 
His  address  was  the  more  impressive  and  powerful  be- 
cause the  Conference  believed  that  in  his  own  experience 
he  had  proved  that  the  Golden  Rule  might  successfully 
be  applied  to  the  problems  of  public  life. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  address  of  the  council  by  its 
chairman,  an  unequivocal  declaration  was  made  concern- 
ing not  only  the  influence  and  power  of  religion,  but  also 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  Conference  through  its  members 
to  stand  for  the  highest  things  in  social  and  political  life; 
to  live  up  to  the  principles  we  have  accepted  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
through  personal  action  and  influence  to  substitute  in- 
dustrial peace  for  industrial  war,  to  discourage  and  resist 
mob  rule  and  all  forms  of  anarchy,  and  to  apply  the  Golden 
Rule  as  the  highest  law  of  patriotism,  of  international 
relations,  of  social  organization,  and  of  economic  welfare. 

In  view  of  these  declarations — ^which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  declarations  of  the  Conference — it  is  recommended 
by  your  council  that  by  all  proper  means  those  religious 
sentiments  which  most  powerfully  influence  human  ac- 
tion be  made  conspicuous  in  all  the  work  of  the  churches. 
Without  sacrificing  other  interests  literary,  social,  benev- 
olent, and  sociological,  your  council  believes  that  by 
loving  and  religious  care  of  the  children,  that  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  religious  instincts  of  young  men  and  women, 
by  rejecting  all  substitutes  for  religion,  and  by  making 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man  a  reality  in  the  lives 
of  all  the  people,  our  Unitarian  churches  may  do  better 
work  than  ever  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of 
man. 

In  more  specific  terms  your  council,  in  the  name  of 
the  National  Conference,  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 
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That  for  practical  ends  and  immediate  needs  the  in- 
come of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  should  be 
largely  increased. 

That  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  Smiday  School  Society 
should  be  supported  with  more  liberality. 

That  the  Women's  Alliance  should  have  the  generous 
support  of  all  our  ministers  and  lajinen. 

TTiat  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union  should  be 
made  welcome  in  all  our  churches. 

That  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society 
should  have  wider  recognition. 

That  the  work  of  Rev.  Jasper  L.  Douthit  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Lithia  Springs  Chautauqua,  111,,  be  approved, 
and  receive  further  aid  and  comfort  from  oiu^  churches. 

That  $35,000  should  be  raised  to  complete  the  sub- 
scription of  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  at 
the  Hackley  School,  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  to  be  named  after 
Bdward  Everett  Hale. 

That  $45,000  be  raised  to  complete  the  subscription  of 
$60,000  to  endow  a  professorship  in  the  MeadviUe  Theo- 
logical School  in  memory  of  Frederick  Henry  Hedge. 

That  an  addition  of  2,000  subscribers,  necessary  to  put 
the  Christian  Register  on  an  independent  footing,  be  made 
by  canvassing  in  all  our  churches. 

That  as  soon  as  possible  a  plan  be  devised  and  ftmds 
raised  to  make  provision  for  ministers  who  at  a  suitable 
age  after  honorable  service  shall  retire  from  the  ministry. 

For  the  Coimcil,  \ 

George  Batchelor,       i 

Chairman^ 


Conference  8ermon. 


FATE  AND  FREEDOM. 
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The  creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own  will*  but 
through  him  who  has  subjected  it  in  hope;  because  the  creation 
itself  shall  be  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. — ^Romans  viii.  20,  21. 

Paul  has  been  wrestling  with  that  tremendous  force  in 
human  affairs  which  the  ancients  called  Pate,  and  thought 
stronger  than  the  gods  themselves.  He  has  felt  in  his 
own  person  the  weight  of  the  chain  which  mankind 
has  dragged  from  the  beginning,  and  has  studied  its 
action  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  he  has  a  firm 
faith  that  the  God  in  whom  he  trusts,  whose  face  he  sees 
imaged  in  the  face  of  the  Jesus  he  loves,  has  power, 
through  fate,  to  work  out  man's  freedom,  and  that  all 
mankind  are  destined  at  last  to  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God.  Hardening  of  sinner  and  suffering  of 
saint  are  alike  made  to  work  out  one  supreme  end,  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Weaker  souls,  like  Augustine  and  Calvin,  looked 
into  the  same  mystery,  and  were  appalled;  for  they  saw 
in  it  the  sure  doom  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 
They  imposed  their  diseased  thoughts  upon  multitudes 
of  still  weaker  men,  and  inflicted  untold  torture  upon 
the  whole  Church  of  God.  They  both  saw  the  bondage : 
both  were  blind  to  the  freedom  to  come  of  it.  The  direct 
influence  of  the  thought  of  Augustine  and  Calvin  is 
slowly  dying  away  in  Uie  churches;  but  the  gteat  prob- 
lem, which  Paul's  faith  partially  solved,  and  which  they 
:gave  up  as  insoluble,  remains  for  us  and  for  aU  mankind 
to-day.  This  Proteus  has  a  htmdred  forms,  and  keeps 
coming  up  imder  many  names.  At  this  very  moment, 
a  determinism, — which  is  simply  a  mild  word  for  fatal- 
ism,— a  determinism  as  strict  as  Calvin's  own,  is  com- 
ing to  the  front,  and  is  claiming  to  be  the  last  word  of 
science. 
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We  must,  of  course,  make  a  very  dear  distinction 
between  science  itself,  which  is  pure  knowledge,  and 
scientific  persons,  who  know  something  about  science. 
We  must  resist  alike  the  presumption  which  intrudes 
and  the  half-knowledge  which  dictates.  When  Tyndall, 
in  the  name  of  science,  of  which  he  knows  something, 
gives  out  a  test  for  prayer,  of  which  he  knows  very  little 
indeed,  this  is  a  presumptuous  dictation. 

But  the  subtle  mark  of  determinism  can  be  detected 
in  much  genuine,  sincere,  and  even  important  scientific 
thinking.  Many  kindly  scientists  seem  to  feel  a  sort 
of  reluctant  surprise  that  all  their  calculations  come 
out  in  terms  of  matter.  They  are  sorry,  they  cannot 
help  it;  but  so  it  is,  and  they  are  too  honest  to  hide  it. 
But,  if  all  a  banker's  dealings  are  with  dollars  and  cents, 
the  sum  total,  however  vast,  even  if  the  banker  be  a  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  himself,  will  come  out  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  So,  if  a  scientist  deals  solely  with  atoms  and 
molecules,  or  masses  of  atoms  and  molecules,  he  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  sum  total  comes  out  in  terms  of 
atoms  and  molecules. 

The  truth  is  that  the  average  scientific  man  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being  in  a  world  full  of  closed  doors 
which  he  never  dreams  of  trying  to  open, — a  world 
made  up  of  predetermined  sequences,  cause  forever 
producing  effect,  each  effect  itself  becoming  a  new  cause, 
cause  and  effect,  cause  and  effect,  following  each  other 
in  a  never  ending  and  fated  order.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  the  world  of  matter,  the  world  of  atoms,  which 
is  his  object  of  study,  the  world  where  his  duties  lie, 
is  just  such  a  closed  world,  is  just  such  a  fated,  prede- 
termined world. 

But  now  let  us  attempt  to  do  full  justice  to  him  and 
to  it;  for  the  time  has  at  last  arrived  when  man's  mind 
has  got  data  sufficient  to  form  at  least  a  first  approxi- 
mation toward  the  solution  of  the  m)^tery  of  fate  and 
freedom,  and  so  can  begin  to  draw  the  boundaries  of 
the  closed  world  and  the  open  world,  the  botmd  world 
and  the  free  world. 

Let  us  first  view  the  great  problem  in  the  large.  The 
mighty  heavens  shall  be  the  chart  we  study.  It  is  a 
glorious  winter  night.  Yonder  in  the  south  is  Orion 
with  his  golden  band,  his  golden  sword-belt  on  which 
his  jewel  of  a  nebula  is  fastened.  Westward  we  see  the 
Pleiads  weaving  their  mystic  dance,  while  south-east- 
ward is  Sirius,  walking  in  brightness,  matchless  among 
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the  stars.  Northward  the  stars  are  glittering  around 
the  pole.  Yonder  is  the  Milky  Way,  the  vast  high  road 
of  stars.  Take  in  this  mighty  pomp  of  worlds,  and  try 
with  awe  to  take  in  also  the  silent  depths  that  surroimd 
them,  the  immeasurable  ocean  in  which  each  star-island 
floats,  which  washes  all  shores  of  sun  or  planet  in  all 
space  to  all  infinity.  There  you  have  a  picture  of  Things 
as  They  Are,  on  the  grandest  possible  scale.  You  are, 
indeed,  looking  at  Things  as  They  Are;  and,  if  you 
can  interpret  what  you  see,  you  can  solve  the  mystery 
of  fate  and  freedom. 

First,  let  us  look  through  the  eyes  of  the  scientific 
man.  The  vault  over  our  heads  is  throbbing  with  stars, 
some  so  brilliant  that  they  pierce  the  eye  with  almost 
intolerable  lustre.  The  Milky  Way,  whose  ring  surrounds 
the  earth,  is  a  ring  of  stars,  each  grain  of  fiery  dust  a 
sun.  Bach  star  we  see  is  a  sun,  as  grand  or  grander 
than  our  own.  But  each  star  is  composed  wholly  of 
atoms,  and  each  atom  is  subject  to  fate;  for  fate  is  of 
the  atom.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  innumerable  mo- 
tions of  atom  and  star  are  predictable,  can  be  determined. 
The  very  attraction  of  star  to  star,  the  strange  bond  that 
ties  them  together  in  space,  is  calculable,  is  fated,  is  de- 
termined. Each  is  therefore  the  subject  of  science, 
for  the  bound  world,  the  world  of  fate,  is  the  eminent 
domain  of  science;  for  it  is  not  only  the  right,  it  is  the 
duty  of  science  to  calculate  all  that  is  calculable. 

But  there  are  innumerable  objects  which  the  unaided 
eye  cannot  see.  The  great  telescope  multiplies  the  stars 
into  a  hundred  millions,  and  each  star  is  still  subject  to 
fate.  But  there  are  still  innumerable  objects  which 
the  grandest  telescope  cannot  reveal.  Every  grain  of 
dust,  ay,  every  invisible  atom  floating  in  space,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  lie  fated  world. 

And  now,  at  last,  science  is  in  the  very  act  of  discov- 
ering the  ether  atom,  or  more  probably  a  whole  ordered 
series  of  ether  atoms,  as  complex  and  as  interlaced  as 
the  vast  series  of  earth  atoms,  of  a  smallness  so  unthink- 
able that  one  hydrogen  atom  outweighs  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  of  a  swiftness  comparable  to  the  speed 
of  light  itself.  We  may  put  aside  the  wild  h)^pothesis 
that  electricity  splits  a  hydrogen  atom  into  a  thousand 
pieces, — a  thing,  I  suppose,  all  the  power  in  the  Galaxy 
cannot  do  (certainly  all  the  fiery  force  of  Sirius  cannot 
do  it).  But  the  discovery  is  vast,  far-reaching,  intoxi- 
cating.   The  huge  pressure  of  two  cohering  hydrogen 
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atoms  imprisons  these  swift,  tiny  creatures  of  God.  Elec- 
tricity opens  for  a  moment  the  prison  doors,  and  out 
they  stream  with  their  own  inherent  swiftness,  which 
science  is  now  busy  calculating.  We  can  now  begin  to 
see  the  possibility  of  vast  worlds  composed  wholly  of 
such  atoms,  worlds  built  of  inconceivably  finer  substance 
than  the  world  we  know,  worlds  moulded  with  glorious 
ease  to  the  will  of  the  soul.  Ay,  we  can  begin  to  under- 
stand that  saying  of  the  seer  of  old,  **There  is  a  natural 
body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body."  But  fine  to  almost 
spirit-fineness  as  these  ether  atoms  are,  they  are,  never- 
theless, atoms,  subject  to  the  law  of  atoms,  which  is 
fate!  I  suppose  that  all  Galaxial  spaces  contain  un- 
counted trillions  of  such  atoms;  and,  wherever  atoms  are, 
there  fate  is.  Where,  then,  is  freedom?  Where  is  the 
land  our  spirit  longs  for?  Here  we  reach  the  primal 
truth  of  the  universe, — the  truth  upon  which  all  relig- 
ion, all  philosophy,  and  even  all  science  must  be  built. 
One  omnipotent,  one  absolutely  perfect  Substance  fills 
infinite  space  completely  up,  leaving  absolutely  no 
vacuum,  not  of  one  cubic  inch.  That  one  Substance, 
marvellously  transformed,  yet  absolutely  the  same, 
composes  the  crust  and  core  of  all  worlds  and  stms.  The 
invisible,  intangible  space,  and  the  visible,  tangible  earths 
and  suns  are  one  in  ultimate  essence;  for  God  is  the 
foundation  on  which  all  things  rest.  The  divine  Sub- 
stance, free,  spiritual,  unchanged,  fills  all  space  that 
matter  does  not  occupy.  The  free  spirit  of  God  sur- 
rounds, touches,  and  interpenetrates  all  worlds  and 
suns  in  all  galaxies.  The  infinite  ocean  of  God,  in  which 
all  world-ships  float,  that  is  the  home  of  freedom.  Fate 
is  of  the  atom,  freedom  of  the  free  spirit. 

But  now  the  inevitable  question  comes  up,  Why  the 
world  of  fate  at  all  ? 

Plato  forecasts  this  great  question  in  his  Timseus. 
There  he  asks.  Is  the  material  universe  eternal,  or  has 
it  come  into  being?  It  has  come  into  being  (ycyovev); 
for  it  is  visible,  and  all  that  is  visible  has  come  into  being. 
But,  as  the  material  universe  is  the  fairest  of  all  creations, 
it  has  come  into  being  through  the  thought  and  will  of 
the  absolutely,  the  perfectly  just,  good,  and  beautiful 
God,  who  formed  it  to  contain  all  possible  existences. 
What  the  seer  of  old  beheld  from  afar,  that  all  men  can 
begin  to  see  to-day,  clearly  and  simply,  as  the  very  foun- 
dation of  all  the  highest  thinking  and  feeling.  The 
world  of  effects  has  sprung  from  the  world  of   causes. 
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the  world  of  fate  from  the  world  of  freedom, — simply 
that  finite  spirits  might  have  a  kingdom  of  their  own, 
a  kingdom  absolutely  and  entirely  theirs,  theirs  to  govern 
or  misgovern,  but  their  own,  and  their  own  forever. 

It  is  a  curious  thought  that  the  simple  life  you  and  I 
are  now  living  requires  a  whole  solar  system  for  its  de- 
velopment. Your  life  and  mine  require  a  sun  a  mill- 
ion miles  thick,  with  a  force  of  light  and  heat  and  elec- 
tricity quite  unimaginable,  and  an  earth  vast  enough 
to  give  us  great  oceans  and  continents.  So  omnivorous 
ismani 

The  earth  we  stand  on  is  one  of  the  starry  host,  strictly 
akin  to  them,  made  of  the  same  wonderful  matter- 
stuff,  bound  together  with  the  host  of  heaven  in  one 
common  destiny.  Her  riddle  is  their  riddle;  the  method 
of  her  birth  solves  theirs.  In  infinite  love  God  builds 
his  worlds  for  his  children  to  live  in  and  to  rule.  Ay, 
he  builds  worlds  for  his  children  out  of  his  own  substance, 
as  the  pelican  makes  a  nest  for  her  young  out  of  her  own 
feathers,  and  feeds  them  with  her  own  heart's  blood. 
His  love  eternal  is  the  cause  of  all  things! 

Two  angel-lovers,  says  the  legend,  were  so  gloriously 
blest  in  their  love  that  the  other  angels  became  jeal- 
ous, and  entreated  the  Almighty  to  separate  them.  He 
did  so,  and  placed  the  two  angels  a  whole  heaven  apart. 
But,  lo!  the  love  of  the  one  angel  began  to  send  a  great 
beam  of  love-light  across  the  immeastuable  space,  while 
his  beloved  in  her  turn  answered  with  another  great 
beam  of  love-light.  On  and  on  the  beams  of  light  sped, 
until  at  last  the  two  met  in  mid-heaven,  and  formed  what 
men  now  call  the  Milky  Way.  Then  the  jealous  angels 
unplored  the  Almighty  to  destroy  a  work  so  vast,  for 
these  two  lovers  had  dared  to  usurp  the  divine  preroga- 
tive of  creation.  But  then  God  answered  them,  **What 
love  has  created,  shall  I,  who  am  the  Supreme  Love, 
destroy?''  In  that  legend,  as  in  a  glass,  let  us  behold 
the  glory  of  God.  The  whole  Milky  Way,  with  its  hun- 
dred million  suns,  is,  strictly  and  literally,  the  work  of 
the  Love  Divine,  giving  itself  away,  that  his  children 
may  excel  in  strength,  may  have  worlds  of  their  own  to 
govern.  From  one  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other  his 
love-light  shines. 

In  matter,  then,  we  see  God  veiled,  God  fettered, 
God  self -limited,  God  subject  to  fate;  for  fate  to  God 
is  that  which  God  hath  once  spoken,  and  which  cannot 
be  recalled.     Matter  is  God  in  his  humility,  is  God  mak- 
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ing  room,  and  a  kingdom  as  separate  as  possible  from  his 
own.  for  his  finite  chDdren,  in  which  they,  not  he,  may 
be  supreme.  We  may  even  dare  to  say  that  God  can 
neither  direct  nor  alter  the  motions  of  matter.  God 
has  once  and  forever  willed  these  fated  motions.  But 
man  can  both  direct  and  alter  the  motions  of  matter. 
If  he  learns  their  law,  he  can  use  them  for  his  own  benefit. 
Upon  the  world  of  matter,  which  is  the  world  of  fate, 
all  finite  freedom,  all  independent  life  of  finite  beings, 
must  be  built.  For  no  finite  being  can  manifest  him- 
self outside  of  himself  without  matter.  Here  on  our 
earth  the  painter  must  have  his  pigments,  the  sculptor 
his  stone  and  his  chisel,  the  musician  his  instrument, 
the  inventor  his  machine,  the  scholar  his  book,  the  mother 
her  household,  the  industrial  captain  his  mines,  his  fields, 
his  railroads,  his  ships  in  every  sea.  What  is  true  here 
and  now,  we  shall  find  to  be  true  everywhere,  to  all  eter- 
nity. The  world  to  come  must  have  its  ground-work 
of  matter  of  incredible  fineness  for  the  spirits  therein 
to  use,  to  enjoy,  to  govern. 

To-day  we  smile  at  the  anathemas  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  wonder  at  the  blindness  that  could  imagine 
that  salvation,  which  is  by  love,  could  possibly  be  attained, 
and  damnation,  which  is  by  hate,  could  possibly  be  averted, 
by  belief  in  a  difficult  metaphysical  proposition.  Yet 
that  old  eighth-century  monk  gave  us  one  great  sentence, 
which,  with  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  can  give 
us  the  key  to  the  thought  of  the  whole  future:  "The 
Catholic  faith  is  this.  We  worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and 
Trinity  in  Unity,  neither  confounding  the  Persons  nor 
dividing  the  Substance,'*  Stated  thus,  **We  worship  one 
God  in  Multiplicity,  and  Multiplicity  in  Unity,  neither 
confounding  the  Persons  nor  dividing  the  Substance," 
it  gives  the  exact  statement  which  the  whole  world 
waits  for.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  immense 
majority  of  mankind  has  done  one  or  the  other.  The 
rapt  Brahman,  eagerly  yearning  to  be  lost,  absorbed, 
melted  away  in  God,  feeding  that  every  separate  thing, 
worlds,  stars,  galaxies,  earths,  sea,  land,  men,  women, 
houses,  cities,  are  all  pure  illusion,  confounds  the  persons, 
vainly  striving  to  defeat  the  infinite  purpose,  which  is 
to  give  a  real  solid  kingdom  to  each  separate  soul,  to 
give  even  to  every  sparrow  a  house,  and  every  swallow 
a  nest  for  her  young  on  the  eaves  of  the  temple  of  infinity. 
The  Western  world,  on  the  other  hand,  has  seen  the 
separateness  very  clearly.    To  the  West  the  house  is 
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a  real  house,  the  star  a  star,  the  person  a  person  very 
solidly  real.  But  the  West,  as  a  whole,  has  never  yet 
seen  the  wondrous  unity,  the  identity  of  substance,  which 
lies  beneath  the  separateness,  and  makes  the  whole 
universe  one  in  God.  The  West  divides  the  substance. 
The  Brahman  and  his  disciples  despise  the  thought  of 
the  West,  because  the  West  refuses  to  confotmd  the 
persons:  the  West  holds  the  Brahman  to  be  a  mere 
dreamer,  because  he  refuses  to  divide  the  substance. 
Both  are  grandly  right:  both  are  absurdly  wrong.  Unite 
the  two  half -rights,  and  you  have  the  mystic  Hindu  striv- 
ing to  help  India  with  all  his  might,  yearning  to  deliver 
her  teeming  population  from  their  thirty  million  very 
questionable  gods  and  goddesses,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  worship  of  the  One  God  in  the  service  of  man.  Then 
you  have  the  West  consecrating  its  immense  mastery 
over  matter,  and  using  it  to  diviner  ends. 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  God  the  world  of  matter  has  pro- 
ceeded, and  thus  is  divinely  real.  The  fulness  of  God 
surrounds,  bathes,  interpenetrates  all  worlds  of  matter; 
and  thus  all  space  is  absolutely  ftdl  of  God. 

But  now  our  earth-task  is  thus  made  plain  to  us.  Our 
business  is  to  discover  and  obey  every  earth-law,  and 
so,  and  so  only,  learn  to  rule  the  earth,  and  use  it  for 
man's  benefit.  Our  business  is  to  learn  the  law  of  the 
incoming  spirit,  and,  obe)dng  that,  receive  power  to  be- 
come true  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  own  eternal  life. 
This  is  the  task  set  to  all  dwellers  in  iinite  worlds,  and 
it  is  a  genuine  stimulus  to  us  of  the  earth  to  think  and 
feel  that  we  ought  not  to  be  behind  other  planets  in  run- 
ning the  race  set  before  us. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  problem  in  the  small.  I  am 
alone  in  my  study.  I  will  anal3rze  my  own  small  sur- 
roundings. Very  plainly,  its  walls,  its  floor,  its  ceiling, 
its  contents,  belong  wholly  to  the  world  of  matter,  to 
the  world  of  fate,  and  therefore  belong  to  me.  Chairs 
and  tables,  shelves  and  books,  stay  quietly  just  where 
I  put  them;  for  they  have  no  motion  of  translation  of 
their  own.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  analyze  carefully 
the  space  contained  in  the  room.  It  is  ten  feet  high, 
and  the  air  * *fills"  it.  Fills  ?  All  the  air  in  it  fills  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  room.  All  could  be  compressed  into 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  close  to  the  floor.  Space  being 
a  plenum,  what  fills  the  rest?  Innumerable  ether  par- 
ticles (which,  like  the  air,  belong  to  fate  and  to  me,  for 
fate  is  of  the  atom)  fill  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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rest.  But  I  shall  probably  be  largely  in  excess  of  the 
fact  if  I  estimate  that  all  the  atoms  together,  air  and 
ether  alike,  could  be  compressed  into  a  space  one  foot 
from  the  floor.  What  fills  the  other  nine-tenths  of 
my  room?  This  vast,  unexplained  remainder  is  pure 
substance,  pure  spirit,  not  subject  to  fate, — for  fate  is 
of  the  atom, — ^but  regnant,  supreme,  causal,  control- 
ling. The  free  spirit,  whose  touch,  whose  inspiration 
my  whole  soul  longs  for,  is  around  me,  ready  for  my 
call,  ready  to  teach,  to  guide,  to  comfort,  to  inspire. 
The  mighty  truth  I  saw  in  the  vast  heavens  comes  back 
to  me  in  my  little  room.  Great  thanks  I  give  for  this 
tiny  realm  of  fate,  which  is  my  very  own ;  for  the  whole 
is  the  divine  love  crystallized,  turned  into  wood  and 
stone  and  iron  and  air  and  ether  for  my  sake.  But  I 
adore  the  ever-present  Spirit,  who  is  the  Divine  Love 
touching  me  here  and  now,  the  Divine  Love  asking  for 
mine,  beseeching  me  to  allow  that  love  to  lead  me  into 
all  truth,  asking  my  permission  to  bless  me,  to  guard 
me  from  wronging  myself  or  others,  to  help  me  to  help 
and  bless  other  souls  equally  dear  and  precious  in  his 
sight. 

And  now,  at  last,  I  shall  venture  to  analyze  a  space 
smaller  yet.  I  expand  my  lungs,  and  **fill"  them  with 
the  surrounding  air,  whose  force  passes  into  my  blood, 
causing  it  to  tingle  with  joyous  life.  The  air  I  breathe 
in  is  part  of  the  closed  world,  part  of  the  divine  power 
which  God  has  subjected  to  fate.  Each  particle  goes 
just  where  it  is  driven,  having  no  power  whatever  of 
directing  its  motion  of  translation  from  within.  With 
every  breath  I  breathe  in  innumerable  ether  atoms. 
They  enter  my  lungs  together  with  the  air,  tmimaginably 
small,  unimaginably  swift  and  subtle  in  their  motions 
though  they  are.  Though  they  prophesy  to  me  that 
the  ether  body,  which  they  keep  forming  for  me  within 
my  "natural"  body,  is  destined  to  be  the  fit  habitation 
for  my  spirit,  when  that  is  bidden  to  enter  larger  halls 
of  time,  those  spirit-like  ether  atoms  are,  nevertheless, 
as  completely  subject  to  fate  as  the  air  atoms  are.  But 
the  anal3^is  of  my  room  has  taught  me  that  air  and 
ether  together  do  not  fill  one-tenth  part  of  my  expanded 
lungs.  What  fills  the  rest  (space  being  a  plenum)? 
There  is  only  one  answer.  The  rest  of  the  space  is  filled 
with  substance  which  is  not  matter;  filled,  that  is,  with 
the  very  presence  of  the  free  spirit  of  God.  The  eternal 
Power,  Wisdom,  Righteousness,  Love,  come  inside  my 
body  with  every  breath. 
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"Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet, 


ft 


says  our  beloved  Tennyson.  But  breathing  is  still  very 
near!  And,  when  I  take  in  God  at  each  breath,  I  can, 
if  I  will,  send  a  portion  of  that  divinest  air  through  my 
whole  body,  mind,  and  soul.  That  will  regenerate  heart 
and  will,  body  and  spirit  alike.  The  mystery  I  beheld 
in  the  midnight  heavens  is  revealed  in  eadi  act  of  breath- 
ing. Says  Daniel  to  Belshazzar,  **The  God,  in  whose 
hands  thy  breath- is,  thou  hast  not  glorified."  But  who 
among  men  yet  knows  how  to  glorify  God  by  the  breath  ? 
If  only  the  sainted  souls  could  fully  learn  how  to  do 
this,  there  would  be  very  few  sickly  saints  in  this  world, 
and  the  life  of  all  the  saints  would  be  not  only  far  more 
joyous,  active,  vigorous,  but  far  more  God-like,  far  more 
blessing  and  blessed  than  it  is  to-day. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  say  here,  "After  this  I  shall 
hardly  dare  to  breathe."  Why  not  rather  say:  "After 
this  I  shall  breathe  nothing  but  joyous  breath,  for  it  is 
God  himself  who  is  breathing  into  my  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life.     Now  I  begin  to  realize  that  I  am  a  living  soul!" 

II.  We  ourselves  are  the  meeting-points  of  the  two 
worlds, — the  world  of  freedom  and  the  world  of  fate. 
Our  bodies  are  of  matter,  and  therefore  of  fate;  for  fate 
is  of  the  atom.  Oiu*  spirit-bodies  are  now,  and  ever  will 
be,  of  matter,  however  inconceivably  refined.  But 
our  spirits  themselves  are  of  the  free,  the  open  world. 
Partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  they,  his  children,  in- 
herit directly  his  life,  which  is  the  law  of  their  being. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  kingdom  of  fate,  which 
his  divine,  self-sacrificing  love  has  given  to  us.  What 
a  grand  legacy  of  blessing  it  has  brought  us,  and  what 
untold  wealth  it  still  has  in  store  for  us!  Let  us  thank 
God  for  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  fit  symbol  of 
the  love  divine  itself,  part  of  which  he  is;  for  the  moon 
that  walks  in  brightness;  for  the  stars  that  share  our 
mighty  destiny.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  earth,  our 
mother,  most  intimately  our  own  of  all  God's  stars. 
Ours  are  its  oceans,  its  continents,  its  islands,  its  fertile 
valleys,  its  lofty  mountains,  its  siunmer  verdure,  its 
winter  robe  of  white,  its  teeming  fruitfulness,  its  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills,  ours,  too,  the  vast  forces  concealed 
in  her  bosom ;  for  God  has  committed  all  into  our  hands, 
has  put  all  things  under  our  feet. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  our  bodies,  for  the  human  body 
is  the  masterpiece  of  fate.     What  a  house  for  the  sotd 
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it  is!  How  amazing  is  the  co-ordination  of  the  body 
to  its  world!  Through  the  five  gates  of  the  senses  the 
great  world  around  us  enters  into  our  consciousness, 
and  so  becomes  our  own.  Let  us  thank  God  for  hand 
and  eye,  for  heart  and  lungs,  for  the  million  million  co- 
ordinations of  nerve  and  brain,  whereby  the  whole  can 
be  represented  in  pictures  to  thought.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  this  wondrous  power  of  self-healing  that  it  has, 
this  fluent  capacity  to  repair  its  own  waste,  this  wealth 
of  resource  whereby  life  cures  its  own  wounds.  The 
vis  mediccUrix  natiircdj  which  is  the  wonder  of  medical 
science,  what  is  it  but  the  stored-up  providences  of  in- 
numerable ages,  in  each  moment  of  which  the  body 
was  becoming  more  and  more  fitted  to  its  world?  I 
view  this  never-ending  process  as  a  wondrous  union  of 
fate  and  freedom.  Each  fresh  gain  of  the  bodily  organ- 
ism was  made  by  the  co-operation  of  the  free  desire  and 
will  of  some  living  creature  with  the  free  spirit  of  God. 
who  thus  gained  a  new  entrance  for  blessing  into  the 
world  of  time.  The  gain  thus  freely  made  became  a 
finer  fate,  and  was  secured  to  the  whole  race  of  living 
beings. 

This  wonderful  process  is  going  on  all  the  time.  All 
men  have  their  sublime  moments.  It  is  each  man's 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  he  fails  to  use  such 
moments  to  bless  himself  and  his  race.  Such  fine  op- 
portunities are  the  meeting-point  of  earth  and  heaven. 
They  are  God's  opportunity  to  work  joyously  with  his 
children,  using  their  brain,  hand,  and  heart,  and  so 
getting  a  foothold  upon  the  solid  earth,  and  entering 
into  the  bodies,  souls,  and  lives  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Here  lies  the  immense  value  to  the  whole 
world  of  the  insight,  the  ivisdom,  the  character,  and  the 
life  of  Jesus.  Tie  grand  difiiculty  lies,  not  in  the  di- 
vine love  itself, — ^for  that  fills  all  worlds  and  spaces, — 
but  in  bringing  that  love  to  bear  upon  human  lives, 
bringing  it  wiUiin  the  range  of  human  consciousness, 
giving  it  the  opportunity  of  making  itself  flesh  and  dwell- 
ing among  us.  With  free  heart  and  steadfast  will,  Jesus 
offered  up  his  whole  being  to  the  love  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man.  And  now  his  thought  is  becoming 
organized,  becoming  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
part  of  man's  divinest  fate. 

It  is  the  fated  world  that  has  handed  down  to  us  all 
the  treasimes  of  the  past.  Every  heroic  deed  was  done 
with  free  heart,  was  the  spontaneous  gift  of  some  great 
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soul,  touched  by  the  fire  of  the  free  spirit  of  God.  Once 
done,  it  crystallized  into  fate,  which  sent  the  tale  of 
heroic  daring  down  to  the  remotest  future.  Not  for 
Sparta  alone  did  Leonidas  die.  He  and  his  brave  three 
hundred  are  to-day  part  of  the  world's  garnered  wealth. 
Every  noble  thought  came  out  of  a  free  soul,  inspired 
by  the  free  spirit.  Once  uttered,  it  belongs  to  all  men 
forever.  From  a  free  and  happy  heart  that  drank  deep 
of  the  free  spirit,  Jesus  poured  forth  his  great  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Once  uttered,  it  belonged  to  the  fated 
world,  and  to-day  is  part  of  our  sublimest  fate. 

The  illustrations  are  numberless.  The  mediaeval  monks 
built  in  England  cathedral  after  cathedral,  built  witli 
free  heart  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  man. 
To-day  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  York  and  Lincoln, 
Westminster  and  Canterbury,  are  splendid  parts  of 
England's  grander  fate. 

But  why  should  I  say  more?  All  literature,  all  art, 
all  science,  all  invention,  all  noble  architecttu'e,  all  great 
institutions,  all  the  gains  of  man,  in  short,  are  made 
sure  to  us  by  the  world  of  fate.  But  what  an  appeal 
to  all  of  us  ^s  is!  The  present  moment  to  each  of  us 
is  the  instant  of  free  choice.  Once  gone,  it  mingles  with 
all  the  fated  past.  Here  is  the  place  and  now  is  the  time 
for  drinking  in  the  free  spirit,  of  living  its  free  life,  and 
so  of  sending  down  our  blessing  to  our  diildren's  children. 

III.  But  the  world  of  fate  has  its  darker  side.  We 
must  not  shrink  from  looking  into  that,  though  things 
which  might  tax  the  faith  of  God's  truest  sons  may  be 
seen  there. 

First,  then,  the  very  construction  of  the  fated  world 
brings  certain  tremendous  liabihties, — liabilities  insep- 
arable from  its  very  existence.  God  is  the  author  of 
a  vast  plan  of  world-Ufe,  in  which  plan  is  of  necessity 
involved  the  evil  which  all  bad  conditions  bring  about. 
Here  is  a  low-lying  valley  heated  by  a  tropic  sun.  Swamps 
and  jtmgles  fill  its  bottom.  All  the  conditions  of  fever 
are  present.  Until  those  conditions  are  changed  by 
men  who  know  how  to  change  them,  fever  will  rack  the 
bones  of  those  who  live  there.  No  special  pleading 
can  remove  the  divine  responsibility  for  such  a  state 
of  things.  Again,  human  ignorance,  bom  into  a  world 
like  this,  is  practically  certain  to  transgress  the  laws 
of  a  world  which  it  does  not  know.  It  is  vain  sophistry 
to  try  to  argue  that  God  is  not  responsible  for  placing 
ignorant  persons  on  an  earth  whose  complex  laws  are 
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sure  to  injure  those  who  do  not  know  them.  God  has 
built  for  us  an  earth  so  filled  with  power  that  only  strength 
and  wisdom  can  wield  it.  But  what  if,  as  so  often, 
weakness  and  folly  are  in  command?  What,  then,  can 
we  say?  The  creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity, 
not  willingly.  The  vanity  (that  is,  the  sense  of  striving 
in  vain  against  the  vast  forces  of  the  material  world)  is 
a  terrible  experience,  enough  to  paralyze  the  strength 
of  the  strong,  and  to  turn  to  fear  the  courage  of  the  brave. 
God  does  not  willingly  make  his  beloved  children  sub- 
ject to  this  tremendous  power,  which  sometimes  seems 
so  friendly,  sometimes  so  hostile.  If  man  could  gain 
his  complete  manhood  without  this,  it  would  have  been 
avoided.  But  aU  curtailing  of  the  forces  of  the  world 
would  be  a  diminishing  of  the  kingdom  of  man.  Those 
forces  are  vast,  because  man's  possibilities  are  vast, 
because  man  is  of  royal  blood.  His  faculties  match  his 
kingdom,  which  is  the  whole  world  of  fate.  Take  away 
from  him  province  after  province  of  that  kingdom,  simply 
because  he  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  rule  them,  and 
his  powers  would  shrivel  up  in  exact  proportion. 

But  now  we  must  prepare  to  look  at  the  very  darkest 
and  deepest  miseries  which  have  devastated  our  world. 
First,  then,  the  most  awfid,  by  far,  of  all  these  is  man's 
cruelty  to  man.  Let  us  dare  to  look  at  all  these  horrors 
from  the  divine  side.  The  dream  of  a  God  dwelling  in 
eternal  calm,  a  God  impassive,  far  removed  **from  the 
sphere  of  our  sorrow,"  is  simply  impossible  to-day.  It 
has  given  place  to  the  truer  thought  of  a  God  infinitely 
sensitive  to  every  vibration,  to  every  pulse,  to  every 
cry,  to  every  pain  of  every  creature,  of  a  God  who  not 
only  does  not  willingly  afflict  nor  grieve  the  children 
of  men,  but  who  suffers  when  his  children  suffer.  Our 
grief  grieves  his  loving  spirit.  When,  then,  man's  cru- 
elty to  man  becomes  colossal,  becomes  fiendish,  and  when 
human  despair  rises  to  madness,  then  we  can  see  in 
awful  vision  the  divine  agony,  Jesus  on  the  cross  his 
symbol  and  type, — Jesus  jeered  and  cursed  by  the  men 
he  longed  to  save  from  themselves;  God  in  his  humilia- 
tion, stretching  out  vain  hands  of  help  to  rescue  his 
beloved  children,  who  madly,  with  curses,  refuse  his  help. 
Nothing  can  stop  man's  cruelty  to  man  except  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  of  love  and  peace  and  good  will.  That 
the  free  spirit  of  God  is  engaged  without  rest  in  spread- 
ing through  the  agency  of  free  human  wills,  who,  touched 
with  fire  from  heaven,  preach  as  Jesus  preached,  and 
love  as  Jesus  loved. 
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Next  in  awfulness  are  those  great  catastrophes  which 
come  with  fearful  swiftness  from  time  to  time, — plague 
and  earthquake  and  storm, — all  possible  in  a  fated  world, 
the  laws  of  which  God  having  once  willed  cannot  alter. 

Foul  disease,  in  a  fated  world,  must  be  fought  and 
conquered  by  men  and  women  equipped  with  love  and 
knowledge,  men  and  women  who,  with  free  heart,  de- 
vote themselves  to  service  in  this  great  war.  The  free 
spirit  of  God  loves  to  inspire  such  souls  with  wisdom  and 
courage  and  hope  and  joy  in  the  splendid  struggle  against 
the  foes  of  man's  strength  and  beauty.  It  has  bem  my 
happy  fortune  to  be  in  touch  with  the  grand  enthusiasm, 
the  ceaseless  endeavor,  the  prophetic  sense  of  a  sure 
final  victory  that  such  men  and  women  bring  to  their 
chosen  battlefield. 

Earthquake  and  volcano  are  phenomena  inseparable 
from  a  slowly  cooling  globe,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
mighty  plan  on  which  all  worlds  and  galaxies  are  built, 
are  part  of  the  fated  world  which  God,  having  once  willed, 
cannot  alter.  Such  an  appalling  catastrophe  as  the 
destruction  of  St.  Pierre  by  the  volcano  Mont  Pel6e 
has  led  many  even  to  question  the  perfect  goodness  of 
God.  But  G^xi  himself  cannot  stop  the  eruption  of  Mont 
Pel6e,  though  it  destroyed  in  a  moment  thirty  thousand 
human  lives;  for  God  has  already  willed  the  earth  with 
all  its  tremendous  forces. 

Such  considerations  as  these  are  destined  to  modify 
profoundly  the  attitude  of  the  religious  world,  not  by 
taking  away  trust  in  God,  but  by  replacing  a  blind  trust 
by  a  trust  open-eyed.  It  will  not  stop  prayer,  which 
is  communion  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  present  God, 
but  it  will  stop  all  futile  prayers,  and  will  put  fruitful 
prayers  in  their  place.  All  prayers  are  futile  which, 
if  answered,  would  narrow  and  impoverish  the  king- 
dom of  man,  which  is  the  whole  fated  world.  All  prayers 
are  fruitful  which  tend,  by  bringing  the  free  spirit  of 
God  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  to  in- 
crease man's  power  to  rule  his  fate-kingdom  wisely 
and  well;  for  then  all  mankind  share  the  blessing  that 
the  prayer  has  brought. 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  what  prayer  can  do,  and  what 
it  cannot  do.  It  can  always  bring  courage  to  meet  any 
and  every  possible  destiny:  it  can  always  bring  coolness 
and  calmness,  which  again  and  again  bring  safety  in 
the  midst  of  peril,  where  fear  and  panic  would  surely 
fail.     But,  when  human  strength  and  skill  have  done 
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their  uttermost  in  vain,  then  the  prayer  of  faith  casts 
itself  fearlessly  into  the  everlasting  arms,  to  be  carried 
whither  it  knows  not.  '*  Though  thou  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  thee." 

Elijah  stands  upon  the  mount  before  the  Ivord.  And, 
lo!  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  wind.  The  great  ship  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  hurricane;  the  wind  howls  through  the  rigging;  the 
waves  dash  upon  the  deck,  resistless  in  their  fury.  The 
leak  is  slowly  gaining  on  the  pumps;  the  sailors  are  wea- 
ried out ;  and  the  passengers,  men,  women,  and  children, 
begin  to  know  that  the  end  is  near.  They  put  up  their 
prayer,  but  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  wind.  All  the  prayers 
of  all  mankind  could  not  alter  the  force  of  a  single  blast, 
the  beat  of  a  single  wave;  for  all  these  are  part  of  the 
fated  world.  What,  then,  can  prayer  do?  It  can  hear 
the  voice  which  whispers:  **It  is  I.  Be  not  afraid," 
which  speaks  of  a  care  that  lasts  through  life,  through 
death,  and  beyond  death  into  the  great  eternity. 

"My  bark  may  sink, 

And  I  may  drink 
A  hasty  death  in  the  bitter  sea ; 

But  all  that  I  leave 

In  the  ocean  wave 
May  be  slipped  and  spared,  and  no  loss  to  me." 

And  after  the  wind  an  earthquake,  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire;  and  after  the  fire  a  still, 
small  voice.  When  the  volcano  belches  forth  ruin  and 
death,  when  the  mountain  shakes  with  the  rush  of  its 
fiery  breath,  what  can  the  still,  small  voice  say?  To 
stay  the  volcano  is  impossible,  for  the  force  of  the  fated 
world  is  in  it.  What,  then,  can  that  voice  of  the  fiee 
spirit  of  God  say?  "When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  the  rivers  shall  not  over- 
flow thee.  When  thou  passest  through  the  fire,  thou 
shalt  not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee."  "Beloved  son,  beloved  daughter,  through  the 
flame  I  am  bearing  thee  on  my  bosom  to  thy  home  and 
mine." 

All  the  prayers  of  all  mankind  cannot  alter  the  essen- 
tial conditions  under  which  all  human  life  on  this  earth 
must  be  lived.  AU  prayers  which  do  not  respect  those 
conditions  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  But  the  humblest 
prayer  can  bring  submission  to  the  inevitable,  can  bring 
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power  to  do  or  bear.  The  simplest  prayer  of  love  helps, 
in  God,  the  soul  beloved;  for  it  makes  the  beloved  soul 
more  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  God's  present  spirit.  God 
enters  into  the  simple  prayer,  carries  its  tender  solici- 
tude to  the  beloved  soul,  and  mingles  with  it  a  touch  of 
his  own  divine  love  and  care.  The  simple  prayer  has 
opened  a  way  by  which  he  himself  can  enter  and  bless. 

Who  can  measure  the  force  of  cumulative  prajrer? 
Here  is  an  Irish  girl,  a  simple  cook,  not  very  wise,  not 
very  learned,  not  very  noble.  But  she  has  heard  that 
the  good  old  pope,  whom  she  has  long  loved  and  ven- 
erated from  afar,  is  dead ;  and  she  is  told  that  the  prayers 
of  the  whole  great  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout 
the  world  are  to  rise  incessantly  to  the  holy  spirit  of  God, 
that  he  may  guide  to  a  right  and  wise  choice  the  princes 
of  the  Churdb,  gathered  together  from  the  fotu*  winds 
in  the  Btemal  City.  I  dare  say  that  in  Rome,  as  every- 
where, there  was  plenty  of  wire-pulling,  plenty  of  secret 
meetings  to  plan  the  election  of  this  or  that  favorite 
candidate.  There  was  worldly  ambition,  there  was 
self-seeking,  I  dare  say,  in  abundance  in  this  or  that 
man  or  set  of  men.  But  that  simple  Irish  girl,  and 
a  hundred  million  of  simple  souls  like  her,  put  up  their 
prayers  that  that  great  conclave  should  be  guided  by  the 
Btemal  Spirit  to  the  right  choice  of  the  b^t  man  to  fill 
a  post  which  is  still  the  most  important  one  in  the  whole 
Church  of  God.  The  cumulative  force  of  a  htmdred 
million  praying  souls  moved  that  conclave  as  the  wind 
moves  the  sea,  and  all  self-seeking  ambitions  bent  before 
it,  and  all  mean  motives  went  down;  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  a  simple,  beautiftd,  learned,  pious,  and  loving  soul, 
whom  may  God  assist  in  every  endeavor  to  lift  up  the 
Chiuch  of  God! 

IV.  Brothers  and  sisters,  otu*  hour  of  earnest  speech 
and  earnest  hearing  is  fast  drawing  to  its  close,  and  I 
urge  you  first  to  ponder  deeply  upon  the  absolute  fixity 
of  the  laws  of  the  fated  world.  The  higher  your  ideal, 
the  more  urgently  do  I  entreat  you  to  strive  to  compre- 
hend this,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  If  you  refuse 
to  do  this,  then  your  ideal  will  beat  its  splendid  wings 
in  vain  against  those  iron  bars,  though  it  may  not  know 
what  it  is  that  tears  and  lacerates  them.  You  build 
your  wall,  you  span  your  bridge,  you  excavate  your 
timnel ;  and,  if  you  disregard  those  fated  laws,  wall,  bridge, 
and  ttmnel  will  fall  on  you  in  ruin.  It  has  taken  ages 
for  mankind  to  learn  this,  but  at  last  it  is  pretty  thoroughly 
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learned  in  common  things.  It  is  the  duty  of  men  of 
religion  to  study  carefully  how  these  fated  laws  run 
through  all  things  visible  and  invisible;  for  all  things 
belong  to  the  fated  world. 

Next,  I  bid  you,  with  joy  unspeakable,  thank  the  Eter- 
nal Goodness  for  the  whole  universe  of  fate  and  freedom, 
of  things  and  souls.  Plant  your  feet  firmly  on  the  solid 
rock  of  fate,  and  feel  the  divine  air  of  freedom  blow- 
ing around  you.  Fair  and  large  is  the  city  of  God,  which 
he  hath  builded  for  his  earthly  children,  and  wherein 
he  dwells  with  them.  No  terms  of  science,  however 
accurate,  can  do  more  than  measure  its  lofty  walls, 
or  analyze  the  gold  of  its  streets,  or  number  the  several 
gems  that  adorn  its  gates,  or  describe  its  rivers  of  purest 
water,  its  trees  of  healing,  its  gardens  of  paradise.  Only 
words  of  poet  or  prophet,  of  saint  or  sage,  words  of  song 
or  psalm,  of  praise  or  prayer,  of  rapture  or  of  ecstasy, 
can  even  hint  at  its  unspeakable  glory, — the  glory  of 
God,  the  glory  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  Eternal  Lover  of 
all  sotds,  who  forever  surrounds,  encircles,  embraces, 
all  the  children  of  his  love. 

The  devout  Catholic  feels  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  is  the  very  centre  and  core  of  his  religion.  When 
the  bread  and  wine  are  consecrated,  the  moment  of  mo- 
ments has  arrived.  It  is  the  elevation  of  the  host.  Pros- 
trate in  praj^r,  the  whole  vast  congregation  behold  the 
very  body  of  their  ascended  Lord.  They  partake  of 
that,  feed  their  souls  on  that,  life  direct  from  God  flows 
into  them  from  that. 

Brothers,  I  bid  you  look,  as  through  a  lens,  through 
that  consecrated  wafer.  What  the  devout  Catholic, 
looking  into  that,  beholds  for  one  exalted  moment,  in 
one  sacred  thing,  do  you  behold  in  all  moments,  in  all 
things.  Then  shall  the  earth  itself,  ay,  suns,  systems, 
galaxies,  be  seen  as  your  consecrated  wafer,  as  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  the  Infinite  Love  that  gives  itself 
away  for  you.  Your  bodies  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
divine  self-sacrifice,  of  the  love  all  love  excelling,  of  the 
love  that  obliterates  itself  for  your  sakes.  The  Infinite 
Power  stands  aside  that  you  may  have  power,  and  ex- 
ercise that  power  upon  the  worlds  his  power  and  wisdom 
have  made  for  your  sakes.  Your  souls  are  the  offspring 
of  that  love  itself.  Sons  and  daughters  of  the  Eternal 
One,  you  inherit  all  things  in  the  one  universe  which 
he  fills  with  himself.  It  is  your  blest  privilege  to  search 
out  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God ;  for  all  power 
to  do  all  things  is  given  you  in  heaven  and  earth. 
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In  a  world  like  this,  which  is  penetrated  through 
and  through  by  Spirit,  we  must  not  be  astonished  at  any 
happiness  that  comes,  any  thought  that  clears,  any 
vision  that  guides,  any  inspiration  that  suggests,  any 
swift  prophetic  glance  that,  as  with  a  lightning  flash, 
illumines  the  darkness  of  the  days  to  be.  We  must  ex- 
pect great  things  to  happen,  great  discoveries  to  be  made, 
great  advances  to  take  place  along  all  the  lines  of  man's 
need  or  man's  glory.  Why  should  we  be  astonished 
if  here  and  now  our  hearts  bum  within  us  as  God  talks 
with  us  by  the  way? 

Father,  thy  spirit  fills  all  worlds  and  all  spaces,  thy 
spirit  fills  this  earth  of  ours,  thy  spirit  fills  this  house 
in  which  we  now  are  sitting.  May  we  breathe  in  thy 
spirit  now,  inhale  its  love  and  wisdom.  We  are  here  to 
present  ourselves  before  thee.  May  we  be  part  of  thine 
uplift,  part  of  thy  divine  message  and  greeting  to  the 
dajrs  to  come.  May  we  give  ourselves  up  to  social  ser- 
vice, to  the  bringing  in  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  this 
thine  earth.    Amen. 
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TWENTIETH   REGULAR   MEETING   OF   THE   NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE   OF   UNITARIAN  AND    OTHER 

CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES. 


The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches  held  its  twentieth  session  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  September  2 1-24.  The  following  is  a  detailed  report 
of  the  business  proceedings  and  the  addresses  immedi- 
ately relating  to  them. 

Monday  Evening. 

At  8  P.M.  services  of  worship  were  held  in  the  Casino 
at  the  head  of  the  Steel  Pier,  in  which  all  the  sessions 
of  the  Conference  were  held.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Sjrracuse,  N.Y. 

Tuesday  Homing. 

A  religious  service  was  conducted  in  the  hall  of  the 
Rudolf  Hotel  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  of  Boston,  Mass. 

At  9.30  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  introduced  Hon. 
Franklin  P.  Stoy,  mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 

THE  MAYOR'S  ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  see  the  difference  between  various  dele- 
gations that  come  to  Atlantic  City.  And  I  cannot  help 
but  think  of  these  words,  *'How  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  1"  I  want 
to  congratulate  Atlantic  City  upon  receiving  a  delegation 
like  this.  I  want  to  congratulate  ourselves,  too,  in  hav- 
ing the  weather  conditions  as  they  are  to-day.     It  is  some- 
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times  asked  of  the  mayor  why  it  is  that  such  weather 
conditions  exist  in  Atlantic  City,  especially  while  we  are 
holding  conventions.  This  question  has  not  been  asked 
me  to-day,  but  I  have  prayed  for  this  weather  for  your 
sake.  I  understand  this  is  your  twentieth  convention, 
that  you  have  passed  a  score  of  years  in  this  good  work, 
and  that  you  are  here  to-day  to  determine  and  to  learn 
something  better,  perhaps,  than  you  have  ever  known. 
We  are  glad  that  you  have  selected  this  place  to  do  it. 
All  the  way  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  I  under- 
stand your  delegates  have  come  to  this  shore,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  being  together  with  each  other  here, 
but  to  see  and  to  know  whether  the  water  is  salt  here 
as  it  is  in  the  Pacific.  I  trust  that  this  will  be  a  profitable 
meeting  to  yom*  organization,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
Atlantic  City  extends  to  you  a  hearty  welcome, — ^not 
only  a  welcome,  but  the  freedom  of  the  city.  We  want 
you  to  enjoy  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen  here,  and  we 
know  that,  when  you  are  selecting  a  place  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  you  will  not  forget  that  the  latchstring 
of  Atlantic  City  hangs  outside.     [Applause]. 

The  President. — ^Your  Honor,  on  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gates assembled  here  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  cor- 
dial welcome  to  Atlantic  City,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
furthermore  for  having  the  foresight  of  getting  up  your 
storm  last  week.  [Laughter].  It  was  a  consideration  we 
jhardly  expected.  And,  as  we  are  meeting  in  conjunc- 
Ttion  with  another  denomination  which  needs  more  water 
than  we  do,  it  was  especially  kind  not  to  postpone  it. 
[Laughter.]  We  also  thank  you  for  the  freedom  of  the 
vcity,  and,  should  any  of  our  unruly  members  need  your 
protection,  we  are  siu'e  they  will  receive  it.  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  your  kindness. 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  briefly  this  morning  on 
■"Some  Evidences  of  the  Growth  of  Practical  Relig- 
ion."    [See  page  55  for  President's  Address]. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Walter  F,  Greenman,  the  follow- 
ing assistant  secretaries  were  elected:  Rev.  William 
Channing  Brown,  Rev.  Ernest  Charles  Smith,  Frank 
H.  Burt,  WilUam  T.  Salter. 

On  motion  the  following  ushers  were  elected:  W.  L. 
Walsh,  H.  S.  Mitchell,  W.  S.  Nichols,  L.  M.  Greenman. 

Resolutions  concerning  the  conduct  of  business  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys  of  Boston : — 
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Voted,  That  the  officers  of  the  Conference  be  seated  and  vote 
with  other  members  of  the  body. 

Voted,  That  the  committees  usually  appointed  be  now  appointed 
by  the  chair, — ^a  Committee  on  Credentials  of  five  persons,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  of  five  persons,  and  a  Business  Committee 
of  ten  persons,  to  which  all  resolutions  offered  shall  be  referred 
without  debate. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: — 
Committee  on  Credentials:  Prescott  Keyes,  Rev.  C.  J. 
Staples,  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore,  Rev.  Hobart  Clark,  Rev. 
W.  Channing  Brown;  Committee  on  Business:  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Cummings,  Fisher  A.  Baker,  Samuel  R.  Bond, 
Miss  Emma  C.  Low,  Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John,  W.  T. 
Crandall,  Mrs.  Thomas  Talbot,  Edward  Marsh,  S.  W. 
Fay,  Rev.  R.  W.  Boynton;  Committee  on  Nominations: 
Charles  W.  Ames,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Henry  Pick- 
ering, Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Frothing- 
ham. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Business  shall  report  on  every 
subject  referred  to. 

voted,  That  the  programme  be  carried  out  as  prepared,  except 
when  modified  by  the  Business  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  council  was  read  by  the  chairman, 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer.    [See  page  65.] 

The  president  next  introduced  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
D.D.,  president  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Rev.  Dr.  EuoT. — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  renew  on  this  platform  our  former  rela- 
tions, and  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  honored  chief.  Thirty- 
nine  years  ago,  sir,  to-day  you  were  the  young  soldier 
in  the  army  of  national  imity  at  the  battle  of  Fisher's 
Hill,  and  ever  since  you  have  been  one  of  our  leaders, — 
a  leader  of  the  forces  of  civic  righteousness  and  religious 
unity;  and  we  are  glad  indeed  to  line  up  again  to  your 
guiding.    [55ee  page  76  for  Dr.  Eliot's  address.] 

'  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  secretary  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Alliance,  addressed  the  Conference;  and  a  report 
of  the  International  Council  of  Unitarian  Churches  was 
presented  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  secretary.  [See 
page  85  for  Mrs.  Fifield's  address,  and  page  90  for  Mr. 
Wendte's  report.] 
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SOUTHERN  EDUCATION. 

The  president  then  announced  that  thirty  minutes 
would  be  given  to  the  representatives  of  Southern  ed- 
ucational institutions,  and  introduced  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Tuskegee,  who  was  received  with  applause. 

Robert  W:  Tayu)r. — In  nearly  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  white  men  are  asking  themselves,  "How 
shall  we  solve  the  problem  growing  out  of  the  presence 
of  dark-skinned  races?"  In  this  coimtry  the  misan- 
thrope proposes  extermination;  the  visionary,  coloniza- 
tion; the  brave  and  practical,  education.  Were  it  pos- 
sible, I  do  not  believe  there  is  meanness  enough  in  the 
world  to  accomplish  the  former:  I  do  believe  there  is 
goodness  enough  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  help  con- 
summate the  latter.  This  is  an  age  of  social  sympathy, 
an  age  when  men  were  never  less  inclined  to  act  upon 
the  brutal  principle  that  one's  elevation  is  conditioned 
by  another's  degradation.  And  from  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  the  effective  agitator,  to  Charles  William  Eliot, 
America's  foremost  educator  [applause],  from  William 
Ellery  Channing,  the  great  preacher,  to  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  hiunanity's  friend  and  teacher,  the  Unitarians  have 
been  among  the  first  to  accept  this  ftmdamental  truth. 
We  are  not  here  to  remind  you  of  it  lest  you  forget  and 
ally  yoiuselves  with  those  who  would  adopt  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  oppression  and  repression,  but  to 
teU  you  of  that  work  to  the  success  of  which  you  have 
contributed  so  largely. 

The  presiding  genius  of  this  work  is  Booker  Washing- 
ton. It  was  he  whose  tuition  was  paid  by  a  good  Uni- 
tarian when  he  was  a  struggling  student  at  Hampton. 
It  was  he  who  came  to  jpu  a  few  years  later,  crowned 
with  a  mission  and  his  tongue  aflame  with  a  message, — 
a  message  that  was  charged  with  eloquence,  saturated 
-with  wisdom,  and  throbbing  with  sincerity.  That  mes- 
sage fell  upon  willing  ears  and  touched  s)rmpathetic 
hearts,  because  you  knew,  as  did  he,  that  ignorance 
solves  no  problems,  rights  no  wrongs,  exalts  no  civili- 
zation,  saves  no  race. 

Through  the  help  and  encouragement  which  you  and 
others  have  given  Dr.  Washington,  what  has  he  accom- 
plished in  twenty-two  years?  The  Tuskegee  Institute 
is  the  answer.     It  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be 
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hid.  But  the  2,300  acres  of  land  it  covers,  the  62  build- 
ings  it  owns,  the  34  different  industries  that  are  there 
taught,  the  1,500  students  that  attend  it  yearly,  but  faintly 
measure  its  true  worth.  Its  deeper  and  most  significant 
meaning  lies  in  the  spiritual  force  that  emanates  from 
that  institution, — sl  force  that  is  silent,  subtile,  irresisti- 
ble, bom  of  toil,  of  struggle,  of  sacrifice.  This  is  the  force 
that  more  than  six  thousand  men  and  women  who  have 
gone  out  from  Tuskegee  during  the  last  twenty  years 
are  applying  to  their  lever  of  enthusiasm  for  the  social 
and  economic  uplift  of  their  benighted  brethren  in  every 
State  in  the  South.  [Applause.]  Of  the  far-reaching 
results  of  their  work  who  can  be  sure  ?  Of  the  many  lives 
that  they  are  blessing  and  helping  who  can  tell  ? 

One  word  more.  Much  has  been  said,  my  friends,  about 
the  criminality  of  the  negro.  '*He  forms  only  12  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  but  contributes  30  per  cent, 
of  the  crime,*'  gloatingly  cries  his  critic.  May  it  not 
also  be  pertinent  for  me  to  remark  that,  though  he  stands 
for  46  per  cent,  of  the  illiteracy,  he  contributes  only  30 
per  cent,  of  the  crime?  The  criminal  negro  is  the  victim 
of  a  web  of  circumstances  not  wholly  of  his  own  weaving. 
He  belongs  not  to  that  class  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  have  been  touched  by  our  educational  institution. 
Think  of  it.  Though  more  than  six  thousand  men  and 
women  have  gone  out  from  Tuskegee,  not  one,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  been  called  to  the  bar  of  justice  to  answer 
for  crime!  My  friends,  in  the  end  school-houses  are 
cheaper  than  jails.  [Applause.]  Education  costs  less 
than  degradation. 

This  is  the  message  I  bring  you  from  that  race  whose 
dearest  hope,  whose  fondest  dream,  is  to  know  some- 
thing, to  do  something,  to  be  something.  We  know 
that  we  are  in  darkness,  so  we  call  most  pathetically 
for  light.  We  know  that  we  are  weak,  so  we  are  trying 
to  gather  strength.  We  know  that  we  are  down,  but 
we  are  struggling  to  rise;  and  rise  we  shall  and  will,  for 
God  has  decreed  it,  the  stars  in  their  courses  declare  it, 
and,  with  institutions  in  which  leaders  may  be  trained 
to  properly  guide  and  stimulate  our  native  force,  no 
power  on  earth  can  stay  it.    [Applause.] 

The  president  then  presented  Mr.  William  E.  Benson  of 
Kowaliga,  Ala. 

William  E.  Benson. — ^My  friends,  six  years  ago,  at  Sar- 
£itoga,  you  gave  me  five  minutes  to  tell  what  I  was  about 
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to  do  in  my  little  country  community,  Kowaliga,  Ala. 
To-day  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  I  told  you 
then  how,  after  I  had  graduated  from  Howard  Univer- 
sity in  1896,  I  returned  to  my  home  in  the  hills  of  Eastern 
Alabama,  sixteen  miles  from  any  railroad,  and  settled 
down  in  l3usiness.  Instead  of  settling  mjrself  to  money- 
making,  as  I  might  easily  have  done,  because  my  father 
is  a  prosperous  cotton  planter,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
business  men  of  that  region,  I  said,  **  These  people  who 
are  aroimd  me  are  to  be  not  only  my  patrons  in  business 
affairs,  but  my  constant  associates,  and  they  are  to  form 
the  intelligent  or  ignorant  community  life  in  which 
I  must  cast  my  lot."  And  so  my  first  effort  was  directed 
toward  placing  within  reach  of  the  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  who  were  growing  up  around  me  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  good  common-school  education  and  to  learn  how 
to  do  intelligently  the  common  work  of  life, — an  oppor- 
tunity which  they  would  not  be  able  to  have  as  my 
sisters  and  I  had  had.  And  so  we  called  the  people  to- 
gether in  the  little  cabin  school-house  where  I  had  gone 
to  school  until  I  was  foiuteen  years  old.  We  drew  the 
rough  outlines  of  a  two-story  bmlding  on  the  little  black- 
board on  which  I  had  figured  so  often,  and  told  them  we 
wanted  to  put  up  this  building.  Many  of  them  laughed, 
and  thought  it  was  impossible.  But  my  father  said 
he  would  give  us  ten  acres  of  land ;  and  we  told  the  people 
that  we  knew  they  didn't  have  money  to  give,  but,  if 
each  one  would  give  so  much  of  labor  and  material, 
which  they  had  in  abundance,  we  should  be  able  to  erect 
our  new  building.  So  some  went  into  the  woods  and 
cut  the  logs,  others  hauled  them  to  our  mill,  some  got 
out  the  shingles  for  covering,  and  others  the  stone  for 
the  foundation,  others  made  the  brick  for  the  chim- 
neys; and  in  a  year  after  we  had  begun  active  work  we 
had  succeeded  in  erecting  not  only  a  two-story,  but  to-day 
what  is  practically  a  four-story  building,  with  a  large 
chapel  and  eighteen  dormitory  and  recitation  rooms. 
[Applause.] 

We  have  had  in  regular  attendance  over  two  hundred 
pupils  throughout  a  term  of  eight  months  in  the  year, 
with  an  average  teaching  force  of  from  eight  to  ten  compe- 
tent teachers.  We  have  gradually  added  three  sub- 
stantial buildings,  all  of  our  own  making.  We  make 
ever3rthing  which  enters  into  the  erection  of  a  building 
except  the  windows  and  nails,  because  we  are  sixteen 
miles  from  any  railroad,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  have  materials  shipped  to  us. 
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It  was  never  our  purpose  to  build  up  a  big  school  here, 
but  a  good  one.  And  it  is  very  fitting  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  represents  that  great  institution,  Tuskegee,  which 
has  sent  out  so  many  industrial  leaders,  should  have 
preceded  me,  just  as  the  higher  educational  institutions 
for  the  training  of  professional  teachers,  and  the  indus- 
trial institutions  for  the  training  of  industrial  leaders 
and  skilled  directors,  must  precede  any  substantial 
effort  to  elevate  our  race  in  these  back-wood  communities 
where  the  masses  of  our  people  live,  and  where  they  have 
always  got  to  live,  and  where  they  must  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  Here  we  are  trying  to  apply  what  Fisk 
and  Howard  and  Atlanta  Universities  and  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton  and  the  schools  of  that  character  represent. 
Most  of  our  people  can  have  neither  the  higher  education 
nor  the  industrial  education.  What  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  need  is  a  judicious  mixtiu-e  of  the  two, — 
a  common-school  education  along  with  practical  in- 
dustrial training.  So  we  do  not  lose  any  time  in  trying 
to  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  which  the  older  schools  can 
teach  better  than  we,  nor  in  teaching  our  girls  how  to 
make  oyster  patties  and  chicken  croquettes,  which  they 
can  never  make  for  themselves;  but  we  do  teach — ^very 
successfully  teach — ^them  how  to  cook  good  digestible 
meals  out  of  the  com  meal  and  bacon  which  they  do  have. 
[Applause.]  My  friends,  this  is  the  real  problem  of  the 
South. 

In  the  next  place,  our  institution  is  a  religious  centre. 
We  are  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  yoimg  people.  Our 
school  is  gradually  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  that  re- 
ligion is  not  a  thing  to  be  merely  shouted  off  on  Sundays, 
and  that  they  cannot  do  wrong  things  all  the  week,  and 
come  to  the  diurches  on  Sundays,  and  pray  a  long  prayer, 
and  go  out  as  good  as  anybody,  but  that  they  must  live 
religion  in  their  every-day  lives.  And  I  will  tell  you, 
my  friends,  no  one  not  bom  and  brought  up  among  those 
conditions  can  realize  the  far-reaching  influence  which 
the  school  has  had  on  the  life  of  that  community. 

Briefly,  our  school  is  also  a  business  centre.  We  are 
trying  to  teach  our  people  not  only  how  to  work,  but  how 
to  put  to  the  best  advantage  what  they  work  for.  If 
you  will  pardon  this  personal  reference,  my  father,  who 
was  a  slave,  and  who  the  first  year  of  his  Ufe  as  a  free  man 
worked  for  $10  a  month,  at  the  end  of  the  year  had 
saved  $100.  He  came  back  to  the  plantation  on  which 
he  was  owned  as  a  slave,  which  at  that  time  had  passed 
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into  Other  hands,  and  bought  on  credit  i6o  acres  of  land. 
By  hard  work  and  honest  methods  he  is  to-day  counted 
among  the  foremost  business  men  of  our  coimty.  He 
is  undoubtedly  the  largest  land-owner  of  the  negro  race 
in  the  South.  He  has  given  all  his  children  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  paid  for  it  himself.  He  has  the  respect  of 
the  best  white  men  of  that  region  who  know  him.  In 
other  words,  he  is  a  man  who  has  worked  out  his  own 
salvation  and  solved  his  problem.    [Applause.] 

Now  the  problem  is  clear  to  us.  This  is  what  masses 
of  our  race  must  do.  They  may  not  do  it  on  such  a  large 
scale,  but  it  is  possible,  given  a  fair  chance,  for  them  to 
do  it  in  an  equally  effective  way. 

The  Women's  Alhance  has  helped  us  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  may  say  that  the  largest  amotmt  of  otu*  collec- 
tions come  from  the  people  of  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation. I  believe  this  is  almost  one  of  your  schools, 
because  you  gave  us  our  first  start.  The  year  that  I 
spoke  to  you  in  Saratoga  was  within  the  first  two  months 
after  this  work  had  begun,  and  it  was  there  that  I  got 
my  first  substantial  help  and  inspiration.  We  have 
received  several  barrels  of  clothing  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  we  dispose  of  them  to  illustrate 
the  business  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  our 
people.  A  gentleman  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  who  vis- 
ited us  in  the  early  days  of  our  school,  went  back  to  his 
home,  and  sent  us  down  some  mismated  and  otherwise 
injiu-ed  shoes  from  his  factory.  The  people  all  said, 
"Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  time,"  as  they  ex- 
pected us  to  open  up  the  barrels,  and  send  each  of  them 
away  with  some  of  the  contents.  To  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  my  first  impvilse  to  do  this.  But  I  know  to  what 
an  extent,  as  a  business  man,  we  ought  to  encourage  our 
people  to  help  themselves.  So  I  marked  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  25  cents  and  a  coat  for  50  cents,  etc.,  and  told  the 
people  that  we  should  charge  a  small  nominal  fee  for 
each  article  of  clothing,  in  order  to  get  money  to 
help  on  our  building.  We  realized  for  those  two  bar- 
rels of  clothes  $28.05.  I  never  knew  the  real  good  of 
this  until  a  week  afterward,  when  the  circus  came  to  a 
neighboring  town,  and  a  woman  came  to  me  to  borrow 
25  cents;  and  she  said  to  me  after  much  talking,  "Oh, 
if  I  hadn't  bought  that  old  jacket  last  week,  I  would 
have  been  able  to  go  to  the  circus  without  borrowing 
this  money."  [Laughter.]  That  gave  me  a  pointer. 
I  saw  then  that  we  had  got  for  the  barrels  the  nickels 
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and  dimes  that  they  would  actually  have  thrown  away. 
So  I  began  to  write  for  barrels.  I  wrote  to  the  Women's 
Alliance,  and  I  wrote  to  Sunday-schools,  and  I  wrote 
to  the  young  people's  societies,  and  I  said,  **Send  us 
barrels:  our  people  down  here  are  dying  for  want  of  bar- 
rels T'  [Laughter.]  And  they  have  sent  us  many  bar- 
rels, and  since  that  time  we  have  turned  into  the  treasury 
of  our  school  over  $4,000  [applause],  money  which  would 
have  gone  entirely  out  of  the  community  into  the  hands 
of  circus  managers  and  excursionists  and  book  agents 
and  gold  eye-glass  pedlers  and  that  class  of  men  [laughter] 
who  swarm  through  the  country  persuading  our  people 
to  spend  their  small  money  savings.  They  have  not  only 
sent  us  barrels,  but  they  have  sent  us  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  stovepipe  hats,  which  we  have  sold  to  the  country 
parsons,  and  which  bring  good,  steady  prices. 

My  friends,  we  have  here  the  material  for  a  work  dis- 
tinctively our  own,  which  will  not  in  any  way  infringe 
upon  the  work  of  any  of  the  large  schools.  We  are  too 
far  separated  from  them.  Although  we  are  not  more  than 
forty  miles  from  Tuskegee  or  the  same  distance  from 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  it  takes  us  longer  to  go  from  either 
place  to  our  school  than  it  does  from  here  to  Boston. 
So  we  are  really  as  far  apart  in  civihzation  as  we  are 
in  transportation.  Now  we  have  to  support  each  year 
from  eight  to  ten  teachers.  The  regular  income  which 
we  can  depend  upon  amotmts  to  only  about  $1,000.  We 
get  $275  of  this  from  the  State.  It  takes  practically 
$6,000  to  support  oiw  school.  The  other  $5,000  we  must 
raise,  and  I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  if  you  would  not 
pledge  the  $5,000  which  we  need  to  pay  our  ten  teachers 
and  give  our  people  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation, and  let  me  stay  there  at  home  and  devote  my 
time  and  energy  to  the  developing  of  that  community. 
And  I  am  going  to  place  it  before  the  charitably-minded 
people  of  this  audience  to  say  whether  or  not  that  shall 
be  or  shall  not  be.  I  think  that  Mr.  Greenman,  your 
secretary,  would  be  glad  to  direct  any  pledges  which 
might  be  sent,  so  that  they  would  reach  us.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  this  opportimity  to  present  my  workj 
[Applause.] 

The  President. — ^While  on  the  subject  of  Southern 
educational  institutions,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
existence  of  a  little  school  on  the  borders  of  the  historic 
battleground  of  Manassas,   which  is  supported  almost 
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entirely  by  Unitarians,  and  especially  by  that  saintly 
woman,  Mrs.  Hackley  of  New  York,  a  school  which  owns 
its  own  farm  of  125  acres  and  all  its  buildings  without  en- 
cumbrance, and  is  educating  over  a  hundred  young  men 
and  women.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  introduction 
of  new  business.  The  chair  will  await  the  pleasiu^e  of 
the  Conference. 

No  business  was  presented. 

The  President. — Let  me  congratulate  the  Conference 
on  having  surpassed  any  railroad  schedules  in  getting 
in  on  time  and  an  hour  ahead.  We  stand  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

A  reception  to  the  Conference  was  held  by  the  ofl&cers 
of  the  Women's  National  Alliance  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Hotel  Rudolf,  from  5  to  6.30  p.m. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

Devotional  service  was  conducted  in  the  hall  of  the 
Rudolf  by  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  who  announced  the  general  subject  as  "Train- 
ing for  the  Ministry."  The  first  address  was  given  by 
President  Southworth  of  Meadville  Seminary,  on  "The 
Ministers  the  Seminaries  aim  to  produce."  Prof.  John 
M.  Tyler  of  Amherst  College  read  a  paper  on  **The  Min- 
isters Needed,"  followed  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Ames  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  who  spoke  on  the  same  subject.  The  presi- 
dent announced  that  the  question  was  open  for  general 
discussion,  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Bo)mton,  Rev.  F.  J.  Gauld, 
Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  and  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  spoke 
briefly. 

RSTIRING  ALLOWANCES. 

The  president  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Retiring  Allowances.  It  was  presented  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Eliot  as  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  not  as  a  report 
from  the  committee,  and  was  as  follows : 

The  question  of  providing  in  a  more  adequate  way  for 
the  needs  of  the  older  ministers  of  our  fellowship  has  been 
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before  our  body  for  nearly  two  years.  In  January, 
1903,  the  directors  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion took  the  first  definite  step  forward  by  appointing 
a  committee  **to  consider  and  report  upon  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  fund  for  retiring  allowances  for  aged  ministers." 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  1903,  this  committee 
made  an  extended  report,  pointing  out  the  need  of  ac- 
tion in  this  direction,  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
methods,  and  recommending  that  a  ftmd  of  $100,000 
be  raised  to  aid  in  seeming  life  insurance  in  some  estab- 
lished company.  Action  on  this  report  was  deferred 
one  year.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  various  ministerial  associations  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

It  was  approved  by  these  associations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Worcester  Association,  which  considered  the 
proposed  plan  defective  in  that  it  would  not  apply  to 
all  our  ministers,  and  the  smallest  benefit  from  Uie  fund 
would  be  derived  by  those  whom  it  was  most  desirable 
to  help.  The  Worcester  ministers  outlined  a  plan  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  benefit  societies,  involving  the 
payment  of  annual  assessments.  This  was  sent  to  all 
the  ministers  of  the  denomination,  and  also  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Destitute  Clergymen. 
The  interest  which  it  eUcited  led  to  the  calling  of  a  meet- 
ing in  Channing  Hall  during  Anniversary  Week  for  its 
further  consideration.  At  this  meeting  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  ministerial  relief  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  EHot, 
and  Rev.  George  W.  Kent.  And,  when  the  original 
report  of  the  previous  year  was  brought  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
in  May  of  the  present  year,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  various  schemes  of  ministerial  relief  and  old 
age  pensions,  as  submitted  by  the  Worcester  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion and  the  special  committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, be  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Garver,  S.  A.  Eliot,  and  G.  W.  Kent,  who  are  hereby  empowered 
to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged 
and  Destitute  Clergymen,  and  report  their  joint  conclusions  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Unitarian  National  Conference. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  movement  which  is 
recited  here  to  show  the  steps  that  have  led  up  to  the 
present  report,  and  to  indicate  the  wide-spread  interest 
which  the  agitation  of  the  subject  has  awakened. 
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A  conference  was  held  with  the  officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Destitute  Clerg)^men,  at  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Monday,  June  15,  at  which  the 
different  plans  were  considered.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
the  only  plan  which  could  be  effectively  operated  and 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  situation  was 
some  system  of  retiring  allowances.  The  officers  expressed 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  establishing  and  carrying 
out  such  a  system,  and  later  appointed  a  committee  '*to 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  such  changes  in  the 
methods  of  the  administration  of  the  society  as  might 
enable  it  to  add  to  the  relief  which  it  now  gives  some  more 
extended  and  uniform  provision  for  the  old  age  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Unitarian  fellowship." 

It  is  on  the  report  of  this  committee  that  our  recom- 
mendations are  based,  and  we  therefore  quote  from  it 
the  following  paragraphs.  After  setting  aside  as  inex- 
pedient both  the  instuance  and  assessment  schemes, 
the  report  states: — 

'*We  have  therefore  confined  ourselves  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  retiring  allowance  or  pension  system  by  which 
all  ministers  on  reaching  a  certain  age,  and  after  a  given 
term  of  honorable  service  in  the  denominational  fdlow- 
ship,  should  be  entitled  to  retire  from  active  service  upon 
an  annual  allowance  or  pension.  .  .  . 

"Assuming  that  sixty  years  is  an  age  at  which  a  min- 
ister may  honorably  retire  from  active  service,  and 
that  twenty-five  years  is  the  term  of  service  in  denomi- 
national fellowship  which  should  entitle  him  to  his  re- 
tiring allowance,  we  find  that  of  the  ministers  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Year  Book,  aire  no  longer  in  active  service, 
twenty-five  would  be  at  present  entitled  without  ques- 
tion to  retiring  allowances.  Of  the  twenty-five  other 
ministers  no  longer  in  active  service  who  are  presumably 
sixty  years  of  age,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  fifteen 
have  completed  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the  de- 
nomination. We  have  thus  forty  persons  to  whom  an 
allowance  of,  say,  four  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  paid, — 
a  total  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars." 

Toward  meeting  this  amount  the  society  would  set 
apart  five  thousand  dollars  of  its  present  annual  income, 
leaving  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  procured  from 
some  other  source. 

The  report  then  concludes  with  the  following  vote, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  society: — 

*' Considering  the  conditions  which  this  society  must 
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meet  if  it  is  to  undertake  such  a  system  of  ministerial 
relief,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  desirability 
of  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  and  the  advan- 
tage there  would  be  in  having  aU  ministerial  relief  ad- 
ministered by  a  single  society,  we  recommend  that  this 
society  vote 

**That  it  is  ready  to  establish  such  a  system  of  retir- 
ing allowances  as  has  been  outHned,  provided  that  it 
can  be  assured  of  an  addition  to  its  present  income  of 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  either  through  an 
addition  to  its  endowment  of  from  two  hundred  to  two 
htmdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  through  annual 
contributions  from  the  churches  amoimting  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars." 

The  case  could  not  be  better  presented  than  it  is  in 
this  report,  which  is  the  result  of  painstaking  investiga- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  system  of  retiring  allowances 
is  the  best  that  has  been  suggested.  It  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive: it  provides  for  all,  though  doubtless  some 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  It  is 
the  most  easily  operated,  involving  no  burdensome  de- 
tails or  difficult  conditions.  It  is  considerate  of  the 
recipient  who  is  entitled  to  what  he  receives  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  honorable  service.  It  is  the  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Harvard  University.  And  here  is  a 
society,  strong  and  competent,  with  an  endowment 
that  can  be  used  in  part  for  this  purpose,  which  is  ready 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing and  administering  such  a  system  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  circumstances  are  favorable,  the  time  is 
opportune  for  definite  measures  to  be  taken.  A  great 
duty  is  before  us.  We  believe  its  claims  will  be  heard 
and  gladly  responded  to  by  men  of  wealth  and  by  the 
chur^es  of  our  communion. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  a  fund  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  be  raised,  to  be  added  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Desti- 
tute Clergymen,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system 
of  retiring  allowances  for  Unitarian  ministers. 

Dr.  Eliot. — If  I  were  to  present  a  minority  report, 
it  would  be  that  I  dissent  from  the  statement  that  sixty 
years  is  the  proper  age  for  retirement  for  any.  Even 
the  United  States  Army  retires  at  64,  and  we  all  know 
that  that  is  too  early.  My  other  objection  is  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  indorse  an  impracticable  plan.     I  believe 
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that  the  solution  of  our  problem  is  much  easier  and  much 
nearer  than  anything  indicated  here.  Two  himdred 
thousand  dollars  is  practically  an  impossibility  in  our 
fellowship,  and  the  adoption  of  any  such  report  as  this 
would  seem  to  me  to  consign  this  exceedingly  impor- 
tant matter  to  the  limbo  of  things  tmdone. 

Rev.  George  Batchelor. — I  move,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  subject  be  brought  before  the  Conference  by 
accepting  this  as  a  statement,  not  a  report  of  a  commit- 
tee, that  is  to  be  discussed.  I  have  passed  the  retir- 
ing age  of  sixty.  If  that  were  the  age  at  which  I  was 
to  be  retired,  I  should  have  been  retired  seven  years  ago. 
But  I  believe  that,  if  this  matter  were  laid  before  our 
people,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  could  be  raised 
more  easily  for  that  than  for  any  other  thing  that  could 
possibly  come  before  us.  [Applause.]  My  reason  for 
making  that  statement  is  this :  Men  and  women  who  have 
money  to  leave  in  their  wills,  who  have  always  been  shy 
of  other  things,  have  said,  **For  the  sake  of  my  old  min- 
ister, the  minister  of  my  childhood,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  something  to  make  it  easier  for  all  old  ministers  when 
they  reach  the  age  when  they  must  retire."  This  has 
been  said  to  me  by  people  who  had  money,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  only  a  reasonable  expectation,  but  it  is 
something  that  would  be  taken  up  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  would  siuprise  us.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  SucER. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  there  is  an)rthing  in  the  constitution  of 
the  society  already  organized  which  prevents  the  gen- 
eral appHcation  of  its  proposal  to  ministers  of  the  de- 
nomination. There  was  an  impression  that  that  society 
provided  for  ministers  in  Massachusetts  alone.  Is  the 
incorporation  in  such  general  terms  that  it  is  of  univer- 
sal appHcation? 

Dr.  EuoT. — ^There  seems  to  be  no  diflSculty  in  the 
charter  of  the  society:  it  is  of  imiversal  application. 
The  society  is  a  national  society  in  a  certain  sense.  It 
is,  however,  a  close  corporation,  and  personally  I  can- 
not ask  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  any  close 
corporation.  It  is  a  little  body,  self-elected.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  member  of  the  society,  so  is  Mr.  Batchelor, 
and  we  elect  one  another.  I  do  not  believe  that  Uni- 
tarians are  going  to  intrust  at  large  a  sum  of  money 
to  any  corporation  in  whose  administration  they  can- 
not have  some  voice. 

Mr.    Batchelor. — Mr.    President,    I    am   not   aware 
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of  that  state  of  things.  I  know  there  is  a  limited  num- 
ber of  members,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  in 
its  constitution  which  prevents  any  Unitarian  minis- 
ter's being  a  member  of  that  society.  It  is  a  society 
that  Dr.  Herford  worked  very  hard  to  build  up  when  he 
was  here,  and  there  was  a  time  when  all  the  members — 
and  all  Unitarian  ministers  were  then  invited  to  be  mem- 
bers— paid  every  year  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  to 
the  funds  of  this  society.  And  I  paid  for  many  years 
until  the  directors  said  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  collect 
the  five  dollar  subscription,  and  there  were  so  many 
indications  that  we  should  finally  get  fimds  enough 
without  it,  that  they  ceased  to  worry  the  ministers  with 
that  five-dollar  subscription.  But  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  to  prevent  any  minister  here  being  a  mem- 
ber if  he  desires.    The  members  elect  the  directors. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  president  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Fellowship,  which  was  given  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton. 
The  objects  of  the  committee  were  first  stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  provide  an  executive  committee,  which  has  never 
existed.  Certain  work  was  asked  of  the  sub-committees 
which  was  impossible  to  perform  satisfactorily,  scat- 
tered as  they  are  all  over  the  country. 

2.  To  cut  out  some  of  the  red  tape  and  to  abridge  the 
delays  which  seemed  to  occiu*  between  the  investigation 
of  a  case  and  the  admission  of  a  worthy  applicant. 

3.  The  wiser  and  closer  co-operation  of  the  Fellow- 
ship Committee  with  the  supply  sotu'ces.  Many  a  man 
has  been  admitted, — ^worthy,  meritorious, — ^but  he  never 
found  readily  the  pathway  to  pulpit  test  and  supply. 

4.  To  provide  better  safeguards  against  the  admission 
of  imworthy  material. 

5.  To  place  responsibility  more  clearly  upon  the  sub- 
committees who  conduct  the  investigation  with  regard 
to  applicants. 

The  report  was  then  presented  in  a  set  of  revised 
by-laws,  which,  after  recommittal  for  the  embodying  of 
proposed  amendments,  were  subsequently  adopted  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  follows: — 

The  Fellowship  Committee,  elected  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches, 
under  the   provision   of  its  constitution   and   by-laws, 
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and  acting  under  the  authority  of  instructions  embodied 
in  votes  passed  by  the  Conference  and  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  shall  consist  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  and  five  sub-committees. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  authorized  list  of  Unitarian  ministers  published 
in  the  Year  Book  of  the  denomination,  co-operating  with 
the  editor.  This  committee  has  power  to  cause  the 
name  of  any  person  to  be  removed  from  the  list  when 
it  is  satisfied  that  in  conduct  and  character  said  person 
has  become  unworthy  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
the  minister  in  the  Unitarian  fellowship.  In  no  case 
shall  unfavorable  action  be  taken  till  a  minister  has 
had  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  matter,  a 
review  of  his  case  having  been  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee of  the  department  which  originally  admitted 
him. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  has  power  to  add  to 
the  list  of  ministers  the  names  of  those  who,  coming 
into  the  Unitarian  ministry  otherwise  than  through  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  or  the  Meadville  Theological 
Schcx)l,  are,  in  its  judgment,  worthy  to  be  enrolled.  All 
churches  are  hereby  warned  of  the  serious  danger  they 
incur  by  settling  a  minister  whose  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  authorized  list,  or  who  has  not  received  the  approval 
of  the  Fellowship  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  through  its  secretary  shall 
keep  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  admissions,  issue  cer- 
tificates, and  publish  the  names  of  approved  applicants. 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 

1.  Each  sub-committee  shall  consist  of  three  members. 

2.  Applicants  for  recognition  as  Unitarian  ministers 
are  requested  to  make  known  their  desire  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  sub-committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  in  which  they  reside.  Each  sub-committee, 
after  thorough  investigation,  shall  report  its  decision 
together  with  all  material  facts  in  the  case  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  applicants  who  may  be  accepted  by  the  action 
of  a  sub-committee  shall  be  provisionally  admitted  for 
the  period  of  six  months.  Publication  of  that  fact  shall 
be  made  in  one  or  more  of  our  denominational  papers 
over  the  names  of  the  sub-committee  which  has  passed 
on  the  applicant.  At  the  expiration  of  the  said  six  months 
he  shall  be  received  into  full  fellowship  unless,  mean- 
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while,  the  Executive  Committee  has  taken  adverse  ac- 
tion. 

3.  In  deciding  upon  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  Unitarian  fellowship,  the  committee 
will  be  guided  above  all  by  such  proofs  of  the  moral 
earnestness  and  integrity  of  the  applicant  as  may  be 
discovered  under  a  careful  investigation,  and  there  being 
a  probability  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  good  work  there- 
after. It  may  also  take  into  account  the  amount  and 
kind  of  preparation  that  has  been  made  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  may  advise  with  the  candidate  as 
to  any  further  course  of  study  that  he  may  seem  to  re- 
quire. Should  he  take  a  special  course  at  Cambridge 
or  at  Meadville,  the  certificate  of  the  faculty  of  either 
of  those  schools  that  he  is  qualified  to  preach  shall  be 
received  by  the  committee,  and  shall  entitle  him  to  have 
his  name  placed  upon  the  lists  of  ministers,  his  charac- 
ter being  unquestioned.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  com- 
mittee may  at  its  discretion  refuse  to  put  the  name  of 
a  student  or  candidate  upon  the  list  of  the  Year  Book 
before  he  has  been  regularly  settled  over  a  Unitarian 
church. 

By  request  Mr.  Horton  explained  the  difficulties  that 
have  confronted  the  Fellowship  Committee  as  previously 
organized  and  the  results  whidi  are  to  be  expected  from 
the  proposed  changes.  These  were  discussed  by  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  Sheer,  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Rev.  John  B. 
Green,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Rev.  L.  W.  Mason,  Rev. 
George  Batchelor,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Stmderland.  By  vote 
the  Conference  authorized  the  Nominating  Committee  to 
bring  in  nominations  for  five  sub-committees  on  fellow- 
ship and  for  an  executive  committee  of  three.  Recess 
was  taken  until  7.45  p.m. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

The  Conference  met  in  the  Casino  Hall  at  7.45  p.m., 
President  Wright  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were  dehv- 
ered  on  the  general  subject,  ''The  Minister  and  his  Op- 
portunity," by  Rev.  William  M.  Brundage,  Albany,  N.Y. 
(page  128),  and  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  D.D.,  Mont- 
peher,Vt.  (page  137). 

The  discussion  was  continued  in  addresses,  ten  minutes 
each,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Perkins,  Portland,  Me.,  Rev.  Minot 
O.  Simons,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shippen, 
Dorchester,  Mass.  (pages  144-150). 
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Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  treasurer  of  the  Confer- 
ence, stated  the  need  of  a  collection  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  meetings,  and  a  collection  was  taken. 
The  Conference  adjourned. 

Thursday  Morning. 

Devotional  service  was  conducted  at  9.00  a.m.  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Rudolf  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  of  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The  Conference  met  in  the  Casino  Hall  at  9.30  a.m., 
President  Wright  in  the  chair.  The  following  addresses 
were  delivered:  ** Congregationalism  and  Religious  De- 
velopment," Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothingham,  Boston,  Mass. 
(page  151);  **The  Cosmic  Roots  of  Religion,"  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Simmons,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  (page  159). 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  spoke 
in  discu^on. 

MEADVILLB  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  ofifered  a  resolution  indorsing 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  that  $40,000  be  raised 
to  complete  the  endowment  of  the  Frederic  Henry  Hedge 
Scholarship  at  the  Meadville  Theological  School. 

Dr.  Ames. — Mr.  President,  I  am  not  the  custodian  of 
any  very  large  money  bags,  but  I  have  a  fine  wisdom  in 
recommending  investment;  and  I  have  read  some- 
where that  there  is  a  blessing  on  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
knowing  that  future  generations  will  reap  the  fruit  of 
it.  I  believe  the  dollars  which  this  resolution  recommends 
we  should  place  in  the  Meadville  School  treasury  will 
bear  good  fruit  through  many  generations.     [Applause.] 

Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen. — ^This  money  will  be  in  good 
hands.  I  am  the  oldest  living  alumnus  of  that  school. 
[Applause.]  I  took  my  seat  in  the  first  class  that  formed, 
nine  men,  fifty-nine  years  ago  this  October.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  that  school.  Meadville  was  my  birthplace, 
my  home.  I  have  known  the  presidents  of  the  school, — 
grand  old  Dr.  Stebbins,  scholarly  and  intense  Dr.  Steams, 
genial  and  loving  Dr.  Livermore,  scholarly  Dr.  Cary. 
A  year  ago  we  elected  a  new  president,  a  scholarly  young 
man,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  its  Divinity  School; 
and,  when  I  listened  to  his  discoiu'se  yesterday  morn- 
ing, on  the  ideals  of  the  ministry  and  what  that  school 
means  to  do,  I  said  in  my  heart.  Never  in  the  fifty-nine 
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year*  has  a  more  splendid  utterance  gone  from  that 
school  as  to  the  ideals  of  the  ministry  and  the  work  it 
means  to  do  than  from  its  young  president  of  to-day. 
God  bless  him  in  his  work,  and  give  him  this  $40,000. 
[Applause.] 

Under  the  rules  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

THE  « CHRISTIAN  REGISTER." 

The  President. — ^There  are  important  business  mat- 
ters to  come  before  us,  and  we  will  proceed  to  their  trans- 
action. The  council  called  in  its  report  for  an  increased 
loyalty  to,  and  support  of,  the  Christian  Register;  and 
Mr.  ElUs,  the  publisher,  who  is  with  us,  can  give  us  some 
facts  relative  to  that  publication.     [Applause.] 

George  H.  Ellis. — ^The  difficulties  of  the  Register 
really  began  a  few  years  ago  with  the  changed  conditions 
affecting  all  denominational  publications,  not  the  Uni- 
tarian alone.  To-day  nearly,  if  not  all,  denominational 
periodicals  are  supported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
the  missionary  funds  of  the  different  denominations. 
Concerning  these  changed  conditions  I  will  not  go  into 
detail.  As  you  know,  in  1897,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
William  Howell  Reed,  son  of  the  founder  and  for 
forty-five  years  the  publisher  of  the  Christian  Register, 
a  fund  was  raised  which,  together  with  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  society  of  which  Dr.  Hale  was  managing 
director,  reached  about  $52,000.  An  experiment  was 
tried  of  reducing  the  price  of  the  Register,  and  making 
an  active  canvass  for  increasing  its  circulation  and 
influence.  That  was  done  at,  of  com-se,  a  very  large 
expense.  The  first  year  of  that  experiment  something 
like  $1 2,000  was  drawn  from  this  fund  of  $52,000.  Changes 
were  then  made,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present 
year  we  have  drawn  from  that  fund  necessarily  to  the 
extent  of  about  $8,000  a  year.  A  larger  amount  would 
have  been  drawn  but  for  the  fact  that  a  fund  was  raised 
independent  of  this  for  missionary  piuposes, — ^the  send- 
ing of  the  Christian  Register  to  evangelical  ministers. 
This  fund  was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hackley, 
who  gave  $3,000  upon  the  condition  that  an  equivalent 
amount  should  be  raised  from  other  people.  That  amount 
was  raised,  and  this  $6,000  was  expended  in  sending  the 
paper  to  evangelical  ministers, — ^a  work  upon  which  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  speak  if  there  were  time. 
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The  experiment  of  the  reduction  in  price,  advocated 
very  strongly  by  the  business  manager  for  some  years 
in  the  firm  behef  that  it  would  result  in  large  increase 
in  subscriptions,  was  practically  a  failiu-e.  The  differ- 
ence in  price  made  very  little  difference  in  the  circula- 
tion. The  increased  interest  at  that  time  was  consider- 
able, and  the  subscription  list  was  increased  also  by  the 
discontinuance  at  the  same  time  of  the  Unitarian. 

Last  year  the  trustees  of  that  fund  were  met  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  only  about  $12,000  of 
the  fund  would  remain.  Something  must  be  done. 
It  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  return  to  the 
old  three-dollar  rate.  That  plan  was  adopted  and  carried 
out,  and,  to  the  siu^prise  of  some  of  us  on  the  inside, 
has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  subscribers  as  between  the  first 
day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  September  of  only 
598  names.  Li  the  natural  course  of  business  at  least 
two-thirds  of  that  number  would  have  been  dropped 
by  death  and  for  other  good  and  legitimate  reasons. 
There  were  obtained  within  that  same  time  460  new  sub- 
scribers, so  that  on  the  first  day  of  September  the  net 
loss  chargeable  to  any  account  was  only  138  names. 

In  making  this  change  the  material  gain,  of  course, 
was  made  in  the  increase  in  receipts.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Just  at  that  time  the  pubUsher  and  trustees  pretty 
nearly  had  a  strike  on  hand,  for  the  editor  insisted  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  things  he  must  himself  share 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  loss,  and  insisted  upon  re- 
ceiving $1,000  less  salary.  [Applause.]  That  difficulty 
was  settled  without  consulting  Mr.  Wright  as  arbitrator. 
We  recognized  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Batchelor's  claim. 
We  also  recognized  the  situation,  and  accepted  it.  So 
that  at  the  present  moment  we  are  running  the  Chris- 
tian Register  with  a  deficit  of  about  $4,000,  and  there 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  ifund  an  amount 
that  will  carry  us  about  three  years.  Within  that  time 
this  question  of  just  what  is  to  be  done  in  support  of 
the  Christian  Register  has  got  to  be  met. 

The  Register,  as  most,  if  not  all  of  you  know,  has  not 
only  an  editor,  but  it  has  an  editorial  board,  and  this 
board  to  a  large  extent  fixes  the  policy  of  the  Register. 
It  is  not  merely  a  personal  matter.  The  editorial  board 
consists  of  Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Savage,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Day, 
Mr.  Dole,  Dr.  Crothers,  Dr.  Ames,  Dr.  Lyon,  Mr.  Howard 
N.  Brown,  Mr.  Jajnties,  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Howell  Reed, 
with  the  editor  and  the  business  manager. 
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Not  long  since  a  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the 
larger  Boston  churches  was  in  the  office  of  the  Register, 
and  asked:  **How  are  you  getting  on?  Are  you  paying 
your  way?"  I  said:  **No,  we  are  not.  We  are  losing 
money  at  the  rate  of  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year."  *'I 
would  stop  the  paper:  I  would  stop  it  instantly.  I 
wouldn't  run  it  if  it  couldn't  be  run  as  a  business  enter- 
prise." ''Well,"  I  said,  **let  us  see.  What  does  it  cost 
to  run  your  church."  He  stated  about  the  amount. 
**How  many  people  do  you  reach?"  **Well,  about 
so  many."  "What  do  you  get  out  of  it  absolutely? 
What  do  you  get  that  you  can  put  your  hand  on?" 
"Well,  of  course  the  same  as  we  do  from  all  of  the 
churches."  "Don't  you  get  the  same  thing  out  of  the 
Christian  Register?  The  Christian  Register  is  going  to-day 
into  between  9,000  and  10,000  homes.  Statistics  show, 
and  I  think  our  own  statistics  would  show  better,  that 
not  less  than  five  people  read  every  copy  of  a  paper  like 
the  Christian  Register.  We  reach,  then,  50,000  people 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  Does  the  denomination 
do  any  better  missionary  work?  Does  it  expend  $4,000, 
or  even  the  $8,000  or  $10,000  that  we  were  expending 
previous  to  the  present  year,  in  any  way  that  will  accom- 
plish equal  results?"  I  suppose  those  of  us  who  are 
near  this  enterprise  may  feel  more  strongly  with  refer- 
ence to  it:  perhaps  that  influences  me.  But  I  can 
answer  that  question  from  my  own  standpoint  very 
decidedly.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Batchelor. — ^What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Eixis. — His  answer  was,  "Go  on.  Spend  every 
dollar  you  have  got,  and  then  ask  us  for  more."  [Ap- 
plause.] I  will  say  further  that  the  books  of  the  Regis- 
ter— ^its  subscription  books,  its  internal  arrangements — 
are  always  open,  and  that  the  pubhshing  expenses 
of  the  Christian  Register  are  confined  entirely  to  the  cost 
of  its  printing,  to  the  postage,  and  to  the  expenses 
of  one  derk.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  saved  in 
that  direction,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Ellis  answered  questions  from  Dr.  Bixby,  Rev. 
John  Snyder,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Sheer,  Rev.  A.  J.  Cole- 
man, and  others  regarding  the  business  methods,  the 
advertising  policy,  the  business  formation  and  history  of 
the  Christian  Register. 

The  President. — In  closing  this  matter  let  me  appeal 
to   you   as   representatives   of   the   Unitarian   churches 
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of  America  to  put  your  pride  and  your  patriotism  into 
this  great  ministry.  There  is  nothing  more  potent  in 
disseminating  truth,  high  thought,  and  religious  princi- 
ples than  a  well-conducted  paper.  [Applause.]  This 
Register  has  a  life  of  over  eighty  years.  WHiether  it 
reaches  the  century  point  or  not  depends  upon  you: 
The  generosity  of  its  owners  has  been  disclosed,  and, 
if  you  wish  to  preach  to  a  large  congregation  every  week, 
keep  on  in  the  work.  It  is  a  very  small  matter,  and  I 
believe  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  as  gathered  here  in  this  appeal 
to  you.     [Applause.] 

Rev.  S.  C.  Beane  of  Newburyport  offered  the  follow- 
ing motion  of  appreciation  and  thanks : — 

The  retirement  from  office  of  our  secretary,  Rev.  Daniel  W. 
Morehouse,  since  our  last  meeting,  caused  by  serious  ill-health, 
while  it  brings  to  those  with  whom  he  was  officially  related  a  keen 
sense  of  loss  and  regret,  puts  upon  us  who  are  here  assembled  the 
grateful  duty  of  testifying  to  the  value  of  his  long-continued  ser- 
vice to  this  Conference. 

We  wish  to  put  on  record  in  these  few  words  our  appreciation 
of  his  executive  abiUty,  his  unsleeping  faithfulness  to  every  part 
of  his  work  in  our  behalf,  and  the  zealous  spirit,  the  unfailing  amiabil- 
itv  and  good  fellowship,  and  the  lofty  manhood  which  characterized 
aU  his  relations  to  the  Conference  and  its  members. 

We  also  hereby  express  our  thankfulness  for  the  important  con- 
tribution he  made  to  the  extension  of  our  cause  by  oiyanizing  and 
building  up  Unitarian  churches  which  stand  as  memorials  of  his 
missionary  enterprise. 

Our  gratitude  and  our  best  wishes  will  follow  him  through  life. 

The  President. — If  there  are  no  objections,  the  rules 
will  be  suspended,  and  the  motion  considered  at  the 
present  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Bond  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote,  and  a  copy  thereof,  to  be  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Conference,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Beane,  ordered  sent  to  Mr.  Morehouse. 

Rev.  Richard  W.  Boynton  of  St.  Paul  oflFered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  recommended  by  the  Business  Com- 
mittee:— 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  warmly  commends  the  conse- 
crated service  of  Rev.  Jasp^  L.  Douthit  and  members  of  his  fainily 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  at  personal  sacrifice  the  Lithia 
Springs  Chautauqua,  near  Shelbyville,  111.  The  creation  of  this 
the   only   Chautauqua   assembly   under   Unitarian    management 
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is  the  outcome  of  a  life-work  of  singular  disinterestedness,  de^ 
votion  to  high  principle,  and  faithfulness  to  the  ideals  of  good  will 
and  mutual  service  among  people  of  differing  beliefs.  The  Con- 
ference recognizes  the  great  importance  of  perpetuating  Mr.  Douthit's 
enterprise,  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  upon  the  future  not  alone 
of  liberal  religion,  but  also  of  higher  civilization  in  the  region  where 
it  is  placed. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  Mrj 
Prescott  Keyes  of  Concord,  Mass.,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  received  385  credentials  representing 
165  churches  and  29  other  organizations.  These  chtu-ches 
are  situated  in  19  different  States,  all  the  way  from  Maine 
to  Colorado  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  also  from 
Canada  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  com- 
mittee believed  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  thousand 
people  in  attendance  at  this  Conference. 

NOMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Ames,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  presented  the  following  nominations  for 
the  officers  of  the  Conference  for  the  next  term  of  two 
years:  President,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  George,  E.  Adams, 
Chicago;  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris,  Baltimore;  Hon.  George 
C.  Perkins,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  J.  Harsen  Rhoades, 
New  York;  Hon.  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Boston;  Hon.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Secretary,  Rev.  Walter.  F. 
Greenman,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Humphreys,  Boston.  Council:  Rev.  George  Batch- 
elor,  Boston,  chairman;  Mr.  William  Howell  Reed,  Bos- 
ton; Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.D.,  Cambridge;  Mr. 
Edward  C.  EHot,  St.  Louis;  Miss  Emma  C.  Low,  New 
York;  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Hingham,  Mass.;  Rev.  James 
Eells,  Boston;  Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull,  Chicago;  Miss  Helen 
S.  Garrett,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Rev.  William  M.  Bnmdage, 
Albany;  Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman  ex  officio;  Mr.  Ridi- 
ard  C.  Humphreys  ex  officio. 

Mr.  Ames  explained  that  under  the  constitution  of 
the  Conference  the  Committee  on  Fellowship  is  limited 
to  fifteen  members  of  prescribed  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  that  it  would  therefore  be  impracticable  to 
increase  the  number  of  members  of  the  committee  as 
suggested  by  the  resolution  previously  passed  tmtil  the 
Conference  has  amended  its  constitution,  which  can  only 
be  done  bv  notice  in  advance. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  FELLOWSHIP. 

Executive  Commiiiee:  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Rev.  George  H.  Badger,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Rev. 
Fred  V.  Hawley,  Chicago,  111. 

New  England  States:  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Rev. 
Augustus  M.  Lord,  Providence,  R.I. 

Midile  States:  Rev.  George  H.  Badger,  New  York, 
N.Y. ;  Rev.  John  P.  Forbes,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Rev.  Alfred 
C.  Nickerson,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Western  States:  Rev.  Fred  V.  Hawley,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Rev.  William  H.  Pulsford,  Chicago,  lU.;  Rev.  Mary  A. 
Safford,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Southern  States:  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Langston,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rev. 
Marion  F.  Ham,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Pact  fix:  States:  Rev.  George  W.  Stone,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  D.D.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Rev. 
Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  elected  president  by  ac- 
clamation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was 
accepted  and  adopted,  and  the  president  declared  the 
persons  named  as  candidates  for  the  several  offices  to  be 
duly  elected. 

Thursday  Evening. 

The  Conference  met  in  the  Casino  Hall  at  7.45  p.m., 
with  the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  council,  Rev. 
George  Batchelor,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman. — Friends  of  the  Conference, — By  your 
favor  and  by  election  of  the  newly  formed  council,  it 
falls  to  me  to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Slicer,  and 
to  regret  with  you  that  you  do  not  have  him  to  preside 
with  the  wit  and  grace  and  dignity  that  he  would  bring 
to  adoni  the  chair.  My  first  duty  is  sad,  because  our 
hearts  to-night  are  with  oiu"  beloved  and  honored  vet- 
eran, Robert  CoUyer,  who  mourns  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
ter. He  was  to  have  pronounced  the  benediction  at  the 
close  of  this  service.  Acting  in  your  behalf,  I  have  asked 
his  friend,  Mr.  Cuckson,  with  whom  he  has  spent  the 
summer,  to  write  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  CoUyer 
by  our  secretary  in  your  name.     It  reads  as  follows : — 
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■ 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches  in  session  at  Atlantic  City  desires  to  express  its  deep- 
est sympathy  with  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer  in  the  sudden  death  of 
his  beloved  daughter,  and  its  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  he  who 
through  a  long  Ufe  has,  out  of  the  breadth  and  tenderness  of  his 
own  heart,  ministered  consolation  to  others,  may  find  help  and 
comfort  in  one  of  the  great  sorrows  of  his  life. 

I  ask  you  to  suspend  the  rules  and  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution immediately  without  reference  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

The  resolution  was  imanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman. — Friends,  I  have  never  in  my  life 
wanted  to  make  a  speech  so  much  as  I  do  to-night.  But, 
having  in  mind  the  preaching  of  our  lay  brother  who 
has  said  that  the  laymen  expected  from  the  ministry 
a  reasonable  consistency  between  their  preaching  and 
their  practice,  I,  who  am  compelled  to  keep  all  these 
gentlemen  strictly  to  time  and  to  the  programme,  repress 
myself.  But  I  will  say  in  two  minutes  that  I  gave  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  work  of  the  settled  ministry,  a  joyous 
service  which  leaves  in  my  mind  a  lasting  regret  that 
it  is  past.  But  early  in  my  life  three  institutions  laid 
their  hands  upon  me,  because  as  a  youthful  minister  I 
set  apart  one  day  every  week  for  the  unpaid  public  ser- 
vice of  the  denomination.  Early  the  National  Confer- 
ence, thirty  years  ago,  made  me  its  secretary.  I  served 
it  in  one  form  or  another  eighteen  years.  The  American 
Unitarian  Association  I  served  as  a  director  or  its  sec- 
retary more  than  twenty  years.  The  Christian  Register 
as  editorial  contributor  or  as  editor  I  have  served  for 
thirty  years.  Standing  here  to-night,  I  pledge  my  love 
and  loyalty  to  these  institutions  which  have  been  near 
to  my  heart.  [Applause.]  Also  to  those  other  institu- 
tions, the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  daughters  of  this  Conference, — as  the  Roman 
mother  presented  as  her  jewels  her  children, — the  chil- 
dren of  the  Conference,  the  Ministers'  Institute,  the  Wom- 
en's Alliance,  the  Unitarian  Temperance  vSociety,  the 
Young  People's  Religious  Union, — to  them  also  I  pledge 
my  love  and  loyalty.  And,  standing  in  this  office  the 
next  two  years,  the  last  official  service  that  I  expect  ever 
to  render  to  my  beloved  church,  I  say  that  whatever  is  in 
me  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Women's  Alliance,  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society,  of  all  these  allied  interests  and  institu- 
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tions.  The  Conference  has  stood  by  them  from  the  be- 
ginning :  it  has  been  their  best  friend  when  it  has  not  been 
their  creator.     [Applause.] 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  Rev; 
C.  E.  St.  John,  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee : — 

Resolved^  That  the  Conference  hears  with  great  interest  of  the 
success  attained  by  the  Hackley  School.  The  proposal  to  build 
at  the  school  a  dormitory  to  bear  the  honored  name  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale  has  our  earnest  support-  We  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  committee  already  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  to  that  end  authorize  the  council  of 
this  Conference  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  persons  to  act  jointly 
with  the  present  committee. 

Adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  Christian  Register  deserves  recognition  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  of  otu*  agencies  for  the  service  of  man,  and  that 
as  such  it  should  receive  the  interested  support  of  our  entire  con- 
stituency. The  Conference  hereby  extends  its  thanks  to  Mr.  George 
H.  Ellis,  publisher  of  the  Register,  for  the  devotion  and  generosity 
with  which  he  has  done  our  work  in  this  direction,  and  to  the  editor 
and  other  helpers  who  have  given  character  to  the  paper,  and  sug- 
gests that  all  who  recognize  the  value  of  this  our  chief  pubHca- 
tion  take  active  steps  toward  increasing  its  paid  subscription  list. 

Rev.  C.  E.  St.  John. — In  moving  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  I  desire  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  the  Reg- 
ister  is  an  able  and  efficient  expression  of  our  Unitarian 
spirit  and  thought.  I  desire  to  say  that  there  are  many 
among  us  who  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  Uni- 
tarian to  keep  his  spirit  warm  and  his  heart  true  to  this 
cause  of  ours  who  is  not  a  weekly  reader  of  the  Christian 
Register.  [Applause.]  There  are  other  good  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  world,  other  sources  of  good  literature 
which  our  people  may  and  do  read.  But  there  is  no  other 
single  source  in  the  world  which  keeps  Unitarians  in- 
formed about  what  Unitarians  are  doing,  which  will  keep 
individual  Unitarians  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  our 
denomination,  which  will  serve  so  well  as  this  Christian 
Register  does,  and  can  be  made  still  more  to  do,  to  keep 
us  together  as  one  body  with  a  definite  work  to  do  in 
the  world.  I  feel  that  any  Unitarian  family  which  does 
not  subscribe  to  this  paper,  or  at  any  rate  the  members 
of  which  do  not  read  this  paper  on  one  or  another  basis, 
is  a  family  neglecting  a  privilege,  and  untrue  to  one  of 
its  responsibilities  and  possibihties.  [Applause.]  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution;  and, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Register  is  mentioned  in  it, 
with  the  chairman's  permission  I  will  put  the  motion. 
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The  Chairman. — Mr.  Ellis  was  obliged  to  leave  this 
afternoon.  He  came  to  me  when  I  was  presiding  at  a 
meeting  of  the  cotmcil  and  had  no  opportunity  to  talk 
with  him,  and  said,  '*I  understand  that  there  is  to  be  a 
resolution  offered  to-night  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
Register.**  I  don't  know  what  was  in  his  mind:  there 
was  no  time  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  don't  understand 
it  at  all.  But  he  said  in  his  most  emphatic  way,  **I 
shall  depend  upon  you  to  see  that  that  resolution  does 
not  pass."  [Laughter.]  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  no  dictator.  The  Business  Committee  is  an  inde- 
pendent body.  Over  it  I  have  no  control.  I  have  no 
control  over  this  Conference.  I  simply  offer  to  you 
Mr.  Ellis's  protest,  and  take  my  seat.  [Laughter  and 
cries  of  "Question!"] 

Mr.  St.  John. — Exercising  our  brief  authority,  the 
Business  Committee  presses  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Is  the  resolution  seconded?  [Cries  of  *' Second 
it!"]  It  is  seconded  on  every  hand.  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.] It  is  a  unanimous  vote.  [Applause.]  Now  will 
you  back  up  that  applause?  There  are  two  hundred 
people  in  this  room  who  are  not  subscribers  to  the  Chris- 
tian Register.  How  many  of  you  will  here  and  now 
subscribe  by  raising  your  hands?  One — two — three — 
foiu- — ^five — six — seven — eight — nine — ten — more  than  I 
can  count,  away  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  One  of  the  as- 
sistant secretaries  or  any  usher  at  the  door  at  the  close 
of  this  meeting  will  gladly  receive  the  subscription. 
The  money  can  be  paid  at  your  convenience.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  last  resolution  to  be  presented  by  the 
Business  Committee  is  as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  heartily  indorses  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  council  that  $40,000  be  raised  to  complete  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Frederic  Henry  Hedge  Professorship  at  the  Meadville 
Theological  School.  We  believe  that  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  school  is  a  fitting  time  for  completing  this  endowment. 

At  this  point  the  committee  exercises  the  right  given 
it  by  the  Conference.  It  has  invited  Dr.  Savage  to  speak 
for  five  minutes  to  this  resolution,  and,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  resolution  will  pass,  it  has  arranged 
that  the  ushers,  while  Dr.  Savage  is  speaking,  pass  around 
among  you  printed  subscription  blanks  upon  which  you 
may  be  moved  to  write  your  name.  These  blanks, 
if  written  upon,  can  be  left  with  the  usher  as  you  leave 
the  auditorium  to-night.  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution:  perhaps  Dr.  Savage  will  second  it. 
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Dr.  M.  J.  Savage. — I  am  here  for  five  minutes,  strictly 
by  request,  and  that  request  comes  from  those  who 
represent  the  Meadville  Theological  »School.  I  want 
to  talk  about  all  three  of  these  resolutions:  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  talk  adequately  of  either  one  of  them.  I 
want  you  to  help  build  the  Edward  Everett  Hale  House 
at  Hackley.  It  ought  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
school.  We  need  larger  dormitory  accommodations. 
We  want  to  honor  Dr.  Hale,  and  we  want  Dr.  Hale  to  see 
the  house  built  before  he  goes  to  heaven.     [Applause.] 

So  much  for  that.  I  cannot  help  saying  just  a  word 
about  the  Register,  although  I  have  not  been  asked.  If 
you  knew  how  much  you  could  help  your  ministers  as 
well  as  help  yourselves  by  reading  the  Register  every 
week,  I  know  you  would  think  seriously  about  it.  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  occasion  to  say  something  perhaps 
in  a  sermon  or  on  some  other  occasion,  when,  if  you 
only  knew  the  Register  by  heart,  a  mere  word  would 
carry  all  I  wished  to  convey.  The  Register  needs  your 
support,  and  you  need  the  Register  more  than  that  needs 
you.  I  wish  every  single  family  in  my  parish  would  sub- 
scribe for  it.  I  have  told  them  so  over  and  over  again, 
and  I  propose  to  worry  them  until  they  do.     [Laughter.] 

This  is  the  sixtieth  year  in  the  life  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School.  It  needs  this  year  $60,000.  It  already 
has  $20,000  of  them,  let  me  say.  To  complete  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Frederic  Henry  Hedge  foundation  it 
needs  the  other  $40,000.  One  lady  who  is  here  present 
has  expressed  her  desire  to  start  the  subscription  by  a 
gift  of  $500.  I  will  say  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
anybody  else  overtopping  that  and  making  a  subscription 
of  $1,000.  We  must  raise  this  $40,000  in  order  that  the 
school  may  be  in  condition  to  do  its  work  [efficiently. 
While  I  heartily  indorse  what  Mr.  Gilmore  said  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  I  wish  to  say 
that  what  we  need  in  order  that  we  may  have  Unitarian 
churches  is  Unitarian  ministers.  There  is  not  a  town 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants  in  this  country  to-day  that 
could  not  have  a  Unitarian  organization  within  the 
next  year  if  we  only  had  competent,  earnest,  consecrated 
young  ministers  to  send  there  to  do  the  work.  We 
have  not  ministers  enough.  This  I  know  is  the  cry  of 
all  the  denominations.  Seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years 
ago  probably  75  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  Yale  en- 
tered the  ministry.  To-day  I  suppose  that  the  percent- 
age is  less  than  20  per  cent.     This  indicates  what  is  true 
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in  Other  denominations.  This  cry  for  ministers  is  not 
confined  to  our  own.  I  believe  the  difficulty  is — partly, 
at  any  rate — the  fact  that  so  much  new  life  has  come 
to  the  modem  world.  We  are  blinded  by  it.  It  is  the 
fortune,  or  misfortune,  of  this  age  to  be  bom  out  of  the 
old  universe  and  not  yet  bom  into  the  new.  When  we 
get  ourselves  readjusted  to  the  great  new  truths  that 
God  has  sent  to  this  centiuy,  we  shall  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  place  for  religion  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past,  and  that  the  church  is  to  be  a  grander 
institution  in  the  future  than  it  ever  has  been  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

We  need  to  consecrate  our  young  men,  then,  to  the 
ministry,  and  then  we  need  to  have  efficient  schools  to 
which  we  can  send  them.  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  the 
young  men  who  are  making  up  their  minds  or  hesitating 
as  to  what  their  careers  shall  be.  There  is  no  career 
open  to  any  man  one-half  so  fine  as  that  which  is  open 
to  the  man  whose  privilege  it  is  to  help  his  fellows  answer 
their  problems,  find  the  way  through  life,  and  learn 
to  live  a  noble,  divine,  human  life.  It  is  the  grandest 
profession  in  the  world.  Let  us  train  our  young  men 
for  it,  then ;  let  us  teach  them  that  that  is  the  thing  for 
them  to  do;  and  then  let  us  endow  and  equip  schools 
at  Meadville.  We  want  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast :  we  shall 
want  half  a  dozen  of  them  within  the  next  century  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  where  we  may  train  our 
Unitarian  young  men  to  do  the  grandest  work  for  any 
man  of  any  age  to  accomplish.  There  is  money  enough, 
money  enough  for  all  these  things, — money  enough  for 
Hackley,  money  enough  for  the  Register,  money  enough 
for  Meadville,  money  enough  to  endow  a  school  at  Berke- 
ley, money  enough  if  only  the  people  learn  to  appreciate 
and  to  care.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman. — Dr.  Savage  speaks  with  feeling  be- 
cause his  son  has  just  graduated  at  the  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School,  and  has  gone  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  do 
missionary  work. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  programme  of  the  evening  was  then  resumed,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  C.  McDougall,  Franklin 
Falls,  N.H.;  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore,  Madison,  Wis.;  Rev. 
F.  V.  Hawley,  Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  James  Eells,  Boston, 
Mass.     (See  pages  169-185.) 

The  Chairman. — Ever  since  the  resolution  was  passed 
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concerning  the  Meadville  Theological  School  I  have  been 
reproaching  myself  for  a  lapse  of  memory  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  meeting,  when,  in  giving  a  list  of  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  I  was  devoted,  I  omitted  the  Meadville 
Theological  School.  I  have  already,  as  one  of  the  board 
of  trustees  that  elected  him,  given  to  oiu:  youthful  presi- 
dent assurances  of  my  loyalty  and  support.  Mr.  Ship- 
pen,  who  is  to  speak  a  word  to  us  in  closing,  is  the  oldest 
living  graduate  of  that  school.  He  graduated  fifty  years 
ago,  but  I  graduated  forty  years  ago,  and  ever  since  I 
have  pledged  myself — and  it  is  known  to  the  officers  of 
that  school — that  I  am  ready  to  give  it  support  on  every 
occasion.  An  old  lady  once  said,  '*I  have  noticed  that, 
if  I  live  through  the  spring,  I  live  all  the  rest  of  the  year." 
[Laughter.]  And  some  of  our  old  men,  like  Collyer  and 
Hale  and  Shippen,  have  noticed  that,  if  they  live  past 
the  seventieth  year,  they  are  safe  to  go  on  indefinitely. 
Dr.  Collyer  had  promised  to  speak  to  us  to-night.  In 
his  absence  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Shippen  has  con- 
sented to  say  that  gracious  word  to  us,  and  to  dismiss 
us  with  the  benediction.     [Applause.] 

CONCLUDING  ADDSBS8. 

Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen. — Brother  Eells  has  been  brief 
and  given  me  a  few  minutes  of  his  time,  so  the  benedic- 
tion shall  come  before  ten  o'clock.  The  kind  personal 
allusion  of  the  chairman  warrants  a  slight  personal  ref- 
erence. And  I  will  say  that,  bom  in  Meadville,  my 
ambitious  mother  started  me  very  early,  pretty  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  setting  me  before  her  company,  and 
asking  me  to  say  my  first  speech,  which  I  have  many  a 
time  mentally  repeated  since  as  I  have  come  before  audi- 
ences, and  I  will  renew  my  youth  to-night  by  giving  it 
to  you : — 

"You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 

To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage; 

And,  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 

Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 

Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye, 

But  pass  my  imperfections  by." 

[Laughter  and  applause.] 

And  then,  as  she  hurried  me  up  winter  mornings  be- 
fore daylight  to  get  my  Latin  and  Greek  and  push  me  along 
in  the  Methodist  Allegheny  College  after  I  had  taught 
school  three  months  in  the  suburb  in  winter  and  six  months 
in  my  native  village,  she  then  persuaded  me  at  the  age 
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of  sixteen  to  take  my  seat  in  the  first  class  of  nine  that 
entered  the  Meadville  Theological  School.  And  so,  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  know  enough  of  life  to  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do  in  the  world,  by  motherly  persuasion  I 
drifted  into  the  ministry.  And  now  I  have  to  say  to 
young  men  here  to-night  that,  having  been  preaching  for 
fifty-four  years,  the  work  has  so  grown  upon  me  in  its 
privilege  and  its  invitation  and  its  glory  that  every  year 
has  been  better  than  those  gone  before,  and  my  last  years 
have  been  the  most  enjoyable  of  my  life,  and  I  wish  God 
would  let  me  go  on  for  ten  or  twenty-five  years  to  come, 
doing  the  work  better  still  as  I  go. 

And  let  me  say  in  passing  that  I  have  a  brother  Charles 
G.  whom  some  of  you  know — ^Ames  is  the  other  part  of 
it  [laughter] — who  came  on  the  planet  a  little  later  than 
I  did,  a  few  months  later,  but  while  I  was  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  he  began  to  preach.  He  got  the  start  of 
me,  and  so  I  have  always  looked  up  to  him  as  my  vener- 
able father  in  the  ministry  [laughter],  and  have  tried  to 
copy  him  and  if  possible  keep  pace  with  him.  And  now 
I  want  to  say  that,  as  we  close  this  twentieth  Conference, 
I  was  in  with  Brother  Ames  at  the  beginning  in  the  days 
of  the  Appomattox  surrender  in  April,  1865,  when  at  Dr. 
Bellows's  church  the  Conference  was  formed,  and  I  have 
been  at  nearly  every  meeting  since,  having  missed  only 
two  or  three;  and  in  my  heart  I  say  that  I  have  never 
known  a  better  Conference.  In  my  heart  to-night  1 
think  this  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  And  I  want  to 
thank  the  council,  of  whom  Brother  Slicer  was  chairman, 
for  their  wisdom  and  the  fine  management  in  bringing 
us  hither.  I  knew  the  attractions  of  this  place,  and,  when 
we  were  announced  to  come  here,  I  said,  **How  delight- 
fid!"  but  I  wondered  if  there  would  be  a  place  for  meet- 
ing. And  I  have  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  Saratoga,  which  is  larger,  but  which 
is  not  at  otu-  command,  in  all  our  Conferences  we  never 
have  had  so  good  a  hall  for  meeting  as  this.  And  we  have 
the  Saratoga  hotels  with  their  hospitality  when  we  pay 
oiu-  way  [laughter],  and  even  the  Saratoga  waters  at  our 
command,  and  the  grand  old  ocean  thrown  in;  and  I 
think  Atlantic  City  is  a  better  place  than  Saratoga,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  come  here  two  years  hence.     [Applause.] 

And  then  I  want  to  say,  in  my  youth  of  that  first  Con- 
ference of  thirty-eight  years  ago,  we  thought  there  were 
giants  who  were  on  the  platform  and  in  the  leadership. 
The  grand  war  governor,  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  who  presided  for  us,  is  worthily  succeeded  by  the 
honored  president  of  this  meeting,  who  settles  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  strikes  by  the  Golden  Rule,  and  in  his  high 
service  for  the  repubHc,  following  the  good  preaching  he 
has  heard  from  the  Unitarian  pulpit,  is  leading  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  settle  all  the  questions  of  capital  and  labor 
by  love  to  God  and  man.     [Applause.] 

I  want  to  say  that  among  the  distinguished  laymen  of 
that  first  Conference  was  Albert  Low  of  Brooklyn,  the 
stanch  supporter  of  our  First  Church  there  through  life 
and  the  father  of  the  grandest  mayor  New  York  City  has 
ever  had  [applause],  whom,  God  helping  them,  they  will 
keep  leading  them  into  civic  righteousness, — ^the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  layman  of  our  first  Conference.  And  then 
when  I  think  of  Bellows  as  our  leader  and  organizer, 
eloquent  as  he  always  was  in  his  utterance,  I  never  heard 
from  him  a  more  briUiant  speech  than  from  his  worthy 
successor  who  read  to  us  the  report  of  the  council  on 
Tuesday.  [Applause.]  I  bethought  me,  when  we  heard 
that  the  Unitarian  homes  are  not  sending  men  into  the 
ministry,  how  the  dear  colleague  of  Channing,  Ezra  Gan- 
nett, would  have  deUghted  to  hear  his  son  WiUiam,  and 
how  the  sainted  Bphraim  Peabody  of  King's  Chapel  would 
rejoice  to  know  the  work  of  his  son  Frank,  professor  in 
Cambridge,  and  of  his  grandson  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  who  is 
the  president  of  our  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
read  us  that  grand  report  of  the  Association  Tuesday. 
[Applause.]  And  I  also  thought  how  Nathaniel  Froth- 
ingham,  the  noble  preacher  fifty  years  ago  of  the  First 
Chm-ch  in  Boston  in  Chaimcy  Place,  would  have  been 
made  rejoicing  and  happy  in  hearing  his  own  grandson, 
Paul  Revere,  the  pastor  of  Arlington  Street  Church  to-day, 
in  the  splendid  paper  he  gave  us  this  morning.     [Applause.] 

Then  I  think  the  Conferences  have  improved  as  they 
have  gone  on.  The  first  ones  were  troubled  with  that 
clause  in  the  preamble,  and  for  years  there  was  irritation 
and  division;  but,  with  the  grand  resolution  of  1894  in 
Saratoga,  we  cleared  the  way  imtil  all  are  happy,  and  in 
brotherly  love  we  meet;  and  there  is  no  denomination  in 
Christendom  less  irritated  and  more  harmonious  in  a 
loving  faith  that  brings  us  all  together  here.  And  I  see 
how  the  Conference  has  grown  practical  as  the  years  have 
gone  on.  In  the  early  days  we  were  entertained  with 
long  essays  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  once  or  twice  an 
hour  and  a  half,  on  abstract  things,  almost  of  metaphys- 
ics.    And   now    to-day  how  splendidly  this  Conference 
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has  been  managed!  How  practical  all  the  things,  right 
home  to  our  work!  And  that  bell,  not  a  '* miserable 
bell/*  but  a  good  bell,  to  cut  men  off  when  they  are  too 
long.  And  so  our  Conference  has  moved  with  spirit  and 
life,  and  we  have  none  of  us  grown  tired  with  an  hour  and 
a  half  weary  essay,  but  we  have  found  ourselves  kindled 
and  quickened  by  the  lively  speeches  of  this  Conference 
from  men  West  and  East. 

And  I  see  also  how  the  practical  has  come  to  the  front. 
In  the  first  Conference  women  were  not  represented. 
They  came  imder  the  shadow  of  father  or  husband  or 
brother.  They  came  as  outside  visitors.  By  no  action 
of  the  Conference  that  I  remember,  by  no  vote  passed, 
but  by  the  action  of  the  churches  in  appointing  women 
as  their  delegates,  they  have  come  in  naturally  and  are 
here  to-day.  And  the  Women's  Alliance  has  been  formed 
as  a  child  of  this  National  Conference,  and  we  know  the 
grand  work  it  has  been  doing  and  the  grand  meeting  it 
had  yesterday.  God  bless  the  women!  [Applause.] 
And,  when  I  see  how  temperance  and  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  Young  People's  ReUgious  Union  have  come  to 
the  front,  and  what  a  practical  Conference  this  has  been, — 
and  to  me  it  has  been  most  inspiring  and  helpful, — grate- 
ful to  the  heavenly  Father  for  the  genial  sunshine  and 
the  inspiring  ocean  breezes  and  the  social  fellowship  of 
the  occasion,  I  go  home  feeling  that  my  heart  is  full  of 
the  inspiration  of  this  Conference. 

Now  let  me  say  that,  in  the  old  struggle  that  we  had 
fifty  years  ago,  our  churches  stood  for  individualism, 
self-culture,  self-salvation,  and  other  selfs  that  Edward 
Hale  is  accustomed  to  describe  as  "belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  devil.**  We  have  moved  from  self -culture  to 
the  line  of  service,  and  we  do  not  hear  the  word  now, 
"Sinner,  save  your  own  soul,'*  but  it  is,  "Brethren,  lend 
a  hand.*'  Service  is  the  key-note  of  the  hour.  Again, 
liberty  was  our  struggle  fifty  years  ago.  We  won  the 
battle,  and  now  we  have  been  learning  liberty  and  union, 
freedom  and  fellowship,  and  have  added  fellowship  to 
the  word.  And,  as  Mr.  Paul  Frothingham  told  us  this 
morning  how  Congregationalism  in  the  beginning  stood 
for  individualism,  he  also  brought  us  to  the  point  at  last 
how  it  is  coming  to  mean  what  the  Latin  word  itself  means 
in  the  root  word,  congregational, — "coming  together."  Not 
individualism,  but  fellowship,  is  the  idea  of  Congregation- 
alism. 

And  then  one  word  more.     We  have  had  the  battle 
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for  liberty,  and  now  we  are  learning  that  true  liberty- 
is  not  license,  to  do  as  you  please  and  think  as  you  please, 
no  matter  what  you  think  or  where  you  go,  but  we  are 
learning  that  this  universe  is  a  universe  of  law  and 
order,  and  liberty  is  only  in  and  with  law.  As  the  loco- 
motive is  free  only  when  it  cleaves  closely  to  its  ap- 
pointed steel  track,  so  the  only  true  liberty  is  found  in 
obedience  to  law.  And  the  State  and  the  Church  need 
to  learn  that. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  in  some  beautiful  verses  that 
he  addressed  to  the  ocean,  preaches  this  doctrine  in  words 
of  mingled  philosophy  and  poetry  that  I  love  to  repeat, 
and  they  have  been  coming  to  me  here  as  I  have  seen 
the  waves  and  their  white  caps.  And,  as  James  Freeman 
Clarke  opened  our  first  Conference  with  his  germon, 
we  will  let  him  close  this  Conference  to-night  with  his  verses 
addressed  **To  the  Ocean": — 

White-capped  waves  far  round  the  ocean. 
Leaping  in  thanks  or  leaping  in  play, 

All  your  faces,  in  happ^  commotion, 
Make  glad  matins  this  summer  day. 

For,  graceful  creatures,  ye  "live  by  dying, 
Gain  your  life  while  ye  fling  it  away, 

Flow  through  all  forms,  all  form  defying, 
And  in  wildest  freedom  strict  rule  obey. 

Show  us  your  art,  O  genial  daughters 

Of  solemn  ocean,  thus  to  combine 
Freedom  and  force  of  rolling  waters 

With  sharp  observance  of  law  divine. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  hither,  for  the  gracious  sunshine  and 
the  breezes  of  health  that  have  come  to  us,  and  for  all 
the  inspirations  and  the  sweet  fellowship  and  the  inviting 
opportunities  of  this  hour.  And  we  ask  now,  Father, 
that  thou  wilt  bless,  preserve,  and  keep  us,  lift  upon  us 
the  light  of  thy  coimtenance,  be  gracious  imto  us  and  give 
us  peace  evermore.    Amen. 


preeidenf  8  Hddrede. 


SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF 
PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

BY  PRESIDENT   CARROLL   D.    WRIGHT,  LL.D. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  present  time 
relative  to  the  supposed  decadence  of  the  church,  of 
church  attendance,  and  of  a  real  religious  spirit.  I 
cannot  assent  to  the  suggestion  that  there  is  any  de- 
cadence or  lessening  of  a  true  religious  spirit,  taking 
our  community  as  a  whole.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great 
change  in  the  theological  thought  of  the  people.  In 
the  half-hour  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  discuss  this,  nor 
the  mooted  question  as  to  church  attendance,  nor  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  age  in  a  pietistic  sense,  but  there 
seem  to  me  to  he  so  many  evidences  of  the  growth  of 
a  real  religious  sentiment,  without  regard  to  these  other 
matters,  that  I  take  this  occasion  to  present  them,  and 
I  speak  only  of  our  own  cotmtry. 

The  influence  of  the  church  must  be  acknowledged, 
whether  people  attend  it  in  as  large  numbers  as  formerly 
or  not.  There  is  so  much  in  our  hie  to  develop  the  high- 
est principles  of  right  and  wrong,  outside  of  mere  church 
attendance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  accurately. 
The  evidences,  therefore,  which  occur  to  my  own  mind 
as  positive,  emphatic,  and  conclusive,  are  such  as  are 
drawn  from  the  attitude  of  the  public  conscience,  public 
action,  and  a  recognition  of  the  great  principles  which 
tmderlie  all  religion,  without  reference  to  denominational 
creeds  or  theological  distinctions. 

The  public  conscience  to-day  is  more  acute,  more 
sensitive,  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  see  this  exempliJSed  in  so  many  directions  that  I 
feel  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  repeat  the  statement;  yet 
I  know  there  are  many  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  public  conscience  of  to-day  is  dull,  lacks  sensi* 
tiveness,  and  is  not  as  alive  to  the  great  questions  of 
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right  and  wrong,  as  they  affect  the  public,  as  at  some 
former  period. 

We  see  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  in 
the  question  of  crime.  I  think  it  is  the  general  belief 
that  crime  is  largely  on  the  increase,  that  civilization, 
instead  of  purifying  the  public  mind,  is  leaving  it  de- 
moralized and  more  open  to  criminal  practices  to  an 
increasing  nrnnber  than  formerly;  and  the  statistics  of 
crime  support  this  contention.  The  difficulty  is,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  stop  to  distinguish  what  is  crime 
to-day  and  what  was  crime  forty  or  fifty  years  ago;  nor 
do  we  stop  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  more  per- 
fect statistics  of  to-day  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  very  imperfect  and  crude  statistics  of  half  a  century 
ago.  The  statistics  compreiiend  not  only  the  persistent 
crimes,  but  those  crimes  which  have  been  established 
by  legislative  enactment,  and  increasingly  so  diuing 
the  last  few  years.  If  we  look  beneath  the  figures,  we 
shall  find  that  the  crimes  that  have  remained  persistently 
so  under  the  criminal  code  during  the  last  fifty  years 
have  not  only  not  increased,  but  have  relatively  decreased. 
This  is  the  true  test. 

One  illustration  is  sufficient.  In  the  criminal  statis- 
tics of  fifty  5^ears  ago  crimes  relative  to  liquor-selling 
did  not  appear:  to-day  they  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  such  statistics.  In  one  of  our  Commonwealths  where 
there  has  been  varied  experience  under  the  liquor  laws, 
it  is  found  that,  while  during  a  period  of  twenty  years 
the  total  sentences  for  all  crimes  increased  70  per  cent., 
and  for  crimes  not  including  drunkenness  and  liquor 
offences  only  20  per  cent.,  the  sentences  for  drunken- 
ness and  other  liquor  offences  increased  nearly  t6o  per 
cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  the 
population. 

This  is  a  positive  evidence  of  the  increased  sensitive- 
ness of  the  public  conscience.  This  new  conscience  is 
constantly  elevating  misdemeanors  that  were  offences 
against  individual  conscience  into  offences  against  the 
public  conscience,  and  making  them  punishable  as  crimes. 
So,  if  we  simply  read  the  statistics  of  crime,  some  of 
our  most  staid  and  worthy  Commonwealths  are  on  the 
road  to  ruin  at  a  rapid  pace ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  data 
proves  the  contrary.  If  the  public  conscience  had  not 
been  stimulated  by  high  religious  conception  of  the  rights 
of  the  community  and  of  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, this  state  of  affairs  would  not  have  occtured. 
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Growing  out  of  crime  there  comes  penology.  It  takes 
but  a  very  slight  and  superficial  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  of  criminals  to  convince  any  one 
that  this  treatment  to-day  cannot  be  compared,  with 
any  justice  whatever,  with  their  treatment  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  now  believe  that  the  criminal  must  be 
restrained  because  he  is  a  menace  to  society.  He  is 
not  restrained  because  of  the  desire  to  punish  him.  The 
old  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  Adam  has  been  eliminated  from 
penological  science,  and  we  are  dealing  with  the  crimi- 
nal as  a  man  morally  diseased.  He  is  the  subject  of  proper 
care  while  imder  restraint.  We  must  not  degrade  him, 
we  must  not  humiliate  him:  we  must  treat  him  so  that, 
when  he  is  cured  or  partly  cured,  he  can  resume  his 
place  in  society  with  some  prospect  of  earning  his  own 
living  and  conducting  himself  as  a  well-behaved  citizen. 
Penology  reflects  the  very  highest  religious  principles: 
it  shows  that  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  have 
found  practical  application  in  the  treatment  of  the  de- 
fective elements  in  society.  I  know  of  no  better  nor 
more  emphatic  illustration  of  the  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  a  practical  religion  than  in  the  penology  of  our  day. 

The  temperance  question  occupies  the  public  mind 
in  a  manner  it  never  did  before.  Great  railroad  corpo- 
rations are  everywhere  understanding  that  their  duty 
as  guardians  of  the  public  safety  demands  temperate 
employees.  So  the  man  who  is  given  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  cannot  now  secure  employment  on 
our  great  railroads.  This  is  the  surest  temperance  re- 
form known  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  agitation  which  springs  from  the  highest  and  pur- 
est motives.  It  is  the  exemplification  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  religion. 

The  economic  aspects  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
the  temperance  question  are  having  an  influence  which 
is  spreading  everywhere,  and  which  is  comprehended 
in  industrial  establishments  and  by  government.  The 
simple  idea  that  a  man  with  a  clear  brain  is  a  better 
employee  than  one  with  a  muddled  brain  is  carrying 
this  question  forward  to  success;  and  the  sooner  men 
learn  that  in  order  to  secure  employment  at  all  they 
must  approach  their  service  with  minds  imclouded,  the 
better  for  humanity.  Religion  teaches  that  the  temple 
of  God  must  not  be  defiled.  Economic  consideration 
now  allies  itself  with  religion,  and  insists  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  demands  that  the  temple  of  God 
shall  remain  tmdefiled. 
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The  treatment  of  the  labor  question  offers  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  growth  of  a  religious  spirit.  ThA 
employer  recognizes  this  in  large  degree, — ^not  every- 
where, not  in  every  establishment,  but  in  increasing 
numbers  and  in  an  increasing  degree.  The  best  men 
are  willing  to  grant  to  other  men  what  they  claim  for 
themselves;  and  this  is  one  of  the  highest  conceptions 
of  religious  action.  The  moment  one  man  recognizes 
the  rights  of  another,  he  is  far  on  the  way  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  perplex  him. 

The  labor  tmions  are,  in  a  sense,  new.  Their  princi- 
ples, which  may  be  right  enough,  do  not  always  deter- 
mine their  actions;  but  their  actions  will  sooner  or  later 
conform  to  their  principles,  which  are  based  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  men.  The  introduction 
of  the  spirit  of  conciliation;  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  agreement,  so  that  the  details  relating  to  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  can  be  fixed  by  a  positive  contract; 
the  readiness  to  arbitrate  when  all  other  means  have 
been  exhausted;  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
workingman  is  seeking  something  beyond  his  arbitrary 
living  wage, — all  these  influences  are  the  result  of  a  liv- 
ing spirit  in  men,  which  must  find  its  fullest  develop- 
ment through  religious  precepts.  We  may  call  them  the 
ethics  of  industry,  but  ethics  without  religion  is  always 
feeble  in  the  power  to  effect  results.  There  must  be  a 
conscience  which  is  above  and  outside  of  ethical  consider- 
ations to  lead  men  to  right  action.  The  labor  question 
involves  many  difficulties;  but  the  outlook  is  most 
hopeful  because,  as  I  have  said,  men  are  everjrwhere 
recognizing,  in  larger  degree  than  ever  before,  the  mutual 
rights  which  belong  to  it. 

Arbitration,  however,  which  can  never  be  a  solution, 
but  only  a  means  to  an  end,  takes  broader  and  grander 
lines  than  the  mere  adjustment  of  labor  troubles  as  they 
occur  between  employer  and  employee.  The  growth 
of  the  religious  spirit  in  the  settlement  and  adjustment 
of  international  affairs  is  an  evidence  that  the  public 
conscience  has  received  some  stimulation  from  some 
source  which  leads  it  on  to  the  reasonable  consideration 
of  questions  involving  international  rights,  duties,  and 
obligations.  This  is  a  religious  spirit:  it  is  a  spirit  which 
comes  from  very  old  teaching. 

You  will  remember  that  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a  citizen 
of  Jerusalem  and  a  man  who  was  considered  in  his  day 
of  great  importance  by  his  neighbors,  became  alarmed 
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at  what  he  thou^^t  an  impending  national  calamity. 
He  undertook  to  point  out  to  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
their  particular  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  the 
wn>ngs  which  had  been  done,  and  to  prophesy  to  them 
the  results  of  their  actions;  and,  when  he  had  made  a 
strong  presentment  of  his  case,  he  said  to  the  leading 
men  of  Jenisalem, ' '  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together. ' ' 
This  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ.  The  great  prophet  knew  that  by  reasoning 
together  people  could  come  to  see  more  clearly  than  by 
any  other  method  the  real  dangers  which  confronted 
them.  This  old  sentiment  remained  dormant  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries.  It  was  the  Pauline  method  of 
adjusting  difficulties  in  the  Church.  It  has  now  become 
the  universal  method  of  settling  difficulties  between 
employers  and  employees,  and  the  spirit  has  gone  up 
higher,  into  the  work  of  nations  themselves. 

There  is  a  new  patriotism, — ^that  patriotism  which 
is  bom  of  a  religious  spirit.  It  is  devotion  to  a  high 
principle.  It  is  a  patriotism  which  means  personal  sac- 
rifice in  social  service.  It  is  a  higher  type  of  patriotism 
than  that  exemplified  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  not  lim- 
ited to  sect  or  to  party.  Denominations  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  devotion  to  public  interests,  and  one  of 
the  most  gratif3ring  results  of  this  broad  and  rehgious 
patriotism  is  what  may  be  called  the  new  American 
diplomacy.  Our  martyred  President  McKinley  set  the 
world  an  example  when  he  established  truthfulness  as 
the  essential  element  of  diplomatic  action;  and  to^lay 
truth  is  the  spirit  of  diplomacy, — ^truth  and  the  accept- 
ance of  high  principles.  The  old  diplomacy  was  system- 
atic deception, — methods  to  avoid  the  truth,  processes 
to  conceal  the  real  intent  of  a  govenunent.  Now  diplo- 
macy must  disclose  the  real  intent,  reveal  the  truth,  and 
show  the  real  attitude  of  contending  nations. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  sensitive  conscience 
which  demands  publicity  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
public.  It  is  through  this  spirit  that  we  learn  of  the 
conditions,  economic  and  moral,  which  pertain  to  all 
public  action.  The  new  conscience  demands  that,  if 
there  be  anything  to  be  known  which  in  any  way  inter- 
ests the  pubHc  and  by  which  it  can  guide  its  action  and 
reach  its  conclusions,  it  shall  be  made  pubUc.  Great 
corporations  come  under  this  power,  the  government 
itself  comes  tmder  it,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
publicity  in  all  affairs  will  do  more  toward  solving  some 
of  the  problems  which  vex  us  than  any  other  one  means. 
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We  see  this  sensitiveness  growing  out  of  public  action 
when  any  of  our  public  officials  take  the  wrong  road. 
We  have  been  very  severe  everywhere  in  the  condem- 
nation of  some  of  the  transactions  in  the  Post-office 
Department.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  the  pub- 
lic became  very  much  excited  over  the  Neely  case.  These 
two  incidents  in  public  service,  however,  were  slight 
affairs  compared  to  the  scandals  of  the  whiskey  ring 
and  the  star  route  cases  of  a  generation  ago;  but  there 
has  been  more  said,  more  condemnation,  more  public 
interest  in  these  recent  affairs,  than  there  was  over  the  two 
greatest  scandals  ever  connected  with  our  government. 
Why  is  this  ?  vSimply  because  the  public  conscience  de- 
mands integrity  of  service  by  all  public  officials.  The 
increased  sensitiveness  of  this  conscience  is  back  of  the 
demand;  and  a  conception  of  a  religious  principle,  active 
and  persistent,  is  what  has  made  the  sensitive  public 
conscience  of  our  dav 

Religion  has  done  away  with  the  old  forms  of  charity. 
We  go  into  the  slums  now.  If  we  are  wise,  we  do  not 
toss  a  beggar  a  dime  or  a  quarter.  We  treat  the  whole 
subject  in  a  different  way,  in  a  way  which  means  the 
betterment  of  men  themselves,  and  not  gratification 
to  the  giver.  We  establish  university  settlements; 
we  take  men  and  women  bv  the  hand;  we  lead  them  to 
better  ways.  We  scrutinize  all  charity  work.  In  the 
cities  this  is  organized.  Investigation  follows  petition 
and  demand,  and  the  spirit  of  true  religion  is  being  ex- 
emplified in  this  direction  alone. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  some 
very  edifying  and  broadening  experiences  which  touch 
closely  not  only  the  spiritual  nature  of  men,  but  their 
tolerance,  their  devotion  to  high  personal  character  as 
represented  by  individuals,  thus  testifying  to  their  de- 
votion to  the  very  highest  principles  themselves.  We 
have  been  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Emerson,  and  all 
denominations,  whether  our  own  or  others,  have  joined 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  pure  soul.  Emer- 
son's influence  has  lifted  men  out  of  dogmatic  ruts.  It 
has  left  an  impress  on  our  public  thought  and  on  our 
public  conscience.  Perhaps  his  greatest  legacy  to  the 
world  was  his  emphasis  of  the  necessity  of  perfected 
personal  character.  This  has  been  the  keynote,  in 
large  degree,  of  the  encomiums  that  have  been  passed 
upon  him.  Whatever  he  was  as  a  preacher,  philosopher, 
or  a  poet,  high  personal  character  accompanied  all  his 
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work,  and  we  of  to-day  can  draw  the  purest  religious  les- 
sons not  only  from  his  life,  but  from  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held,  without  regard  to  theology  or  creed. 
And  in  the  centenary  of  Channing  it  has  been  disclosed 
that  his  thought,  his  work,  his  message  to  the  world, 
helped  not  only  the  people  to  whom  he  preached,  but  the 
whole  public  to  a  comprehension  of  a  purer,  a  better, 
a  higher  Christ  than  existed  before  his  day. 

But  perhaps  the  grandest  experience  has  come  through 
the  death  of  Leo  XIII.  To  read  the  estimates  of  his 
character  as  given  in  different  Protestant  churches,  by 
uiinisters  of  different  denominations,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  old  attitude  toward  Catholicism  had  passed  away. 
Not  an  acrimonious  word  has  been  said,  there  being  only 
praise  for  that  sublime  character  and  devout  spirit  which 
attended  the  late  sovereign  pontiff.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
growing  up  through  Know-Nothing  daj^,  I  supposed 
that  every  Catholic  church  and  chapel  was  stocked  with 
guns  and  ammunition ;  but  I  have  learned  that  the  Cath- 
oHc  mind  and  the  Catholic  heart  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  Protestant  mind  and  the  Protestant  heart,  and  the 
demonstrations  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Leo  empha- 
size the  fact  that  we  are  more  tolerant,  more  apprecia- 
tive of  real  worth,  more  ready  to  recognize  the  highest 
personal  character,  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  These  universal  estimates  of 
Emerson  and  Channing  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
pope  on  the  other  accentuate  the  ways  of  the  Spirit, — 
wa)rs  that  would  not  have  found  expression  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  They  symbolize  the  truest  religious 
development  of  our  time. 

The  Church  has  done  all  this;  and,  when  I  say  the 
Church,  I  mean  all  churches, — I  mean  religious  teaching, 
the  constant  enunciation  of  the  highest  principles  relat- 
ing to  human  conduct,  the  endeavor  of  pulpits  every- 
where to  impress  upon  the  people  the  necessity  (not 
through  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  but  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  and  the  surest  happiness) 
of  dealing  with  all  questions  on  a  broad,  tolerant  basis, 
accepting  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  teaching  as  the 
surest  guides  by  which  to  mould  not  only  individual, 
but  public  conduct. 

The  modem  Church  may  fail  to  reach  as  many  people, 
relatively,  through  its  direct  ministrations  as  of  old; 
but  it  is  reaching  them  in  another  way.  It  is  reaching 
them  by  the  preaching  of  a  sane  doctrine,  which  means 
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the  upbuilding  of  the  character  of  men  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  community.  It  is  teaching  us  to  recognize  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  that  surround  us.  It  is  teaching 
us  to  be  more  active  in  our  endeavor  to  suppress  or  to 
right  wrong,  and  in  all  ways  to  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  saner  and  better  community  spirit.  This 
does  not  come  from  the  crucified  Christ,  nor  the  dead 
Christ,  nor  the  Christ  of  the  resurrection,  but  from  the 
living,  active  Christ,  that  always  was,  is,  and  always 
shall  be ;  and  it  is  through  this  living  Christ  that  we  find 
the  solution  of  all  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems. 


REPORTS. 


THE   ADDRESS    OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  R.  SLICER,  CHAIRMAN. 

The  Council  congratulates  the  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches  that  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Conference  in  1865  *'to  strengthen  the 
churches  and  societies  which  should  tmite  in  it  for  more 
and  better  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God"  is  abimdantly 
justified  as  we  review  its  history  at  this  twentieth  bien- 
nial session.  The  work  done  in  and  by  our  churches 
clearly  shows  that  they  realize  the  spirit  in  which  their 
purpose  is  expressed:  *' These  churches  accept  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching, 
that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man."  The  reports  made  at  their  annual  meet- 
ings by  the  organizations  which  this  Conference  recog- 
nizes as  the  arms  of  its  efficiency  show  a  growth  and 
influence  which  should  cheer  and  encourage  those  who 
have  loyally  sustained  these  organizations.  Religion 
is  a  spirit  and  a  life ;  but  it  is  also  a  motive  power  which 
expresses  itself  to  a  certain  degree  in  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration, and  it  embodies  its  life  in  the  help  it  renders 
to  a  world  of  living  personalities.  It  is  matter  therefore 
of  profoundest  gratitude  to  God  and  fraternal  congratu- 
lation among  ourselves  that  not  only  those  societies 
which  have  come  into  being  since  the  Conference  was 
inaugurated,  but  the  older  agencies  of  work  among  our 
churches, — the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the 
Sunday  School  Society, — show  imabated  zeal  and  elicit 
from  our  churches  an  increasing  devotion.  The  recogni- 
tion accorded  by  educators  to  the  manuals  for  instruction 
of  the  young  issued  by  our  Sunday  School  Society  is  mat- 
ter of  especial  note.  The  notable  awakening  to  the  need 
of  a  more  philosophic  handling  of  the  whole  question 
of  elementary  instruction  in  religion  shown  in  the  Relig- 
ious Education  Association  finds  our  ministry  ready  to 
respond  not  only  in  sentiment,  but  also  with  material  al- 
ready prepared  and  in  use  to  that  end.  The  increasing 
power  and  usefulness  of  the  Women's  Alliance  in  our 
churches  justifies  the  wise  foresight  and  faith  which  in- 
augurated  an   organization   which   now  numbers   more 
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than  13,000  members,  and  sends,  not  broadcast,  but  to 
those  who  seek  instruction  as  to  liberal  religion,  many 
thousands  of  our  publications  annually.  All  over  the 
country,  in  hundreds  of  centres  where  as  yet  no  liberal 
church  can  be  provided,  the  printed  page  is  read  to  little 
groups  of  devout  people  who  have  been  set  free  by  our 
gospel. 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  National  Conference 
two  years  of  growing  interest  have  been  added  to  the 
plan  to  provide  a  school  for  the  education  of  our  boys 
which  shall  obviate  the  necessity  to  place  them  under 
influences  antagonistic  to  our  faith.  The  Hackley  School 
in  Tarrytown- on -Hudson,  N.Y.,  which  was  two  years 
ago  an  experiment,  stands  to-day  an  avowed  success. 
Its  superb  situation,  its  commodious  and  beautiful  build- 
ings, and  its  efficient  administration  by  the  head-master, 
Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  and  a  body  of  carefully  se- 
lected instructors,  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  those  gen- 
erous women  who  have  made  this  educational  plant 
possible.  Two  years  ago  the  plan  was  inaugurated 
to  build  at  Hackley  School  another  dormitory,  to  be  called 
by  the  honored  name  of  Edward  Everett  Hale.  That 
proposal  still  waits  upon  the  generosity  of  our  people. 
As  yet  not  more  than  one- third  of  the  amount  needed  has 
been  supplied.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  calls  upon  our  people  to  emu- 
late the  example  of  those  who  have  made  Hackley  School 
possible.  The  capacity  of  the  buildings  now  provided 
will  be  reached  in  the  coming  school  year.  The  school 
needs  the  Edward  Everett  Hale  Dormitory,  and  covets 
the  gift  which  shall  perpetuate  that  honored  name  by 
a  worthy  building  in  which  the  sublime  gospel  which 
"looks  up  and  not  down,  forward  and  not  back,"  shall 
take  its  place  as  the  ancient  law  of  love  with  the  new 
learning  and  the  equipment  for  modem  life. 

While  we  thus  urge  the  generosity  of  our  people  to  its 
immediate  objects,  we  must  re-enforce  the  appeal  of 
Meadville  Theological  School  for  the  forty  thousand 
dollars  necessary  to  make  thoroughly  effective  its  work- 
ing endowment.  There  remains  still  unprovided  a  por- 
tion of  the  equipment  of  the  Frederic  Henry  Hedge 
Professorship.  The  Meadville  School  is  a  place  of  sacred 
memories;  it  has  an  enviable  record  of  long  and  valued 
services  by  devoted  men  in  its  faculty;  it  has  a  body  of 
learned  and  consecrated  teachers,  who  have  the  right  to 
expect,  especially  from  its  own  graduates,  loyalty  to  it? 
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ideals  and  service  in  bringing  its  needs  before  our  churches. 
When  its  president,  Mr.  Southworth,  shall  speak  to  this 
Conference  upon  "The  Ministers  the  Seminaries  aim  to 
produce,'*  he  will  be  able  to  point  to  a  great  company 
of  alumni  of  Meadville  as  the  justification  of  his  theme. 
But  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  our  ministry 
is  forced  upon  our  attention  by  every  advance  in  modem 
learning.  The  people  expect  that  their  leaders  shall 
lead;  and,  if  it  is  true  that  the  ministry  of  religion  was 
never  so  difficult  as  now,  it  is  also  true  that  its  oppor- 
tunities were  never  so  great,  and  the  demand  for  its  proper 
furnishing  was  never  more  urgent.  How  shall  this  mod- 
em world,  which  so  profoundly  needs  religion,  *'hear 
without  a  preacher,  and  how  shall  he  preach  except  he 
be  sent"?  It  is  the  churches  who  send  the  man  to  be 
trained  for  his  task,  and  we  must  look  to  them  to  pro- 
vide the  instmmentalities  for  making  this  training  ade- 
quate to  the  minister's  opportunity. 

The  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Conference  is  earnestly 
asked  when  a  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  shall  present  its  report  at  this 
session,  recommending  a  method  by  which  our  ministers 
may  be  provided  for  by  a  system  of  insurance.  The 
ministry  is  lifted  by  its  vocation  out  of  the  competitions 
of  the  business  world,  but  it  is  to  a  great  degree  also  ex- 
cluded from  its  opportunities  for  gaining  a  competency 
against  the  time  of  sickness  or  old  age.  Most  ministers 
who  do  their  duty  die  with  scant  provision  for  those 
who  depend  upon  them  for  support.  It  has  long  been 
felt  that  there  should  be  some  provision  against  these 
conditions  more  than  now  exists.  The  independence 
of  our  churches,  the  lack  of  a  strong  bond  of  organization 
under  our  congregational  system,  sometimes  operates 
to  reduce  the  esprit  de  corps  in  our  group  of  workers,  as 
a  whole.  There  has  been  among  our  ministers  a  singular 
and  heroic  devotion  to  their  work,  and  uncomplaining 
acceptance  of  their  lot.  But  this  in  itself  should  inspire 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  our  churches  to  second  any  effort 
made  among  ourselves  to  stand  together  against  the 
threatened  poverty  of  old  age  or  the  scant  provision  for 
those  we  leave  at  death.  Our  men  have  never  feared  to 
speak  the  tmth  as  they  saw  it,  they  have  been  left  free 
to  the  exercise  of  their  conscience  in  their  ministry;  but 
no  man  is  normally  constituted  who  does  not  feel  a  fear 
on  account  of  others,  which  he  may  have  long  ago  dis- 
missed as  to  himself.     It  is  fundamental  to  all  good  work 
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not  **to  save  one's  self,"  but  **he  that  hath  a  wife  and 
children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune."  The  American 
Unitarian  Association  will  be  represented  on  this  plat- 
form by  its  president,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot;  but  the 
Council  would,  in  advance  of  his  utterance,  urge  that 
this  Conference  devise  means  for  establishing  all  over 
our  land  the  missionary  activities  which  halt,  not  for 
lack  of  opportimity  or  men,  but  because  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  great  outpouring  of  wealth  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Association.  The  twentieth  century  has  challenged  other 
denominations  to  consecrate  themselves  to  greater 
endeavor,  and  they  have  splendidly  answered.  Let  us 
re-enforce  our  American  Unitarian  Association  after  the 
same  fashion. 

The  Christian  Register,  now  in  its  eighty-second  volume, 
still  finds  a  welcome  in  our  homes  for  its  strong  and  calm 
message.  In  the  multipUcationof  publications,  in  part 
or  wholly  secular,  this  time-honored  paper  of  our  own 
appeals  for  a  larger  measure  of  support  to  the  loyalty  of 
oiu"  constituency. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  work  at  the 
Lithia  Springs  Chautauqua,  at  Shelbyville,  111.,  grows 
in  interest  and  calls  increasing  ntunbers  to  the  Assem- 
blies held  there.  Mr.  Douthit  and  his  associates  have 
shown  unflagging  courage  and  energy,  and  the  timely 
aid  extended  by  the  churches  has  established  this  work 
in  the  Middle  West  upon  an  assured  fotmdation.  It  rests 
still  with  the  National  Conference  and  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  to  build  on  that  foundation  a 
structure  worthy  of  the  heroism  shown  by  Mr.  Douthit's 
forty  years  of  work. 

If  what  has  been  said  thus  far  shall  seem  a  plea  for 
a  greater  Uberality  upon  the  part  of  people  always  gen- 
erous, let  us  remind  you  that  the  appeal  is  made  in  a 
time  of  singular  financial  prosperity.  Our  nation  has 
won  for  itself  a  place  of  distinction  in  the  family  of 
nations;  this  is  a  time  when  power  should  be  the  guar- 
antee of  peace.  Happily,  in  our  churches  that  peace  is 
assured.  We  have  no  contention  or  controversy  to  divert 
our  energies  from  constructive  work.  We  see  on  every 
hand  the  triumph  of  those  principles  for  which  our  fathers 
had  to  do  battle.  What  was  once  imwilUngly  allowed  is 
now  eagerly  accepted  and  cordially  invited  by  many  who 
do  not  belong  to  our  group  of  chtu-ches.  We  do  not  claim 
that  it  is  our  triiunph,  but  we  plead  that  these  conditions 
should  be  celebrated  by  their  appropriate  fruits.     When 
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a  people  is  at  peace  with  the  world,  when  its  wealth  and 
power  make  it  the  eye  of  the  world's  vision,  when  relig- 
ious toleration  rises  to  the  height  of  spiritual  sympathy, 
which  a  better  understanding  brings  to  good  wiU,  it 
becomes  us  to  rise  to  the  sense  of  our  responsibility,  and 
to  prove  the  freedom  we  have  proclaimed :  the  free  mind 
which  dares  all  thought;  the  free  spirit  which  dares  all 
adventure;  the  free  hand  which  dispenses  all  benefits. 
Ours  is  a  singular  responsibility.  We  have  a  great  history, 
which  makes  its  claim  upon  us  that  it  be  in  no  way 
dishonored.  There  was  a  time  when  our  churches  fur- 
nished the  leaders  in  every  great  social  reform.  The 
literature  of  America  in  the  last  century  was,  for  the  most 
part,  an  exhibit  of  the  mind  of  Unitarian  men  and  women. 
If  we  now  occupy  a  position  less  conspicuous,  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  part  of  an  era  more  marked  by  industrial 
enterprise  than  by  spiritual  eagerness.  We  are  no  longer 
singular,  because  the  rise  of  the  tide  of  free  thought  has 
covered  the  inequalities  which  its  ebb  laid  bare.  The 
great  truths  which  our  fathers  enunciated  are  now  the 
familiar  utterance  of  the  common  people.  The  reforms 
for  which  they  contended  are  now  either  established 
or  no  longer  fought  for  as  a  forlorn  hope.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  guard  against  our  influence  as  dangerous. 
Our  principles  have  become  the  daily  liturgy  of  many 
who  have  forgotten  the  earlier  exposition  of  the  very 
truths  they  annotmce  as  their  own.  Said  Samson,  "If 
ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  fotmd  out 
my  riddle";  but  we  rejoice  that  mystery  does  not  now 
so  much  pique  curiosity  as  that  expectation  waits  upon 
the  dawn  of  truth.  For  while  priests  struggle  to  maintain 
a  footing  upon  the  steps  of  those  altars  on  which  already 
human  interests  mark  a  rising  tide;  while  Scriptures, 
being  of  no  private  interpretation,  are  threatened  by 
public  neglect;  while  the  sense  of  power  imperils  the  sense 
of  God,  and  achievements  in  science  make  men  question 
the  visions  of  faith, — our  free  churches  hold  strongly 
their  own  among  the  denominations  which  lament  the 
abandonment  of  the  services  of  religion.  There  was  never 
a  time  when  so  many  men  and  women  were  thinking  of 
life  in  terms  of  confidence  in  an  ordered  world.  No 
man  among  us  weakly  regrets  that  the  world's  work 
occupies  the  modem  minister,  who  leads  in  the  sanctities 
of  the  common  life.  If  the  older  sanctities  have  been 
invaded,  it  is  only  that  they  may  be  distributed.  If 
theology  be  neglected,  it  is  because  the  claim  as  to  what 
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is  theologically  true  has  yielded  its  place  to  that  which 
is  philosophically  necessary. 

But,  in  these  changed  conditions  appearing  upon  the 
outer  margins  of  a  noble  career,  our  faith  must  hear  a 
call  to  a  new  consecration.  We  have  vindicated  the 
rights  of  free  thought.  Can  we  establish  the  virtues  of 
free  minds?  What  challenge  do  we  hear  that  the  free 
thinker  shall  also  be  a  sound  reasoner, — ^his  liberty  guar- 
anteed by  his  sanity  ? 

On  every  hand  we  see  the  effort  of  the  human  soul 
to  claim  its  rights  against  neglect.  The  very  energy  which 
is  put  forth  to  material  ends  is  soul-energy  producing 
wealth  and  power,  and,  alas!  also  a  confidence  in  these 
by  virtue  of  which  **the  gain  of  the  world*'  threatens 
* '  the  loss  of  the  soul ' ' !  We  witness  the  utmost  investment 
of  spiritual  energy,  and  often  only  a  railroad  system  or 
a  merger  of  industrial  interests  results.  It  was  soul: 
it  is  a  corporation.  And  yet  serious  men  feel  that,  how- 
ever splendid  the  era  of  enterprise,  the  captains  of  industry 
are  not  a  substitute  for  the  prophets  of  religion.  Neither 
can  imconquerable  faith  be  merged  in  an  unconscionable 
** trust."  The  supplications  of  the  saints  are  not  com- 
pensated by  the  rise  of  inordinate  desires;  nor  are  the 
meditations  of  the  soul  alone  well  replaced  by  the  mur- 
murs of  those  who  **wall  themselves  up  in  dreams.'* 

There  must  be  foimd  some  way  by  which  this  inevitable 
development  of  resources  for  the  larger  life  shall  be  trans- 
muted into  motive  power  for  the  higher  life.  Pathetic 
efforts  appear  on  every  side,  vainly  striving  and  sincerely 
failing  to  state  anew  the  terms  on  which  the  soul  may 
live.  New  psychologies,  new  brotherhoods,  new  liturgies, 
would  fain  recover  for  the  soul  territory  taken  over  by 
the  senses.  They  are  the  clamor  of  the  human  soul 
against  its  prolonged  neglect.  But  no  permanent  gain 
can  come  if  tumultuous  feeling  be  substituted  for  clear 
thinking,  or  the  terminology  of  science  be  used  to  dis- 
guise the  inadequacy  of  reasoning.  A  diluted  tran- 
scendentalism vainly  pours  its  tiny  stream  through  chan- 
nels cut  by  freshets  of  an  earlier  time ;  and  confused  minds 
are  urged  to  believe  that  what  is  forgotten  never  really 
came  into  existence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  singular  and  kaleidoscopic  assembly 
of  opinions  it  becomes  us  to  stand  for  the  great  realities, 
and  to  deal  with  them  at  first  hand,  as  of  old.  Under 
all  mental  aberrations  the  points  of  the  compass  remain 
cardinal  for  him  who  would  find  his  way.     We  may  still 
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steer  by  the  stars  which  we  vainly  seek  to  reach.  The 
churches  are  necessary  still  as  schools  of  religion  and 
centres  of  worship.  That  worship  cannot  be  '* enriched'* 
except  by  deeper  experiences  of  the  inner  life.  There 
must  be  leisure  enough  for  meditation  and  prayer.  Some 
one  must  still  be  found  who  can  not  only  pray  over  our 
dead,  but  so  inspire  the  living  that  ** death  shall  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life."  The  simplicity  which  adorned  our 
earlier  leaders  may  well  become  us  still.  If  we  are  richer, 
let  it  not  alter  the  estimate  we  set  upon  the  common 
virtues  of  a  more  frugal  time.  If  we  are  more  knowing, 
let  it  appear  that  we  know  more  as  to  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  proof  of  our  freedom  is  to  be  seen  in  this  power  to 
achieve  the  freedom  of  other  men. 

There  are  conditions  in  this  whole  situation  which 
we  as  Unitarians  cannot  repudiate  if  we  would.  Why 
should  we  say  that  we  '* accept  the  religion  of  Jesus"  if 
we  ignore  that  adjustment  of  human  relations  which 
was  the  very  secret  of  its  ethical  meaning?  Why  should 
we  claim  that  ''practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man"  if  we  do  not  urge  the  pacifica- 
tion of  those  industrial  antagonisms  which  do  not  so  much 
hinder  our  enterprises  as  they  shame  our  humanity? 
The  increase  of  resources  has  become  an  incentive  to 
hate,  and  the  organization  of  industries  leads  to  the 
equipment  of  relentless  opposition  between  interests 
identical.  Is  it  not  possible  to  cast  the  weight  of  our 
own  men  of  affairs  into  the  scale  of  good  wfll?  There 
is  no  industrial  prize  worth  hating  another  man  to  gain. 
We  call  upon  our  far-seeing,  strong  men  of  affairs  to  form 
one  company  more,  to  organize  yet  one  combination, 
the  brotherhood  of  the  common  life,  which  shall  dedicate 
its  wealth,  intelligence,  and  moral  power  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  industrial  problems  which  no  one  can  solve 
alone.  Armed  hate  over  the  gifts  of  God  is  a  monstrous 
condition  to  appear  in  the  twentieth  century  in  a  land  of 
unexampled  wealth  and  fecundity,  among  a  people  un- 
equalled in  history  for  fertility  of  resource  and  power  of 
production. 

It  might  be  possible  to  excuse  supineness  in  those  who 
believe  in  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  and  the 
suffering  of  the  innocent  to  save  the  guilty;  but  for  us 
on  whose  banner  appears  the  legend  of  "the  dignity  of 
human  nature,"  *'htmianity  not  ruined,  but  incomplete," 
there  can  be  no  extenuation  for  indifference.  We  must 
unite  our  great  professions  to  great  performance,   and 
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find  a  way  out  of  industrial  war  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  hiunan  nature.  It  is  a  happy  promise  to  this  end 
that  the  president  of  this  National  Conference  stands 
pre-eminent  in  cotmsel  among  those  who  feel  that  the 
very  life  of  our  nation  cries  out  against  a  condition  of 
antagonism  so  tmnatural  and  unchristian. 

This  National  Conference  must  also  raise  its  voice  in 
protest  against  mob-rule  and  all  forms  of  anarchy.  The 
permanency  of  society  is  built  upon  the  reverence  for 
law.  It  is  not. enough  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  sacrificed 
by  the  tmgovemable  rage  of  mobs,  assuming  to  judge 
crime  without  due  process  of  law.  The  number  may 
be  less  year  by  year,  but  the  area  of  these  crimes  has 
widened  until  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  has  this 
blot  upon  its  'scutcheon.  We  do  not  share  the  fear  of 
those  who  imagine  that  the  American  people  has  entered 
upon  a  carnival  of  crime,  and  that  the  thirst  for  blood 
has  fotmd  an  excuse  in  the  brutal  lusts  of  its  victims. 
Nor  do  we  despair  that  our  experiment  in  emancipation 
has  met  with  final  failure.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
we  may  propose  remedies  for  an  evil  so  great  and  a  con- 
dition so  bewildering,  but  we  must  insist  that  there  shall 
be  no  deviation  from  the  order  of  society  for  the  sake 
either  of  revenge  or  the  so-called  ''claims  of  justice." 
There  can  be  no  act  of  vengeance  which  does  not  destroy 
more  than  it  protects.  The  mistakes  of  our  past  cannot 
be  corrected  by  any  arbitrary  severity.  We  must  pa- 
tiently wait  upon  the  law  of  the  land  to  do  justly.  We 
must  encourage  the  people  to  love  mercy.  So  far 
from  deserting  the  ignorant  and  criminal,  we  must 
devise  new  means  for  their  education  and  recovery. 
We  cannot  more  certainly  cripple  the  relations  of  our 
nation  nor  draw  off  more  surely  the  influences  for  good 
we  are  called  upon  to  exert  than  by  showing  ourselves 
incapable  of  wise  provision  for  our  own  social  conditions. 
We  have  boasted  our  hospitality  and  generosity  to  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  The  first  business  of  a  nation  is  to 
promote  its  own  well-being,  and  to  pledge  to  the  weakest 
of  its  people  all  the  resources  at  its  command.  The 
diplomacy  which  provides  **an  open  door"  for  trade 
must  lose  its  distinction,  if  behind  closed  doors  of  op- 
porttmity  and  in  prisons  of  our  own  land  men  are  Icit 
quaking  with  fear  that  they  have  been  forgotten  by 
justice  or  are  undefended  by  law. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  follow  these  high  ideals,  let  us  jus- 
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tify  the  familiar  reproach  that  we  are  preachers  of  **mere 
morality.*'  **Mere"  morality  does  not  exist;  but  total 
morality  is  decreed  in  a  world  in  which  the  moral  sense 
is  the  final  contribution  of  an  evolutionary  process. 
Happily  for  us,  since  the  da)rs  of  Channing  the  word 
"good"  has  but  one  meaning  as  applied  to  the  character 
of  God  and  man,  his  child.  God's  image  is  thus  perpet- 
uated. May  the  Cotmcil  of  this  Conference  in  your  name 
challenge  again  the  moral  sense  of  all  our  people  to  reas* 
sert  this  fundamental  truth! — ^that  nothing  can  remain 
good  which  is  not  tmdertaken  and  maintained  as  contrib- 
uting to  impress  the  image  of  God  upon  the  life  of  man. 
Let  us  set  ourselves  against  all  juggling  with  primary 
definitions  of  morality.  We  are  not  free  to  change  the 
meaning  of  moral  terms  to  accommodate  any  new  inter- 
pretation of  business  or  personal  behavior.  We  cannot 
reconstruct  either  the  conditions  of  honesty  or  the  sancti- 
ties of  domestic  purity  and  honor.  Let  us  refuse  our 
tribute  of  praise  to  men  who  have  gained  distinction  by 
ginning,  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  wisdom,  who  have 
acctmitdated  wealth  under  the  cover  of  law  by  means 
which  in  an  earlier  time  made  the  enactment  olT  law  neces- 
sary to  prevent  injustice.  It  in  no  way  excuses  a  breadi 
of  morals  that  it  may  be  incorporated  in'  one  State,  and 
distributes  its  benefactions  in  another  in  which  its  busi- 
ness has  no  warrant  in  public  welfare.  Piracy  in  times 
barbaric  found  part  of  its  excuse  in  the  spirit  of  adventure ; 
but  a  sordid  lust  for  gain  in  modem  life  is  immoral  in 
essence,  and  takes  no  risk  of  equal  combat. 

It  has  of  late  become  noteworthy  that  men  of  fabu- 
lous wealth  have  distributed  their  accumulations  with 
such  splendid  munificence  that  the  public  conscience  has 
risked  confusion  as  to  the  fundamental  moralities. 
We  recognize  the  claim  that  this  is  a  time  of  unexampled 
generosity.  The  gifts  to  education,  religion,  charity, 
are  prodigious  in  their  sum,  in  the  review  of  the  past  two 
years.  But  these  gifts  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
amazing  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  word  "sacri- 
fice" has  not  been  used  by  public  appreciation  re- 
specting them.  The  very  munificence  has  been  often 
seen  against  a  background  of  extravagance,  and  the  en- 
dowments of  education  have  sometimes  been  wrung  out 
of  the  ill-requited  labor  of  the  ignorant.  The  very  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  the  poor  have  been  a  tardy  return 
for  the  poverty  left  in  the  train  of  their  accumulation. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  all  ministers  of  religion,  and 
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incumbent  especially  upon  our  own  i>eople,  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  wealth  which  has  come  from  legitimate 
industry  and  that  which  has  been  swept  up  by  base 
and  fraudulent  and  oppressive  methods  in  the  business 
world.  No  church  should  be  willing  to  be  the  beneficiary 
in  the  name  of  religion  of  liberality  made  possible  only  at 
the  sacrifice  of  morals.  Our  message  will  fall  upon  un- 
willing minds,  which  see  in  the  minister  the  agent  for 
distributing  benefits  so  obtained.  By  all  means  let 
our  churches  be  open  to  instruct  and  warn  and  comfort 
all  men  without  regard  to  their  place  in  life.  The  church 
is  a  school  for  sinners  as  well  as  company  of  believers. 
But,  so  long  as  "there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,"  let  not  the  joy  on  earth  be  measured 
by  his  gifts  who  is  a  patron  of  virtues  which  he  does  not 
himself  possess.  In  all  these  things  we  have  good  example 
in  the  history  of  those  simple,  fearless,  and  consecrated 
men  who  made  our  liberty  possible  by  their  sacrifices. 
If  we  are  doomed  to  be  "moral,"  let  us  deserve  our  fate. 

If  what  has  been  said  seems  to  claim  for  our  independent 
churches  a  power  they  do  not  possess,  let  us  remind  you 
that  the  duty  we  owe  to  society  has  been  long  recognized 
as  a  form  of  debt  we  have  ever  been  prompt  to  pay. 

It  was  one  Unitarian  minister,  Tuckerman,  who  origi- 
nated the  scientific  study  of  crime  and  pauperism,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  scheme  now  known  as  Charity  Or- 
ganization. It  was  one  Unitarian  minister,  Starr  ICing,  to 
whom  was  given  the  credit  of  saving  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  Union.  It  was  another,  Dr.  Bellows,  who 
conceived  and  carried  into  successful  operation  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  by  which  the  world  was  taught  for  the 
first  time  that  the  soldier  is  not  a  mere  "fighting  machine,'* 
but  a  man  away  from  home  on  the  errands  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  was  one  Unitarian  woman,  Dorothea  Dix, 
who  entered  the  dens  where  hopelessness  had  imprisoned 
those  of  its  own  blood,  and  who  liberated  the  maniac 
and  inaugurated  the  whole  system  of  modem  care  of  the 
insane.  And  to  our  one  Edward  Everett  Hale  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  first  suggested  the  High  Court  of 
International  Arbitration. 

The  list  might  be  extended  till  time  would  fail  to  tell 
of  those  who,  almost  single-handed,  entered  upon  such 
heroic  tasks.  We  are  used  to  the  charge  of  the  smallness 
of  our  denomination.  Denominations  are  counted,  men 
and  women  are  weighed.  The  very  simplicity  of  our 
message  makes  it  ill-imderstood  by  a  sophisticated  time. 
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Its  primitive  meaning  is  lost  in  the  tangle  of  theological 
definition.  Its  worship  in  the  spirit  seems  bare  and 
uninviting  to  those  who  expect  the  glory  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse to  precede  the  des^^ent  of  the  City  of  God  among 
men.  But  these  are  only  difficulties  to  the  unthinking 
and  to  the  unbelieving.  There  is  an  era  of  faith  to  be 
inaugurated,  which  one  of  our  own  number  has  finely 
described  as  **the  conviction  that  there  is  something  in 
the  universe  which  corresponds  to  our  best.'*  In  an  age 
in  which  the  human  soul  has  been  discovered  under  the 
limitations  of  every  instrument  of  sense,  by  contact 
with  a  sympathetic  hand;  in  an  age  when  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  Helen  Keller  have  been  made  familiars  of  all 
nature  and  learning  by  a  single  touch  of  loving  fingers 
upon  the  lips, — need  any  man  despair  because  dull  minds 
refuse  our  call  to  the  higher  life  or  sordid  natures  hear 
our  appeal  unmoved?  Rather  let  each  of  us  offer  here 
by  the  great  sea  that  prayer  which  first  found  utterance 
above  the  rising  tide  of  misunderstanding  and  reproach: 
let  us  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Theodore  Parker,  the  apostle 
of  free  faith : — 


II 


Give  me,  Lord,  eyes  to  behold  thy  truth; 

A  seeing  sense  that  knows  the  Eternal  Right ; 

A  heart  with  pity  filled,  and  gentlest  ruth ; 

A  manly  faith  that  makes  all  darkness  light; 

Give  me  the  power  to  labor  for  mankind ; 

Make  me  the  mouth  of  such  as  cannot  speak ; 

Eyes  let  me  be  to  groping  men,  and  blind ; 

A  conscience  to  the  base,  and,  to  the  fooUsh,  mind, 

^d  lead  still  further  on  such  as  thy  kingdom  seek." 
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THE  AMERICAN   UNITARtAN  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  REV.   SAMUEL  A.   ELIOT,  D.D. 

Religious  institutions  are  valuable  only  as  a  means 
of  public  well-being.  That  is  a  commonplace,  but  it 
is  a  commonplace  that  is  often  forgotten.  Many  churches 
— I  had  nearly  said  most  churches — ^appear  to  exist 
not  as  means  of  public  well-being,  but  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. One  of  the  many  responsibilities  laid  upon  the 
adherents  of  a  free  and  spiritual  Christianity  is  to  prove 
that  their  churches  exist  to  serve  the  cause  of  public  right- 
eousness. Your  American  Unitarian  Association  does 
not  exist  for  itself,  but  is  the  appointed  channel  of  your 
usefulness.  It  is  the  executive  army  of  the  free  churches 
banded  in  this  Conference.  The  three  primary  purposes 
of  your  Association  are,  to  unify,  to  stimulate,  and  to 
create.  Let  me  deal  with  these  three  fimctions  in  in- 
verse order. 

I.  First,  to  create.  I  ask  your  serious  attention  to  cer- 
tain new  opportimities  of  public  serviceableness  that  open 
before  us. 

I.  Our  chiu"ches  should,  in  my  judgment,  take  to  heart 
their  obligation  to  bring  the  inspirations  of  piu"e  Chris- 
tianity to  the  millions  of  Americans  of  foreign  birth 
who  are  now  either  given  over  to  frank  materialism  or 
still  bound  to  alien  and  obsolete  forms  of  religious  thought 
and  expression.  Save  for  our  scantily  equipped  mis- 
sions among  the  Scandinavian  populations  of  the  North- 
west, we  are  almost  totally  without  contact  with  the 
life  of  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are 
separated  from  us  by  differences  of  origin  and  language. 
Ought  we  not  to  have  a  part  in  helping  to  train  the  mill- 
ions of  new  Americans  to  enjoy  and  use  the  privileges 
of. citizenship  in  a  free  Christian  State?  The  immediate 
needs  of  this  work  appear  to  be;  first,  the  building  of 
adequate  chapels  for  the  existing  congregations  at  Win- 
nipeg and  Gimli,  Manitoba,  and  at  Hanska,  Minn.;  sec- 
ond, the  appointment  of  salaried  directors  for  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Icelandic  work  and,  as  opportunity  offers, 
for  work  among  the  Danes,  Bohemians,  Italians,  French 
Canadians,  and  other  foreign  people  now  forming  great 
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communities  of  their  own  in  every  Northern  city,  and 
destined  to  profoundly  afiFect  our  civic  well-being;  third, 
the  selection  and  education  of  fit  young  men  for  the 
ministry  among  these  peoples.  For  these  purposes  you 
will  ne^,  over  and  above  the  present  income  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, immediate  gifts  amounting  to  about  $10,000, 
and  an  additional  income  beginning  at  the  rate  of  $5,000 
a  year. 

2.  The  free  churches  of  America  have  always  and  to 
an  unparalleled  degree  served  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Our  fellowship  has  in  recent  years  experienced 
a  reawakening  in  its  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  secular 
and  reUgious  education  of  its  own  children.  The  gain 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  Stmday  School  Society,  the  plant- 
ing and  healthy  growth  of  the  Young  People's  Union, 
the  founding  of  the  noble  Hackley  School  at  Tarrytown 
and  the  Middlesex  School  at  Concord,  the  organization 
of  the  Summer  School  for  Ministers  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
the  increase  of  endowment  and  improvement  of  plant 
and  course  of  study  at  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
the  active  helpfulness  of  our  people  in  the  education  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  South, — aU  these  give  ample 
ground  for  encouragement.  But  our  educational  work 
has  only  just  begun.  The  immediate  needs  are  for 
new  buildings  and  scholarship  ftmds  at  Hackley,  for 
endowment  funds  at  Prospect  Hill  and  Proctor  Acad- 
emy, for  new  secondary  schools  of  the  highest  class 
near  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  and,  above  all,  of  an 
endowment  to  inaugurate  a  training  school  for  liberal 
ministers  in  connection  with  the  University  of  California. 
I  believe  also  (a  conviction  not  yet  shared  by  your  board 
of  directors)  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Unitarian 
fellowship,  without  withdrawing  aid  from  the  noble 
enterprises  at  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  and  Calhotm,  should 
undertake  educational  work  of  its  own  among  the  col- 
ored people.  A  generous  offer  to  inaugurate  this  work 
has  been  made  to  your  Association;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  the  endowment  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  pro- 
posed enterprise,  the  directors  have  not  felt  authorized 
to  accept  the  opportunity  set  before  them.  All  the 
educational  opporttmities  I  have  thus  suggested  are 
obviously  quite  beyond  the  usual  financial  resources 
of  yoiu-  Association.  They  must  depend  for  develop- 
ment upon  the  enlightened  generosity  of  individuals. 
Your  Association  puts  its  services,  as  a  reliable  trustee. 
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at  the  disposal  of  individuals  who  may  desire  in  one  or 
another  of  the  suggested  directions  to  do  some  lasting 
good  for  mankind. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Conference  are  not  unaware  of 
the  improvements  that  mark  the  relations  of  our  churches 
to  the  churches  of  kindred  Christian  communions.  No 
small  proportion  of  the  time  of  your  Association's  execu- 
tive chief  has  been  given  to  the  grateful  task  of  develop- 
ing the  possibiHties  of  closer  co-operation  with  our  nat- 
ural allies  of  other  names.  These  friendly  negotiations 
have  now  developed  to  such  a  stage  that  they  not  only 
deserve  larger  attention  from  our  people,  but  also  a  more 
assured  promise  of  perpetuity  than  is  possible  to  them 
while  they  remain  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dividual. Your  directors  at  their  last  meeting  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Committee  on  Comity 
and  Fellowship.  The  next  step  should  be  the  selection 
of  a  corresponding  secretary,  to  have  charge  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  relates  to  interdenominational  mat- 
ters, to  carry  forward  the  negotiations  already  well 
begun,  and  to  open  commimication  with  other  religious 
bodies  with  a  view  to  increasing  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion among  all  the  churches  and  individuals  that  are  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  this  Conference. 
The  promotion  of  Christian  imity  should  be  not  the 
least  of  the  endeavors  of  all  our  national  organizations. 

4.  The  international  aspects  of  the  associated  life  of 
our  churches  are  profoundly  satisfactory.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  International  Council  and  the  splendid 
meetings  of  that  body  in  London  and  Amsterdam  are 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the  Unita- 
rian movement  since  the  awakening  that  attended  the 
establishment  of  this  Conference  nearly  forty  years  ago: 
It  should  be  the  privilege  of  all  our  churches  to  catch 
something  of  the  inspiration  that  may  come  to  us  from 
the  comradeship  and  s)niipathy  of  so  many  like-minded 
friends  and  fellow-workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  next  biennial  Council  will  be  held  in  Geneva.  In 
1907  the  Coimcil  should,  by  your  invitation  and  pledge 
of  generous  welcome,  return  to  the  place  of  its  nativity. 
To  that  good  end  I  shall  invite  the  co-operation  of  aU 
Americans  who  wish  to  advance  the  cause  of  pure  relig- 
ion and  perfect  liberty. 

II.  The  second  function  of  your  National  Association  is 
to  stimulate  and  aid.  The  measure  of  usefulness  in  this 
department  is  simply  the  measure  of  the  generosity  of 
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our  people.  The  finances  of  the  Association  continue  to 
be  admirably  administered.  The  endowments  are  steadily 
upbuilt  by  gifts  and  bequests  for  capital  account.  The 
annual  gifts  of  the  church  show  spasmodic  gains  and 
losses.  They  have  failed  in  the  last  three  years  to  touch 
the  high-water  mark  of  1900.  The  well-proved  methods 
of  raising  the  missionary  money  are  very  slowly  adopted 
in  the  churches,  but,  when  once  adopted,  are  never 
abandoned.  The  difficulty  of  raising  money  and  the 
ominously  slow  recruiting  of  the  ministry  in  our  churches 
obviously  spring  from  one  and  the  same  cause, — a  defi- 
ciency of  spiritual  life.  The  remedies  for  this  deficiency 
are  in  the  hands  of  our  local  ministers  and  churches. 

The  establishment  of  an  aggressive  publication  de- 
partment by  your  directors  two  years  ago  must  be  a 
satisfaction  to  all  who  desire  the  extension  of  our  habit 
of  mind.  The  resulting  promptness  in  production, 
the  systematic  distribution,  and  the  improved  appear- 
ance of  our  publications,  together  with  certain  gratifying 
economies  in  administration,  testify  to  increased  efficiency. 
Ours  is  almost  the  only  denominational  publishing  house 
that  dares  to  publish  and  sell  books  over  its  own  imprint. 
The  majority  of  the  denominational  publishing  houses 
have  adopted  some  disguise  in  order  to  secure  increased 
circulation.  Our  imprint  is  a  serious  handicap,  and 
involves  pecuniary  loss;  but  your  directors  believe  in 
showing  their  true  colors.  The  next  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  department  should  be  a  better  ordering  and 
more  systematic  selection  of  the  free  tract  material.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  will  be  able  to  employ  the 
services  of  an  editorial  secretary  to  prepare  the  business  for 
the  Publication  Committee,  to  have  charge  of  all  the  work 
connected  with  the  free  distribution  of  books  and  tracts, 
to  edit  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Association,  and, 
if  possible,  to  edit  a  quarterly  journal  for  the  Interna- 
tional Council, — a  task  persuasively  suggested  to  us  by 
our  European  brethren. 

In  our  home  missionary  work,  our  chief  immediate 
obligations  lie  in  the  field  of  church  building.  Our  im- 
portant new  missions  must  be  adequately  housed.  The 
firm  root  which  comes  with  property  must  be  secured. 
It  will  tax  our  wisdom  and  generosity  to  care  for  the 
instant  needs  of  the  societies  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Pueblo, 
Seattle,  Great  Falls,  Schenectady,  Derby,  Lancaster,  and 
Richmond,  not  to  mention  smaller  though  equally 
meritorious  enterprises  elsewhere. 
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A  church  without  problems  is  a  dead  church.  Hap- 
pily our  churches  have  a  good  stock  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems on  hand.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  such 
administrative  problem.  The  work  of  your  Associa- 
tion is  hampered  not  only  by  inadequate  means,  but  also 
by  certain  antiquated  methods  of  administration  which 
have  no  claim  to  our  respect  except  that  they  are  tra- 
ditional. For  the  most  part  they  are  the  merest  imita- 
tions of  the  methods  practised  by  the  missionary  bodies 
of  the  great  sects.  In  my  judgment  your  Association 
ought  to  be  bold  enough  to  try  some  further  adminis- 
trative experiments.  I  cannot  think  that  any  one 
is  so  enamoured  with  our  present  method  of  assisting 
churches  as  to  oppose  salutary  changes.  The  methods 
of  the  Association  should  be  elastic.  They  require 
constant  readjustment  to  the  changing  needs  of  a  mobile 
people.  The  sphere  of  the  Association  has  been  too 
much  boimded  by  the  work  of  giving  temporary  relief 
to  aided  churches.  The  naturalists  tell  us  of  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fit.  I  submit  that  you  have  per- 
mitted your  Association  to  give  itself  too  completely 
to  the  revival  of  the  unfit. 

Why  should  the  treatment  of  dependent  churches 
be  different  from  the  treatment  of  dependent  individ- 
uals? Why  should  not  the  methods  which  enlightened 
people  commend  in  dealing  with  individual  poverty  or 
dependency  be  applicable  to  corporate  poverty  and 
dependency?  May  we  not  well  adopt  the  methods  of 
aid  which  have  become  the  habit  of  what  we  call  or- 
ganized charity?  Our  present  practice  partly,  never 
thoroughly,  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  recipients  of  the 
bounty  of  the  sister  churches.  Shall  we  not  adopt 
methods  which  shall  educate  and  encourage  recipients 
to  do  without  that  aid  ?  In  a  word,  shall  we  not  adopt 
the  motto  of  our  associated  charities,  *'Not  alms,  but  a 
friend"? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  temporary  relief  is  not  some- 
times justifiable.  The  difiiculty  is  that  we  discover, 
in  experience,  that  temporary  relief  almost  always  be- 
comes permanent  relief.  90  per  cent,  of  the  churches 
that  originally  asked  the  aid  of  the  Association  to  tide 
them  over  a  temporary  emergency  continue  to  ask  for 
the  same  relief,  and  finally  come  to  look  upon  it  as  some- 
thing to  which  they  are  of  right  entitled.  I  submit  that 
any  form  of  aid  which  unfits  a  church  for  self-support 
is  an  injury  to  that  church.     Self-reliance  is  bom  onlv 
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of  effort.  An  examination  of  the  list  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  your  Association  will  reveal  the  fact  that  very  few 
churches  whose  names  once  appear  on  that  list  volun- 
tarily succeed  in  getting  off  of  it  tmless  some  timely 
bequest  overtakes  them.  They  are  too  often  sadly  con- 
tent with  their  dependency. 

Again  the  present  system  fosters  misimderstandings 
and  jealousies.  The  Association  excites  hopes  which 
it  cannot  fulfil.  One  dependent  church  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  is  not  aided  as  generously  as  its  neighbor. 
A  minister  whose  church  is  assisted  cannot  see  why  his 
friend's  church  receives  more  than  his  own,  and  grows, 
therefore,  bitter  and  discouraged.  If  your  Association 
is  to  fulfil  its  task  of  stimulating,  then  the  dependent 
churches  must  be  aroused  to  new  courage  and  ambition, 
and  the  giving  chtu-ches  must  be  delivered  from  the 
self-centred  life  into  the  earnest  service  of  the  brotherhood. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  for 
fourteen  years  past,  first  as  a  missionary  of  your  Asso- 
ciation, and  then  successively  as  director,  secretary,  and 
president,  to  urge  that  the  money  subsidies  be  given 
not  to  churches,  but  to  men.  Your  best  investment  is 
in  earnest,  able,  and  self-forgetting  ministers.  Would 
it  not  be  a  salutary  change  if,  whenever  a  sister  church 
needed  temporary  aid,  instead  of  a  dole  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  carrying  with  it  the  seeds  of  permanent 
dependency,  your  directors  could  send  at  once  a  sen- 
sible and  energetic  man  who  could  reinvigorate,  up- 
build, and  restore,  or,  if  decay  seemed  inevitable  and 
already  far  advanced,  so  report,  and  permit  that  which 
was  dead  to  receive  decent  burial?  Dead  churches,  like 
other  dead  things,  are  pestilential.  I  submit  these 
observations  again  to  your  kindly  consideration. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  desire  rude  reform.  Let 
no  one  despise  the  record  of  an  honorable  past:  it  has 
made  possible  the  larger  serviceableness  to  which  we 
should  gird  ourselves.  I  cannot,  however,  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  our  churches  and  ministers  are  often  fighting 
against  imnecessarily  heavy  odds.  I  cannot  blind  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  methods  of  aiding  these  hard- 
pressed  comrades  are  indirect,  dilatory,  and  sometimes 
wasteful.  Shall  we  not  conform  our  administrative 
methods  to  the  standards  of  intelligence  and  effectiveness 
which  are  maintained  by  the  administrators  of  our  best 
secular  charitable  trusts?  Simphcity  of  construction, 
ease,  directness,  and  economy  of  action,  mark  a  machine 
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as  the  best  of  its  kind.  Shall  we  not  strive  toward  these 
attainments?  Shall  we  not  so  organize  our  associated 
endeavors  as  to  secure  the  concentration  of  responsibil- 
ity and  the  expert  service  which  characterize  all  suc- 
cessful business  corporations?  At  the  same  time 
we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that,  if  we  fail,  it  will  not 
be  simply  because  of  a  poor  system,  but  because  of  defi- 
cient zeal,  not  for  want  of  better  methods,  but  for  want 
of  deeper  life. 

III.  The  third  function  of  your  Association  is  to  unify. 
John  Stuart  Mill  said  that  the  test  of  a  high  civilization 
is  to  be  found  in  capacity  for  co-operation.  Our  prob- 
lem is  how  to  secure  the  advantages  of  unity  without 
infringing  upon  individual  liberty.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
our  unity  is  simply  a  matter  of  submission  to  domina- 
tion, or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  liberty  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  self-will  and  lawlessness,  then  we  are  hasting  to 
chaos.  Unless  we  can  combine  these  two  elements  in 
reasonable  harmony,  we  shall  continue  to  come  together 
at  otu*  various  denominational  gatherings  to  criticise  one 
another,  to  tinker  at  our  inadequate  machinery  without 
bettering  it,  to  pass  resolutions  and  print  them  and 
promptly  forget  them,  and  to  wonder  why  we  cannot 
secure  the  success  achieved  by  the  great  denominations; 
and,  after  some  more  decades  of  such  futile  discussion, 
we  shall  all  go  to  the  rubbish  heap  together, — things  for 
which  the  world  has  no  further  use.  I  am  persuaded 
of  better  things.  If  we  are  right-minded  and  right- 
hearted,  we  shall  be  all  joined  in  one  judgment  and  pur- 
pose, baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one  body.  Sharing  the 
same  inspiration  and  walking  in  one  light,  we  cannot 
fail  to  find  the  same  way.  We  shall  find  union  in  lib- 
erty, tmion  in  which  there  shall  be  no  monotony  but 
glorious  variety,  diversity  of  gift,  but  one  spirit. 

Let  no  one  suppose  tiiat  I  hanker  after  ecclesiastical 
prestige,  or  infallibilities  of  statement,  or  military  dis- 
cipline and  flaunting  banners  under  which  we  may  march 
in  ordered  phalanx  to  external  success.  I  am  not  so 
false  to  the  genius  of  our  movement.  To  copy  the  method^ 
and  pursue  the  ambitions  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
corporations  would  simply  be  to  doom  to  death  all  that 
gives  us  distinction.  The  special  contribution  which 
otu*  communion  of  free  churches  is  to  make  to  the  life 
of  Christendom  is  something  different  from  that  of  the 
great  religious  corporations.  It  is  ours  to  keep  clear 
the    channels    of   communication    between    the    human 
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soul  and  God,  so  that  whosoever  will  may  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.  It  is  ours  to  demonstrate  that  the 
law  of  liberty  is  more  fruitful  and  no  less  binding  than 
any  law  of  outward  constraint. 

There  have  always  been  visible  in  our  fellowship  two 
healthy  tendencies,  the  conservative  and  the  progressive. 
Our  discussions  are  no  longer  over  matters  of  doctrine,  but 
rather  concern  themselves  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
our  associated  life.  The  conservative  lays  stress  on  free- 
dom, the  progressive  on  the  use  of  freedom.  The  one 
holds  back  because  he  fears  encroachment  on  the  liberties 
of  the  churches.  He  fears  that  fellowship  may  be  a  first 
step  to  authority.  He  opposes  closer  organization  because 
he  is  jealous  of  the  autonomy  won  by  such  heroic  struggle, 
and  dreads  lest  organization  may  prove  to  be  a  Trojan 
horse  in  which  are  concealed  treacherous  enemies.  He 
looks  with  suspicion  on  the  growing  strength  of  the  na- 
tional societies,  and  wonders  if  they  do  not  contain  the 
seeds  of  prelacy  and  popery.  The  other  declares,  as  it 
seems  to  me  with  reason  and  justice,  that  the  battle 
for  freedom  and  for  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church 
has  been  fought  and  won;  that  all  that  is  implied  in  in- 
dependency has  been  obtained  and  can  by  no  possibil- 
ity be  lost  save  by  our  own  folly  and  indifference;  that 
the  present  duty  is  to  make  good  use  of  our  freedom,  to 
lead  on  from  liberty  to  imity,  from  freedom  to  brother- 
hood, from  independency  to  efficiency. 

Reason  enough  is  there  still  for  vigilance.  We  must 
watch  lest  we  forfeit  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  our  free  churches.  But  that  peril  is  remote  in  com- 
parison with  the  peril  that  in  our  volimtary  isolation 
we  grow  sterile.  Why  should  we  fetter  our  usefulness 
because  of  imaginary  dangers?  Why  should  the  ex- 
tension of  the  activities  of  the  imited  churches  abridge 
the  liberties  of  any  one  church?  How  is  our  precious 
heritage  of  freedom  to  be  preserved  unless  we  imite  to 
preserve  it? 

One  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  utterances  ever  made 
in  America  was  the  famous  speech  of  John  Winthrop  in 
1645,  defining  true  liberty, — an  address  worthy  to  rank 
with  Lincoln's  spo^ch  at  Gettysburg  and  Washington's 
farewell  address.  "There  are  two  kinds  of  liberty," 
he  said.  "One  is  the  liberty  common  to  man  and  beast 
alike,  which  is  incompatible  with  government  and  can- 
not endiu-e  restraint.  This  liberty  is  the  enemy  of  truth 
and  peace.     It  is  not  liberty:  it  is  license.    The  other 
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kind  of  liberty  I  call  civil  or  federal.  It  may  also  be 
termed  moral  in  reference  to  the  covenant  between  God 
and  man  in  the  moral  law.  and  to  the  covenants  and 
constitutions  among  men  themselves.  This  liberty  is 
the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  cannot  exist 
without  it.  It  is  a  liberty  to  do  that  which  is  good,  just, 
and  honest.  It  is  of  the  same  kind  of  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free." 
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THE  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE. 

BY  MRS.   EMILY  A.   PIPIELD,   SECRETARY: 

To  the  distinction  of  being  designated  to  speak  for 
the  Alliance  on  this  occasion  is  added  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  representing  a  prosperous  and  successful  society, 
and  joining  with  you  in  the  bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Alliance  does  not  forget  that  it  was  the  National 
Conference  which  gave  the  initial  impulse  to  its  forma- 
tion, and  continues  to  look  to  it  for  inspiration. 

Since  the  last  Conference  the  years  have  been  years 
of  great  achievement  for  the  Alliance, — ^so  much  has 
been  accomplished.  The  original  aim,  to  bring  under 
a  single  organization  the  co-operation  in  active  work 
of  all  Unitarian  women  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
has  been  attained. 

In  the  recent  dissolution  of  the  Women's  Pacific  Coast 
Conference,  always  counted  with  the  Alliance,  the  last 
separate  organization  of  Unitarian  women  came  to  an 
end.  The  Alliance  can  now  claim  to  be  really  national, 
having  Branches  all  over  the  country,  united  in  a  com- 
mon interest. 

The  field  of  the  Alliance  is  broad,  vastly  broader  than 
the  uninitiated  can  know;  and  our  best  endeavors  are 
given  to  keep  it  up  to  the  high  standard  of  its  impor- 
tance. Not  the  least  of  these  efforts  are  put  forth  at 
these  Biennial  Conferences,  where  we  are  brought  in 
close  contact  with  other  departments  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Here  we  compare  records,  and  are  benefited  by 
criticism  and  suggestions  and  by  learning  what  is  being 
done  by  others  in  the  field.  The  lessons  found  here  will 
be  invaluable  for  future  usefulness. 

Like  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Alli- 
ance may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  body  representing 
the  movement  in  the  Christian  Church  which  we  inherit 
and  would  transmit.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Alliance  has 
put  new  spirit  into  our  churches  and  brought  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  into  our  denominational  life. 

First  of  all,  in  our  fellowship  we  have  clear  gains  to 
show.     Because  women  can  better  meet  together  for 
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some  definite  purpose  rather  than  for  what  is  simply 
society  or  amusement,  the  Alliance  has  afforded  count- 
less opportimities  for  fruitful  interchange  of  thought 
and  personal  acquaintance.  The  group  that  meets 
around  the  Bay  at  the  Golden  Gate  tells  the  interesting 
story  of  its  Alliance  day  away  across  the  continent 
to  the  women  who  gather  at  the  Hancock  Conference  in 
Maine,  and  both  are  helped. 

Our  elegant  city  sister,  who  has  her  own  scxdal  circle, 
will  spend  from  interest  in  the  Alliance  two  lovely  days 
in  a  remote  Massachusetts  hill  town  at  an  Alliance  meet- 
ing. Here  her  help  and  encouraging  influence  are  great, 
and  to  such  a  meeting  her  mere  presence  is  a  stimulus. 

In  this  section  of  the  Middle  States  the  women  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  meet  together  every  month 
as  Alliance  members  for  the  promotion  of  just  such 
fellowship.  The  neighborhood  meeting  is  superseding 
the  afternoon  sewing  circle  or  adding  greatly  to  its  prac- 
tical value. 

The  Alliance  is  happy  in  this  outgrowth  of  its  original 
plan  of  doing  religious  work  together,  and  its  welcome 
has  not  been  given  merely  to  Unitarians,  but  to  all  women 
wishing  to  work  in  this  spirit. 

The  Alliance  believes  in  the  value  of  the  Church.  Its 
primary  object  is  to  deepen  the  religious  life  of  our 
churches,  to  vitalize  their  methods  and  make  them  a 
positive  moral  influence.  In  many  places  the  Alliance 
Branch  has  brought  the  church  into  a  condition  of  health- 
ful activity  and  efficiency  such  as  it  has  never  known 
before.  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  Alliance 
than  the  appreciation  of  the  minister  in  such  cases  as 
these. 

As  the  advent  of  the  trolley  car  has  induced  every 
householder  along  the  line  to  beautify  his  yard  and  keep 
his  home  in  order,  the  Alliance  with  its  neighborhood 
meetings  and  friendly  visits  between  the  Branches  has 
awakened  a  pride  in  the  church  building  itself,  and  that, 
too,  has  followed  the  general  renovation  and  improve- 
ment in  the  town. 

The  women  at  least  continue  to  attend  the  church 
services  and  to  give  loyal  allegiance  and  support  to  the 
minister.  It  is  not  imcommon  now  to  hear  a  minister 
say,  '*I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  the  Alli- 
ance." This  kind  of  tribute  warms  the  cockles  of  our 
hearts,  and  awakens  a  reciprocal  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  women. 
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Most  Branches  engage  in  some  form  of  study,  either 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  meeting  or  in  special  classes,  as 
most  convenient.  For  such  purpose  the  Alliance  has 
prepared  from  time  to  time  for  the  free  use  of  its  mem- 
bers Study  Class  Leaflets,  containing  lists  of  topics, 
books  of  reference,  and  suggestions.  These  leaflets, 
with  the  use  of  the  circulating  library  at  headquarters 
and  supplemented  by  nearly  a  himdred  papers  prepared 
for  lending  to  the  Branches,  provide  ample  material 
for  work  in  many  directions.  All  who  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  must  find  the  religious  life  quickened 
and  enlarged,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  do 
efficient  work  in  the  new  organization  for  religious  edu- 
cation. 

The  By-laws  of  the  Alliance  emphasize  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  much  of  its  work  is  of  a  distinctly  missionary 
character.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  far  afield  to  find 
opportunity. 

Were  this  a  report,  it  would  be  proper  to  mention  the 
various  items  of  missionary  work,  the  simplest  being  the 
Cheerful  Letter,  which  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Alli- 
ance; alsoi  the  good  accomplished  by  the  immense  dis- 
tribution of  miscellaneous  reading  matter  by  the  per- 
manent and  travelling  libraries  sent  by  the  Alliance 
into  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
sermon  exchange.  For  these  matters  and  all  statistics, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  Alliance  Manual  or  Year 
Book  just  issued. 

Of  all  missionary  activities  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Alliance  the  Post-office  Mission  continues  to  be  the 
most  important.  The  word  *' interesting"  seems  but 
a  weak  and  inadequate  term  to  describe  this  work  which 
presents  problems  much  faster  than  the  Alliance  can 
solve  them.  We  are  coming  to  realize  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  many  of  the  questions  brought  to  us,  and  learn- 
ing to  apply  to  missionary  efforts  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples so  vital  in  secular  affairs, — economy  of  force  and 
work  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  whole  of 
Post-office  Mission  is  not  comprised  in  scattering  tracts 
for  those  who  care  to  read  them. 

From  the  correspondence  develop  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice, the  travelling  missionary,  the  maintenance  of 
preaching  circuits,  and  all  the  usual  instrumentalities 
for  the  spread  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  gospel.  The 
demand  for  the  formation  of  the  society  and  the  erec- 
tion   of    the    church    building    quickly    follows.     Many 
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societies  like  that  at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  Ottawa  and  Red- 
lands,  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  Post-office  Mission. 

Besides  these  undertakings  which  have  been  fostered 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  there  may  be 
claimed  as  distinctlv  the  work  of  the  Alliance  several 
small  societies  in  the  South, — ^small  as  yet,  but  of  good 
promise.  Four  churches  or  chapels  have  already  been 
built  since  the  last  Conference, — ^two  in  North  Caro- 
lina, one  in  Georgia,  and  one  in  Florida,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  Atlanta,  the  only  Unitarian  church  in 
either  State. 

Believing  in  such  broadcast  sowing  of  the  seed,  the 
Alliance  supports  three  men  as  missionaries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  churches,  with  restdts  which  so  far 
seem  more  than  conmiensurate  with  the  cost.  Open- 
ings for  such  work  constantly  present  themselves, — in 
Colorado,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  England  itself, — 
and  the  Alliance  would  gladly  do  more  along  the  same 
lines,  for  the  well-posted  Alliance  member  knows  the 
places  and  the  needs. 

In  all  this  work  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  has  been  cordial  and  harmonious, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  helpful. 

In  a  recent  tour  of  inspection  among  the  Southern 
chiu^ches  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  larger  body,  and  to  be  able  to  show  the  people 
that,  although  the  Alliance  was  their  dependence,  there 
were  men  as  well  as  women  in  the  denomination  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare. 

The  South  does  not  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  Alli- 
ance, for  it  has  gladly  shared  in  the  larger  missionary 
work  of  the  denomination.  It  is  believed  that  no  appeal 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  Alliance  which  has  not  met 
with  some  response. 

The  motive  of  the  Alliance  is  of  necessity  the  religious 
motive  as  allied  to  our  Unitarian  church  and  faith,  and 
denominational  needs  take  precedence  over  any  edu- 
cational or  philanthropic  undertaking  whatever;  but 
generous  and  willing  help  has  been  given  to  schools, 
hospitals,  homes,  and  diaritable  institutions  without 
end. 

The  story  of  the  Alliance  cannot  be  told  without  ref- 
erence to  those  motives  which  underlie  its  practical 
methods,  by  which  the  Alliance  preserves  the  privileges 
of  local  self-government,  each  Branch  having  its  own 
by-laws,  its  own  local  regulations,  and  carrying  on  work 
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according  to  its  own  ideas.  The  Executive  Board  has 
sufficient  supervision  and  guidance  to  insure  a  consistent 
policy  on  matters  of  common  importance  only,  and  has 
never  made  regulations  forcing  all  members  into  conform- 
ity with  any  prescribed  rules.  This  elasticity  has  left 
the  organization  tmhampered,  and  with  little  machinery 
of  any  kind.  It  aims  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
gregational idea  of  the  power  of  the  individual  church. 
This  brings  to  bear  the  influence  of  individual  energy 
and  the  force  of  personal  character. 

Following  the  example  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  and  the  Sunday  School  Society,  the  Alliance 
has  been  incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
and  is  now  authorized  to  hold  property  and  to  receive 
bequests;  but  in  all  money-giving  as  in  other  matters 
the  independence  of  the  Branches  is  strictly  maintained. 

The  AUiance  then  stands  for  the  fullest  expression  of 
a  free,  rational  faith  such  as  Unitarianism  has  always 
aimed  to  teach,  without  the  indifference  sometimes  said 
to  be  an  essential  result  of  free  thought  in  religious  mat- 
ters. It  claims  to  be  an  additional  force  to  the  working 
power  of  the  denomination,  such  as  its  founders  believed 
it  would  be,  and  a  help  as  well  in  solving  the  tremendous 
moral  and  religious  problems  constantly  arising  and 
pressing  on  us  all  from  every  side. 

Cheered  by  great  aims  and  surroimded  by  imequalled 
opportimities,  it  is  believed  that  the  future  will  see  pro- 
gressive increase  in  usefulness  and  strength. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

BY  REV.   CHARLES  W.   WENDTE. 

The  reproach  has  often  been  brought  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that,  selfishly  absorbed  in 
their  own  home  afiFairs,  they  did  not  take  a  proper  in- 
terest in  the  great  concerns  of  humanity  throughout  the 
world  or  make  a  just  contribution  to  the  settlement  and 
civilization  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  such 
a  charge  to  remind  our  critics  that  a  nation  which,  like 
ours,  has  received  from  Europe  during  the  past  htmdred 
years  twenty-one  million  immigrants,  for  the  most  part 
belonging  to  the  impoverished,  ignorant,  and  depressed 
classes,  and,  amalgamating  them  into  its  social  and  in- 
dustrial life,  has  lifted  them  and  their  children  to  an 
independent,  self-respecting,  and  responsible  citizen- 
ship,— such  a  nation  cannot  justly  be  said  to  have  made 
no  adequate  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

But,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
vast  industrial  expansion  of  the  United  States  in  for- 
eign countries,  we  to-day  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  great  concert  of  na- 
tions. The  question  which  henceforth  concerns  the  true 
patriot  and  lover  of  his  kind  in  America  is  the  character 
of  the  influence  which  his  country  is  hereafter  to  exert 
on  international  affairs.  Shall  it  be  content  with  a  mere 
selfish  exploitation  of  foreign  markets  for  material  profit  ? 
Shall  the  American  Republic,  like  many  another 
powerful  nation  in  times  past  and  present,  play  the  part 
of  a  despoiler  and  oppressor  of  the  weaker  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  be  governed  solely  by  a  lust  for  power  and  greed 
of  gold?  Or  shall  it  not  rather,  in  the  words  of  President 
George  Washington,  **  observe  good  faith  and  justice 
toward  all  nations,  and  cultivate  liberal  intercourse, 
peace  and  harmony  with  all,  giving  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by 
an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence,"  that  thus  we  may 
"recommend  our  blessings  to  the  applause,  the  affection 
and  adoption  of  every  nation  as  yet  a  stranger  to  them"  ? 
This  question  of  what  should  be  the  international  atti- 
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tude  of  our  American  people  is  one  of  surpassing  im- 
portance, and  ought  especially  to  interest  the  members 
of  a  fellowship  formed  for  moral  and  benevolent  ends, 
and  the  promotion  of  a  religion  whose  essence  is  love  arid 
whose  field  is  the  world. 

Our  Unitarian  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  organization  three  years  ago,  in  Boston,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
of  the  International  Coimcil  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Liberal  Religious  Thinkers  and  Workers,  which  has  now 
held  two  largely  attended  and  successful  congresses. 
The  object  of  this  Council  is  **to  open  communication 
with  those  in  all  lands  who  are  striving  to  unite  pure 
religion  and  perfect  liberty,  and  to  increase  fellowship 
and  co-operation  among  them."  It  is  a  movement  to 
bring  into  closer  union,  for  exchange  of  ideas,  mutual 
service,  and  the  promotion  of  their  common  aims,  the 
historic  liberal  churches,  the  liberal  elements  in  all  the 
churches,  the  scattered  liberal  congregations  and  isolated 
workers  for  religious  freedom  and  progress  in  many  lands. 

All  over  Europe  and  throughout  the  world  a  great  move- 
ment is  going  on  for  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  paralyzing  influence  of  erroneous  and 
outworn  dogmas  and  the  tyranny  of  established  churches 
and  priesthoods.  The  bearers  of  this  movement  seek 
to  purify  religion  from  the  obscurities  and  abuses  into 
which  it  has  fallen  in  the  past,  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  growing  knowledge  and  insight  of  to-day,  and 
to  imite  it  with  that  individual  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  which  is  the  distinguishing  prerogative  of  the 
modem  man.  Under  many  different  names  and  auspices, 
both  in  and  outside  of  the  existing  churches,  the  teachers 
and  preachers  of  this  liberal  faith  are  engaged  in  the 
same  ideal  task, — ^to  reconstruct  on  more  assured  and 
permanent  fotmdations  the  religious  trusts  and  hopes  of 
mankind,  to  formulate  ethical  principles  in  accord  with 
man's  individual  and  social  needs  to-day,  to  free  educa- 
tion from  bUghting  ecclesiastical  control,  to  reorganize 
benevolent  activities  according  to  the  best  wisdom  and 
humane  impulses  of  our  time, — in  a  word,  to  bring  all 
religious  doctrines  and  institutions  under  the  dominat- 
ing influence  of  reason,  justice,  and  love.  In  some  coun- 
tries, like  England,  Hungary,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
this  liberal  movement  has  attained  sufficient  dignity  and 
power  to  crystallize  into  independent  churches  and  sects. 
In  others  it  is  represented  by  the  advanced  or  liberal 
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wing  of  the  Established  or  State  Church,  as  is  the  case 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  In  others 
still  it  finds  expression  only  in  scattered,  isolated  congre- 
gations of  free  thinkers  and  worshippers,  or  in  brave 
and  lonely  prophets  who  deliver  their  testimony  to  truth 
and  freedom,  whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear,  and 
patiently  wait  the  dawning  of  the  greater  day  of  God. 

But  in  each  and  every  case  these  heralds  of  the  dawn, 
these  liberal  reUgious  fellowships  and  churches,  consti- 
tute a  minority  in  Christendom,  and  almost  invariably 
labor  under  great  difficulties  and  discouragements. 
Truly  heroic  is  the  story  of  the  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  many  of  these  brave  apostles  of  human  enhghtenment 
and  freedom.  Were  it  not  for  the  inspiring  consciousness 
of  the  great  causes  committed  to  them,  and  the  un- 
faltering conviction  that  all  the  advances  of  the  intellect- 
ual order,  all  the  forces  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  uni- 
verse, are  fighting  on  their  side,  they  might  well,  at  times, 
despair.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  that  in  mo- 
ments of  trial  and  depression,  in  the  great  crises  and  the 
great  endeavors  of  their  religious  activity,  they  should 
long  for  sympathy  and  fellowship  from  those,  not  only 
in  their  own  community,  but  in  all  lands,  who  are  in  accord 
with  their  opinions  and  their  aims,  those  who  know 
from  the  bitterness  of  their  own  experience  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  in  a  seemingly  hopeless  mmority,  to  struggle 
for  a  cause  which  meets  with  the  popular  distrust  and 
hatred,  and  to  become  one's  self  the  object  of  dislike  and 
persecution!  We  who  in  free  America  belong  to  an 
honored  and  influential,  even  if  small,  communion, 
little  know  the  personal  sacrifices  and  sufferings  which 
in  most  foreign  countries  result  from  an  honest,  courage- 
ous avowal  of  a  rational  and  liberal  religious  faith. 

Now  it  is  this  condition  of  things  which  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  International  Coimcil  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Religious  Liberals.  The  prominence  of  the  Uni- 
tarian name  in  the  title  borne  by  the  Council  has  its 
justification  in  the  fact  that  this  movement  originated 
and  has  obtained  its  principal  membership  in  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Hungary.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  thought 
of  those  who  founded  the  International  Council  than  to 
make  it  a  means  of  propaganda  for  their  own  particular 
opinions  or  denomination.  Its  aim  is  fraternal,  not 
sectarian.  It  seeks  to  erect  no  wall  of  separation  not 
already  existing.     It  endeavors  to  ignore  them  all,  while 
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laboring  to  unite  the  workers  for  truth  and  freedom  in 
many  lands  and  chtu'ches  in  an  association  for  mutual 
sympathy  and  help.  As  the  oldest  and  strongest  of 
the  Uberal  religious  fellowships  of  the  world,  the  Uni- 
tarians were  naturally  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
organization  of  the  Council;  and  it  is  to  the  Unitarians 
that  it  must  look  for  some  time  to  come,  and  perhaps 
alwajrs,  for  the  largest  contribution  and  the  readiest 
service.  Meanwhile  it  is  the  hope  of  those  most  inter- 
ested in  this  International  Council  that  the  '*  other 
liberal  religious  thinkers  and  workers"  referred  to  in 
its  title  may  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  influence 
in  the  association.  The  fact  that  at  the  last  general 
session  in  Amsterdam  sixteen  chtu'ch  connections,  other 
than  Unitarian,  were  represented,  encourages  this  hope. 
We  hail  it  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  for  we  recognize 
that,  as  every  tongue  speaks  best  its  own  idiom,  so  every 
heart  worships  best  in  its  own  church. 

The  first  session  of  the  International  Cotmcil,  held 
at  London  in  May,  1 901,  in  point  of  numbers,  enthusi- 
asm, unity  of  spirit,  and  the  representative  quality  of 
those  who  participated  in  it,  far  stirpassed  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters.  Fifteen  countries  and  twenty- 
one  different  church  connections  were  represented,  offi- 
cially or  unofficially,  among  the  delegates.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  public  sessions  ranged  from  five  hundred 
to  two  thousand.  This  meeting  was  duly  reported 
upon  at  the  last  session  of  this  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  Churches  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Crothers,  one  of  the 
American  delegates.  It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  brief 
word  concerning  the  second  congress  of  our  International 
Cotmcil,  which  has  only  recently  (September  1-4)  held 
its  sessions  at  Amsterdam.  As  the  time  allotted  me 
on  the  programme  this  morning  is  exceedingly  brief,  I 
must  refer  my  hearers  for  a  more  detailed  report  to  the 
columns  of  next  week's  Christian  Register,  and  to  the 
printed  volume  of  the  proceedings  and  papers  of  the 
congress,  which  will  be  published  forthwith.  In  every 
respect  this  second  gathering  justified  the  expectations 
of  those  who  planned  and  participated  in  it.  Over  nine 
himdred  persons  enrolled  themselves  and  paid  the  one 
dollar  membership  fee.  One  htmdred  and  seventy-five 
of  these  came  from  the  British  Isles,  while  our  American 
representation  rose  from  two  at  the  London  meeting 
to  twenty-six  at  Amsterdam.  Delegates  also  attended 
from  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  India, 
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Japan,  and  other  countries  to  the  number  of  sixteen, 
while  twenty-one  different  denominations  and  religious 
fellowships  were  represented.  Four  different  languages — 
Dutch,  English,  French,  and  German — were  used  by  the 
readers  of  papers;  but,  in  deference  to  the  large  number 
of  English-speaking  delegates  present,  all  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  in  that  tongue.  Printed  trans- 
lations of  many  of  the  papers  into  English  were  also 
provided.  The  Continental  nations  of  Europe  are,  to 
an  extent  that  is  surprising  to  an  American,  masters 
of  many  languages.  This  proved  the  salvation  of  our 
congress.  Instead  of  being  a  confused  Babel  of  tongues, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  twentieth-century  Pentecost,  in- 
spired with  a  common  sentiment  and  purpose.  The 
intellectual  and  representative  quality  of  the  gathering 
was  a  noticeable  feature.  Germany  sent  us  one  of  its 
greatest  scholars.  Prof.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of  the  Univei- 
sity  of  Berlin,  and  author  of  important  books  on  the 
Science  of  Religion.  His  paper  on  "The  New  Testa- 
ment Portraiture  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  Comparative 
ReUgious  History'*  was  surprisingly  ** advanced"  in  its 
conclusions,  yet  throughout  reverent  and  constructive. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter's 
paper  on  **The  Place  of  Christianity  in  the  Religions 
of  the  World."  The  contributions  of  Rev.  Messrs.  R.  A. 
Armstrong  and  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  Prof.  Jean  R^ville 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  Prof.  Edward  Montet,  dean 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Gieneva, 
and  others,  were  on  a  lofty  plane  of  thought  and  schol- 
arship. Oiu"  American  delegates  were  received  with 
especial  warmth,  and  listened  to  with  attention  and 
respect.  The  hospitalities  of  our  Dutch  hosts  were 
abounding.  Many  opportimities  were  given  for  social 
intercourse  and  recreation.  The  proceedings  were  very 
fully  reported  in  the  Dutch  newspapers.  Nothing 
occurred,  from  first  to  last,  to  break  the  harmony  of  the 
meetings.  At  the  close  it  was  annotmced  that,  by 
invitation  of  the  Swiss  Association  for  a  Free  Christian- 
ity, the  next  place  of  meeting  would  be  Geneva,  in  the 
fall  of  1905.  In  1907  we  hope  to  convene  in  the  United 
States. 

In  closing,  be  it  said  that  the  success  attending  tnese 
great  international  gatherings  of  religious  liberals  justifies 
and  confirms  the  faith  of  those  who  called  them  into  being. 
They  prove  conclusively  that  the  formation  of  this  Coun- 
cil was  timely  and  needed,  and  that  we  have  inaugurated 
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a  movement  of  fax-reaching  importance  to  the  cause  of 
liberal  religion  and  international  amity.  Our  experi- 
ence thus  far  proves  that  nativity  and  language  form  no 
insurmountable  barrier  to  an  international  union  of 
hearts  and  hands  for  the  religious  emancipation  of  man- 
kind. We  are  convinced  that  all  who  have  imited  with 
our  Council  feel  themselves  encouraged  and  strengthened 
in  their  endeavors,  and  will  grow  in  influence  through 
the  consciousness  of  larger  and  fraternal  relations  with 
the  great  liberal  movements  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Even  in  free  countries  and  a  religious  fellowship  like 
our  own,  in  which  belief  and  worship  are  in  no  wise 
restricted,  the  International  Council  has  an  important 
mission.  It  offers  us  an  enlarged  outlook,  and  an  in- 
creased sense  of  dignity  and  power.  It  awakens  us 
to  a  new  consciousness  of  missionary  opportunity  and 
duty.  It  reminds  us  of  our  fraternal  obligations  to  our 
fellow-workers  for  truth  and  freedom  in  many  lands. 
It  affords  us  a  welcome  means  of  escape  from  a  con- 
tracted denominationalism  and  the  paralyzing  indiffer- 
ence which  too  often  results  from  the  full  possession  of 
religious  freedom  and  prosperity.  Upon  us  Unitarians 
it  especially  calls  for  tmselflsh  service  and  lofty  leader- 
ship. It  is  our  spiritual  offspring,  and  demands  our 
whole-hearted  devotion.  It  appeals  to  us  as  Americans. 
**True  patriotism,"  says  R.  W.  Emerson,  ''consists  in 
the  delight  which  springs  from  contributing  our  peculiar 
and  legitimate  advantages  to  the  benefit  of  humanity." 
"We  want  men,"  he  continues,  "who  can  open  their, 
eyes  wider  than  to  a  nationality;  namely,  to  considera- 
tions of  benefit  to  the  human  race,  and  can  act  in  the 
interests  of  civilization."  To  help  realize  this  patriotic 
ideal  and  contribute  to  the  spread  of  a  true  Christianity 
on  earth, — ^this  is  the  mission  of  the  International  Council 
of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Religious  Thinkers  and 
Workers. 


ADDRESSES 


Crainfng  for  the  ^linietry. 


THE  KIND  OF  MINISTERS  TEE  SEMINARIES 

AIM  TO  PRODUCE. 

BY  REV.   F.  C.  SOUTHWORTH. 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  has  an 
added  significance  from  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  minis- 
ters by  whom  our  pulpits  are  occupied  has  a  more  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  success  of  the  church  at  the  present 
time  than  it  has  ever  had  before.  It  is  not  true  of  Protes- 
tantism that  the  ministers  constitute  the  Church,  but  it 
is  true  that  the  personahty  of  the  minister  has  for  some 
time  been  playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  its 
work. 

In  order  that  students  of  theology  may  play  this  part 
most  effectively  when  they  begin  their  ministry,  I  should 
say  it  was  the  present  aim  of  the  seminary,  whether  it 
produces  anything  else  or  not,  to  produce  theologians. 
This  statement  would  seem  so  obvious  as  to  be  super- 
fluous, if  it  had  not  been  widely  controverted  in  recent 
times.  Theology,  we  are  frequently  told,  has  been  super- 
seded by  sociology,  and  consigned  to  the  Umbo  of  for- 
gotten vanities.  If  this  is  so,  the  seminary  ought  not 
simply  to  be  reformed,  but  to  be  reformed  out  of  exist- 
ence. To  deny  that  the  modem  minister  should  be  a  the- 
ologian is  to  deny  the  right  of  the  seminary  to  exist.  But 
a  merely  superficial  examination  of  this  claim  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  its  utter  futility.  •  For  what  does  it  mean 
to  theologize  except  to  bring  one's  rehgion  into  relation 
with  the  rest  of  his  mental  possessions.  "The  function 
of  the  theological  school,"  says  a  recent  writer,  *'is  not 
to  make  Christians," — a  work  which  he  holds  must  be  left 
to  the  churches, — '*but  to  put  the  Christian  possession  of 
the  prospective  minister  in  such  a  form  that  there  will 
be  no  barrier  between  the  minister  and  the  educated  man 
of  his  time."  The  minister  for  whom  such  a  barrier 
exists  may  indeed,  by  virtue  of  his  saintly  character,  en- 
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dear  himself  to  his  followers  and  do  a  useful  work;  but, 
if  the  minister  is  to  be  a  religious  leader,  his  inability  to 
talk  rationally  concerning  religious  truth  will,  to  say  the 
least,  cut  him  off  from  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  is 
a  curious  indication  of  the  trend  of  our  times  at  the  same 
time  to  hear  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  proper 
training  school  for  the  minister  is  in  the  slums  of  some 
great  city  where  he  can  study  vice  at  first  hand  by  virtue 
of  the  so  often  miscalled  clinical  method,  and  to  discover 
that  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  recent  times  among 
laymen  as  well  as  ministers  is  Hamack's  strictly  theolog- 
ical VWhat  is  Christianity?"  and  to  see  Harvard's  most 
distinguished  scholar  and  the  foremost  psychologist  of 
America  addressing  himself  before  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  his  now  famous  Giflford  Lect- 
ures to  the  theme  of  the  psychology  of  religious  experi- 
ence, as  the  theme  which  was  to  him  the  most  intensely 
interesting  of  all. 

Whatever  else  he  will  be  compelled  to  face  when  he  gets 
out  into  the  world,  the  young  minister  is  bound  to  meet 
there  at  first  hand  intellectual  doubts  and  questionings. 
Woe  unto  him  if  he  has  retreated  from  them  in  his  semi- 
nary days  into  a  sceptical  indifferentism  or  a  cloudy  mys- 
ticism! The  seminary  aims  to  send  men  into  the  pulpit 
who  can  think  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
thought;  and,  when  it  is  able  no  longer  to  produce  such 
men,  it  will  have  abrogated  an  important  portion  of  its 
function.  If  I  interpreted  correctly  the  demands  for 
ministers  on  the  part  of  parish  committees  which  used  to 
come  to  me  in  Chicago,  the  churches  were  looking  for  men 
who  were  able  to  express  intelligible,  if  not  rational,  views 
on  theological  problems.  '*Send  us  a  man,"  once  de- 
manded in  emphatic  language  such  a  committee  from  a 
church  which  had  a  reputation  for  laxity  in  matters  of 
theological  conviction,  *'who  is  able  to  define  his  belief 
in  clear  and  intelligible  language.  We  do  not  insist  that 
his  belief  should  coincide  with  ours,  but  we  do  insist  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  make  it  intelligible  to  us." 

Unfortunate  the  student  who  from  intellectual  laziness 
runs  away  during  his  seminary  days  from  the  searching 
questions  which  the  theologians  of  every  age  have  been 
trying  to  answer,  always  with  varying  and  never  with 
wholly  satisfactory  results.  What  was  it  that  forged  the 
thunderbolts  by  which  the  Reformation  aroused  a  sleeping 
and  inert  Catholicism,  and  startled  Europe  out  of  moral 
inertia  into  a  period  of  spiritual  vigor?    It  was  not  the 
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eloquence  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  practical 
preacher,  nor  the  sensationalism  of  men  who  on  accoimt 
of  the  absence  of  ideas  are  willing  to  use  cheap  advertising 
devices  in  order  to  attract  attention  to  themselves.  It 
was  certain  moral,  intellectual  ideas  which  had  been 
forged  in  the  study  of  the  thinker  and  the  theologian,  and 
which  depended  for  their  potency  upon  their  logical  co- 
herence. Luther  and  Calvin  were  indeed  preachers,  but 
they  were  also,  first  and  foremost,  logicians  who  brought 
their  relentless  logic  to  bear  upon  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  man. 

I  trust  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  however,  that  the 
seminaries,  if  they  are  alive,  are  aiming  to  produce  men 
who  are  something  more  than  theologians.  They  are 
seeking  to  send  out  also,  first  and  last  and  all  the  time, 
men  of  power.  Christianity  through  long  ages  w&s  inter- 
preted as  a  series  of  dogmas.  All  these  could  be  found 
written  down  in  the  decisions  of  the  councils  in  terms 
which  even  he  who  runs  might  read.  Later,  Christianity 
was  affirmed  to  be  an  idea  which  could  be  reasoned  out 
and  demonstrated  by  the  tmaided  intellect.  And  so  over 
against  the  intellectualism  of  the  ecclesiastic  there  was 
set  the  intellectualism  of  the  rationalist,  both  of  whom 
reasoned  from  similar  premises,  but  came  to  far  different 
conclusions.  Religious  knowledge  was  the  chief  end  and 
aim  of  each.  To  confute  the  heretic,  to  convince  the  im- 
believer  of  the  truth  of  the  creed, — this  was  the  primary 
effort  of  the  preacher,  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  modem  world  is  asking  a  more  searching  question 
concerning  the  gospel  which  the  minister  comes  to  preach. 
It  is  applying  to  him,  in  other  words,  the  value-judgment 
of  which  we  see  a  great  deal  now  in  theological  literature. 
It  goes  behind  the  question.  Is  it  true?  and  inquires.  Is 
it  good ?  and,  if  so,  what  is  it  good  for?  When  the  minis- 
ter has  demonstrated  the  faultlessness  of  the  reasoning 
upon  which  his  conclusion  is  based,  the  modem  world 
turns  to  him,  and  says.  Is  this  conclusion  profitable  for 
us,  and  how  does  it  affect  our  present  lives  in  the  commu- 
nities in  which  we  live  ?  * *The  inner  drama  of  the  spirit," 
says  Prof.  Lobstein,  **will  never  be  able  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  dialectic  process  or  into  a  problem  accessible  to  the 
theoretical  reason."  No  minister  cap  preach  a  gospel 
which  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  our  time  for  whom 
Christian  truth  is  a  matter  entirely  independent  of  the 
affections  and  the  will.  The  indispensable  condition  for 
effective  preaching  is  not  only  minds  which  are  hungering 
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for  truth,  but  also  hearts  which  are  thirsting  for  righteous- 
ness. "God,"  says  Sabatier,  **is  not  a  phenomenon  out- 
side of  one's  self  nor  a  truth  demonstrable  by  purely  logi- 
cal reasoning."  And  it  is  equally  true  that  Christianity 
in  its  essence  is  not  an  intellectual  proposition,  but  a  spir- 
itual force.  It  has  been  well  said  that  no  one  can  help 
us  by  giving  an  abstract  idea  in  addition,  but  rather  by 
re\'iving  us.  The  word  in  John's  Gospel,  though  written 
before  the  time  of  Ritschl,  would  seem  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  in  modem  times  whose  prophet  he  has 
been,  '*lf  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  teaching."  By  his  ability  to  create  life  will  the 
work  of  the  minister  stand  or  fall.  The  final  judgment 
upon  his  efficiency  will  rest  not  so  much  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  his  reasoning,  as  upon  the  quality  of  his  person- 
ality. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  by  studying  the  method 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  It  never  once  occurred  to 
them  to  distinguish  between  moral  and  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual truth.  The  Nazarene  found  God  revealed  unto 
babes,  though  he  might  be  totally  inaccessible  to  the 
dialectitian.  Religion  and  morality  for  him  went  hand 
in  hand.  Intellectual  discernment  of  divine  things  was 
the  result  of  spiritual  power.  Jesus  was  a  religious  au- 
thority for  his  followers,  not  becau3e  he  had  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  what  he  taught  through  abstract  reasoning, 
but  because  the  power  of  his  moral  religious  personality 
compelled  their  devotion  and  their  fealty. 

The  seminary  has  as  its  ideal  product  a  personality  no 
less  than  that  of  Jesus.  This  product  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared, but  we  believe  it  is  on  the  way.  Fortunate  w^ill 
be  the  minister  of  whom  those  who  sit  under  his  preaching 
will  say  in  their  hearts,  as  a  reason  for  their  coming  to 
hear  him  Sunday  after  Sunday,  **To  whom  else  shall  we 
go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  Ufe."  No  longer 
will  it  be  possible  to  persuade  men  in  large  numbers  to 
turn  from  the  world  to  the  church  by  proving  to  their 
satisfaction  the  historical  validity  of  its  claims,  tmless  it 
is  possible  to  convince  them  of  its  present  worth  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power. 

And  what  can  the  seminary  do  to  produce  this  power? 
By  what  means  shaU  it  enable  the  yoimg  minister,  when 
he  has  received  his  Uiploma  and  has  been  set  down  in  our 
strangely  complex  modem  society,  to  speak  to  the  men 
and  women  who  sit  before  him  the  real  word  of  life  ?  What 
does  the  young  man  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-five,  with 
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a  limited  experience,  most  of  it  spent  at  school,  know 
about  the  business  life  of  modem  times  with  its  strikes 
and  boycotts  and  labor  wars,  with  class  arrayed  against 
class,  with  its  problems  of  competition  and  monopoly,  of 
labor  unions  and  trusts?  If  he  comes  out  of  the  old- 
fashioned  seminary,  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  these 
things.  The  modem  seminary  is  seeking  to  produce  men 
who,  while  still  in  the  class-room,  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  principles  which  underlie  these  prob- 
lems, who  have  been  enabled  to  deal  with  them,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  partisan,  but  from  the  position  of 
the  s)rmpathetic  student  and  scholar.  You  tell  me  that 
the  seminary  should  make  its  teaching  strictly  practical, 
and  with  this  demand  I  heartily  agree.  Let  it  by  all 
means  train  the  voice,  teach  the  man  so  far  as  possible 
how  to  speak  effectively  and  coherently.  Let  it  train 
him  in  the  singing  of  hymns,  the  reading  of  scripture, 
and  the  writing  of  sermons.  Let  it  by  all  means  induct 
him  into  the  most  approved  method  of  dealing  with  his 
various  parish  organizations  and  of  harnessing  up  his 
church  for  effective  service.  But  let  him  realize  that  his 
church  is  a  part  of  the  community  in  which  it  has  been 
placed.  Let  him  understand  that  this  community  has 
been  the  outgrowth  of  generations,  that  the  way  of  the 
reformer  needs  sometimes  to  be  slow  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinuous, and  if  he  be  not  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Let  him  know  something  of  the  problems  by  which  the 
business  man  is  confronted,  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  instruct 
how  to  run  his  business  out  of  the  foolishness  of  ignorance 
and  inexperience.  Let  his  knowledge  by  all  means  be 
practical,  but  let  him  understand  from  the  beginning 
that  in  order  to  be  truly  practical  he  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  theory  which  tmderlies  the  practice. 

And  the  seminary  is  also  coming  to  see  that  it  must  in- 
struct its  students,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  laws  which  underlie  society,  but  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  individuals  of  whom  society  is  composed. 
I  suppose  the  church  and  the  theological  school  have  never 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  this  need.  But  it  is  pathetic 
to  think  in  how  feeble  a  fashion  the  need  has  frequently 
been  met.  Theology  once  began  with  God.  It  now  be- 
gins with  man.  A  genuine  knowledge  of  men  will  often 
atone  for  many  minor  deficiencies.  A  few  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  a  prominent  American 
educator  whose  name,  if  I  mentioned  it,  many  of  you 
would  immediately  recognize: — 
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**As  a  teacher,  my  students  often  fail  to  reveal  them- 
selves to  me  tmtil  after  they  have  left  the  class-room  and 
taken  the  tests  of  the  world.  One  of  your  students  has 
been  looking  after  the  religious  welfare  of  the  village  of 

dtuing  the  summer.     My  coimtry  home  near  that 

place  gives  me  interest  in  the  people  and  in  whatsoever 
is  for  their  welfare,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 

Mr.  dealing  with  his  temporary  parish.     His  tact 

and  keen  observation,  his  kindliness  and  his  remarkable 
gift  of  adaptation,  have  impressed  me.  The  little  com- 
munity is  cleaner,  more  open-minded,  more  cheerful  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done  among  them.  His  efficiency 
has  shown  itself  chiefly  in  his  house  to  house  visitation. 

*'His  preaching  (I  have  heard  two  or  three  of  his  ser- 
mons) has  been  thoughtful,  direct,  instructive,  well 
adapted  to  a  congregation  made  up  chiefly  of  untutored 
people,  with  a  small  percentage  of  the  intellectual.  My 
piupose  in  dictating  this  note  is  to  let  you  know  of  this 
man's  efficiency  in  dealing  with  human  nature.  He  may 
or  may  not  be  a  remarkable  student,  he  may  or  may  not 
become  a  remarkable  preacher;  but  he  is  a  remarkable 
man,  and  will  never  be  likely  to  fail  from  lack  of  good 
spirit,  good  taste,  good  sense,  industry,  and  adaptation 
in  any  position  to  which  you  may  wish  to  commend  him." 

This  particular  student  left  the  school  last  spring,  with 
a  profotmd  sense  of  discouragement  over  his  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  certain  courses  of  study.  He  returned  after  the 
vacation,  filled  with  confidence  in  himself  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  ministry. 

The  effort  throughout  the  ages  has  been  to  convince  the 
reason  of  the  mature  man  of  intellectual  religious  truth. 
The  seminary  is  now  going  back  to  the  method  of  the 
fotmder  of  tJie  Christian  Church,  taking  in  its  arms  a 
little  child,  and  holding  it  before  the  world*  as  a  type  of 
the  Christian.  What  is  the  process  by  which  this  child 
develops,  normally  and  nattually,  into  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  God?  What  are  the  critical  periods  in  its 
life  at  which  we  may  seize  hold  of  it,  and  give  its  budding 
faculties  a  bias  in  the  direction  of  the  Christian  ideals? 
At  what  times  is  it  most  susceptible  to  generous  and  noble 
aspirations?  How  may  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  crises 
of  its  nature,  in  order  to  make  this  new  child  of  God  an 
active  member  of  a  religious  community,  using  the  term 
** religious"  in  its  widest  connotation?  The  necessity  for 
the  consideration  of  such  problems  as  these  is  leading  to 
the  endowment  in  our  schools  of  theology  of  chairs  not 
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only  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  criticism,  but  also  of  sociology 
and  psychology.  Religion  has  come  to  be  recognized 
not  primarily  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  or  even 
as  an  end  to  be  attained,  but  as  a  power  which  men 
may  use. 

And  so  the  aim  of  the  seminary  is  becoming  aif  in- 
creasingly modem  one.  It  is  bringing  its  faculties  to 
bear  more  and  more  upon  the  life  that  now  is;  and,  in  its 
supreme  interest  in  religion  as  a  present  reality,  as  a  power 
which  has  come  to  us  with  increasing  volume  down  the 
ages,  it  is  seeking  to  bring  this  power  to  fruition  in  the 
modem  world. 

The  seminary,  I  repeat,  is  seeking  to  be  practical.  In 
its  effort  to  be  practical  it  is  taken  frequently  into  the 
midst  of  the  most  intricate  and  subtle  speculations, — 
speculations  which  it  coidd  not  avoid  if  it  would.  It  is 
seeking  to  make  its  students  men  of  learning  in  order, 
and  only  in  order,  that  it  may  transform  them  into  men 
of  power. 

If,  as  has  been  claimed,  the  only  place  to  study  the 
manifestations  of  religion  and  to  learn  the  practice  of 
Christianity  is  in  the  social  settlement,  in  the  midst  of 
disease  and  crime  and  vice,  then  it  may  be  that  theologi- 
cal teaching  will  cease  and  that  men  will  learn  to  preach 
amid  these  surrotmdings  or  in  association  with  some  suc- 
cessful preacher  who  is  already  in  the  field.  But,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  principles  which  underlie  society 
and  the  motives  which  have  swayed  men  for  centuries  in 
order  to  be  an  effective  reUgious  leader  to-day,  then  the 
seminary  has  a  work  to  do  of  continually  increasing  im- 
portance. It  must  become  a  student  of  history ;  it  must 
venture  into  the  haunts  of  ancient  races  and  study  literary 
and  critical  problems,  in  order  that,  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  religious  history  of  men 
in  the  forgotten  centuries,  it  may  bring  this  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  problems  which  vex  our  modem 
world. 

The  great  battles  of  the  Church  in  the  past  have  been 
intellectual  battles.  The  seminary  is  seeking  to  help  the 
Church  to  enter  successfully  into  a  different  kind  of  war- 
fare, and  one  from  which  it  cannot  hopefully  turn.  It  is 
the  battle  not  against  opposing  ideas,  but  against  the 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  high  places.  To  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  error  is  a  valuable  qualification  for  a 
minister  of  reUgion.  But  I  take  it  that  the  seminary  is 
trying,  as  it  has  never  tried  before,  to  send  forth  men  of 
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moral  discrimination.  To  convict  a  man  of  error  of  judg- 
ment is  to  be  sure  to  do  him  a  service,  but  to  convert  him 
from  moral  inertia  into  moral  zeal  is  a  service  which  is 
incomparably  greater.  Too  often  has  the  power  of  the 
Church  been  only  the  individual  power  of  the  minister. 
The  success  of  the  Church  will  be  hereafter  more  largely 
dependent  upon  its  abihty  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  entire 
life  of  the  community.  The  success  of  the  preacher  will 
not  be  simply  his  power  to  interest  and  attract.  It  will 
be  his  abihty  to  unite  men  in  a  common  effort  to  estabUsh 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  chief  concern  of  the  minister 
of  religion  always  has  been  and  always  will  be,  not  the 
weakness  of  a  community,  but  its  strength.  The  minister 
who  can  gather  up  in  the  community  where  his  lot  is  cast 
the  elements  which  make  for  righteousness,  is  he  who  per- 
forms the  largest  service. 

The  seminary  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in 
whose  welfare  this  Conference  has  shown  so  warm  and 
abiding  an  interest  from  the  beginning,  is  seeking  worthily 
to  commemorate  during  the  ensuing  year  the  sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  its  birth  by  completing  the  $60,000  endow- 
ment of  a  professorship  which  will  enable  us  to  bring  to 
Meadville,  as  the  occupant  of  oiu"  most  important  chair, 
a  man  who  will  play  a  leading  part  in  moulding  the  thought 
and  the  ideals  of  the  coming  generation  of  preachers. 
Several  years  ago  a  committee  from  this  body  succeeded 
in  raising  a  third  of  this  amount.  Already  in  the  report 
of  the  coimcil  you  have  heard,  in  words  stronger  than  I 
am  able  to  write,  how  great  is  the  need  that  the  endow- 
ment should  be  completed.  It  is  due  to  those  who  have 
already  given  to  this  fund,  it  is  due  to  the  school  whose 
fortunes  are  so  closely  botmd  up  with  those  of  our  churches, 
it  is  due  to  the  men  who  will  study  there  during  the  com- 
ing years,  and  to  you  whose  lives  will  be  influenced  by 
these  men  for  better  or  for  worse,  to  see  to  it  that  the  rest 
of  this  money  is  forthcoming. 

And  there  is  still  a  greater  service  which  you  can  render 
this  school. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  a  certain  type  of  minister  as 
the  kind  which  the  seminary  is  aiming  to  produce  to-day, 
but  I  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  power 
of  a  seminary  to  produce  these  men  or  any  other  men. 
The  theological  schools  are  not  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 
We  must  look  for  them  not  to  academic  shades,  but  to 
the  ministers  in  the  field,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  you 
who  love  the  Church  and  would  seek  to  hold  it  to  its 
highest  aims. 
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When  Lyman  Beecher  was  called  from  Boston  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1832  to  become  the  president  of  Lane  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  an  institution  which  was  then  in  dire  straits, 
he  was  informed  by  friends  that  he  was  needed  in  Boston. 
But  he  had  become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  lay  before  him  of  creating  ministers  that  he 
repUed,  *'My  brethren,  if  Boston  should  sink,  it  would  not 
be  so  great  a  calamity  as  that  this  enterprise  should  fail.*' 
I  have  sometimes  heard  men  say,  who  had  given  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  who  loved  it,  that 
they  were  unable  to  advise  another  man  to  enter  the  call- 
ing in  which  they  were  laboring.  Lyman  Beecher,  on  the 
contrary,  pleaded  most  earnestly  and  effectively  with 
young  men  that  they  give  themselves  to  the  ministry. 
And  it  is  said  that,  when  he  had  come  into  the  shadow  of 
senility  and  was  asked  what  is  the  first  thing,  he  answered, 
**Not  theology,  not  controversy,  but  to  save  souls.'*  I 
suspect  that,  if  the  seminary  is  not  to  be  animated  by 
something  oif  the  passion  for  saving  souls  by  modem 
methods  and  from  perhaps  a  more  modem  hell  and  cer- 
tainly to  a  higher  salvation  than  those  which  used  to  be 
depicted,  though  it  may  succeed  in  imparting  faultless 
ideas  and  fine  elocution  and  logical  precision,  it  will  fail 
to  produce  the  minister  for  whom  the  world  is  waiting 
to-day.  It  is  often  destructive  of  the  zeal  of  a  young 
student  to  see  reUgious  faith  dissected  as  if  by  doctors  at 
a  cHnic.  Faith  which  can  be  dissected  is  a  dead  faith. 
The  theological  school  as  such  is  unable  to  kindle  the 
spark  of  faith  which  forces  men  to  decide  to  enter  the 
ministrv.  But  it  should — ^and  I  believe  it  mav,  if  it  is 
animated  by  the  right  spirit — try  to  preserve  the  faith 
with  which  they  came,  and  fan  it  into  a  consuming  flame. 
It  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  process,  so  far  as  any  results 
are  concerned,  to  string  together  on  a  wire  the  bones  of 
a  faith  once  hving,  and  to  show  how  symmetrical  they 
were.  A  recent  applicant  for  a  pulpit  within  the  limits 
of  the  Middle  %States  Conference,  who  had  never  preached 
indeed,  but  who  felt  confident  that  he  would  be  able  to 
do  so,  gave  out  as  his  chief  qualifications  that  he  possessed 
a  keenly  analytical  mind,  such,  he  declared,  as  was  rarely 
foimd  in  this  country.  We  need  at  the  seminary  not 
necessarily  men  who  are  the  proud  possessors  of  analyti- 
cal minds,  who  can  expound  a  theory  or  analyze  a  senti- 
ment or  dissect  a  motive,  but  men  who  are  ^ble  to  create 
life.  Unless  they  have  this  power,  they  have  no  power 
which  is  of  value  in  the  work  to  which  they  propose  to 
give  themselves. 
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In  the  interesting  and  vigorous  address  last  winter  by 
William  Colfox,  president  of  Manchester  College  in  Ox- 
ford, there  stands  at  the  end  this  pathetic  plea:  '*There 
is  one  further  thought  that  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
committee  in  these  latest  times.  It  is  the  sense  of  some- 
thing wanting,  to  enable  the  college  to  fulfil  its  noble  work 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  not  as  to  its  local  habitation  in  its 
beautiful  Oxford  home,  with  all  the  fine  influences  of  its 
surroundings,  and  not  as  to  its  teachers,  with  their  devout 
learning  and  their  Christian  lives,  but  as  to  a  spirit  in  the 
churches  to  whose  welfare  the  college  is  devoted,  which 
¥nll  fill  its  class-rooms  with  their  best  and  most  cultured 
youth,  to  become  ministers  who  will  take  a  place  second 
to  none  in  their  several  communities  intellectually,  sodaUy, 
and  reUgiously.  It  was  one  of  the  hopes,  when  the  col- 
lege was  removed  to  Oxford,  that  it  would  draw  in  such 
as  these.  The  hope  has  been  but  imperfectly  fulfilled. 
Pine  as  are  the  characters  and  abiUties  of  manv  of  the 
students  whom  the  college  welcomes  to-day,  and  who  go 
out  to  be  true  ministers  of  Christ  as  they  leave  its  walls, 
doing  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater,  the  Committee  regret 
that  the  college  does  not  enroll  as  students  the  sons  of 
the  old  families  in  whose  veins  nms  the  blood  of  genera- 
tions reared  in  the  spirit  of  the  unfettered  religious  Hberty 
that  characterized  the  churches  founded  by  their  Presby- 
terian ancestrv.  Would  that  their  fathers'  enthusiasm 
for  the  truth  of  God  and  their  fathers'  devout  Christian 
faith  could  enter  their  hearts  and  bring  them  to  college, 
that  they  might  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  reUgibn  pure  and 
undefiled,  as  they  pass  beyond  its  threshold  to  become 
ministers  of  their  fathers'  God !" 

As  I  read  these  words  of  President  Colfox  a  few  days  ago 
I  could  not  help  reflecting  that,  among  the  twenty-one 
students  who  have  entered  the  Meadville  Theological 
School  during  the  last  two  years,  not  one  has  come  from 


A  few  months  ago  there  gathered  at  th6  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter  in  Rome  a  mighty  crowd,  watching  intently  for 
the  appearance  of  a  little  cloud  oi  smoke  which  was  to 
give  the  signal  of  the  election  of  a  new  religious  leader  for 
the  Catholic  hosts.  Was  it  to  come  forth  dark  or  light? 
Had  the  papal  conclave  succeeded  in  finding  among  all  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy  one  who  was  competent  to  lead 
its  followers  in  the  battle  against  the  world,  or  must  the 
decision  be  deferred  ?  And  you  remember  the  great  sigh 
of  reUef  when  the  verdict  was  recorded.     There  is  waiting 
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to-day,  not  simply  in  Rome,  not  simply  in  Christendom, 
but  throughout  civilization,  in  the  Mohammedan  and  the 
Confucian  worid  as  well  as  the  Christian,  a  mightier  con- 
clave, eageriy,  intently  watching  for  the  new  type  of  re- 
ligious leader,  by  whom  a  greater  army  of  God's  children 
is  to  be  led  as  it  resumes  its  march 

•On  to  the  verge  of  the  waste,  on  to  the  dty  of  God." 

We  need  new  and  better  leaders  to  take  up  the  work 
when  we  lay  it  down,  better  preachers  than  ourselves  to 
summon  forth  to  more  heroic  achievement  the  children  of 
the  new  day. 

"While  breaks  the  sea,  while  tnists  the  mountains  shroud, 
While  thunder's  surges  burst  through  cliffs  of  cloud, 
Still  at  the  prophet's  feet  the  nations  sit." 

Brethren  of  the  new  dispensation,  you  who  believe  that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
but  who  know  that  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  well  as 
in  the  nineteenth,  whenever  there  arises  a  man  or  woman 
in  whose  soul  there  bums  the  true  prophetic  fire,  then 
men  will  gather  around  him  again  as  they  gathered  of 
yore,  in  order  to  be  taught  the  way  in  which  to  walk,  I 
bespeak  your  aid  that  the  men  shall  be  forthcoming  for 
the  more  difficult  but  yet  more  glorious  work  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  life  in  which  we  live.  Let  all  the  present 
movements  of  our  past  achievements  be  destroyed;  let 
cardinals  and  archbishops  hold  high  carnival  in  the  hall 
on  Beacon  Street  which  now  boasts  the  name  of  Channing; 
let  the  National  Conference  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
and  the  endowment  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion go  up  in  smoke;  and  give  me  each  year  for  the  next 
generation  a  score  of  men  or  women,  the  choicest  that 
you  breed,  and  I  will  rebuild  once  more  the  walls  of  our 
Unitarian  temple,  higher  and  stronger  than  ever  before, 
and  will  repair  the  waste  places  of  Jerusalem  fairer  than 
the  most  daring  vision  of  a  rehabilitated  Zion  that  Hebrew 
prophet  has  ever  beheld.  Help  us  at  the  fountain  source 
from  which  are  to  go  forth  the  men  of  light  and  leading 
during  the  coming  years,  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
blessed  God  to  yourselves  and  to  your  children;  help  us 
to  secure  the  men  into  whose  hearts  the  divine  impulse 
has  been  breathed,  and  you  will  have  made  a  permanent 
contribution  .to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  world. 
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The  minister  is  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  the  man 
who  spoke  for  God  and  was  God's  interpreter.  He  is 
the  prophet,  not  the  priest,  of  to-day.  His  position  is 
therefore  the  highest  and  the  most  important,  his  work 
the  grandest  and  hardest,  his  responsibilities  the  largest 
that  can  be  imagined.  If  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  so 
grand  that  no  man  save  one  has  ever  been  fully  adequate 
to  it,  much  more  must  this  be  true  of  the  minister.  Hence 
an  honest  man  hesitates  to  speak  of  the  ideal  minister, 
lest  he  seem  to  condemn  others  for  falling  short  of  a  stand- 
ard which,  as  he  well  knows,  is  far  beyond  his  pow^ers  of 
even  thought  or  description. 

The  minister  whom  we  need  must,  first  of  all,  be  a  man, 
not  an  angel  nor  a  disembodied  spirit.  He  will  have  a 
sound  digestion,  the  foundation  of  all  greatness;  a  tough 
muscular  system,  the  seat  and  condition  of  health;  a 
sound,  steady  nervous  system.  He  will  be  a  healthy 
man.  The  dyspeptic  or  weakling  or  nervous  invalid 
may  be — ^he  probably  will  not  be — ^a  saint;  but  he  never 
can  be  holy,  for  holiness  is  complete  health. 

Mentally,  he  will  be  healthy.  He  will  have  a  clear 
eye,  a  long  head,  and  a  great  warm  heart.  The  last  is 
at  least  as  important  as  the  first.  For  "out  of  the  heart," 
not  out  of  the  head,  "are  the  issues  of  life."  Knowledge 
vanishes  away  continually,  "for  we  know  in  part,"  but 
love  abides.  It  is  Great  Heart,  not  Swelled  Head,  who 
kills  Giant  Despair.  Physically,  a  man  is  as  old  as  his 
arteries:  mentally,  he  is  always  as  young  as  his  heart. 

In  one  word,  the  ideal  minister  will  overflow  with  health 
and  vitality.  He  will  have  iron  in  his  blood,  granite  in 
his  soul,  and  God's  sunshine  on  his  face. 

The  minister  will  be  called  to  a  church.  Every  church 
gets  as  good  a  minister  as  it  really  wishes.  If  the  church 
is  a  sleeping-car,  the  minister  will  be  a  porter.  He  will 
maintain  quiet,  and  make  his  clients  look  extremely 
respectable  when  they  have  arrived  at  their  destination, 
whatever  that  may  be.  These  are  their  chief  desires. 
If  the  church  is  a  literary  society  or  a  club  for  social  or 
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intellectual  improvement,  it  will  seek  and  find  a  minister 
after  its  heart.  For  some  of  our  churches  a  marble  grave- 
stone would  be  the  most  suitable  occupant  of  the  pulpit. 
May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  the  minister 
who  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans ! 

Our  ideal  of  the  minister  will  depend  upon  our  ideal 
of  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  leader.  I  suppose  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  church  is  to  establish  in  the  hearts 
of  men  the  kingdom  of  God, — the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, joy,  and  peace. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  thirteenth  legion  marched 
from  the  far  east  to  Rome,  and  put  Vespasian  on  the 
throne?  Read  its  record  in  Tacitus, — ^how  it  made  its 
way,  irresistible  against  overwhelming  odds;  winning 
peaceably  where  it  could,  fighting  when  it  must.  The 
church  is  God's  thirteenth  legion,  and  the  ministers  are 
its  leaders  and  officers.  Bach  individual  church  is  a 
body  of  men  and  women  struggling  against  weakness, 
discouragement,  and  doubt,  fighting  against  sin  in  and 
about  them,  trying  to  keep  up  courage  and  hope  in  spite 
of  the  ** godless  look  of  earth,'*  but  resolved  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  come. 

'file  first  and  chief  need  of  the  minister  is 

"The  instinct  that  can  tell 
That  God  is  on  the  field,  when  he 
*Is  most  invisible." 

We  do  not  come  to  you  each  Sabbath  morning  pri- 
marily or  chiefly  to  hear  your  opinions  on  art  or  literature, 
science  or  philosophy.  We  ask  you :  Is  God  on  the  field  ? 
Will  he  help  me  ?  Have  you  any  order  from  headquarters, 
any  word  of  warning  or  encouragement,  of  uplift  and 
inspiration,  from  him  ?  What  we  want  and  must  have  is, 
as  the  old  Puritan  said,  **the  best  of  all  courages,  a  beam 
from  the  Almighty."  Can  you  give  it  to  us?  Have  you 
any  message  beginning  with,  *'Thus  saith  the  Lord"? 
We  do  not  care  much  for  anybody's  opinions  or  hypoth- 
eses: academic  questions  do  not  interest  us,  even  culture 
is  not  of  chief  importance.  We  are  himgry  for  facts 
about  our  relation  to  God  and  to  his  kingdom,  to  our 
own  life,  and  to  our  fellow-men.  To  these  we  will  listen. 
Every  man  and  woman  in  this  world  is  in  a  life  and  death 
grapple  with  sin,  and  with  the  misery  bred  of  sin.  We 
feel  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle,  and  know  that  we 
can  enter  heaven  only  on  our  shields.     Can  you  help  us  ? 

The  minister  whom  we  need  will  be  **the  voice  of  one 
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crying,  Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God."  He  will  be  an  incarnate  message.  How  will  he 
get  this  message  ?  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Moses 
and  Gideon,  to  Isaiah  and  Paul ;  and  they  became  prophets 
and  seers.  They  "subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in 
fight."  We  know  the  messages  which  made  these  men 
heroes :  it  will  certainly  help  us  to  hear  them  again. 

Whenever,  wherever,  however,  it  was  written,  whether 
there  was  one  Isaiah  or  ten,  whatever  your  theory  of 
inspiration,  the  Bible  will  be,  and  must  be,  the  manual 
of  the  thirteenth  legion.  We  are  lamentably  ignorant 
of  our  manual.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Soc- 
rates and  Plato,  to  Luther,  Savonarola,  and  Huss,  to 
Cromwell  and  Lincoln.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  every  great 
and  earnest  soul.  The  minister  whom  we  need  will  read 
and  study  the  old  messages,  but  he  will  also  have  his 
own  direct  from  God  to  him  and  to  us. 

The  message  will  spring  from  a  vision;  for,  where  there 
is  no  vision,  minister  and  people  perish  together.  Once 
at  least,  if  not  frequently,  he  will  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  and  will  have  heard  the  cry  of 
the  seraphin, — **Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts: 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  He  will  have  felt, 
if  not  have  uttered,  the  response:  *'Woe  is  me!  for  I  am 
undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips:  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

He  will  have  seen  the  inexpressible  goodness  as  well 
as  the  awful  majesty  of  God's  law,  ordained  unto  life 
that  we  might  live  thereby.  He  will  not  be  always  apol- 
ogizing for  God  for  having  framed  such  a  system.  He 
mil,  above  all,  be  reverend. 

Sin  will  be  a  fact  to  him.  Breaking  the  laws  of  physical 
life  means  physical  death.  Breaking  the  laws  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life  means  spiritual  invalidism  and  death. 
What  would  we  think  of  a  physician  who  never  men- 
tioned disease?  What  shall  we  think  of  the  minister 
who  never  mentions  sin  for  fear  of  offending  the  ear 
of  some  hysterical  weakling  in  the  congregation?  The 
sooner  we  restore  the  word  "sin"  to  our  vocabularies, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  It  stands  for  a  fact.  The 
prophet  who  preachy  the  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  call  for  repentance. 

The  law  is  God's  method  of  dealing  with  things  and  men. 
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It  expresses  his  ideal  of  what  man  may  be.  It  is  a  series 
of  promises  and  opportmiities.  Our  minister  will  have 
meditated  on  it  day  and  night  imtil  fear  has  given 
place  to  wonder,  and  he  will  exclaim,  "Oh,  how  I 
love  thy  law!"  But  this  is  only  the  backgroimd  of  his 
vision,  the  undertone  of  his  message.  He  will  see  and 
realize  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  first  article  of  the  creed, 
not  yet  thoroughly  believed  by  most  of  us.  And  the 
fatherhood  of  God  will  guarantee  the  sonship  of  man. 

Our  minister  will  see  the  glory  of  man.  his  infinite  pos- 
sibilities. Man  is  the  heir  of  all  that  God  is,  as  well  as 
of  all  that  he  has.  No  man  can  exaggerate  the  opportu- 
nities and  possibilities  of  a  human  soul.  But  the  wise  man 
will  recognize  the  vast  distance  between  possibility  and 
actual  attainment,  between  opportunity  and  realization. 
Evolution  guarantees  to  the  individual  or  variety  op- 
portunity only.  Those  who  seize  and  use  the  oppor- 
tunity will  advance,  those  who  neglect  to  use  it  will 
degenerate  and  disappear.  There  is  no  more  fatal  error 
than  to  think  that  evolution  guarantees  progress  to  every 
individual.  Degeneration  has  been  far  more  frequent 
*than  progress;  and  the  verdict  of  biological  history,  as 
shown  in  the  pala:'ontological  record,  reads,  **Wide  is 
the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion:-. .  .  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which 
leadeth  unto  life.*'  How  can  an  honest  minister  say 
to  his  people  any  more  than,  **I  have  put  before  you  life 
and  death :  therefore  choose  life  "  ? 

But  the  dominant  note  in  the  preaching  of  our  minister 
will  not  be  one  of  fear  or  discouragement.  **The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'*  but  "the  joy 
of  the  I/)rd  is  our  strength.'*  His  gospel  will  be  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy.  From  what  standpoint  will  he  study 
God  and  his  law,  and  man  and  his  opportunities  and 
dangers,  in  order  that  he  may  see  them  all  in  due  per- 
spective and  proportion  and  without  distortion^  We 
know  God  better  as  we  become  more  like  him.  Only 
the  pure  in  heart  can  see  him.  If  we  are  to  worship 
anything  except  an  unknown  God,  we  must  express  his 
attributes  in  terms  of  the  human  mind.  Being  his  chil- 
dren, we  have  a  right  to  do  this.  We  must  frame  our 
conception  of  God  from  his  reflection  in  all  that  is  highest, 
brightest,  and  grandest  in  human  achievement  and  pos- 
sibility. These  possibilities  have  been  best  realized  in 
the  life  of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth.  Then  all  we  can  at 
present  know  of  God  has  been  best  mirrored  in  his  mar- 
vellous life  and  teachings. 
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Our  minister  will  study  and  see  this  grand,  heroic  life, 
lived  calmly  and  naturally  amid  obstacles  and  misunder- 
standings, in  a  blind,  weary,  discouraged  world.  He 
will  be  inspired,  overwhelmed,  and  lifted  by  its  glory. 
His  chief  message  will  not  be  a  theory  nor  an  opinion, 
but  what  he  has  "seen  with  his  eyes,  which  he  has  looked 
upon,  and  which  his  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word 
of  Life."  Patiently,  he  will  reconstruct  and  delineate 
this  vision  of  life  before  our  eyes,  imtil  we,  too,  are  com- 
pelled to  see  it  and  to  be  persuaded  of  it.  We  also  shall 
find  in  it  the  answer  to  the  absorbing  question  of  our  souls, 
— What  is  the  proper  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  of  man 
to  man?  His  message  will  be  the  message  of  his  leader: 
*'Be  of  good  cheer.  Thy  sins  have  been  forgiven  thee. 
Rise  up,  and  walk."  "I  have  overcome  the  world." 
You  can  do  it,  too. 

A  German  statesman  and  scholar  once  said:  "You 
cannot  found  a  great  and  enduring  institution  on  privi- 
leges, but  only  on  responsibilities.  Not  what  you  give, 
but  what  you  can  demand,  is  the  measure  of  your  success." 
Our  minister  will  demand  from  his  people  great  efforts 
and  attainments.  He  will  not  offer  free  transportatiorf 
to  a  tawdry  heaven.  He  will  bid  them  win  something 
better  and  grander  than  even  the  Valhalla  of  his  Gothic 
ancestors.  He  will  preach  a  gospel  of  heroism,  and  heroic 
souls  will  respond  to  his  call. 

I  can  find  no  better  description  of  the  work  of  the  min- 
ister whom  we  need  than  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy. — 
' 'Lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called," 
— and  teach  others,  "that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eter- 
nal life."  If  salvation  means  holiness,  perfect  health, 
it  must  mean  life  here  and  now.  This  life  is  one  of  over- 
flowing vitality,  of  unflinching  courage,  of  unfailing  hope, 
of  abounding  joy,  of  endless  power  and  eflSciency.  It 
made  Paul  and  Silas  irresistible.  These  two  men,  as  has 
been  well  said,  "composed  the  most  powerful  army 
which  ever  invaded  Europe."  They  had  more  life  in 
them  than  all  Xerxes'  host.  Such  a  life  can  have  but  one 
source:  it  proceeds  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb.  It  is  won  only  by  loyal,  glad  obedience,  and 
belongs  to  him  that  overcometh. 

I  believe  that  our  minister  will  make  much  use  of  the 
fact  that  his  hearers  are  members  of  the  thirteenth  legion. 

"One  family  we  dwell  in  him, 
One  church  above,  beneath. 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 
The  narrow  stream  of  death, — 
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"  One  army  of  the  living  God, 
To  his  command  we  bow; 
Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 
And  part  are  crossing  now." 

But  it  is  all  one  array,  whose  ranks  not  even  death  can 
break.  You  and  I  are  to  keep  step  and  touch  shoulders 
with  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  to  hear  the  call 
of  the  great  Commander  as  he  leads  on  from  glory  to 
glory.  It  will  cost  us  something:  we  shall  have  to  "en- 
dure hardness.*'  But  we  can  and  must  do  it.  We 
are  men  enough  to  wish  to  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of 
life,  and  not  to  try  to  sneak  into  the  one  city  that  hath 
foundations.  He  will  use  the  example  of  our  brethren, 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  Puritans  and  Ironsides,  to 
spur  us  to  seek  at  all  cost  admission  to  the  apostolic 
succession  of  great  souls.  And  the  chief  theme  of  our 
minister  will  always  be  the  life  of  the  great  Captain  of 
our  salvation.     *  *  In  him  was  life." 

"Yes:  thou  art  still  the  life;  thou  art  the  way 
The  holiest  know, — light,  life,  and  way  of  heaven; 

And  they  who  dearest  hope  and  deepest  pray 

Toil  by  the  truth,  life,  way,  that  thou  hast  given." 

It  is  the  vision  which  will  make  our  minister  a  seer  and 
a  prophet.  Learning  alone  can  make  him  only  a  rabbi, 
or  perhaps  a  mere  scribe.  Better  that  he  should  remain 
unlearned,  seeing  the  vision,  than  that  it  should  be  buried 
out  of  sight  trader  tons  of  philosophy  and  ponderous 
tomes  of  church  historv.  Peter  and  John  were  unlearned 
men,  but  the  scribes  trembled  before  them.  Our  minister 
will  be  thoroughly  educated,  but  all  his  learning  will  be  a 
means  to  a  clearer  vision  and  a  more  inspiring  message. 
He  will  speak  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  work  in  the  pulpit.  I  have  neither 
time  nor  ability  to  describe  his  life  and  character.  As 
far  as  in  him  lies,  he  will  be  the  incarnation  of  his  vision. 
He  will  have  an  old  head  and  a  young  heart.  He  will 
be  one  whom  most  men  will  love,  but  whom  some  will 
hate  and  fear;  whom  women  may  trust;  who  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  boundlesSj^hope  of  youth  and  witb  the 
weariness  and  scars  of  old  age.  Children  will  run  to  him. 
Weary  and  discouraged  souls  will  touch  him,  and  go  away 
refreshed.  I  suspect  that  the  old  seer  had  him  in  mind 
when  he  wrote,  "A  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding-place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest;  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land.^ 


it 
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BY    CHARLES    W.    AMES. 

When  a  struggling  parish  comes  to  the  Pastoral  Supply 
authorities  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and 
modestly  indicates  the  superior  sort  of  minister  it  will 
take  to  fill  its  vacant  pulpit,  they  inform  it  (albeit  in  more 
gracious  and  diplomatic  language)  that,  even  as  it  is  not 
customary  to  give  bread  with  one  fish-ball,  so  first-class 
latter-day  prophets  are  not  always  to  be  had  for  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  And  now,  if  I  were  frankly  to 
set  forth  the  exact  kind  of  ministers  who  are  really  needed, 
the  sophisticated  portion  of  my  audience  would  probably 
be  moved  to  think  the  juvenile  repartee,  *'Will  you  have 
them  now  or  wait  tiU  you  get  them  ?" 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  practically  on  this 
subject.  If  we  say  we  want  ministers  just  like  Channing 
and  Parker,  Bellows  and  Hedge,  James  Freeman  Clarke 
and  Cyrus  Bartol,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Minot  J. 
Savage,  we  have  not  made  much  of  a  working  formula, 
though  we  have  certainly  offered  a  sagacious  observation. 
Nor  would  it  help  very  much  to  attempt  to  deduce  a  sort 
of  general  average  of  desirable  qualities  from  the  study 
of  our  choicest  specimens.  Composite  photography  never 
realized  the  expectations  of  its  inventor  as  a  means  of 
discovering  ph3rsiognomical  truth.  The  actual  results 
obtained  were  well  illustrated  in  a  chapter  once  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  Crothers  to  a  S3mdicate  story.  Desiring  to 
obtain  the  feattu'es  of  the  t3rpical  anarchist  (for  purposes 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  romance),  a  com- 
posite photograph  was  made  of  all  the  leading  anarchists 
and  nihilists, — ruffians  and  desperadoes,  many  of  them. 
When  this  photograph  was  exhibited  and  the  intelligent 
spectators  were  asked  to  guess  who  was  represented,  they 
all  without  hesitation  cried,  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
So  a  composite  of  our  favorite  ministers  would  probably 
not  have  character  enough  to  distinguish  him  from  a  lay 
figure  in  an  ecclesiastical  tailor  shop. 

Again,  the  minister  whom  I  want  may  not  be  the  one 
who  is  desired  by  my  neighbor  in  the  next  pew.  (Any 
parish  committee-man  can  testify  to  that.)    I  personally 
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need  to  be  shaken  over  the  pit  about  once  a  week.  My 
neighbor  needs  glimpses  of  the  ciystal  battlements.  I 
go  to  church  in  part  for  worship;  but  the  faithful  attend- 
ant in  the  gallery  of  one  of  our  liberal  churches  who  os- 
tentatiously reads  the  Sunday  paper  during  all  the  ser- 
vice, and  folds  it  up  and  comes  to  attention  only  when 
the  sermon  begins,  evidently  wants  food  for  his  intellect, 
whatever  he  may  need. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  recipe  for  a  min- 
ister; and,  in  enumerating  the  most  desirable  qualifica- 
tions for  ministerial  work,  I  shall  not  require  all  the  req- 
uisites to  be  put  up  in  a  single  package.  Yet  there  are 
some  things  that  the  true  minister  must  have. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  need,  and  most  of  us  want,  min- 
isters of  religion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  define  religion, 
even  in  addressing  the  clergy.  We  all  tmderstand  it  alike 
tmtil  some  one  tries  to  define  it.  With  all  due  respect  for 
some  excellent  authorities,  and  remembering  especially 
what  Emerson  says  of  '*mere  morality,"  I  declare  that 
ethics  are  not  enough.  Mere  professors  of  the  science  of 
conduct  cannot  meet  the  world's  need  of  religious  teachers. 

We  need  ministers  with  a  sense  of  reverence.  It  is 
strange  that  it  should  seem  necessary  to  introduce  that 
specification,  but  we  know  how  often  reverence  is  wanting 
in  preachers  who  have  otherwise  much  to  commend  them. 
Such  ministers  are  not  tmknown  in  other  denominations, 
but  it  is  only  among  *  'the  liberals  "  that  they  are  conscious 
of  their  shortcoming,  and  proud  of  it.  In  our  constant 
contact  with  the  mystery  of  being,  we  need  a  ministry  of 
poetry,  of  reverence,  of  faith.  So  our  ministers  must  be 
able  to  commime  with  the  Over-soul,  and  bring  messages 
from  the  infinite  to  us  of  the  workaday  world.  Emerson 
said  of  Jesus,  **He  saw  with  open  eye  the  m)rstery  of  the 
soul."  If  that  had  not  been  true  in  extraordinary  meas- 
ure, the  power  of  Jesus  would  have  been  no  greater  than 
that  of  Confucius  to  vivify  the  souls  of  men  and  inspire 
them  to  higher  life.  So  we  need  now  men  who  can  see 
the  spiritual  realities,  and  tell  them  to  us  of  lesser  vision, — 
the  spiritually  near-sighted.  Our  ministers  should  be 
able  to  absorb  spirituality  on  the  one  side  and  give  it  out 
on  the  other.  The  kind  of  men  who  come  into  the  world 
charged  with  it  for  a  lifetime  are  as  rare  as  radium  seems 
to  be  in  the  world  of  matter.  It  behooves  our  ministers 
not  to  become  so  much  involved  in  practical  philanthropy 
and  pastoral  work  that  they  have  no  time  for  contempla- 
tion.    In  every  man's  life  programme  there  should  be 
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some  frequent  communion  with  the  Godhead  within.  But 
the  world  is  too  much  with  us.  In  the  manifold  activities 
of  the  office,  the  workshop,  the  household,  amid  the  de- 
mands of  business  and  the  distractions  of  society,  the 
opportunities  for  religious  reflection  are  all  too  few.  So 
much  the  more  important  is  it,  therefore,  that,  when  we 
go  on  Sunday  to  the  sanctuary,  we  find  there  some  one  in 
the  pulpit  who  can  share  with  us  the  riches  of  his  own 
contemplative  experience  and  lead  us  up  with  him  into 
the  high  places  where  there  is  rest  for  the  soul. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  our  ministers  should  be  sure 
of  their  high  calling.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  need 
necessarily  be  ** called,"  like  Samuel,  in  the  old  theological 
sense.  That  experience  is  no  doubt  a  pricele^  boon;  but 
it  is  conferred  on  few,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  always  so  con- 
clusive as  the  object  of  the  call  supposes.  There  is  useful 
suggestion  in  this  frivolous  newspaper  anecdote: — 

His  Aunt:  **John,  why  did  you  enter  the  ministry?" 
John:  "Because,  dear  aunt,  I  was  called."  His  Aunt: 
*'Are  you  sure,  John,  that  it  wasn't  some  other  noise  you 
heard?" 

We  recall,  also,  in  this  connection,  Booker  Washington's 
anecdote  of  the  negro  employed  to  work  in  a  cotton-field, 
who,  after  working  hard  for  a  time,  raised  his  hand  and 
turned  his  face  toward  heaven,  and  said,  *'0  Lawd,  de 
cotton  am  so  dry,  an'  de  sun  am  so  hot,  an'  de  flesh  am 
so  weary,  dat  dis  niggah  feels  he's  done  got  a  call  to  preach. ' ' 

At  any  rate,  we  want  ministers  who  are  drawn,  or  led, 
into  their  higher  calling,  as  well  as  those  who  are  called. 
Men  doubtless  come  to  the  ministry  through  innumerable 
avenues  of  experience.  If  they  are  filled  with  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-men,  their 
calling  is  sure,  whatever  its  incidents. 

In  a  democratic  society,  where  there  is  no  state  church, 
there  is  but  little  likelihood  that  men  will  be  drawn  into  the 
ministry  by  love  of  ease  or  luxury  or  position.  Where 
there  are  no  livings  or  benefices,  the  ptdpit  has  little  at- 
traction for  the  lazy  or  the  worldly  ambitious.  Unselfish- 
ness is  one  of  the  first  qualifications  for  the  modem  min- 
istry, and  self-devotion  rising  to  self-sacrifice  (the  sacrifice 
of  the  lower  self)  is  the  price  of  admission  into  its  ranks. 

These  two  elements  of  devotedness  and  devoutness  are 
essential  to  the  ministry  of  large  usefulness.  Where  they 
are  present,  we  can  be  sure  that  our  ministers  will  give  us 
the  best  they  have.  We  cannot  ask  them  to  give  us  more, 
except  that  there  is  always  more  where  that  came  from. 
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Let  them  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  them  from  the  source 
of  all  good. 

Quite  apart  from  their  intellectual  and  literary  prop- 
erties, our  ministers  must  have  a  real  gospel  to  proclaim : 
they  must  have  a  positive  faith.  We  do  not  need  men 
whose  teachings  can  properly  be  characterized  as  **the 
pale  negations  of  Unitarianism."  We  need  a  rational 
equivalent  of  the  evangel  of  orthodoxy.  I  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing,  for  some  of  our  ministers  have  it, — 
a  joyous  faith  in  the  beneficence  and  integrity  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  consciousness  of  the  immanence  of  the  divine, 
and  an  optimistic  conviction  of  the  sufficiency  of  righteous- 
ness. 

Men  hunger  and  thirst  for  positive  assurance  that  the 
things  of  the  spirit  are  so.  The  traditionary  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  are  weakening.  We  have  our  suspicions 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  and  his  Church,  and  we  have 
our  doubts  of  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  scriptures.  Still,  we  look  for  some  one  to 
tell  us  with  certainty  that  * 'God's  in  his  heaven,  and 
all's  right  with  the  world." 

I  think  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  strange  phenom- 
enon of  Christian  Science.  The  prophetess  of  that  re- 
markable cult  speaks  as  one  having  authority,  and  thou- 
sands of  cultivated  and  intelligent  men  and  women  hear 
her  gladly.  It  is  not  always  clear  just  what  she  means, 
but  she  says  it  so  positively  that  her  followers  find  rest 
and  comfort  in  believing  that  it  is  true,  whatever  it  is, 
and  so  escape  from  the  materialism  and  unbelief  in  which 
the  failure  of  the  old  authorities  seems  to  have  left  the 
poor  old  human  race. 

Probably  it  is  asking  too  much  of  our  ministers  to  de- 
mand that  they  live  up  to  their  own  precepts,  yet  a  reas- 
onable consistency  in  this  respect  is  important  and  even 
necessary  to  ministerial  effectiveness.  That*  *' pore  Per- 
soun  of  a  town"  whom  good  old  Chaucer  describes  in  the 
Prologue  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  who  "taught,  and 
ferst  he  folwed  it  himselve,"  may  still  be  a  spiritual 
model  for  the  minister  of  to-day  of  any  creed  or  sect,  or 
of  no  creed  or  sect.  And  some  later  philosopher  gives  a 
wholesome  warning  to  the  teacher  of  morals  when  he 
says,  "There's  no  use  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  imless  you  are  going  that  way  yourself."  Again 
it  was  one  of  our  own  ministers  who  said,  "How  can  a 
man  lend  a  hand  to  his  neighbor  unless  he  stands  firm 
on  his  own  feet?" 
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We  want  ministers  who  can  distinguish  in  the  pulpit 
between  the  debatable  theories  and  formulae  in  sociology 
and  economics  and  the  elementary  principles  of  equity 
and  justice  by  which  all  social  and  economic  questions 
should  be  settled.  We  need  fearless  ministers,  of  course. 
I  was  brought  up  to  believe,  and  I  do  believe,  that  the 
pulpit  is  a  platform  from  which  wrong  and  evil  are  to  be 
freely  denounced  in  all  their  forms:  human  slavery,  gov- 
ernmental oppression,  political  corruption,  corporate 
greed,  were  to  be  spoken  of  by  name, — right  out  in  meet- 
ing. I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  the  church  was  not 
the  properest  place  for  socialistic  or  even  anti-imperialistic 
propaganda;  yet  I  am  sure  that  the  inability  to  distinguish 
economic  and  political  questions  from  moral  questions 
will  seriously  impair  the  influence  for  good  of  any  min- 
ister. Surely,  I  may  be  excused  from  oflFering  any  rule 
for  the  solution  of  the  equation  between  the  cowardly 
time-server  and  the  extremist  crank,  between  the  failure 
to  bear  testimony  against  wrong  and  the  other  failure  to 
accomplish  anything  through  fanaticism  and  general  im- 
practicability. I  find  this  becoming  rather  a  delicate  and 
difiicult  thing  to  talk  about.  Perhaps  my  thought  can 
best  be  conveyed  by  a  quotation  from  Emerson  and  a 
parable.  (It  seems  that  all  our  literary  pabulum  this 
year  must  be  enriched  and  sweetened  by  plums  from  that 
pleached  garden  in  Concord.)  In  the  *' Lecture  on  the 
Times,"  Emerson  says,  "The  young  men  who  have  been 
vexing  society  for  these  last  years  with  regenerative 
methoids  seem  to  have  made  this  mistake:  they  aU  ex- 
aggerated some  special  means  and  all  failed  to  see  that 
the  Reform  of  Reforms  must  be  accomplished  without 
means."  Again,  he  commends  ''reliance  on  the  senti- 
ment of  man  which  will  work  the  best  the  more  it  is 
trusted." 

So  I  would  lu-ge  on  preachers  that,  if  they  would  con- 
vert us  to  the  support  of  their  pet  reforms  from  the  pulpit, 
they  will  do  it  best  by  indirection,  through  exhortation 
rather  than  by  argument.  Let  them  fill  our  hearts  with 
hatred  of  selfishness,  with  love  of  righteousness,  with  the 
desire  to  co-operate  in  all  worthy  ** movements"  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  and  they  will  be  most  likely  to 
find  us  enrolled  among  the  special  reformers, — assuming 
of  course  that  these  special  reforms  are  as  sound  and 
reasonable  as  the  preachers  suppose  them  to  be!  Any 
of  my  ministerial  auditors  who  are  eager  to  know  more 
of  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  will  find  them  well  ex- 
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pressed  and  more  frequently  suggested  in  that  *  'Lecture  on 
the  Times'*  by  Emerson,  which  I  commend  to  them  as 
a  corrective  of  any  tendency  toward  narrow  partisanship. 

And  this  is  my  parable: — 

Once  on  a  time  there  came  from  the  sacred  confines  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  (confines  which,  when  used  to  excess, 
have  a  very  confining  effect  on  the  outlook)  to  the  remote 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  a  missionary, — a  person  of  noble 
and  devoted  spirit,  with  a  full  stock  of  lectures  and  a  de- 
termination to  regenerate  and  uplift  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  those  benighted  regions.  Naturally,  the  missionary 
(though  not  a  narrow  liberal  sectarian)  looked  to  the  Uni- 
tarians to  rally  rotmd  the  philanthropic  standard  at  the 
first  clarion  call  of  the  reform  bugle;  and,  somehow,  I 
found  myself  expected  to  march  in  the  first  rank.  "Do 
you  love  your  fellow-man?"  said  the  missionary.  I  mod- 
estly admitted  that  I  did,  very  much  indeeid.  "Very 
well,  then,  let  us  give  our  whole  strength  to  promoting 
the  cause  of  the  single  tax,  prohibition,  woman  suffrage, 
and  mental  science."  "But,"  I  demiured  (beginning  at 
the  beginning  of  this  formidable  list),  "I  am  not  convinced 
of  the  practicability  of  Henry  George's  land  tax,  and  I  am 
not  ready  to  enlist  among  its  advocates."  "Oh,"  said 
the  missionary,  "then  you  do  not  love  your  fellow-man!" 
And  I  perceived,  to  my  regret,  that,  because  I  was  unable 
to  adhere  to  all  the  isms  of  all  the  ismatics,  I  was  not 
eligible  for  the  Abou  Ben  Adhem  class. 

We  would  like  our  ministers  to  have  a  sense  of  humor, — 
that  is,  a  sense  of  proportion  and  the  fitness  of  things, — 
a  saving  element  in  human  nature  that  will  preserve  the 
equilibrium  in  many  a  trying  situation,  and  act  as  a 
lubricant  at  the  points  of  contact  with  tiie  parish  where 
"hot  boxes"  are  most  likely  to  occur.  Most  of  us  now- 
adays pay  too  much  attention  to  the  funny  side  of  things, 
and  so  tend  to  take  a  "trifling"  view  of  life.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  often  have  we  seen  good  men  in  the 
ministry  whose  practical  efficiency  would  be  enormously 
increased,  if  their  terrible  seriousness  could  be  tempered 
by  a  sense  of  humor!  But  it  is  as  useless  to  talk  to  them 
about  this  defect  as  it  would  be  to  expostulate  with  people 
for  color-blindness.  Every  one  of  these  dear  souls  is  as 
confident  of  his  own  sense  of  humor  as  he  is  of  his  insight 
into  character,  or  his  perception  of  the  moral  law. 

Of  course,  we  of  the  present  day,  and  especially  we  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  want  chiefly  preachers  in  our 
ministers.     But  no  longer  can  they  speak  to  us  with 
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priestly  authority.  They  must  have  the  authority  of 
character  and  personality,  of  wisdom  and  insight.  The 
formula  for  sermons  given  in  the  Cape  Cod  story  will  not 
now  sufi&ce.  Said  the  old  fisherman:  ** Preaching  is  easy 
enough:  you  have  only  to  open  the  lids  of  your  Bible  and 
choose  a  text,  and  then  *When  did  this  happen?  where 
did  this  happen  ?  to  who  did  this  happen  ? '  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  and  there's  your  sermon."  We  demand  a 
varied  intellectual  programme;  and,  indeed,  we  put  the 
pulpit  squarely  in  competition  for  our  entertainment  with 
the  literary  review  and  magazines. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  preparation  of  our  ministry? 
I  fear  that  I  am  something  of  a  Philistine  in  my  view  of 
the  academic  preparation  for  the  ministry.  I  know  that 
men  do  become  good  and  useful  ministers  in  spite  of  it; 
but  the  words  "divinity  school,"  "systematic  Geology," 
"homiletics,"  chijl  the  genial  current  of  my  soul,  and  I 
instinctively  distrust  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  set 
it  in  antithesis  to  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit..  Of  course, 
I  know  with  my  discursive  understanding  that  I  am  all 
wrong,  and  that  the  educated  minister  is  a  necessity  for 
the  propagation  of  a  cultivated  evangel,  I  confess,  also, 
that,  when  I  examme  the  programmes  of  our  divinity 
schools,  I  find  them  enticing  enough  to  the  scholastic  ap- 
petite lying  dormant  in  my  subconsciousness  through  the 
quarter-centiuy  that  has  elapsed  since  my  college  days. 
Oh,  yes,  we  require  our  ministers  to  be  interesting.  They 
must  not  be  harps  with  a  single  string.  They  must  have 
a  broad  outlook.  Nothing  regarding  the  concerns  of 
mankind  should  be  alien  to  their  interest, — not  even  the 
things  they  are  taught  in  the  divinity  schools. 

It  would  not  be  seemly  in  a  la3rman  to  dogmatize  about 
the  education  of  the  clergy  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  tech- 
nique of  a  learned  profession.  But  here,  certainly,  there 
is  need  of  a  truly  liberal  education, — ^for  familiarity  with 
all  the  teachings  of  history,  all  that  is  best  in  literature, 
the  broadest  and  highest  generalizations  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  thought.  And  it  is  for  precisely  this  reason 
that  I  distrust  the  traditional  and  conventional  course 
in  divinity.  Is  the  theory  of  education  adopted  for 
the  orthodox  divine  and  the  priest  of  past  centuries, 
based  as  it  is  on  an  obsolete  or  obsolescent  theology  and 
a  terrestrial  cosmogony,  suitable  for  the  liberal  minister 
of  to-day? 

May  there  not  be  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  technical 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  a  straining  after 
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Biblical  scholarship  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important 
matters  in  the  limited  time  of  the  divinity  course  ? 

Perhaps  an  excursion  into  the  realm  of  some  one  of 
the  physical  sciences  would  do  more  to  give  a  man  a  cosmic 
view  of  things  than  a  course  in  the  elements  of  Hebrew 
grammar.  And  how  can  the  divinity  student  best  come 
to  understand  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  intricate  fabric 
of  modem  civilization  and  prepare  himself  to  deal  with 
the  practical  questions  which  arise  from  the  relations  of 
man  to  his  fellow-man  ? 

It  is  not  that  we  want  scientific  lectures  or  courses  in 
political  economy  from  the  pulpit;  but  the  knowledge  of 
those  things  is  perhaps  the  best  equipment  of  the  minister 
who  would  preach  interestingly  and  intelligently  of  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  and  not  make  his  congregation  rest- 
less and  uncomfortable  by  the  imfitness  of  his  similes  and 
the  poverty  of  his  illustrations. 

It  is  well  worth  while  for  divinity  students  to  soar  into 
the  ether  of  philosophy  and  drop  their  plummets  into  the 
profound  of  metaphysics,  if  only  to  learn  for  a  certainty 
that  there  is  nothing  there.  Moreover,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  our  parsons  should  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  thorough  course  in  comparative  religion,  although  even 
that  may  have  also  its  disadvantages.  We  have  all  read 
lately  the  charming  anecdote  of  the  eight-year-old  girl 
who  had  been  given  the  Old  Testament  to  read ;  and  after 
a  season  with  the  strenuous  Jehovah,  jealous  and  wrathful, 
she  came  back  to  say,  *'I  have  always  had  a  very  pleasant 
impression  of  God.  So  I  think  I  won't  read  the  Bible  any 
more,  if  you  don't  mind,  auntie."  Certainly,  we  can  get 
a  pleasanter  impression  of  God  by  seeing  him  in  his  works, 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  mountains,  by  listening  to  his  voice 
in  the  surf  of  the  sea  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  than  in  the 
anthropomorphic  theologies  of  mankind,  past  and  present. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  human  error,  of  superstition, 
of  demonology  and  devil-lore,  of  idolatry,  of  animism,  to- 
temism,  fetishism,  etc.,  is  no  doubt  instructive  and  curi- 
ous; but,  unless  it  contributes  to  the  sense  of  the  univer- 
sality of  religion,  it  will  not  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
young  preacher.  Moreover,  in  all  his  studies  he  should 
bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  Plato  quoted  by  Emerson, — 
"Poetry  comes  nearer  to  vital  truth  than  history." 

Of  course,  these  are  familiar  thoughts  to  the  wise  men 
of  Meadville  and  Harvard ;  and  they  are  not  offered  here 
as  criticisms  of  the  existing  courses  at  those  institutions, 
but  merely  as  considerations  incidental  to  the  subject. 
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Let  our  preachers  be  put  through  the  divinity  mill,  by 
all  means.  If  they  do  come  out  laden  with  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  Assynsn  and  Phoenician,  palaeography,  philol- 
ogy, abstract  ethics  and  metaphysics,  they  will  forget 
these  things  in  an  incredibly  short  time  after  they  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  world  of  to-day.  I  was  once 
in  a  congregation  where  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  a  divinity 
student.  We  were  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  and 
the  preacher  opened  his  sermon  by  saying  that  we  must 
have  all  been  struck  by  the  curious  parallelism  between 
the  life  and  character  of  Moses  and  those  of  £neas,  and 
thereupon  devoted  a  conventional  thirty-five  minutes  to 
an  elaborate  detailed  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  these 
two  worthies.  Those  of  us  in  the  congregation  who  had 
ever  heard  of  Mneas  knew  him  only  as  a  word  to  parse 
and  scan ;  and,  while  it  may  have  been  educational  for  us 
to  learn  something  of  his  character  and  career,  it  was  not 
exactly  what  we  had  come  to  church  for.  Yet  I  have 
lived  to  hear  that  theological  student  preach  the  practical 
religion  of  love  to  God  and  man,  and  to  see  him  inspire 
others  to  the  same  ministry. 

I  suppose  the  best  thing  in  the  divinity  schools,  after 
all,  is  the  personal  association  with  the  teachers,  the  in- 
spiration that  comes  from  direct  contact  with  consecrated 
and  devoted  men  who  can  transfer  some  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ministry  to  the  neophyte,  who  can  feed  the 
flame  of  his  own  inspiration,  and  confirm  him  in  his  reso- 
lution to  devote  himself  to  that  high  calling  of  service  to 
mankind. 

There  is  another  important  source  of  supply  for  our 
pulpits  besides  the  liberal  divinity  schools,  and  that  is 
the  orthodox  ministry.  I  suppose  that  a  definite  call  to 
the  ministry,  like  the  experiencing  of  religion,  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  evangelical  ideas  and 
supematuralist  theology.  Perhaps  this  will  account  for 
the  superior  religious  fervor  and  power  of  many  of  the 
Unitarian  ministers  who  have  come  to  us  from  orthodoxy. 
They  "got  reUgion"  elsewhere,  and  brought  it  in  with 
them.  In  just  such  meastu'e  as  their  religion  was  the  real 
article  do  these  immigrants  stay  with  us,  and  not  make 
Unitarianism  a  mere  way  station  in  a  journey  toward  the 
uttermost  region  of  agnosticism. 

Wherever  he  comes  from  and  whatever  his  preparation, 
the  minister  who  enters  our  pulpit,  if  he  have  devoutness, 
or  the  love  of  God,  and  devotedness,  or  the  love  of  Man, 
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will  never  fail  to  make  the  most  of  those  potential  powers 
which  were  given  him  when  his  mortal  clay  was  mixed. 
These  are  universal  solvents.  To  such  a  minister  his 
vision  of  the  spiritual  will  be  translated  into  terms  of  the 
material  and  tangible.  He  will  be  sincere,  honest,  and 
fearless.  Though  at  the  beginning  he  have  but  little  of 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  it  will  come  to  him  through  use,  as 
he  faithfully  delivers  his  messages  from  week  to  week. 
He  shall  come  to  possess  that  magical  touchstone  which 
transmutes  all  facts  of  science,  all  the  product  of  his  read- 
ing, all  his  observations  of  society,  every  experience  of 
his  own  life,  into  material  for  sermons,  into  illustration 
and  argument  for  the  higher  life  of  the  soul.  Then  as 
wide  as  his  knowledge  and  acquirement,  as  broad  as  his 
character,  will  be  Im  influence.  He  will  count  in  the 
pulpit  "for  all  he  is  worth."  Can  any  minister  ask  for 
more  ?  Can  we  of  the  congregation  ask  any  less  from  otu* 
pastor  than  that  he  shall  count  to  us  for  all  he  is  worth  ? 
This  he  can  do  only  by  real  consecration  to  the  ministry. 

Is  the  power  of  the  church  passing  away?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  The  ecclesiastical  power  is  diminishing,  and 
will  diminish  as  enlightenment  grows.  But  the  pulpit  is 
still  to  have  a  mighty  influence,  and  may  well  attract  men 
of  large  ability  who  wish  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  talent 
which  the  Master  has  given  them. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  men  had  greater  need  of 
spiritual  guidance  and  leadership  than  now.  Nowhere 
is  there  greater  need  than  in  our  America  of  voices  to  pro- 
test against  materialism,  the  pleastu'e-loving  tendencies  of 
mankind,  the  sordidness  of  wealth,  and  the  disposition  to 
measure  human  success  in  terms  of  money.  Some  one 
has  wittily  said  that  our  rich  men  regard  money  merely 
as  a  means  to  an  end, — to  make  more  money.  And  at 
the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  and  all  the  way  between, 
there  is  everjrwhere  a  disposition  to  regard  material  pros- 
perity and  creature  comfort  as  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  We  forget  the  Sermon  on  Sie  Mount,  and  give 
ourselves  over  to  the  worship  of  Mammon.  Yet  we  have 
in  us  the  inheritance  of  centuries  of  Christian  teaching, 
of  millenniums  of  incipient  civilization,  of  countless  ages 
of  development  from  the  animal  plane  of  existence,  and 
of  the  evolution  of  moral  and  spiritual  natures.  We 
have  power  to  perceive  spiritual  truths,  susceptibility 
to  moral  exhortation,  responsiveness  to  any  summons 
to  a  higher  life. 

That  healthier  materialism  of  the  West — ^the  material- 
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ism  of  energy  and  activity,  the  materialism  of  a  yomig 
country — ^needs  the  inspiration  of  higher  ideals, — the 
vision  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good;  and  it 
needs  ministers  to  give  this  inspiration.  As  for  the  sod- 
den materialism  of  stored-up  wealth, — poisoned  by  **the 
miasma  which  money  must  breed  whenever  it  is  not  ac- 
tively employed  in  the  industries," — the  school,  the  press, 
all  the  other  agencies  of  modem  society,  are  inadequate 
to  cope  with  it.  The  pulpit  must  come  bringing  with  it 
the  mighty  power  that  casts  out  devils.  It  must  inspire, 
direct,  and  work  with  every  other  regenerating  force  of 
civilization  until  all  the  swine  of  selfishness  in  rich  and 
poor  rush  down  over  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  of  oblivion 
which  has  already  engulfed  many  a  monster  of  violence 
and  rapine  in  our  ancestral  human  nature. 

So  we  need  ministers,  and  shall  need  them  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  We  need  ministers  who  will  minister. 
We  need  preachers  and  pastors, — ^preachers  to  inspire  us, 
guide  us,  warn  us,  admonish  us,  quicken  our  moral  per- 
ceptions, help  us  to  stiffen  our  moral  fibre,  give  us  cour- 
age and  hope;  pastors  to  christen  us,  marry  us,  and  biuy 
us,  to  cheer  us  and  comfort  us  as  we  pass  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow, — ^that  deepest  shadow  cast  by  the 
light  of  love.  We  need  men  to  whom  their  fellow-man  is 
something  more  than  a  phantasm  or  a  theory, — men  who 
can  love  the  sinner  while  hating  the  sin.  We  need  men 
who  have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove.  (Please  observe  that  neither  one  of  these 
attributes  is  sufficient  in  itself.  Their  strength  lies  in  the 
combination.) 

For  men  of  this  kind  there  is  great  need  in  the  liberal 
ministry.  Yet  I  have  named  only  general  qualities,  which 
do  not  limit  the  category  too  much  to  include  many  men 
of  many  kinds,  of  different  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit,  of 
different  personalities,  but  the  same  motive  and  inspira- 
tion. So  we  want  especially  young  preachers  afire  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  apocalypse.  We  want  espe- 
cially mature  preachers  of  sotmd  judgment  and  ripe  char- 
acter. We  want  especially  old  preachers  with  their  wealth 
of  experience  and  the  wisdom  that  comes  only  with  years 
of  consecrated  service. 

To  the  men  of  this  sort,  who  are  already  in  our  pulpits, 
and  to  others  of  the  same  kind  who  are  to  come, — Heaven 
grant  that  there  may  be  an  ever-increasing  niunber  of 
them, — the  lay  men  and  women  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
are  ready  to  give  appreciation  and  affection,  loyal  support 
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and  co-operation.  I  am  not  asked  to  say  what  sort  of 
laity  we  need.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  one  remaining  per- 
quisite of  the  clergy;  but  I  am  sure  that,  as  the  need  of 
the  right  kind  of  ministers  is  filled,  so  will  be  the  need  of 
the  right  kind  of  congregations.  And  we  shall  all  work 
together  heart  and. soul  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth. 


Cbc  I^tnieter  and  Die  Opportumt]^. 


THE  MINISTER  AND  HIS  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE 

CITY  CHURCH. 

BY   REV.    WILLIAM   M.    BRUNDAGE. 

There  are  many  in  our  time  who  confidently  maintain 
that  the  minister  of  organized  religion  has  had  his  oppor- 
tunity and  used  it,  or  failed  to  use  it,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
that  he  cannot  expect  to  exert  the  influence  upon  modem 
life  that  he  exerted  in  the  past ;  that  his  influence  is  mani- 
festly waning.  Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
most  young  men  and  women  who  possess  high  ideals  of 
social  service  are  entering  other  professions,  adopting 
other  callings.  There  was  a  time  when  candidates  for 
the  ministry  were  far  in  excess  of  the  fields  of  labor  open 
to  them,  while  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  to-day.  Special 
inducements  of  various  sorts  must  be  held  out  to  students 
to  persuade  them  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  even 
then  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand.  The  pro- 
fession of  teacher,  librarian,  physician,  journalist,  is  more 
attractive,  seems  to  offer  greater  opportunities  for  service. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  our  young  people  are  more  indiffer- 
ent to  the  higher  interests  of  life  than  were  their  fathers. 
Many  of  them  possess  the  true  humanitarian  spirit,  and 
are  not  to  be  won  by  the  glittering  material  prizes  held 
out  before  them.  But  they  do  not  enter  the  ministry  of 
organized  religion  as  they  once  did.  Other  professions 
seem  to  them  more  attractive,  seem  to  them  to  afford 
better  opportimities  of  serving  their  generation. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  claim  that  the  influence  of 
the  minister  of  religion  is  waning,  our  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  most  ministers  fail  to  attract  their  own 
children  to  their  calling.  Very  few  ministers*  sons  be- 
come ministers,  presumably  because  these  ministers  them- 
selves are  convinced  that  their  calling  affords  fewer  oppor- 
timities than  it  once  did. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  long  ago  passed  beyond 
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that  narrow  point  of  view  that  opened  up  but  one  field 
of  labor  to  the  earnest  and  devoted  youth,  that  recognized 
among  all  the  callings  of  life  one  only  that  could  be  con- 
sidered sacred,  while  we  have  come  to  frankly  recognize 
that  all  callings  can  be  and  ought  to  be  made  sacred, 
some  of  us  still  believe  that  the  calling  of  the  minister 
is  the  most  sacred  of  all.  We  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
the  ministry  offers  fewer  opportunities  than  it  did  in  the 
past:  on  the  other  hand,  we  confidently  believe  that  it 
offers  more.  We  believe  that  it  is  because  of  a  failure  to 
appreciate  wherein  the  true  work  of  the  minister  consists, 
a  wide-spread  misconception  for  which  the  church  herself 
is  largely  responsible,  that  relatively  fewer  of  our  high- 
minded  yoimg  people  choose  the  ministry  to-day.  We 
frankly  confess  that  we  would  rather  have  our  sons  be- 
come moderately  successful  ministers  of  religion  than  win 
the  most  splendid  success  in  any  other  life  calling. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  merely  passing  through  a  temporary 
period  of  transition  between  the  old  conception  and  the 
new.  The  old  has  been  discredited  and  outgrown:  the 
new  has  not  yet  been  frankly  adopted  as  it  wiU  be  in  the 
near  future.  But  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
every  right-thinking  parent  or  teacher  can  so  present  the 
boundless  opportimities  of  the  ministry  to  the  youth  of 
our  land  that  they  will  be  willing  and  eager  to  enter  upon 
so  exalted  and  noble  a  calling. 

Perhaps  the  one  great  reason  why  we  fail  to  recognize 
the  opportunity  of  the  ministry  to-day  is  because  we  do 
not  actually  believe  in  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  our 
own  time.  Paul's  ardent  conviction  that  upon  him  and 
his  generation  '  *are  come  the  end  of  the  ages,"  that  *  *ours  '* 
is  the  greatest  age  in  human  history,  the  most  decisive, 
the  most  critical,  the  most  potential  for  good,  the  convic- 
tion that  inspired  not  Paul  only,  but  all  the  early  Chris- 
tians, that  inspired  the  great  rrformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  inspired  the  great  revivalists  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  is  not  our  own  to  the  extent  that  it  ought 
to  be.  We  do  not  believe  with  all  our  souls  that  we  pos- 
sess a  gospel  that  our  age  needs,  that  our  age  must  have, 
and  must  have  now.  We  do  not  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  our  inheritance  from  the  past.  We  do  not  actually  be- 
lieve, however  emphatically  we  may  affirm  that  we  do, 
that  to  us  is  granted  the  exalted  privilege  of  shaping  the 
character  of  the  ages  that  are  to  come  by  properly  shap- 
ing the  character  of  the  present  generation,  or  we  would 
not  bewail  the  waning  opportunities  of  the  ministry  of 
religion. 
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To  reveal  to  men  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  higher 
life  of  the  spirit,  the  gospel  of  the  living  God,  to  help  men 
to  penetrate  the  surface  and  see  into  the  heart  of  things, 
to  help  them  to  worship, — that  is,  to  recognize  ideals  of 
Beauty,  Truth,  Justice,  Goodness,  Love,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  these  ideals  and  to  embody  them 
into  their  personal  lives, — ^this  is  the  distinctive  work  of 
the  ministry,  this  with  all  that  it  implies.  To  minister 
not  to  a  mere  class,  but  to  all  men  because  they  are  men 
and  in  all  that  constitutes  them  men,  to  do  justice  to  all, 
to  sjrmpathize  with  all, — this,  in  its  essence,  constitutes 
the  work  of  the  minister  of  religion. 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  cannot  discover  any  peculiar 
problem  that  must  be  solved  by  the  minister  in  the  city 
church  as  distinguished  from  the  minister  in  the  countr}' 
church.  His  opportunities  are  manifestly  greater  because 
there  are  more  people  to  be  reached,  more  people  who  need 
his  ministry  in  the  city  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  difficulties  may  be  greater,  becaase  there  are 
more  influences  at  work  hostile  to  his  ideals  in  a  large 
aggregate  of  men  and  women  than  in  a  smaUer  aggregate. 
What,  therefore,  I  shall  say  in  this  address  of  the  minister 
and  his  opportunity,  while  especially  true  of  the  minister 
of  the  city  church,  is  true  of  the  minister  everywhere. 

In  discussing  such  a  question  as  this,  one  can  speak  but 
from  his  own  experience  and  limited  observation.  He 
can  but  present  his  own  point  of  view.  He  can,  however, 
draw  lessons  from  his  failures  as  well  as  from  his  successes. 
He  can  express  his  own  convictions,  gained  perhaps  even 
more  largely  from  what  he  has  failed  to  achieve  than 
from  what  he  has  achieved. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  specialists.  The  work  of  modem 
society  is  more  complexly  organized  than  ever  before. 
The  man  who  attempts  to  do  many  things  to-day  rarely 
does  anything  well.  And  this  is  as  true  of  the  minister 
of  religion  as  of  any  one  else.  He  has  one  thing  to  do, 
— ^to  arouse  in  men  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  moral  im- 
perative, to  help  to  secure  in  them  the  domination  of 
the  great  spiritual  ideals  of  life,  to  help  to  teach  and  to 
inspire  them  **to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  God."  This  is  the  one  thing  the  minister 
is  set  to  do.  He  must  devote  himself  to  this  work  whole- 
heartedly, imremittingly,  imtiringly.  He  must  be  deaf 
to  all  other  calls  upon  his  time  and  attention  that  do  not 
contribute  to  his  efficiency  in  this  particular  work. 

There  are  therefore  certain  opportunities  of  experience 
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and  service  that  are  open  to  other  men,  but  are  closed  t6 
him.  It  is  because  we  do  not  always  recognize  the  limi- 
tations of  the  minister  of  religion  that  we  so  often  fail  to 
appreciate  his  real  opporttmities. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  these  necessarily  imposed 
limitations : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  cannot  properly  avail  himself 
of  the  exalted  opportunities  of  his  calling  and  become 
a  leader  in  fashionable  society,  even  although  he  may 
possess  inclinations  and  gifts  that  would  naturally  qual- 
ify him  for  such  leadership.  Certainly,  he  must  not  be 
a  recluse.  He  mtist  be  able  to  mingle  freely  in  society 
whenever  occasion  demands.  He  must  not  fail  in  sym- 
pathy with  any  social  class,  with  the  rich  any  more  than 
with  the  poor.  He  must  be  able  to  meet  the  socially 
fortunate  upon  their  own  ground.  He  has  a  mission  to 
all  who  need  his  gospel;  and,  certainly,  society's  favorites 
need  his  ministrations  fully  as  much  as  society's  outcasts. 
Indeed,  the  temptations  of  the  former  to  idleness,  luxury, 
and  indifference  to  the  claims  of  high  spiritual  ideals, 
are  stronger  than  very  many  of  them  possess  the  moral 
courage  to  resist. 

When,  however,  a  modem  minister  of  religion  aims  at 
social  distinction  and  leadership,  and  permits  himself  to 
be  caught  in  the  whirl  of  social  fimctions  and  distractions, 
he  thereby  proves  his  utter  inability  to  appreciate  the 
real  and  truly  divine  opportunities  of  his  profession.  The 
opportunity  of  social  leadership  is  not  legitimately  his. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  minister  of  religion  cannot 
be  a  leader  of  the  working  clasSes  in  their  class  struggle 
for  recognition  and  supremacy.  He  must  and  will  be 
profoundly  interested  in  seeking  to  promote  just  relations 
between  man  and  man,  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee.  He  must  and  will  sympathize  with  the  op- 
pressed always  and  everywhere.  He  will  not,  he  cannot, 
become  the  avowed  defender  and  advocate  of  existing 
economic  conditions,  of  so-called  existing  property  rights 
and  privileges.  He  must  and  will  recognize  the  reason- 
ableness and  justice  of  many  of  the  people's  claims.  He 
must  and  will  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
leaders  of  labor  organizations  and  familiarize  himself 
with  the  principles  and  aims  of  such  organizations.  He 
must  not  and  will  not  antagonize  the  sincere  efforts  of 
these  organizations  to  improve  the  material  conditions 
of  the  wage-earners,  to  secure  fairer  wages,  shorter  work- 
ing hours,  better,  more  wholesome  hygienic  conditions, 
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unless  these  efforts  seem  to  him  to  be  cruel  and  unjust. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will  do  all  that  lies  within  his  power 
on  proper  occasions  to  promote  such  efforts.  He  will 
always  and  everywhere  so  act  that  working  people  shall 
know  that  he  sympathizes  with  them,  that  he  is  their 
friend,  that  he  is  loyal  to  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  human  brotherhood. 

But,  certainly,  the  minister  of  religion  will  jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  great  object  of  his  life  if  he  permits 
his  ardent  sympathies  with  the  wage-earner  to  sweep 
him  off  his  feet,  and  transform  him  into  a  mere  impas- 
sioned labor  agitator.  The  opportunity  of  leadership 
in  a  class  struggle  is  not  open  to  him.  A  leader  he  may 
be  and  ought  to  be,  but  it  must  be  in  the  realm  of  great 
principles,  of  noble  spiritual  ideals.  A  wider  and  noble 
opportunity  is  his,  if  he  will  so  act  that  both  employer 
and  employee  shall  recognize  in  him  a  common  trusted 
friend  to  whom  they  may  confidently  appeal.  When 
a  minister  of  religion  to-day  forsakes  the  ministry  to 
become  a  labor  leader  or  an  agitator  in  the  cause  of  social 
democracy,  his  motives  may  be  of  the  purest  character, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  shows  by  his  action  that  he  has 
failed  to  appreciate  the  wider  and  diviner  opportunity 
of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  has  limited 
the  field  of  his  activity,  he  has  contracted  the  sphere 
of  his  influence.  He  claims  to  be  a  lover  of  men,  but  he 
was  called  as  a  minister  of  religion  to  be  the  lover  of 
man, 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  minister  of  religion  cannot 
become  a  political  leader,  the  representative  and  mouth- 
piece of  any  mere  political  party  or  faction  within  a  party. 
Interested  in  securing  good  government  he  must  and 
will  be.  Bver  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  citizen,  true  to  his  political  convictions  and  free  to 
give  utterance  to  them  on  every  proper  occasion  and  at 
any  personal  sacrifice,  he  must  and  will  be;  but  a  mere 
political  leader  and  agitator  he  cannot  be  and  continue 
to  be  a  minister  of  religion  to  all  his  people.  This  oppor- 
tunity open  to  other  men  is  closed  to  him.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  a  more  important  work  than  shaping  the  policy 
of  any  particular  government.  His  mission  is  to  help 
men  to  win  for  themselves  true  moral  freedom  without 
which  there  can  be  no  political  well-being.  His  work 
lies  with  the  very  foundations  of  society.  He  willingly 
foregoes  the  lesser  opportimity  for  the  vastly  greater 
one  open  to  him. 
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4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  modem  minister  of  relig- 
ion cannot  be  a  great  theologian  and  avail  himself  as 
he  should  of  the  real  opportunities  of  his  calling.  The- 
ology is  the  science  of  religion.  The  theologian  is  a 
specialist  whose  place  is  in  the  theological  seminary, 
and  not  in  the  ministry.  Profound  critical  study  and 
research  are  required  of  the  theologian,  and  the  minis- 
ter's time  is  too  limited,  the  demands  upon  him  too  great. 
Certainly,  every  true  minister  must  possess  a  satisfac- 
tory working  theology  of  his  own,  or  else  he  cannot  serve 
his  generation  as  he  should.  He  must  know  in  whom 
he  believes,  if  he  is  to  help  to  quicken  the  faith  of  others. 
But  a  theological  student  in  the  technical  sense  of  that 
term  he  cannot  be,  and  it  should  not  be  expected  of  him. 

Indeed,  the  minister  of  religion  cannot  be  a  great 
scholar  in  any  field  except  in  the  practical  study  of  man. 
Assuredly,  he  must  possess  scholarly  tastes.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  wide  general  culture,  interested  in  all  liv- 
ing questions,  in  order  that  he  may  properly  sympathize 
with  his  people  in  their  varied  pursuits.  But  the  scholarly 
specialists  in  his  pews  will  not  expect  from  him  expert 
knowledge  in  their  own  field,  provided  he  proves  him- 
self to  be  a  genuine  minister  to  the  higher  life  of  the 
spirit.  In  this  particular  field  he  must  be  an  expert. 
His  knowledge  must  be  first  hand.  He  must  know  the 
truth  of  that  whereof  he  speaks.  He  must  have  tested 
his  conclusions.  He  can  be  no  mere  vain  babbler,  re- 
peating the  estimates  of  others.  He  must  possess  stand- 
ards of  his  own,  which  all  men  shall  readily  recognize 
to  be  his  own. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  opportunities  of  experience 
and  human  service  out  of  many  which  are  not  open  to 
the  minister  of  religion  in  our  time,  if  he  is  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  still  greater  opportunities  that  are  open  to 
him.  In  pointing  out  what  he  cannot  be,  I  believe  that 
I  have  indicated  pretty  clearly  what  he  must  be.  In 
calling  your  attention  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
him,  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  his  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  know  that  there  are  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  what 
it  is  the  very  purpose  of  his  life  to  give  them.  For  va- 
rious reasons  these  people  have  renounced  the  church 
and  the  organized  institutions  of  religion  of  every  name, 
and  know  not  where  to  look  for  what  they  feel  they  need. 
This  fact  has  been  impressed  upon  me  with  more  vivid- 
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ness  than  ever  before  by  my  recent  visit  to  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  The  Greek  Church  in  Greece,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Italy,  and  the  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic churches  of  Germany  have  lost  their  hold  upon  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  the  people.  The  same  is  true 
in  France.  In  England  the  imchiu-ched  classes  are  not 
so  numerous,  although  they  are  becoming  more  numer- 
ous every  year.  We  know  that  in  America  church  at- 
tendance does  not  begin  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  population.  This  is  especially  true  in  our  great 
cities. 

The  modem  minister  of  true  religion  has  a  vastly  wider 
field  of  usefulness  than  any  one  limited  church  or  parish 
can  supply.  He  is  called  by  the  imperative  needs  of 
his  time  to  be  a  minister  at  large.  Certainly,  his  first 
duty  is  to  what  may  justly  be  called  his  own  people. 
He  is  to  serve  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  both  as  pas- 
tor and  preacher.  He  must  become  acquainted  with 
them  personally,  must  meet  them  at  their  homes,  at  their 
places  of  business,  in  their  glad  hours  of  joy  and  festiv- 
ity as  well  as  in  their  dark  hours  of  sorrow,  in  order  that 
he  may  best  minister  to  them  in  the  pulpit.  And  he 
must  actually  minister  to  them  in  the  pulpit.  He  must 
be  a  preacher  as  well  as  a  pastor.  He  must  stimulate 
them  to  high  thinking,  he  must  arouse  their  emotions, 
and  interest  them  in  all  that  is  worthiest  and  best.  He 
must  lift  them  up  above  the  plane  of  ordinary  living, 
and  himself  lead  them,  as  well  as  point  them,  to  the 
shining  heights  of  the  ideal.  All  this  requires  time  and 
effort,  and  he  must  spare  neither.  Certainly,  I  repeat, 
his  first  duty  is  to  the  congregation  that  has  called  him 
to  be  its  minister. 

His  own  people,  however,  will  be  the  first  to  recognize 
that  his  opportunity,  and  therefore  his  duty,  does  not 
end  here.  The  minister  of  religion  who  does  not  recog- 
nize his  duty  to  the  tmchurched  classes  in  the  commun- 
ity has  not  begun  to  measure  up  to  his  full  responsibility. 
In  some  way  or  other  he  must  meet  these  unchurched 
people  and  minister  to  them.  If  they  will  not  come  to 
him,  he  must  go  to  them.  If  he  is  in  earnest,  he  will 
make  opportunities  of  meeting  them  and  helping  them. 
In  some  way  or  other  he  will  arrest  their  attention,  awaken 
their  interest,  and  convince  them  that  he  has  a  gospel 
which  they  need.  In  some  crisis  in  their  lives,  in  some 
hour  of  darkness  and  pain,  they  shall  find  him  at  their 
side.-    By  some  means  or  other  he  will  discover  a  way 
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into  their  hearts  for  the  entrance  of  his  message  of  hope 
and  spiritual  power.  Patiently,  tenderly,  persistently, 
will  he  devote  himself  to  this  most  difficult  but  most 
beneficent  of  all  ministries,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  shall  find  his  great  opportunity. 

The  modem  minister  of  religion  will  be  no  proselyter 
in  any  vulgar  or  improper  sense;  but  a  proselyter  he 
must  and  will  be  if  he  actually  believes  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  gospel  of  eternal  life  which  the  world  needs, 
which  the  world  must  have.  He  cannot  be  satisfied 
tmtil  he  can  share  more  and  more  widely,  more  and  more 
largely,  that  *' quenchless  faith"  which  glorifies  his  own 
life.  He  must  and  will  win  adherents  to  that  faith  if 
that  faith  commands  the  assent  of  his  own  intelligence 
as  well  as  the  allegiance  of  his  own  heart.  The  very 
possession  of  such  a  faith  will  be  his  great  opportunity. 
There  are  no  obstacles  that  he  will  not  find  some  means 
of  overconiing;  there  is  no  violence  of  antagonism  that 
can  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 

Shall  the  minister's  opportimities  be  limited  because 
of  the  apparent,  or  even  real,  indifference  of  the  com- 
munity to  what  he  has  to  give?  Certainly  not!  The 
true  minister  of  religion  will  find  his  opportimity  in  this 
very  indifference.  The  man  of  real  strength  and  courage 
is  always  stimulated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  not 
discouraged  by  them.  The  apparent  indifference  of 
men  and  women  to  the  claims  of  high  ideals  upon  them 
because  of  their  absorption  in  frivolous  pleasiu-e-seek- 
ing,  or  in  gross  sensual  indulgence,  or  in  sordid  money- 
making,  or  in  political  place-hunting,  or  even  in  low 
and  imworthy  religious  practices,  or  in  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  the  opportunity  of  the  minister  who  is  actually 
possessed  by  his  ideals,  who  is  "God-intoxicated,"  upon 
whose  consciousness  has  dawned  the  full  splendor  of 
the  divine  life. 

Away  with  all  the  commonly  heard  laments:  *'The 
world  is  indifferent  to  our  gospel.  No  one  will  listen 
to  us.     Our  labors  are  in  vain." 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  confident.  If  the  world  will 
not  listen  to  us,  if  our  labors  are  actually  in  vain,  if 
our  gospel  meets  with  no  response,  the  fault  is  not  alto- 
gether with  the  world:  we  ourselves  also  are  to  blame. 
Are  we  sure  that  we  possess  a  gospel  that  is  worth  listen- 
ing to,  that  has  any  real  attractive  power?  If  we  have 
such  a  gospel,  do  we  ourselves  believe  in  it  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  transfigures  our  own  personal  lives  ?    Are  we 
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ourselves  actually  persuaded  of  the  truth,  beauty,  grand- 
eur, and  power  of  our  moral  and  religious  idesds?  Or 
does  the  fault  lie  in  our  lack  of  faith  in  the  world  of  men 
and  women  to  whom  we  appeal?  Do  we  actually  be- 
lieve in  man  as  well  as  in  God  ? 

We  may  believe,  we  may  live  lives  that  are  embodi- 
ments of  otu-  noble  liberal  faith,  and  yet  the  visible  re- 
sults may  be  very  different  from  what  we  expect,  may 
seem  to  be  almost  insignificant.  But  we  know  that  the 
actual  results  are  not  insignificant.  We  know  that 
an  honest,  faithful  effort,  inspired  by  lofty  motives  to- 
ward wise  and  noble  ends,  is  never  in  vain.  We  have 
learned  the  value  of  time  as  a  most  important  factor 
in  our  work.  We  have  learned  at  last  that  we  cannot 
coerce  men  and  women  to  be  pure  and  true  and  good. 
We  have  learned  something  of  the  divine  method  of  edu- 
cation,— **  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
com  in  the  ear";  *'Line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept;  here  a  little,  and 
there  a  little."  We  have  learned  that  "he  that  believ- 
eth  shall  not  make  haste." 

We  ministers  of  religion  shall  therefore  be  in  no  fever- 
ish haste  to  see  the  work  of  our  hands  prosper.  The 
great  opportunity  of  sowing  the  good  seed  is  ours :  another 
may  reap  the  harvest.  That  will  be  as  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  wills.  It  does  not  concern  us  if  we  have  properly 
availed  ourselves  of  the  great  opportunity  that  is  ours 
now. 
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THE  MINISTER  AND   HIS  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 
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To  a  religious  man  the  evidence  of  need  is  a  call  for 
assistance;  and,  where  duty  summons,  there  must  be 
opportimity.  If  over  in  Macedonia  there  is  a  cry  for 
help,  there  must  be  there  a  chance  for  service. 

The  need  is  very  great  in  our  rural  districts  to-day. 
Say  what  you  may  about  the  wholesomeness,  morally 
and  physically,  of  life  in  the  coimtry,  those  who  are  now 
investigating  the  facts  are  finding  much  to  contrast  with 
the  roseate  hue  often  given  to  it  in  the  past.  Within 
twenty  years  scores  of  articles  have  appeared  in  our 
newspapers  and  magazines  depicting  and  deploring  the 
degeneracy  of  the  back  towns.  A  governor  of  one  of 
the  New  England  States  has  pubHcly  called  attention 
to  this.  Population  has  decreased;  resources  have 
diminished;  energy  and  thrift  have  lessened;  schools 
have  retrograded;  churches  have  become  dismantled; 
vicious  practices  are  widely  prevalent;  the  marriage  bond 
is  lightly  esteemed ;  and,  in  a  surprising  number  of  cases, 
most  atrocious  crimes  stain  sparsely  populated  regions, 
occupied  by  those  who  are  coming  to  be  called  "the 
poor  whites  of  the  North."  There  is  often  only  a  lax 
and  timid  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  salutary 
restraint  of  a  sound  and  outspoken  public  sentiment  is 
lacking.  There  is  little  to  stimulate  the  intellect,  and 
**an  idle  brain  Js  the  devil's  workshop."  The  condition 
of  things  in  rural  Connecticut,  as  portrayed  last  spring 
by  the  late  Rev.  H.  L.  Hutchins,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Bible  Society  of  that  State,  is  probably  still  held  in  mem- 
ory by  some  in  this  audience.  Dark,  indeed,  was  the 
picture  he  drew,  saying,  after  much  detail,  "Absolute 
heathenism  seemingly  reigns  now  in  whole  sections  once 
occupied  by  the  best  types  of  Christian  manhood."  Mr. 
Pressey,  struggling  to  redeem  a  fraction  of  the  field,  has 
told  us  like  things  of  depleted  portions  of  Massachusetts. 
Poets  have  been  wont  to  laud  the  country.  "Here,  too," 
says  Thomson,  in  "The  vSeasons," — 

"Here,  too,  dwells  simple  truth,  plain  innocence, 
Unsullied  beauty,  sound  unbroken  youth." 
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But  •*eoimtry  simplicity,"  Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Woolley 
insists,  *'is  more  apt  to  be  coimtry  poverty  or  barbarity"; 
and  one  of  our  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed 
ministers  gives  us  his  personal  testimony  in  these  words: 
**I  was  bom  and  brought  up  and  spent  my  school-days 
in  a  little  country  village,  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  away 
down  in  Maine;  and  never,  from  that  day  to  this,  have 
I  come  in  contact  with  so  much  viciousness  to  the 
square  inch  as  I  did  there  during  my  boyhood."  And 
my  own  experience,  passing  as  I  did  at  the  age  of  twelve 
from  a  country  village  to  a  large  city,  enables  me  to  give 
at  least  a  partial  indorsement  to  what  is  impUed  in  that 
statement. 

Send  missionaries  to  the  heathen!  Yes,  do  so;  but 
do  not  imagine  that  the  heathen  are  limited  to  foreign 
lands.  You  will  find  them  in  your  crowded  cities  on 
these  shores,  no  doubt,  as  Prof.  Huxley,  after  much 
travelling  among  savage  tribes,  foimd  the  most  hope- 
less heathen  in  his  own  London.  But  you  will  also 
find  them,  and  find  them  in  larger  numbers,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, where  the  population  is  scattered,  and  the 
attractions  and  diversions  are  few,  and  the  stimulus 
to  thought  and  action  is  scanty.  The  field  for  Christian 
endeavor,  like  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  is  "ex- 
ceeding broad"  in  the  discouraged  rural  townships.  In 
them  is  a  Macedonia  that  is  appealing  constantly  to 
consecrated  souls  to  come  and  help.  The  opportunity 
there  is  complex,  and  demands  more  than  routine  work 
from  the  minister.  Physical  and  mental,  as  well  as 
moral  and  religious,  conditions  call  for  his  best  efforts 
for  their  improvement;  and,  as  he  labors,  he  will  prob- 
ably find  a  theological  opporttmity  that  is  not  to  be 
despised,  especially  if  he  is  a  Unitarian.  A  dense  con- 
servatism usually  characterizes  these  regions;  but  some- 
times old  beliefs  have  lost  their  grip,  while  as  yet  new 
and  better  ones  have  not  taken  their  place,  so  that  there 
is  suffering  from  what  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  calls 
**the  terrible  perils  of  a  broken-down  creed."  In  either 
case  the  proclamation  of  a  reasonable  religious  faith  is 
urgently  demanded.  But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  this 
point. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  field  for  effort 
proves  to  be  ** exceeding  broad."  Our  attention  is  very 
much  directed  nowadays  to  the  cities.  Great  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  are  concentrated  in  them.  Art  and 
literature  best  flourish  in  them.    They  are  centres  from 
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which  news  is  disseminated.  Institutions  of  learning 
find  congenial  locations  in  or  near  them.  And  they 
are  rapidly  attracting  to  themselves  large  numbers  of 
the  residents  of  smaller  places.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
our  country  were  in  the  cities:  near  the  century's  close, 
in  1890,  the  percentage  was  30.  But  please  note  this 
percentage.  Making  reasonable  allowance  for  the  prog- 
ress of  this  tendency  cityward,  during  the  last  thirteen 
years,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  live  in  the  coimtry  still.  If  you  are  reckoning, 
not  books  nor  manufacturing  establishments  nor  ships 
nor  theatres  nor  works  of  art  nor  dollars,  but  souls, 
you  will  find  nearly  twice  as  many  of  these  souls  in  the 
country  as  in  the  cities.  (In  my  own  State  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  dwell  in  places  of  over  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.)  And,  if  the  minister  is  a  shepherd 
of  souls,  the  coimtry  ministers  in  the  United  States, 
collectively  considered,  have  about  twice  as  large  a  fiock 
under  their  charge  as  have  their  brethren  in  the  cities; 
and,  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  churches 
in  the  land,  they  have  charge  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand. 

And  there  are  other  elements  besides  its  magnitude 
which  make  their  work  important.  It  would  be  of  vast 
significance  if  it  only  aimed  at  correcting  such  malodor- 
ous conditions  as  exist  in  the  fields  in  which  they  labor. 
But,  my  friends,  toiHng  in  these  fields,  they  are  toiUng 
not  merely  for  them,  but  for  the  cities  also :  they  are  not 
merely  moulding  the  characters  of  certain  permanent 
bucoUcs,  but  they  are  also  doing  much  to  determine 
what  the  cities  shall  be.  For  the  cities  are  ever  being 
replenished  with  manhood  from  the  country,  some  of 
them,  of  course,  largely  by  the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
but  all  of  them  largely  by  the  influx  of  the  country  bom 
and  bred.  And  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  give  solici- 
tous care  to  the  quality  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  and 
to  pay  no  heed  to  the  quality  of  the  watejr  in  the  springs 
and  brooks  by  which  the  reservoir  is  supplied. 

And  now  please  take  note  of  this  fact.  Those  who 
go  from  the  coimtry  to  the  cities  to  seek  their  fortune 
do  not  go  while  they  are  infants  or  mere  children.  They 
go  after  they  are  well  advanced  in  youth,  or  after  they 
have  attained  man's  estate;  i.e.,  they  go  after  they  have 
spent  their  most  impressible  years  under  such  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  agencies  as  may  have  been  near 
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their  home.  In  multitudes  of  cases  they  go  after  they 
have  been  for  years  imder  the  influence  of  the  country 
parson.  He  has  them  before  him  during  that  period 
when  they  are  most  easily  affected  by  religious  instruc- 
tion and  example.  He  has  them,  too,  if  he  will,  under 
relations  that  are  friendly,  often  intimate, — an  impor- 
tant consideration.  He  has  them  not  at  arm's  length, 
but  close  to  his  heart.  He  knows  them.  (How  natu- 
rally that  word  of  the  Master  comes  to  mind  here, — 
blessed  word! — **I  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of 
mine'*!)  He  is  acquainted  with  their  homes,  their  par- 
ents, their  associates.  In  many  instances  he  is  familiar 
with  their  ambitions  and  aspirations,  and  has  learned 
wherein  they  are  weak  and  where  their  special  needs  lie. 
And  he  can  address  them  as  no  one  firing  sermons  at  them 
at  long  range  can  possibly  do.  Thus  he,  though  rude  of 
speech  and  awkward  in  manner,  has  an  advantage  which 
the  most  eloquent  stranger  cannot  command.  Philan- 
thropists are  telling  us  that  it  is  not  alms,  but  a  friend 
that  the  poor  most  need.  And  that  is  equally  the  fact 
when  the  poverty  lies  not  in  a  lack  of  coin  so  much  as 
in  a  lack  of  character;  and  the  country  minister,  with 
his  little  congregation  gathered,  here  in  a  meeting-house, 
there  in  a  grange  hall,  and  yonder  in  a  school-house, 
has  this  most  valuable  qualification  to  commend  his 
message:  he  is  recognized  as  a  friend.  What  is  said  in 
sermon  or  exhortation  is  of  great  importance,  no  doubt; 
but  who  says  it  is  also  of  great  moment.  "Is  it  one 
who  knows  me,  and  cares  for  me?"  the  hearer  is  uncon- 
sciously asking  himself.  "Is  it  one  who  understands 
my  situation,  and  can  make  allowances?  Is  it  one  to 
whom  I  am  not  merely  a  soul,  but  to  whom  I  am  Charles 
or  William  or  Henry?  Is  it  one  who  has  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  he  is  interested  in  my  welfare,  and 
is  thoroughly  sincere?"  And,  if  the  answer  comes, 
"Yes.  it  is  such  a  one,"  then  is  there  the  greater  hope 
that  the  message  will  go  home  to  the  heart. 

Now  the  country  minister  stands  in  such  favorable 
relations  to  the  boys  and  girls  within  the  circle  of  his 
influence  during,  as  I  just  said,  those  years  when  they 
are  most  easily  affected  by  religious  instruction  and 
example.  But  their  characters  are  measurably  fixed 
when  they  pack  their  little  trunks,  and  take  the  train 
for  the  modem  Babylon.  What  an  opporttmity,  then, 
has  the  rural  preacher,  to  touch  even  that  far-away 
modem  Babylon  for  good,  through  moulding  their  youth- 
ful minds  while  they  are  in  his  charge  1 
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Permit  me  to  take  you  with  me  upon  a  short  mental 
journey.  We  are  transported  back  to  the  year  1871. 
We  visit  a  lawyer's  oflSce  in  the  New  York  Times  build- 
ing.  We  find  there  two  persons,  the  publisher  of  the 
Times  and  a  representative  of  the  notorious  Tweed 
Ring, — ^a  partner,  indeed,  of  Boss  Tweed  himself.  The 
time  has  come  for  an  uprising  against  this  gigantic  con- 
spiracy to  fleece  the  public.  The  facts  necessary  for 
an  exposure  of  their  nefarious  transactions  have  been 
gathered.  Their  agent  is  now  pleading  that  these  facts 
be  not  put  into  print.  He  entreats,  cajoles,  tries  to 
buy  the  paper  at  a  good  round  figure,  but  in  vain.  Then 
he  attempts  bribery,  and  offers  at  last  the  enormous 
sum  of  five  million  dollars  if  only  the  damning  facts  may 
be  withheld.  Whether  that  overpowering  temptation 
will  be  resisted  depends,  you  think,  upon  the  stanch 
integrity  of  one  of  New  Yol-k's  able  business  men.  Yes, 
but  that  stanch  integrity,  upon  what  does  it  depend? 
It  rests  upon  a  foundation  laid  by  the  influences  that 
surrounded  a  youth  who  lived  half  a  century  before 
in  a  little  Vermont  village.  The  publisher  says  to  his 
tempter,  "I  don't  believe  the  devil  will  ever  make  a 
higher  bid  for  me  than  that."  **My  dear  sir,  consider," 
urges  the  emissary  of  the  ring,  ''with  that  amount  of 
money  you  could  go  to  Europe,  and  live  like  a  prince." 
**Yes,"  rejoins  the  publisher,  with  loathing,  '*and  know 
myself  to  be  a  rascal."  The  inter\'iew  is  ended.  Cour- 
age and  honesty  and  public  spirit  triumph  over  money 
lust.  The  bribe  is  scorned;  and  George  Jones  goes  on 
as  he  had  purposed  to  do,  fills  coluum  after  column  of 
the  Times  with  irrefutable  proofs  of  the  rascalities  of 
the  ring,  and  strikes  its  death  blow.  And  the  teachers 
and  ministers  of  the  petty  town  of  Poultney,  Vt.,  who 
endeavored  to  establish  in  righteousness  the  character 
of  **that  little  Jones  boy,"  as  they  probably  called  him 
fifty  years  before,  never  once  thought  that  they  were 
helping  to  rescue  a  great  metropolis  from  the  clutches 
of  a  band  of  robbers;  but  they  were. 

George  Jones  had  able  coadjutors.  Among  them  the 
name  of  one  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  arduous  strug- 
gle with  chicanery  and  incompetence  in  New  York,  very 
naturally  rises  to  mind  in  this  assembly.  Do  you  ask 
who  fought  successfully  the  plunderers  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, though  at  the  risk  of  assassination?  Do  you  ask 
who  drafted  the  health  laws,  which  reduced  by  thousands 
the  deaths  in  New  York  City,  and  became  the  basis  of 
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sanitary  legislation  throughout  the  country?  Do  you 
ask  who  revolutionized  the  fire  department,  and  reformed 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  inferior  courts  of  that 
city  ?  One,  I  reply,  who  was  vice-president  of  this  Con- 
ference only  a  few  years  ago, — Dorman  B,  Eaton.  And 
who  was  he?  **A  distinguished  member  of  the  New 
York  bar,"  you  say.  **One  of  the  chief  early  champions 
of  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  author  of  the  bill  which,  in 
substance,  became  the  Civil  Service  Law  of  the  land," 
you  say.  Very  true;  but  I  go  a  little  farther  back,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  question  "Who  was  he?"  I  reply,  **He 
was  once  a  little  boy  trudging  barefoot  over  the  rough 
pastures  in  a  hill-town  in  northern  Vermont."  And  I 
add  that  the  unknown  minister  who  got  the  ear  and  heart 
of  that  little  fellow  in  those  days  did  a  work  for  which 
the  millions  who  crowd  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and 
its  vicinity  to-day  should  give  him  praise  and  thanks 
without  stint. 

I  have  presented  to  you  two  out  of  multitudes  of  cases 
that  might  be  cited,  in  evidence  that  many  of  the  men 
who  in  a  short  time  will  be  leaders  of  business,  politics, 
letters,  philanthropy,  and  religion,  in  our  great  centres, 
are  now  boys  in  small  villages  or  on  the  outlying  farms. 
The  names  Webster,  Choate,  Beecher,  Bryant,  Greeley, 
the  names  Grant,  Garfield,  McKinley,  Lincoln,  all  point 
to  the  same  truth. 

Some  one  has  been  writing  up  the  little  town  of  Keo- 
sauqua,  la. ;  and  he  states  that  this  place  of  about  thir- 
teen hundred  inhabitants  has  furnished  to  the  nation 
two  United  States  district  judges,  one  United  States 
circuit  judge,  one  United  States  Supreme  Court  justice, 
three  United  States  Senators,  two  members  of  Congress, 
three  millionaires,  one  attorney-general  of  Iowa,  one 
Secretary  of  State  for  Iowa,  and  one  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential Cabinet.  I  read  on  a  little  farther,  and  find 
proofs  that  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  crop  of 
dignitaries  does  not  lie  in  the  special  fertility  of  the  soil 
of  Keosauqua;  for  ''these  men  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  East."  As  we  have  seen  before,  so  we  see  now, 
the  country  parsons  of  certain  way-back  towns  had  prob- 
ably had  a  chance  at  these  men  before  their  ability 
came  to  its  blossoming,  even  in  so  large  a  place  as  Keo- 
sauqua. 

John  Trebonius,  the  German  schoolmaster,  we  are 
told,  alwa3rs  appeared  before  his  boys  with  imcovered 
heads;  for  ''who  can  tell,"  said  he,  "what  may  yet  rise 
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up  amid  these  youths?  There  may  be  among  them  those 
who  shall  be  learned  doctors,  sage  legislators,  nay,  princes 
of  the  empire."  And  even  then  there  sat  upon  the 
bench  before  him  that  miner's  son  whose  voice  a  few 
years  later  * 'shook  the  world," — Martin  Luther.  With 
like  spirit  might  the  country  minister  magnify  his  office. 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  assures  us  that  "the  new  civiliza- 
tion is  certain  to  be  urban,  and  the  problem  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  be  thecity."  **Wilihe/* — ^yes,  granted. 
But  country  life  to-day  presents  a  very  serious  problem, 
if  not  the  more  serious  one;  and  the  city  problem  of  to- 
morrow is  deeply  involved  with  the  country  problem 
of  to-day.  And  the  coimtry  parish,  if  it  does  not  pre- 
sent what  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  extensive  field, 
affords  under  present  conditions  as  large  a  field  as  many 
conscientious  ministers  will  be  willing  to  be  responsi- 
ble for.  Opportunity!  There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity 
in  the  country.  Let  a  man  interpret  the  title  of  **min- 
ister"  broadly;  let  him  regard  his  duty  as  something 
more  than  the  writing  and  delivering  of  sermons;  let  him 
act  as  friend  and  helper  of  the  needy,  their  servant  in 
all  things  for  Jesus'  sake;  let  him  consecrate  himself  to 
the  restoration  of  waste  places,  with  some  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  zeal  which  sends  missionaries  to  foreign  lands; 
and  then,  even  if  he  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  the 
Catholic-Protestant  Oberlin  of  Ban-de-la-Roche,  or  that 
of  ''the  Unitarian  Oberlin"  of  ShelbyviUe,  111.,  he  still 
may  have  abundant  reason  for  satisfaction  with  his 
choice,  to  spend  all  his  working  years  as  an  obscure  * 'coun- 
try parson." 
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THE  MINISTER  AND  HIS  OPPORTUNITY. 

BY   REV.  JOHN  C.    PERKINS. 

The  task  of  a  Christian  minister  is  to  teach  the  great 
facts  of  God  and  human  life  through  the  forms  of  public 
worship.  His  success  will  be  judged  by  his  ability  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  such  worship. and  impress 
them  upon  the  commimity. 

There  is  doubtless  truth  in  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  a  minister's  whole  work  is  not  done  when  he  has 
preached  his  sermon  and  conducted  a  service  of  public 
worship,  but  that  his  efforts  should  be  directed  to  many 
other  conditions  than  those  that  centre  there.  Of  course, 
a  minister  is  a  man  like  other  men,  and  will  take  his  place 
in  a  community.  He  will  have  many  cares.  He  will  be 
a  member  of  many  organizations  in  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  will  perform  the  duties  that  such  relations  de- 
mand. But  in  all  this  he  does  not  differ  from  any  other 
citizen.  He  has  thus  no  peculiar  task.  Citizenship  is 
the  common  duty  of  every  man.  But  that  which  sepa- 
rates a  minister  from  other  men  consists  in  the  fact  that 
he  directs  public  worship. 

Religion  has  many  forms  of  expression.  Our  public- 
school  system  is  often  regarded  as  non-religious.  Our 
principle  is  that  religion  and  public  education  must  be 
kept  apart.  Yet  what  that  means  is  that  one  form  of 
religious  worship  and  one  form  of  religious  education  shall 
not  be  encouraged,  at  the  public  expense,  before  any 
other.  When  the  public  schools  teach  order  and  law  and 
application  and  the  principle  of  individual  investigation, 
they  are  dealing  directly  with  the  sphere  of  religion. 
So  it  is  in  our  political  life.  Church  and  State  are  conceived 
of  as  absolutely  apart.  But  this  never  means  that  politi- 
cal leaders  are  non-religious.  In  so  far  as  a  leader  in  poli- 
tics inculcates  equality  and  justice  and  democracy,  he  is  a 
true  religious  teacher  in  the  community.  Likewise  every 
business  man  of  whatever  occupation,  in  so  far  as  he  lays 
emphasis  upon  honesty,  integrity,  fairness,  is  a  teacher  of 
religion.  But  the  chief  task  of  a  business  man  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  material  necessities;  the  task  of  a  politician 
is  government;  of  a  school,  education.    A  Christian  minis- 
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ter  IS  simply  one  of  the  various  religious  teachers  in  our 
common  social  life.  But  he  exercises  his  function  not 
through  a  school  nor  a  public  office  nor  a  counting-room, 
but  through  a  church.  His  task  is  to  see  to  it  that  a  chturh 
has  an  orderly  existence  and  an  appropriate  form  of  reUg- 
ious  service  and  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
religious  experience.  A  public  religious  service  is  not  the 
only  evidence  of  religion  in  our  common  life.  But  it  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  efficient  of  all  methods. 
It  is  the  only  imiversal  and  specific  method.  It  reaches 
all  the  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It  is  a  minister's 
peculiar  task. 

The  chief  religious  danger  in  our  time  is  in  the  failure  of 
public  worship.  Our  schools  have  developed  at  an  aston- 
ishing pace,  and  the  principles  of  their  religious  teaching 
have  laid  hold  with  tremendous  power  upon  the  minds  of 
all  intelligent  men.  Business  corporations  have  come  to 
be  managed  with  a  strictness  and  a  swiftness  of  reward  or 
disgrace  that  have  in  extraordinary  measure  ennobled  the 
moral  virtues  of  the  community.  But  more  halting  at 
present  is  the  response  of  the  community  to  religious  wor- 
ship. How  many  good  people  we  know  against  whom 
our  only  criticism  is  that  they  do  not  find  inspiration  and 
rest  in  public  worship!  To 'elevate  and  interpret  the 
value  of  such  worship  is  the  great  modem  opportunity  of 
a  Christian  minister. 

The  permanent,  the  eternal  scene  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligious ministration  is  the  picture  of  Christ  seated  on  the 
motmt  before  his  disciples,  and  interpreting  to  their  com- 
mon needs  the  great  facts  of  God  and  the  moral  life.  We 
have  the  scene  encompassed  in  simple  beauty,  an  open 
sky,  a  pleasing  slope  amid  fig-trees  and  corn-fields,  a  vision 
of  blue  water  sloping  away  to  the  distant  horizon,  and, 
in  the  midst,  a  man  from  the  treasures  of  his  heart  directing 
the  common  worship  of  other  men.  Here  is  the  type  of  all 
Christian  worship, — a  worship  essential  to  personal  and 
national  stability. 

Here  is  the  minister's  own  opportunity.  In  it  he  has 
to  perform  both  a  negative  and  a  positive  work.  He  has 
a  negative  work  that  marks  his  approach  to  all  false  thought 
and  all  false  conduct  in  the  world.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
he  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  common 
life.  The  results  of  new  scholarship,  the  new  social  needs, 
must  in  his  worship  be  set  over  against  much  of  tradition 
and  custom.  But  they  will  be  so  set  chiefly  to  make  wor- 
ship pure,  intelligent,  and  efficient.    A  minister  fails  who 
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attempts  to  teach  truth  like  the  scholar.  He  can  never 
rival  the  statesman  in  urging  to  social  responsibilities.  Any 
well-equipped  corporation  in  business  can  teach  temper- 
ance and  honesty  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  immediate 
effect  than  he.  Their  results  he  will  utilize  for  his  own 
high  purposes.  His  positive  task  is  the  direction  of  the 
soul's  life  to  the  constant  presence  of  God  by  means  that 
are  rational  and  forms  that  are  fitted  for  public  worship. 

The  world  is  bound  to  respond  to  this  work  of  a  minister, 
unless  all  history  is  reversed  and  the  human  heart  loses  its 
vision  of  God.  The  instinct  of  worship  is  permanent. 
The  so-called  changes  of  modem  life  cannot  affect  this. 
Men  may  reject  every  type  of  ecdesiasticism  and  spurn  all 
creeds,  but  the  heart's  need  remains.  Men  may  find  no 
pleasure  in  traditional  theology,  but  they  must  worship 
somehow  to  keep  their  souls  ahve.  Though  all  the  learn- 
ing of  past  sages,  all  the  saintliness  of  past  heroes,  fail  to 
discover  their  spirits,  the  importunity  of  God  will  some- 
how find  them  out.  It  is  this  constant  factor  among  ipen 
that  furnishes  the  minister  with  his  real  opportunity.  To 
it  by  song  and  prayer  and  word  he  will  make  his  appeal. 
For  it  he  will  administer  public  worship  for  the  sake  of 
teaching  unity,  in  which  God's  life  and  man's  life  are  at 
peace;  for  the  sake  of  teaching  faith,  to  keep  the  positive 
permanent  facts  of  life  uppermost  in  the  soul;  for  the  sake 
of  teaching  love,  to  direct  each  man  forth  on  the  mission 
of  salvation  for  the  world. 

RBV.    MINOT   O.    SIMONS. 

I  can  sum  up  the  minister's  opportunity  to  my  own 
satisfaction  in  these  words:  it  is  his  privilege  to  renew 
the  right  spirit  in  his  people.  That  means  that  he  must 
keep  his  own  spirit  right,  and  then  seek  to  renew  the  same 
spirit  wherever  he  can  touch  the  life  of  the  world. 

Such  is  his  opportunity,  whether  he  be  in  city  or  coun- 
try. From  my  own  experience,  I  see  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  opportunity  or  in  the  minister's  problem.  He 
has  people  to  deal  with  in  any  case,  he  has  the  same  human 
nature  to  uplift.  Whether  in  a  city  or  country  commu- 
nity, there  are  the  same  wastes  and  worries  of  life,  the 
same  yielding  both  to  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  experience; 
and  it  is  the  minister's  opportunity  to  inspire  and  to  in- 
vigorate, to  renew  the  right  spirit  of  courage  and  faith. 

In  a  city  the  minister  sees  problems  presented  by  the 
wickedness  and  wretchedness  of  society  in  a  larger  and 
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more  extreme  form.  The  wants  of  spirit  and  body  are 
more  intense  among  a  greater  number.  But  there  is 
his  opportimity.  It  is  for  him  again,  as  it  seems  to  me 
for  nobody  else,  aside  from  the  immediate  needs  of  his 
own  church  membership,  to  concentrate  the  good  will, 
the  philanthropic  instincts  of  his  people  in  at  least  one 
direction  of  social  service. 

So  that,  while  the  problems  are  not  essentially  differ- 
ent in  the  city  from  those  in  the  coimtry,  yet  the  minister 
sees  the  needs  presented  to  him  by  the  city  conditions 
in  a  more  glaring,  insistent  character.  There  is  a  call 
upon  him  for  boundless  S3mipathy.  Of  course  that  is 
true  ever)nvhere,  but  it  is  overwhelmingly  true  in  a  city 
community.  He  must  have  sympathy  for  the  man  in 
business,  in  politics,  or  in  the  larger  social  relationships. 
To  adapt  one  of  Mr.  Slicer's  phrases  of  yesterday  morn- 
ing, he  must,  as  far  as  he  can,  retain  the  unconquerable 
faith  of  the  fathers,  and,  if  he  can,  infuse  a  little  con- 
science into  the  trusts  of  to-day.  Perchance,  if  he 
have  the  special  genius,  he  may  organize  and  conduct 
an  institutional  church.  But  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  city  church  to  be  an 
institutional  church.  It  may  be  as  institutional  as  it 
can  be  successftdly  in  its  own  neighborhood,  as  is  the  case 
with  my  own  church;  and  yet  the  larger  life  of  that 
wonderful,  mysterious  community  of  city  life  will  pre- 
sent at  least  one  opportunity  in  which  he  can  enlist  the 
S3rmpathies  of  a  whole  people,  and  he  is  not  equal  to  his 
opportunity  if  he  is  trying  simply  to  perfect  the  culture 
of  one  little  vineyard.  If  he  cannot  do  the  work  himself, 
he  can  move  somebody  else  to  do  it.  He  can  focus  the 
interests  and  sympathies  of  a  large  church  organization, 
and  be  an  immense  social  force  for  social  betterment. 

There  is  one  more  opportunity  that  the  minister  may 
or  shotdd  feel.  He  can  tell  his  people,  very  likely,  little 
which  they  do  not  already  know.  It  is  probable  that 
they  can  tell  him  a  great  many  things  that  he  does  not 
know.  But  one  thing  he  can  do,  and  that  is,  he  can  help 
to  keep  their  lives  open  to  the  sky.  In  this  baffling  and 
bustling  world  of  ours  to-day  it  is  a  danger  for  every 
one  of  us  that  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  too  many 
things  to  do,  too  many  interests;  and  we  become  slaves 
of  conditions  that  grow  up  around  us  before  we  know 
it.  I  have  a  friend  who  provided  himself  a  beautiful 
home  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  had  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  distant  mountain  ranges  and  wide  stretches  of 
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sky  overhead.  But  he  said  to  himself  some  years  ago 
that  he  must  have  trees, — trees  make  a  place  much  more 
beautiful;  and  so  he  planted  a  great  many  trees,  and, 
as  they  grew,  they  were  very  much  admired.  But  I 
may  say  that  almost  before  he  knew  it  they  had  grown 
so  thick  that  they  shut  out  absolutely  this  view  of  the 
world  stretching  out  before  him,  and,  before  he  realized 
it,  had  even  overtopped  the  house.  Now  that  is  the  way 
it  seems  to  me  that  too  many  things  to  do,  spreading 
ourselves  over  in  too  many  directions, — ^that  is  the  way 
it  operates  with  a  great  many  people's  lives.  It  is  for 
the  minister,  as  it  is  again  for  almost  any  one,  to  keep 
some  vista  open  among  all  these  ntunerous  interests, 
so  that  a  man  can  be  sensitive  to  the  serious  things  of 
the  world  and  not  allow  God  himself  to  be  shut  out  of 
his  life.  It  is  for  the  minister,  if  he  is  true  to  the  in- 
stincts of  his  own  heart,  to  provide  for  life  a  wide  horizon 
and  a  sky. 

REV.   EUGENE  R.   SHIPPEN. 

When  I  entered  the  ministry  I  regarded  the  universe 
as  my  parish  and  nothing  human  as  foreign  to  me.  Fort- 
unately, I  was  caged  in  a  certain  city.  There  I  fluttered 
in  many  directions.  I  organized  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, established  University  Extension  courses, — essayed 
lecturing  on  literatiuie,  finance,  and  labor,^-engaged  in 
concert  and  theatrical  enterprises,  and  seriously  took  up 
whist  and  dancing  as  social  duties.  These  things  and 
many  others  I  did  tmder  the  fatuous  persuasion  that 
they  were  involved  in  my  calling  as  a  priest  of  the  secu- 
lar. For  some  time  I  worked  as  an  unordained  min- 
ister, the  better  to  carry  out  the  pleasing  fiction  that  I 
was  still  a  layman.  I  may  have  been  a  useful  citizen, 
but  I  must  have  been  a  pretty  poor  minister  of  religion. 

I  now  look  at  my  calling  in  a  different  light.  I  would 
exalt  its  peculiar  privileges  and  give  myself  to  its  spe- 
cialized duties.  In  this  I  am  but  following  the  natural 
trend  of  all  professions,  at  least  in  the  cities.  I  concede 
that  the  country  minister  has  to  be  a  factotum,  and  I 
honor  his  work.  Like  the  country  doctor,  he  cannot 
be  a  specialist.  But  the  city  minister  must  concentrate 
his  strength  upon  a  few  distinctively  religious  offices, 
and  be  satisfied  with  intensive  rather  than  extensive 
work.  Charity  administration,  education,  social  re- 
form, and  all  civic  enterprises  must  be  left  to  the  expert, 
the  trained  layman,  inspired,  let  us  hope,  by  th^  xniu- 
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ister.  The  church  is  the  minister's  special  means  of 
serving  the  commtmity.  The  pulpit  is  his  place  of  power. 
''The  foolishness  of  preaching/'  to  use  Saint  Paul's 
words,  suggests  the  minister's  tmique  opportunity. 

I  hope  I  do  not  imdervalue  pastoral  work.  Its  privi- 
leges are  ever  within  reach,  its  duties  insistent.  But 
a  pastoral  life  such  as  Dr.  Wright  engagingly  pictures 
is  manifestly  impossible  save  amid  pastoral  scenes. 
The  city  minister  ought  to  have  learned  from  Phillips 
Brooks.  The  reward  of  single-minded  devotion  to 
preaching  is  spiritual  power.  We  lost  the  great  preacher, 
mark  y9U,  soon  after  he  undertook  a  wider  but  less  vital 
work. 

Now  two  lines  of  endeavor  open  up  before  the  preacher, 
— instruction  and  quickening,  the  appeal  to  reason  and 
the  appeal  to  the  spiritual  consciousness.  He  may 
emphasize  one  or  the  other,  but  he  may  neglect  neither. 
They  are  ftmdamental.  The  fruit  of  them  is  character, 
service,  good  works, — all  those  practical  activities  dear 
to  this  day  and  age,  all  those  ethical  manifestations 
which  betoken  reality.  The  minister  provides  for  this 
fruit  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  planting  the  seed. 

Instruction  and  quickening,  I  repeat.  Truth  and  Wor- 
ship, indicate  the  lines  of  our  twofold  ministry.  As 
for  instruction  in  the  truth,  I  stand,  even  against  the 
authority  of  good  and  wise  men,  for  a  special  kind  of 
truth, — religious  truth  as  distinguished  from  secular. 
I  will  not  use  the  words  ** sacred"  and  ** profane,"  for 
they  suggest  an  opposition  that  does  not  exist.  All 
truth,  of  course,  is  sacred;  and  only  error  is  profane. 
But  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  spiritual  values  of  truth, 
and  blind  is  he  who  does  not  see  it.  As  the  human  is 
higher  than  the  animal,  as  the  soul  is  greater  than  nature, 
so  is  the  literature  of  humanity  more  edifying  than  that 
of  science,  and  the  history  of  the  soul  more  inspiring 
than  the  record  of  the  rocks.  Dante  had  a  greater 
theme  than  Darwin.  I  speak,  then,  for  religious  truth, — 
yes,  for  much-abused,  greatly  neglected  theology,  with- 
out which  the  pulpit  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  place  of 
amiable  platitudes,  the  church  a  thing  invertebrate. 
I  am  not  immindful  of  the  apparent  futility  of  all  the- 
ologies. Prof.  Royce  might  with  truth  have  been  speak- 
ing of  the  theologians  when  he  referred  to  **the  volumi- 
nous and  systematic  unpersuasiveness  of  the  philoso- 
phers." Yet  philosophy  is  a  noble  quest,  whatever  the 
outcome.    So  theology,  as  transitory  as  the  wind  that 
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bloweth,  will  ever  appeal  to  the  seriotis  mind  as  the 
most  exalted  and  exalting  of  subjects,  the  queen  of  sci- 
ences. In  spite  of  all  our  talk  about  reason  in  religion, 
we  have  no  rational  structure  of  thought  worthy  of 
the  name  theology;  nor  will  a  great  theology  appear 
till  an  enlightened  public  interest  and  demand  supply 
the  creative  dbnditions.  How  sadly  we  need  a  theo- 
logical system  must  be  apparent.  Men  wandering  in 
the  swamps  of  agnosticism,  women  lost  in  the  fog  of 
Christian  Science, — these  common  phenomena  of  relig- 
ious bewilderment  confront  us.  It  is  the  duty,  then, 
of  every  humble  minister  to  anticipate  that  spiritual 
consummation, — the  birth  of  a  new  theology.  He  is 
to  look  for  the  star  in  the  East — or  in  the  West.  He 
is  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  people  for  the  advent. 
Then,  when  dawns  the  day,  every  valley  of  mental  de- 
pression shall  be  exalted  and  every  mountain  of  intel- 
lectual difficulty  shall  be  laid  low. 

I  speak  for  the  cause  of  religious  quickening  as  well 
as  instruction,  urging  the  claims  of  Worship  as  well  as 
Truth.  We  need  a  language  of  devotion  as  well  as  a 
theology.  The  old  language  seems  not  to  serve,  and 
so  Unitarian  lips  are  dumb.  Even  the  sign  language — 
the  bowed  head  and  bended  knee — is  wanting.  It  is 
true,  we  have  devout  souls,  our  hymn-writers,  to  speak 
for  us;  but  we  must  learn  to  speak  for  ourselves.  Ex- 
pression ought  to  be  as  much  to  the  worshipper  as  to  the 
lover. 

Now  the  minister  has  it  in  his  power  to  encourage 
every  form  of  religious  expression.  I^et  him  persuade 
his  people  to  rekindle  the  flame  on  the  family  altar.  Let 
him  show  what  inspiration  comes  from  common  prayer. 
Let  him  hold  up  art  and  music  as  hand-maidens  of  re- 
ligion. Let  him  gently  overcome  the  lingering  Puritan 
prejudice  against  noble  ritual.  For,  dear  friends,  de- 
votion deepens  as  it  becomes  vocal;  the  inner  life  is 
renewed  in  proportion  as  it  is  expressed.  This  is  the 
rationale  of  worship.  We  neglect  it  at  our  peril.  No 
church  in  which  the  worship  of  God  is  merely  incidental 
to  some  man's  discourse  can  endure  the  shocks  of  time. 
You  may  indeed  exalt  the  ministry,  but  not  the  minis- 
ter. Preaching  is  our  great  opportimity,  but  only  to 
draw  men  away  from  preaching, — ^away  from  the  inter- 
preter to  the  Truth  interpreted,  away  from  idolatries 
to  worship  of  the  august  personality,  the  glorious  mystery 
of  God. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM  AND  RELIGIOUS 

DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  RKV.   PAUL  REVERB   PROTHINGHAM. 

In  the  subject  assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion, — 
a  subject  selected  by  the  council  of  this  Conference, — I 
seem  to  see  a  sign  of  better  things,  a  happy  augury  of 
a  new  and  nobler  era  which  shall  dawn  upon  our  churches. 
Twenty  years  ago,  ten  years  ago,  yes,  probably  five  years 
ago,  it  would  not  have  been  Congregationalism  and 
religious  development,  but  Unitarianism  and  religious 
development,  which  would  probably  have  seemed  the 
fitting  subject  to  consider  at  a  meeting  such  as  this.  In 
other  words,  too  often  in  the  past  we  have  been  silent 
about  our  form  of  church  government  only  to  be  elo- 
quent in  regard  to  our  form  of  doctrinal  belief.  We 
have  neglected  to  consider  our  polity  in  paying  atten- 
tion to  our  prophecy.  In  emphasizing  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  our  system  of  faith,  we  have  overlooked 
the  equal  and  not  less  unportant  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  our  system  of  ecclesiastical  management.  In  short, 
whQe  reminding  otuselves  that  we  are  Unitarians,  we 
have  almost  forgotten  that  we  are  Congregationalists, 
and,  in  trying  to  agree  upon  what  it  is  to  be  the  one, 
we  have  sadly  neglected  many  an  essential  of  the  other. 

And  yet  our  Congregationalism  is  surely  something 
to  be  proud  of,  with  traditions  to  excuse  much  boasting, 
and  unshaken  truths  to  lend  us  confidence  as  regards 
the  future.  If  the  Episcopalian  is  rightly  proud  of  the 
dignity  and  impressiveness  of  his  order,  seeing  in  it  the 
secret  of  much  missionary  success;  if  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  are  eloquent  in  their  turn  when  they  praise 
their  methods  of  church  government,  and  claim  for  them 
Superior  efficiencies, — then,  siu-ely,  we  have  little  reason 
to  neglect  the  democratic  principles  which  should  con- 
stitute our  strength  and  contribute  to  our  glory. 

Our  Congregational  principles  run  back  far  and  reach 
down  deep, — far  into  history  and  deep  into  the  living 
natures  of  men  and  women.  They  sprang  to  life  with 
the  dawning  sense  of  individual  self-respect,  and  they 
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are  born  again  with  every  newly  woven  tie  of  human 
brotherhood  and  kinship. 

If  we  study  the  Congregational  order  through  the  great 
men  who  have  helped  establish  it,  or  whom  it  in  turn 
has  helped  establish  in  strength  of  soul  and  independent 
thought,  how  grand  and  long  an  array  is  drawn  up  si- 
lently, and  yet  with  eloquence,  before  us!  Philip  Ham- 
erton  tells  of  the  despair  in  which  he  found  a  brother 
artist  once, — a  famous  English  engraver, — ^who  was 
seated  at  work  before  **a  medley  of  ugly  portraits  of 
temperance  celebrities  on  a  platform."  ** Think,"  he 
said,  ''of  having  to  reproduce  such  attitudes  and  features! 
It  is  enough  to  fill  me  vdth  despair."  Very  different, 
however,  is  oiu*  feeling,  as  we  see  the  founders  and  fin- 
ishers of  our  polity  grouped  upon  the  mighty  platform 
of  imiversal  history!  Paul  is  there, — the  great-hearted, 
the  enthusiastic  missionary,  who  organized  that  famous 
line  of  Christian  churches  which  reached  from  Antioch 
to  Rome,  and  who  left  them  to  choose  their  own  officers 
and  manage  their  own  affairs.  Luther  is  there,  who 
revolted  from  the  rule  of  imperial  Rome,  and  claimed 
the  right  of  private  judgment;  Huss  and  Wyclif,  too; 
Cromwell  and  Milton;  and  in  our  own  proud  land  Mather 
and  Cotton,  Hooker  and  Winthrop,  Edwards  and  Everett, 
Channing  and  Dexter.  These  were  the  proud  and  vig- 
orous upholders  of  our  system,  whom  it  is  a  privilege, 
but  also  a  responsibility,  to  succeed. 

Congregationalism,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is 
ecclesiastical  individualism  and  religious  democracy. 
The  earnest  men  who  set  firm  and  consecrated  feet  on 
Plymouth  Rock  were  republicans  in  government  because 
they  were  Independents  and  Congregationalists  in  re- 
ligion. By  laying  with  resolute  conviction  the  founda- 
tions of  a  free  and  independent  church,  they  laid  in 
silent  unconsciousness  the  foundations  of  a  free  and 
independent  state.  They  saw  with  clearness,  what  many 
are  blind  to  at  the  present  time,  that  a  democratic  church 
is  most  at  home  in  a  democratic  state,  and  that  established 
orders  and  privileged  classes  and  aristocratic  functions 
are  strange  companions  for  universal  suffrage  and  po* 
litical  equality. 

My  subject,  however,  is  not  Congregationalism  in 
itself,  but  Congregationalism  as  related  to  religious  de- 
velopment and  progress.  And,  in  speaking  of  this,  we 
may  well  distingui^  carefully  between  matters  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  prejudice.     For  the  stem  upholders  of  our 
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system  in  the  early  days  of  New  England  were  not  with- 
out their  emphatic  prejudices,  on  which  they  bestowed 
an  ample  share  of  their  conscientious  favor.  Let  me 
speak,  therefore, — in  the  brief  space  that  has  been  al- 
lotted me, — of  two  principles  in  our  historic  system  that 
make  for  religious  development,  and  after  that  of  two 
inveterate  prejudices,  from  which,  in  the  interests  of 
future  progress,  we  well  may  free  our  minds. 

"Protestantism,"  said  Dr.  Holmes,  ''means  'mind 
your  own  business';  and  Congregationalism  means  the 
same  thing  more  clearly."  Give  positive  expression  to 
that  thought,  and  we  have  the  truth  that  was  clearly 
annotmced  by  John  Robinson,  that  "the  people  are  the 
chiwch."  From  which  it  follows  that  "every  member 
of  a  Congregational  church  has  equal  essential  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  with  every  other  member."  This, 
according  to  Dr.  Dexter,  is  the  very  heart  of  our  simple, 
democratic  system.  All  believers,  it  was  held,  are  equal 
before  God  since  all,  by  virtue  of  belief,  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Puritans  were  very  clear 
on  this  point,  and  they  put  their  belief  into  rigid  and  far- 
reaching  practice.  The  people  in  the  pews  were  sover- 
eign and  supreme.  They  were  the  whole  thing,  and  they 
acted  so.  The  lay-elders  of  the  early  New  England 
churches  ordained  their  ministers;  and,  when  a  pastor 
"ceased  to  hold  his  official  relation  to  the  church 
from  which  he  received  his  elevation  to  the  ministry, 
he  descended  into  the  laity  again,"  and  was  no  longer  a 
minister  at  all  until  some  other  chtu'ch  elected  and  in- 
stalled him.  John  Cotton,  for  example,  did  not  baptize 
his  child  "Seaborn"  on  the  voyage  hither,  because  he 
held  that  "a  minister  hath  no  power  outside  his  own 
congregation." 

And,  surely,  the  bearing  of  this  principle  on  religious 
development  is  not  difficult  to  see.  For  genuine  religious 
progress  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  churches 
that  are  planted,  nor  their  size;  neither  by  the  number 
of  converts  that  are  made,  nor  by  their  social  standing. 
That  is  not,  of  necessity,  the  most  progressive  religious 
body  which  builds  the  finest  structures,  perfects  the 
most  elaborate  ritual,  or  organizes  the  greatest  variety 
of  missionary  enterprises.  Ah  this  may  take  place  with- 
out any  actual  or  substantial  religious  development 
whatever.  It  is  with  the  church,  indeed,  as  with  the 
state.  For  the  "function  of  the  state,"  as  some  one 
has  said,  "is  not  to  make  government  good,  it  is  to  make 
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men  strong.  That  government  is  best  which  makes 
the  best  men.  It  is  not  the  best  administered  govern- 
ment  that  is,  of  necessity,  the  best  government,  but 
the  government"  which  has  the  widest  and  most  bene- 
ficial influence  on  character.  Herein  we  find  the  potency 
and  promise  of  democracy,  which  too  often  is  sadly 
lacking  in  efficiency  and  purity  of  management.  God 
is  interested  not  in  institutions,  but  in  men, — ^not  in 
organizations,  but  in  human  beings.  His  Spirit  is  work- 
ing in  the  world  not  to  perfect  rituals  and  elaborate  cer- 
emonies and  formulate  dogmas,  but  to  perfect  humanity 
and  strengthen  virtue  and  develop  character.  And 
it  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  to  help  in  this,  becom- 
ing in  the  fullest  sense  workers  together  with  God,  that 
churches  are  organized  and  instituted.  For  "churches," 
said  Channing,  '*are  instituted  that  Christians  may  grow 
in  knowledge,  piety,  and  charity,  by  meeting  together 
as  Christians." 

And  may  we  not  safely  say  that  in  practice  as  well 
as  theory  there  has  been  a  close  and  direct  connection 
between  our  Congregational  principle  and  religious  de- 
velopment in  this  respect  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other 
commtmions,  one  distinctive  glory  of  our  religious  de- 
mocracy has  been  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
men  and  women  on  whose  suffrages  we  have  confidently 
built.  With  pardonable  Roman  pride  we  may  point 
to  the  legitimate  children  of  our  system,  and  say  with 
fervor,  ** Behold  our  treasures!"  **In  all  history," 
sa3rs  Dr.  Gordon,  ''there  is  nothing  to  surpass,  if  indeed 
there  is  an3rthing  to  match,  the  high  devotion  to  ideal 
interests  originating  in  the  ^ilightened  minds  and  demo- 
cratic sympathies  of  New  England  Congregationalists, 
and  spreading  from  them,  like  air  from  heaven,  over  the 
whole  country.  Our  laymen  have  been  the  strength 
of  the  church,  the  vigor  of  the  college,  the  resource  of 
the  nation,  the  sagacious  and  resolute  organizers  of 
the  Christian  ideal  into  the  service  of  the  people." 

Let  us  cherish,  then,  the  root-idea  which  has  nour- 
ished such  abundant  fruit  I  Too  often  in  our  churches 
at  the  present  time  the  people  are  neglecting  their  rights 
and  ignoring  their  duties,  leavhig  to  the  ministers  the 
management  and  direction  of  affairs,  or  else  centring 
such  management  in  the  hands  of  small  committees. 
Our  parish  meetings  are  often  ridiculously  small  affairs; 
and  in  the  church,  as  in  the  state,  indifference  to  the 
responsibility   of    the   suffrage   has    become   a    crying 
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curse.  We  are  fast  becoming  a  minister-ridd&it  if  not 
a  "priest-ridden,"  denomination;  and  in  the  interests 
of  religious  development  we  need  to  emphasize  anew  the 
supremacy  of  the  people  as  making  up  the  church. 

Let  me  not  suggest,  however,  that  we  are  wholly  for- 
getful, by  any  means,  of  our  duties  in  this  great  respect. 
At  a  time  when  such  a  firmly  organized  and  far-reaching 
body  as  otu:  National  Alliance  of  Women  exerts  its  wide- 
spread influence  and  does  its  present  eflfective  work, 
it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  people  of  our  churches  are 
either  neglectful  of  their  rights  or  indifferent  to  their 
duties.  Pew  denominations  have  a  more  effective  mis- 
sionary organization,  or  one  more  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  their  order,  than  this  body  of  devoted 
women,  who  labor  earnestly  for  the  cause  that  is  so 
dear  to  all  of  us,  and  who  tmite  their  forces  silently 
to  bring  about  what  could  not  be  accomplished  in  divi- 
sion. 

But  our  polity,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  another  kind  of  progress, — prog- 
ress, that  is  to  say,  in  doctrine,  progress  in  the  truth. 
Development  along  this  line  is  favored  and  encouraged 
by  our  second  ftmdamental  principle,  which  is  the  in- 
dependency of  the  separate  church.  Each  congregation, 
or  set  of  worshippers,  among  us  is  an  independent  body, 
responsible  to  no  one,  competent  to  manage  its  own  af- 
fairs, and  to  move  as  fast  or  as  far  from  traditional  opin- 
ion as  its  members  may  desire  or  decide.  A  Congrega- 
tional church  may  ordain  a  Trinitarian  believer  as  its 
minister,  or  a  Unitarian,  or  even  an  avowed  agnostic, 
and  yet  be  Congregational  still.  There  is  no  hierarchy 
among  us  to  htmt  out  heresy,  no  dogma  to  discourage 
development,  no  liturgy  to  lead  to  lethargy,  no  bishops 
to  bestow  beliefs.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
development  of  this  sort  was  allowed  for  from  the 
first.  By  the  Scrooby  covenant  in  1606  these  people 
"as  ye  Lord's  free  people  joyned  themselves  into  a  church 
estate,  in  ye  fellowship  of  ye  gospel,  to  walk  in  all  his 
wayes,  made  known,  or  to  be  made  knowne  unto  them, 
according  to  their  best  endeavors  whatsoever  it  should 
cost  them,  the  Lord  assisting  them." 

John  Higginson  and  William  Hubbard,  too,  in  their 
joint  testimony  asserted  "that  if  any  do  rise  up  to  un- 
hinge the  well-established  churches  of  this  land  it  will 
be  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  churches  to  examine 
whether  the  men   of   this  trespass  are  more  prayerful. 
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: .  .  more  zealotis,  1 1 .  more  heavenly,  more  : :  •  conscien- 
tious, .  i  .  and  better  scholars,  and  more  wUling  to  be  in- 
formed and  advised  than  those  great  and  good  men  who 
left  unto  the  churches  what  they  now  enjoy."  Nor 
did  the  elders  of  otu:  early  New  England  churdbes  hesi- 
tate to  hold  to  this  sacred  principle  of  growth  even  in 
the  face  of  opposition.  They  asserted,  in  reply  to  a 
"Letter  of  Remonstrance"  from  many  ministers  in  Old 
England,  that  churches  have  continuous  need  "to 
grow  from  apparent  defects  to  purity,  and  from  reforma- 
tion to  reformation,  age  after  age,  especially,"  they  added, 
"touching  the  ordering  of  his  house  and  worship." 

And  so  it  has  been  from  those  da3rs  until  these.  The 
march  has  been  continued  steadily.  Ever  and  again 
some  separate  church,  or  group  of  churches,  has  claimed 
the  right  of  acting  independently.  There  have  been 
troubles  enough,  perhaps,  and  bitter  feelings,  and  sharp 
divisions,  and  stem  cries  of  misrepresentation,  of  which 
our  movement  is  itself  the  best  example.  But  the 
principle  has  been  adhered  to,  and  has  borne  us  far 
along  an  onward  course.  In  our  own  body  there  have 
been  divisions,  too, — ^an  advance-guard,  and  a  slowly 
moving,  self-contented  centre.  But  they  have  been 
our  glory,  not  our  shame,  the  pangs  and  lusty  move- 
'  ments  of  new  birth,  and  not  the  nervous  and  exhausted 
convulsions  of  a  dying  cause.  And  that  we  meet  here 
in  this  year  of  grace,  the  most  peaceful  and  perhaps 
harmonious  religious  body  in  all  of  Christendom,  is  itself 
a  triumph  of  the  Congregational  principle.  Yes,  we 
have  advanced:  yes,  we  have  found  continuous  develop- 
ment; and  nothing  probably  has  helped  us  more  than 
our  Congregational  inheritance  and  privilege. 

So  much  for  our  principles  that  make  for  progress. 
Let  me  speak  now  of  our  prejudices  which  ap|>ear  to  hold 
us  back. 

First  of  all,  I  must  consider  such  our  resolute  avoid- 
ance of  what  is  beautiful.  Probably  to  many  people 
the  distinctive  features  of  a  Congregational  church  axe 
bareness  of  structure  and  barrenness  of  form  and  s3nnbol 
in  the  service.  The  plain  white  walls  of  the  early  Puritan 
meeting-houses  are  proverbial,  and  the  angular,  austere, 
and  nasal  nature  of  the  worship  was  an  offence  to  human 
nature,  which  craves  the  beautiful  and  expands  in  the 
presence  of  the  harmonious.  Our  ancestors  felt  it  their 
duty  to  protest  against  the  ritual  and  form  and  heavy 
ceremony  of  the  English  Church,  and  they  discharged 
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that  duty  with  a'vengeance.  As  the  churchmen  kneeled 
in  prayer,  they  made  a  point  of  rising  to  their  feet.  They 
banished  every  shred  of  beauty  from  the  service,  and 
thought  it  a  sin  to  sing  their  psahns  and  h3rmns  to  musical 
accompaniment. 

All  this  was  prejudice,  necessary  or  useful  in  its  time 
perhaps,  but  wholly  out  of  place  to-day.  It  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  it  has  not  the  slightest  binding  power  over 
us.  Congregationalism  means  simplicity.  But  the  sim- 
ple is  not  of  necessity  the  ugly :  on  tiie  contrary,  it  is  often 
the  very  perfection  of  beauty. 

Beautiful  symbolism,  therefore,  impressive  ceremony, 
noble  and  elevating  forms,  may  as  properly  belong  to 
us  as  to  any  worshippers  in  the  world.  Whatever  aids 
the  imagination  and  acts  as  a  wing  to  the  human  spirit 
may  rightly  and  wisely  be  employed  in  the  worship  of 
Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  beauty  in  the  world  with- 
out as  in  the  soul  within. 

And,  as  it  is  with  the  form  of  the  service,  so  it  is  with 
the  structure  of  the  building  in  which  the  service  is  con- 
ducted. There  is  no  sufficient  reason,"  writes  Prof. 
Ladd  in  his  "Principles  of  Church  Polity,"  why  Congre- 
gational meeting-houses  in  country  places  should  be  as 
ugly  in  appearance  and  barren  in  surroundings  as  they 
possibly  can  be,  and  why  Episcopal  chapels  in  these 
same  places  should  be  easily  discernible  on  account  of 
some  inherent  grace  of  construction.  Disgraceful  archi- 
tecture is  not  a  necessary  means  of  grace,  sdthough  most- 
gracious  souls  have  often  worshipped  God  in  very  ill- 
constructed  meeting-houses."  And  that  many  of  our 
churches  at  the  present  day  are  nightmares  of  needless 
neglect  and  nakedness,  even  the  most  provincial  among 
us  cannot  fail  to  know.  There  is  nothing  Congregational 
in  congested  and  congealing  ugliness;  nothing  democratic 
in  dull  and  depressing  surroundings,  which  suggest  neither 
mystery  nor  grandeur. 

But  another  prejudice  almost  as  deep  as  this  one,  and 
which  also  blocks  the  way  of  progress,  is  our  dread  of 
effective  union.  We  seem  to  feel  that  fellowship  limits 
freedom,  and  that  co-operation  is  a  contradiction  of  in- 
dependence. To-day,  as  constantly  in  the  past,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  separate  church  has  led  to  selfishness, 
rivalry,  and  wastefulness  of  enterprise.  We  reject  ad- 
vice as  being  interference,  and  we  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  a  strong  centre  necessitates  a  subservi- 
ent  circumference.    In   the   placing   of  our  churches, 
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whether  in  creation  or  removal,  we  are  apt  to  consult 
our  individual  wishes  only,  without  considering  the 
needs  of  the  community,  or  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  of 
which  our  separate  church  is  but  a  part. 

I  have  spoken  to  small  effect,  however,  unless  it  has 
been  seen  that  to  my  mind  our  Congregational  inheri- 
tance is  of  prime  significance,  being,  indeed,  of  greater 
importance  and  of  deeper  meaning  at  the  present  time 
than  the  heritage  which  bears  the  name  of  Unitarian. 
Let  us  honor  them  both  with  deep-felt  reverence;  and 
let  us  cherish  sacredly  the  memory  of  those  men  and 
women  whose  earnest  efforts  and  consecrated  zeal  have 
smoothed  the  path  beneath  our  feet  and  opened  broad 
and  heavenly  spaces  of  the  truth  above  our  heads.  We 
are  Congregational  Unitarians,  and  in  that  union  there 
is  strength.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  to  the 
principles  of  our  policy  we  owe  in  part  the  freedom  of 
our  faith.  As  we  look  back  now,  the  old  divisions  that 
once  yawned  so  wide  and  deep,  and  were  filled  with 
every  form  of  sectarian  jealousy  and  bitterness,  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  Differences  that  were  deemed 
important  once  on  earth  are  lost  to  view  in  heaven,  where 
the  dead,  both  great  and  small,  stand  at  last  before 
the  throne  of  truth.  Channing  and  Chapin,  Bellows 
and  Bushnell,  Bartol  and  Beecher,  Parker  and  Storrs, 
these  were  strong  and  eloquent  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  are  not  divided. 

Even  so  I  see  the  severed  sections  of  our  noble  Congre- 
gational body,  which  have  a  common  heritage  of  Puritan 
principle,  coming  closer  and  closer  together  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  signs  of  a  future  unity  when 
Hale  and  Herrick,  Ames  and  Abbott,  Savage  and  Glad- 
den,— yes,  and  many  others  of  hardly  lesser  note, — shall 
clasp  hands  in  closer  Congregational  kinship,  and  in 
true  communion  of  the  spirit. 

Let  us  stand  for  a  broader,  freer,  nobler,  more  progres- 
sive and  inclusive  Congregationalism,  wherein  differences 
of  speculative  belief  shall  be  no  barriers  to  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  co-operative  union.  Let  us  face  the  future 
free,  but  federated,  independent,  but  also  interdependent, 
as  Unitarians,  but  even  more  as  Congregationalists. 

When  this  shall  happen, — when  a  greater  denomi- 
nation shall  come  to  be  established  on  practical  princi- 
ples of  Christian  work,  sheltering  different  beliefs  as  de- 
mocracy binds  together  many  races,  then  we  may  speak 
with  pride  indeed  of  Congregational  and  religious  de- 
velopment. 
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THE  COSMIC  ROOTS  OF  RELIGION. 

BY  REV.    HENRY   M.   SIMMONS. 

One  of  the  last  papers  published  by  John  Fiske  is  on 
the  ethical  aim  in  Nature,  and  entitled  "The  Cosmic 
Roots  of  Love  and  Self-sacrifice."  It  seems,  however, 
to  leave  these  roots  quite  short  of  cosmic.  It  traces 
them  only  in  the  prolonged  infancy  and  close  mother- 
hood of  mammalian  life.  But,  surely,  they  reach  lower 
than  that.  The  hen  is  no  mammal,  and  her  offspring 
walk  the  first  hour;  yet  she  shows  so  much  *iove  and 
self-sacrifice"  that  even  Jesus  took  her  to  illustrate 
his  -own.  Poets  back  to  Euripides  have  praised  the  de- 
votion of  birds  for  their  yoimg.  Nor  is  it  limited  to  their 
young,  but  we  read  of  them  dying  of  grief  for  mates; 
and  Darwin  tells  of  pelicans  and  crows,  old  and  blind, 
but  faithfully  fed  and  cared  for  by  their  companions. 
It  seems  a  foregleam  of  the  benevolence  that  builds  our 
hospitals  for  the  aged  and  infirm;  and  the  parental  de- 
votion in  every  bird's  nest  shows  the  growth  of  love 
already  begun. 

Below  birds  it  has  begun,  and  Romanes  says  "parental 
affection"  is  found  among  reptiles  and  fish.  Back  in 
the  old  Jurassic  swamps  and  Devonian  seas  there  was 
some  virtue.  Even  below  vertebrates,  in  the  insect 
world,  there  was  something  like  it.  Bees  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  their  community,  dying  for  their  hive  as  patriots 
for  their  country,  or  attacking  another  as  devotedly  as 
Christian  armies  sack  Chinese  towns.  So  the  ant  is 
praised  by  the  very  Bible  as  an  example  for  men;  and 
not  only  "sluggards,"  but  most  citizens,  might  "con- 
sider her  ways,  and  be  wise."  Prof.  Everett  said,  "In 
the  ant-hill  there  is  a  civilization  very  like  our  own," 
and  in  some  respects  it  seems  better.  An  ant  commu- 
nity may  contain  more  members  than  there  are  men 
in  Louisville ;  yet  Lubbock  says  they  never  quarrel,  but 
are  all  "laboring  with  the  utmost  harmony  for  the  com- 
mon good."  They  may  have  no  moral  sense,  but  they 
do  their  duty  better  than  many  a  man  who  boasts  of 
his.  They  may  have  little  sympathy;  but  Lubbock 
says  there  are  "good  Samaritans  among  them,"  helping 
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wounded  sisters  with  something  like  "humane  feelings," 
while  all  show  extreme  devotion  to  the  larval  infants 
that  are  not  even  their  own.  When  we  think  fiuther 
of  their  vast  numbers, — more  in  a  square  mile  than  there 
are  men  in  America, — all  and  ever  busy  in  work  which 
Spencer  calls  ** almost  wholly  altruistic,"  we  see  that 
**the  roots  of  self-sacrifice"  not  only  reach  far  below 
mammals,  but  pervade  a  vast  world  of  social  insects. 

Lower  still  this  social  and  altruistic  principle  may 
be  traced,  down  the  animal  scale  to  the  very  sponge, 
which  is  a  genuine  society,  made  of  many  individuals 
united  in  service  of  each  other  and  their  community. 
Such  societies  may  have  no  ethical  or  even  conscious 
life,  but  they  already  proclaim  that  ethical  principle 
of  mutual  service  for  the  common  good.  They  show 
the  "roots"  we  are  searching, — only  roots,  indeed,  and 
with  no  hint  of  the  rich  fruit  to  come,  but  already  started 
in  life  so  low  that  it  used  to  be  thought  vegetable. 

Even  in  vegetable  life  they  have  started.  The  plant, 
too,  is  a  sort  of  society,  with  varied  members  united  in 
mutual  service  and  sacrifice.  I/caves  give  their  lives 
for  the  tree,  like  good  families  for  the  state.  The  flower 
is  a  family,  botanists  say,  with  even  the  wedding  of 
'  sexes  and  parental  sacrifice  for  the  offspring.  The  flower 
may  not  be  conscious  of  its  virtues, — and  we  often  wish 
that  some  human  families  were  more  like  it,  and  not 
so  conscious  of  theirs,  but  in  it  the  ethical  principle  is 
on  the  way  to  consciousness.  It  is  on  the  way  far  below 
the  flower;  and  down  among  the  moulds  and  micro- 
scopic algae  we  see  two  cells  of  different  sexes  giving  them- 
selves to  each  other  and  their  offspring,  with  something 
of  the  same  principle  and  process  seen  in  the  bird's  nest 
and  human  home.  To  such  unions  even  so  tmfanciful 
a  scientist  as  Haeckel  ascribed  the  origin  of  love»  tracing 
its  source  back  to  what  he  called  "the  elective  affinity 
of  two  differing  cells."  Even  so  religious  a  writer  as 
Drummond,  using  the  same  term  as  Mr.  Fiske  and  some- 
what before  him,  spoke  of  their  "self-sacrifice,"  and 
said,  "Love  is  not  a. late  arrival,"  but  "its  roots  began 
to  grow  with  the  first  cell  that  budded  on  this  earth." 
So  do  they  reach  to  the  very  foimdations  of  life. 

Do  they  not  reach  even  back  of  life  to  the  inorganic 
world?  The  same  principle  of  union  and  co-operation 
is  foimd  in  everything  there.  In  every  rock  and  aystal 
of  the  moimtains  and  drop  of  the  sea,  molecules  have 
united  in  systems;  and  each  molecule  in  turn  is  called 
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a  marriage  of  atoms.  Not  only  Haeckel's  "affinity  of 
differing  cells/'  but  all  chemical  affinity,  is  at  least  pro- 
phetic of  that  which  miites  us  in  societies  and  families. 
And  is  not  the  earth  itself  member  of  a  society  which 
is  something  like  a  family?  Even  the  most  prosaic 
astronomers  call  the  planets  a  "sisterhood,"  which  have 
all  sprung  from  the  solar  mass  as  a  common  mother, 
and  have  in  turn  given  birth  to  a  score  of  satellite  daugh- 
ters. All  these  worlds  form  a  family;  and,  though  they 
have  separated  so  far,  they  are  still  held  together  by  a 
sort  of  family  affection,  which  is  none  the  less  real  be- 
cause named  gravitation.  Under  its  rule,  each  daughter 
world  not  only  bends  her  onward  impulse  into  a  filial 
orbit  around  her  mother,  but  turns  from  her  course  to 
greet  every  passing  sister  planet;  while  even  the  way- 
ward comet  sons  come  back  from  their  wide  wander- 
ings to  be  welcomed  and  warmed  again  at  the  family 
hearth.  A  foolish  fancy,  of  course,  but  yet  a  fact  I  The 
very  gravitation  which  imites  the  solar  system  is  another 
of  these  mutual  attractions  which  we  have  been  tracing. 
Nor  is  it  limited  to  our  own,  but  is  seen  in  many  a  s)^tem 
of  double  or  triple  stars  moving  about  each  other  or 
their  common  centre.  It  not  only  moves  worlds,  but 
gathered  and  globed  them  to  begin  with,  astronomers 
say;  and  in  the  spiral  streaks  of  many  a  nebula  we  seem 
to  see  the  movement  starting,  and  matter  slowly  draw- 
ing together  to  shine  in  neW  suns  and  systems. 

So  does  this  attraction  and  imion,  in  one  phase  or  an- 
other, pervade  the  universe, — a  cosmic  principle.  It  is 
ever  attended  by  an  opposite  one  or  separation,  but  is 
the  more  creative  of  the  two, — ^blessing  ever3rwhere,  from 
the  gathering  and  warming  of  worlds  in  systems  up  to  the 
gathering  of  animals  in  societies  and  of  men  in  families 
warm  with  sympathy  and  love.  In  it,  rather  than  in  the 
mere  prolongation  of  infancy,  would  I  see  the  "cosmic 
roots  of  love,"  reaching  back  of  mammals  and  all  mother- 
hood, back  of  Haeckel's  cells  and  oldest  stms,  running 
through  the  wreaths  of  the  nebula,  threading  every  atom, 
thrilling  through  the  infinite  ether,  and  already  alive  in 
that  mysterious  attraction  which,  like  the  spirit  of  God 
in  the  Biblical  story,  first  moved  on  the  face  of  the  abyss, 
and  said,  "Let  there  be  light." 

I  fancy  there  may  yet  come  some  poet-philosopher  who 
will  commence  his  ethical  study,  not  with  Scripture,  not 
even  with  human  souls  or  lowest  cells  or  solar  systems, 
but  back  of  them  all,  with  the  first  movement  of  matter 
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toward  union.  He  will  read  in  the  lines  of  the  gathering 
nebula  a  heavenly  scripture  already  revealing  the  law  of 
love,  and  in  every  star  a  text  in  prophecy  of  Christ.  He 
will  simply  trace  this  cosmic  principle  of  union  through 
its  advancing  phases,  ever  opposed  by  repulsion,  separa 
tion,  strife,  but  ever  harmonizing  the  strife.  Just  as  in 
gravitation  it  gathered  diffuse  matter  into  globes,  and  the 
separating  globes  in  systems,  so  on  our  globe,  in  the  finer 
chemical  affinities,  it  combined  atoms  in  molecules,  and 
these  in  compounds  ever  more  complex.  In  condensation 
and  cohesion  it  brought  liquids  and  solids,  in  crystalliza- 
tion it  built  the  myriad  shapes  of  beauty  in  the  rocks,  in 
more  marvellous  vital  organization  it  combined  com- 
pounds in  cells,  and  these  again  in  the  countless  forms 
of  life.  Among  these  individual  forms  came  that  cruel 
competition  and  strife  which  pessimists  make  so  much  of, 
and  which  has  indeed  given  to  Nature  a  tragic  aspect. 
But  in  melioration  of  the  strife  our  principle  took  a  social 
form,  uniting  individuals  in  societies  of  mutual  help, 
which  pessimists  forget.  This  social  principle  has  every- 
where prevailed, — ^not  only  in  that  vast  insect  world,  but 
in  animals  of  all  sorts,  from  buffaloes  on  the  plain  to 
beavers  in  the  pond, — ^bringing  swarms,  schools,  flocks, 
herds,  and  myriads  of  minor  co-operations,  like  those 
told  in  Kropotkin's  recent  book.  He  holds  that,  even 
*'as  a  factor  of  evolution,'*  the  fraternal  principle  of 
mutual  aid  has  been  much  more  important .  than 
*' mutual  strife,"  and  has  thus  largely  redeemed  Nature 
from  the  charge  of  cruelty. 

Most  of  these  animal  societies  seem  to  be  merely  utili- 
tarian, with  little  real  sympathy.  But  this  also  comes 
with  the  higher  union  of  the  family.  The  family  begins 
low,  as  we  saw,  and  its  affection  is  long  feeble.  Even 
conjugal  love  is  at  first  fleeting, — and  among  some  insects 
the  bride  does  not  hesitate  to  slay  her  husband  when  the 
nuptials  are  over.  Maternal  love  may  be  no  stronger; 
and,  even  among  vertebrates,  eggs  and  infants  are  widely 
left  to  perish,  as  they  may  well  be  when  there  are  so  many 
of  them.  When  the  progeny  of  a  single  herring  would 
soon  fill  the  ocean  solid,  maternal  care  would  hardly  be 
a  virtue.  But,  with  higher  organization  and  fewer  off- 
spring, that  care  increases.  In  birds  it  becomes  prover- 
bial; and  the  mother,  if  not  loving  her  neighbor  as  her- 
self, at  least  loves  her  infants  as  herself,  and  so  seems  to 
have  almost  begun  to  be  a  Christian.  Her  love  is  very 
limited,  however,  and  only  lasts  a  month,  after  which 
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her  moral  law  is  suspended  till  another  season.  But  the 
mammalian  structure  carries  that  union  further, — ^unites 
mother  and  infant  much  more  closely  and  longer.  At 
length  the  delicate  human  body  and  brain  so  prolong  the 
helpless  infancy  that  the  tmion  has  to  last  for  years,  and 
thus  becomes  a  habit  to  last  through  life.  The  family 
becomes  permanent,  and  its  affection  fixed.  Its  perma- 
nence also  extends  the  union, — ^holds  together  parents 
and  children  and  children's  children,  in  a  widening  circle 
of  kinsmen.  .  So  we  reach  one  of  those  clans,  gens,  or 
little  tribes,  in  which  society  seems  to  have  everywhere 
started.  This  cosmic  principle  of  union,  working  from 
atom  upward,  has  at  length  unfolded  its  higher  mean- 
ing, and  brought,  not  merely  a  utilitarian  society  of  ani- 
mals, but  a  human  brotherhood  inspired  with  sym- 
pathy. 

This  little  clan  often  shows  that  brotherhood  perfect 
between  its  own  members,  however  cruel  to  others ;  and 
Boyle  says  that  even  the  Dyaks,  so  famed  for  ferocity  and 
murders,  were  yet  among  themselves  **  humane  to  a  de- 
gree that  might  well  shame"  us.  Some  refuse  to  believe 
this  of  savages,  especially  of  heathen.  But  why?  Why 
think  affection  impossible  among  barbarians,  when  it 
abounds  among  birds?  Why  think  self-sacrifice  impossi- 
ble among  the  heathen,  when  it  is  the  law  of  every  ant- 
hill ?  Why  think  pagans  cannot  keep  the  ten  command- 
ments, when  the  mere  moon  keeps  every  one  of  them 
except  that  of  the  Sabbath  ?  Kindness  comes  by  nature 
and  even  by  necessity,  for  the  tribe  cannot  hold  together 
without  it.  It  is  still  confined  to  the  tribe,  however,  and 
perhaps  fiercely  hostile  to  outsiders, — only  the  narrow 
harmony  of  a  hornet's  nest. 

But  our  principle  works  on  through  history  to  extend 
the  harmony.  It  imites  little  tribes  in  larger,  and  these 
in  larger  stiU,  until  a  nation  is  formed.  The  nation  keeps 
new  peace  within,  and  cultivates  the  juster  ideals  seen 
in  ancient  literature.  Plato  wrote,  **May  I,  being  of 
sound  mind,  do  to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should 
do  to  me";  and  already  the  sentiment  was  familiar  from 
Athens  to  the  end  of  Asia.  This  brotherhood,  however, 
was  only  national.  Even  the  comparatively  humane 
Greeks  did  not  try  to  be  to  foreigners ;  and  Plato,  in  giving 
that  Golden  Rule,  did  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
to  be  practised  toward  barbarians. 

But  the  principle  worked  on,  joining  natioiis  in  larger 
union  and  extending  the  humanity.     In  the  West  this  ex- 
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tension  came  through  the  Roman  rule,  uniting  peoples 
from  the  British  Isles  to  the  Euphrates,  and  giving  to 
ethics  a  cosmopolitan  tone.  In  the  century  before  Christ, 
Cicero  and  the  Stoics  preached  universal  brotherhood; 
and  Varro,  in  giving  that  Golden  Rule,  no  longer  left  it 
local,  but  said  it  should  embrace  all  the  nations  of  man- 
kind. In  the  time  of  the  apostles  the  pagan  Lucan  pre- 
dicted that  the  world  would  soon  cast  aside  its  weapons, 
and  all  nations  learn  to  love;  and  in  fact  there  was  for 
two  centuries  such  a  world-peace  as  earth  never  saw  be- 
fore or  since.  The  Romans,  however,  were  not  the  people 
to  perfect  that  union.  They  had  brought  it  through  vast 
wars,  and  still  kept  class  divisions  and  cruel  wrongs  that 
made  the  Stoics*  precepts  a  mockery. 

But  now  came  from  the  nation  of  Israel  a  movement 
to  ftuther  that  brotherhood,  and,  still  more  important, 
to  identify  it  at  last  with  religion.  That  nation  itself 
well  illustrates  this  law  of  ethical  growth.  It  had  started 
in  little  tribes,  fairly  united  within,  but  fighting  each 
other,  and  once  nearly  exterminating  Benjamin.  These 
tribes  had  at  length  united,  reached  a  larger  justice,  and 
learned  the  Decalogue.  The  justice,  however,  had  been 
only  national;  and  even  eminent  saints  in  Israel  denied 
the  Decalogue  in  dealing  with  other  peoples,  burned  town 
after  town  in  the  very  name  of  the  Lord,  and  **  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  breathed."  Of  course,  we  need  not 
believe  it  was  really  so  bad  as  this,  and  the  Bible  often 
shows  these  annihilated  towns  and  tribes  reappearing 
right  afterward,  active  as  ever;  but  the  stories  show  no 
less  the  low  ideals  of  the  authors,  in  both  morals  and  re- 
ligion. These  ideals,  however,  continued  to  rise,  until 
the  great  prophets  of* the  eighth  century  B.C.  not  only 
plead  passionately  for  brotherhood  within  the  nation,  but 
predicted  the  union  of  nations,  when  swords  should  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  the  world  learn  war  no 
more. 

But — ^most  important  of  all — this  brotherhood  was 
made  the  essence  of  religion.  It  was  taught  that  the 
Lord  cared  little  for  their  ceremonies  and  prayers,  wanted 
no  more  blood  of  animals  or  men,  but  only  that  they 
should  **do  justly  and  love  mercy."  This  teaching, 
though  of  course  tmheeded,  continued  among  the  best 
Jews,  Rabbi  Hillel,  in  giving  the  Golden  Rule,  called 
it  "the  substance  of  the  law";  and  Jesus  called  it  both 
**the  law  and  the  prophets."  Even  Jesus'  Beatitudes  are 
all  only  ethical,  and  do  not  hint  that  religion  is  anything 
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more.  They  give  the  highest  blessings  to  those  who 
** hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  to  **the  meek" 
and  **the  merciful";  or,  if  God  is  mentioned,  it  is  *'the 
pwre  in  heart"  who  shall  see  him,  the  *' peace-makers" 
who  shall  be  called  his  "sons."  It  is  the  simple  religion 
of  righteousness  and  brotherhood,  and  does  not  ask  any- 
thing else.  Jesus  himself,  according  to  the  record,  neg- 
lected the  fasts,  baptisms,  established  ceremonies;  broke 
the  Sabbath;  quoted  sacred  Scripture  expressly  to  deny 
it,  and  denied  whole  pages  of  it  by  his  precepts  of  love; 
even  ordered  people  to  withdraw  their  prayers  from  the 
church  to  the  closet,  and  not  even  there  to  use  **vain 
repetitions"  or  *'much  speaking,"  since,  he  said,  they 
would  get  their  sins  forgiven  by  forgiving,  and  by  no 
other  way.  Brotherly  love  was  tiie  only  religion.  Apos- 
tles taught  the  same;  and  one  expressly  declared  that 
** every  one  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God,"  for  "God 
is  love,"  and,  *4f  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in 
us."  Love  was  itself  God  and  his  only  religion.  This 
teaching  continued;  and  Saint  Jerome  tells  how  John, 
when  an  old  man,  kept  repeating  to  the  assembly,  "Love 
one  another";  and,  when  asked  why  he  said  no  more,  re- 
plied that  no  more  was  needed.  Such  was  the  truth 
which  early  Christianity  taught,  with  promise  of  per- 
fecting the  union  that  the  Roman  Empire  had  brought. 

But  the  promise  was  delayed.  That  empire  went  to 
pieces,  from  barbarians  without  and  corruptions  within. 
Even  before  it  fell,  Christianity  fell  worse, — ^fell  fr6m 
those  high  ideals  of  brotherhood  to  things  that  destroy 
them.  It  separated  into  sects  quarreling  over  theological 
questions.  It  again  exalted  formal  observances  until 
they  seemed  more  essential  than  innocence  itself, — ^until 
the  baptism  which  Paul  once  thanked  God  he  had  prac- 
tised so  little  was  thought  more  important  than  purity, 
and  ceremonies  to  atone  for  sins  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  to  commit  no  sin  at  all.  Such  opinions  prevailed 
for  centiu*ies;  and  Jesus'  religion  of  brotherhood  was  so 
buried  that  his  professed  followers  often  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

Yet  all  the  time  Christianity  had  its  uniting  influence. 
Whatever  the  crimes  of  the  Church,  it  still  taught  brother- 
hood. Amid  aU  the  divisions  of  the  falling  empire  and 
the  feudal  system  the  Christian  name  and  organization 
kept  alive  the  sense  of  union.  The  very  Crusades  helped 
to  tmite  Europe,  and  even  the  war  system  which  followed 
them  helped  to  gather  conquered  peoples  into  great  na- 
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tions  again.  But  the  union  has  been  furthered  more  by 
the  secular  forces  than  revived  with  the  Renaissance. 
The  arts  undermined  intolerance.  Increasing  commerce 
again  linked  the  nations,  and  economics  slowly  learned 
that  the  interests  of  each  were  the  interests  of  all.  Science 
made  bigotry  seem  absurd,  and  even  the  agnostic  spirit 
exposed  the  folly  of  quarrelling  over  questions  about 
which  neither  side  knew  anything.  Industry,  trade, 
travel,  intercourse  of  every  kind,  have  been  uniting  the 
world  as  never  before;  and,  with  this,  sympathy  has 
widened  until  men  send  their  tears  and  treasures  to  suffer- 
ing heathen  cities  which  they  once  thought  it  sacred  duty 
to  sack.  The  very  laws  of  the  world  are  all  working  for 
the  true  Christianity  and  the  final  imion  of  mankind. 

Not  indeed  that  we  are  near  it  yet.  The  nations  still 
try  to  out-trick  each  other  in  trade.  They  are  still  mili- 
tant; and  a  recent  historian  reminds  us  that  the  "civilized 
Christian  nations'*  now  occupying  the  old  Roman  territory, 
though  no  longer  fearing  outside  barbarians,  yet  keep  **im- 
der  arms  ten  or  twelve  times  the  forces"  of  the  pagan  em- 
perors. Navies  are  far  more  costly  and  deadly  than  ever, 
and  eminent  Christians  are  eager  to  increase  them.  Wars 
themselves  continue,  and  not  even  the  most  secretive 
management  can  conceal  their  savagery.  Within  each 
nation,  rich  and  poor  remain ;  and  Dives,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  hell,  has  become  a  ruler  in  the  Church,  where  even 
the  preacher  finds  no  difficulty  in  putting  the  camel 
through  the  needle's  eye.  Nor  is  Lazarus  so  peaceful  as 
of  old.  He  is  ready  to  mob,  not  only  Dives,  but  every 
other  Lazarus  who  will  not  join  his  strike  to  cut  off  the 
country's  needed  coal  or  something.  For  the  spirit  of 
violence  spreads  from  the  battlefield  water-cure  to  the 
streets,  and  the  same  men  who  melt  with  sjrmpathy  for 
suffering  around  the  world  may  find  the  greatest  ddight 
in  burning  a  negro  in  the  next  block.  We  are  sometimes 
forced  to  feel  that  our  civilization  is  but  a  film,  with  the 
old  savagery  still  seething  beneath  it. 

But  we  must  not  over-emphasize  these  things.  The 
bad  gets  all  attention,  while  the  great  current  of  good 
goes  on  unheeded,  just  because  it  is  so  great  and  common. 
The  bad  may  be  even  a  sign  of  better ;  and  part  of  the  very 
violence  in  labor  circles,  and  of  the  public  sympathy  with 
it,  is  the  brute  cry  for  justice,  getting  heard  at  last.  Even 
amid  the  violence  there  is  more  movement  than  ever  be- 
fore for  arbitration,  in  both  industry  and  war.  Even  the 
wars  are  no  longer  between  great  nations,  but  have  simk 
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into  expeditions  of  some  powerful  people  to  conquer  some 
feeble  one ;  and  even  these  inglorious  conquests  have  be- 
come so  costly  that  M.  Bloch  pronounces  real  war  already 
impossible.  The  world  will  yet  cease  to  waste  most  of 
its  wealth  for  wars  that  cannot  come,  and  for  ends  that 
can  come  with  no  cost  at  all,  by  the  mere  agreement  of 
nations  and  their  consent  to  a  little  of  the  Christianity 
which  they  preach.  Oh,  Christ  will  yet  conquer  Christen- 
dom ;  and  that  divine  principle  which  we  have  been  tracing 
will  work  on  till  it  unites  all  nations  and  all  men  in  them. 
It  will  not  consolidate  society  in  any  spiritless  commu- 
nism like  a  sponge,  or  in  any  labor  union  which  denies 
liberty  both  to  outsiders  and  its  own  members;  for  in- 
dividual freedom  has  also  been  an  aim  in  Nature,  from 
rushing  worlds  to  roaming  bees  and  birds.  But  it  will 
combine  freedom  and  fraternity, — "liberty  and  union, 
one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever." 

Perhaps  I  should  say,  in  closing,  that  this  uniting  prin- 
ciple is  especially  near  to  Unitarians.  It  is  graven  in  our 
very  name.  It  is  graven  in  our  history,  and  an  eminent 
representative  said  the  one  thing  he  worked  for  was  "the 
sense  of  universal  unity  and  brotherhood."  It  was  es- 
pecially emphasized  by  Channing,  who  said,  "we  must 
shun  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  as  from  hell,"  and  who 
urged  fraternity,  not  only  within,  but  between  nations, 
opposing  both  their  wars  and  their  commercial  strifes 
with  his  strongest  utterances.  Channing  also  made  fra- 
ternity a  religion,  and  said.  "The  love  of  God  is  but  an- 
other name  for  the  love  of  essential  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice." Emerson,  too,  said,  "The  progress  of  religion  is 
steadily  to  its  identification  with  morals" ;  the  moral  senti- 
ment "is  the  essence  of  all  religion" ;  "if  a  man  is  at  heart 
just,  then  in  so  far  he  is  God :  the  immortality  of  God,  the 
majesty  of  God,  do  enter  into  that  man  with  justice." 
These  words  seemed  profane;  but  they  are  almost  the 
same  words  which  that  apostle  wrote, — "God  is  love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him."  It  is  amusing  when  people  charge  that  we  preach 
no  religion,  but  only  ethics.  Only  ethics, — only  brother- 
hood,— only  love, — that  is,  according  to  the  apostle,  only 
God !  I  supposed  this  was  enough,  and  that  God  was  the 
very  thing  religion  sought. 

So  I  called  my  subject  "The  Cosmic  Roots,"  not  of 
love,  but  "of  religion."  They  are  religious, — not  only 
prophesying  the  brotherhood  of  men,  but  proving  the 
eternal  omnipresence  of  God.     Their  divine  work  reaches 
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undivided  from  the  primal  nebtila  to  now.  The  great 
Kant  adored  two  wonders, — the  stars  above  and  the 
moral  law  within ;  but  the  two  wonders  are  one,  and  all  the 
more  wonderful  because  one.  The  moral  law  within  is 
the  higher  music  of  the  same  law  which  *'the  morning 
stars  sang  together,"  and  have  been  singing  ever  since. 
It  is  sung  ever  more  clearly  through  creation, — ^from  solar 
systems  up  to  human  society,  from  nebular  mists  up  to 
minds  that  outshine  the  stars,  and  souls  and  sentiments 
that  hope  to  outlast  the  stars.  It  has  brought  love: 
rather,  it  is  love,  and  has  been  love  from  the  first.  Its 
lesson  is  to  work  for  love  on  earth,  and  trust  the  love 
Eternal. 


^Ifeetonary  Hddreesed. 


Address  of  Rev.  H.  C.  McDottgaU. 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  religion.  Old  denominational  lines  are  being 
utterly  swept  away.  At  the  present  moment  every 
church  in  Christendom  is  being  called  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  to  show  cause  why  it  should  exist  at  all  as  an 
independent  organization.  What  reason  is  there,  then, 
why  the  Unitarian  Church  should  assert  for  itself  a  field 
for  its  mission  work? 

Failing  church  attendance,  now  so  much  lamented 
on  all  sides  among  all  denominations,  means  one  of  two 
things:  either  religion  is  ceasing  to  hold  the  convictions 
of  men  or  the  chtux^hes  are  not  presenting  the  kind  of 
religion  which  is  fitted  for  the  age  in  which  we  live.  I 
believe  the  latter  is  the  true  reason,  and  that  the  remedy 
for  the  present  apathy  is  for  the  churches  to  get  into 
line  with  the  advancing  thought  of  the  age,  so  far  as  that 
thought  is  reverent  and  sane. 

Modem  science  has  taught  us  unmistakably  that  to-day 
is  the  natural  product  of  growth  from  yesterday,  and 
that  nothing  comes  into  existence  except  by  that  law 
of  growth.  Whatever  religion  or  church  has  come  into 
being,  then,  has  come  by  that  same  law  of  growth,  and 
has  had  some  right  to  be.  There  might  have  been  some- 
thing better;  but,  in  default  of  that  better,  then  the 
other  had  a  right  to  the  place  it  held.  But,  though 
nothing  can  come  into  existence  without  some  right  to 
be,  yet  many  things  remain  in  existence  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  of  much  value.  This  is  true  of  the 
forms  of  animal  life,  of  government,  of  social  customs, 
of  religion.  So  long  as  conditions  do  not  compel  a  change, 
the  old  form  lives  on.  But  the  progress  of  all  life  depends 
upon  the  introduction  of  variations;  for  some  of  those 
variations  will  prove  superior,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
old.  Thus  religions  may  perish,  but  religion  remains. 
But,  where  nothing  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  environ- 
ment, there  is  a  case  of  arrested  development.    Tlius 
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the  civilizations  of  China,  and  of  the  East  generally, 
have  long  outlived  their  day  of  usefulness,  because  their 
environment  has  remained  tmdisturbed;  while  Japan, 
once  roused  from  her  sleep,  produces  new  and  vital  forms 
of  Eastern  civilization,  and  goes  forward  to  new  life. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  life  of  every  religion. 
No  form  of  religion  can  remain  imstirred  by  new  life, 
new  thought,  without  becoming  fossilized.  It  must 
receive  the  touch  of  some  new  elements  and  bring  forth 
new  forms,  some  of  which  will  prove  more  vital,  more 
wholesome,  more  progressive,  and  better  fitted  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  produced. 
Of  such  a  fertilizing  character  was  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation, such  the  Unitarian  controversy  of  a  centiuy 
ago.  For  the  continued  life  of  religion,  they  were  as 
necessary  as  the  sunlight  is  for  the  plant.  Orthodoxy 
of  every  kind  tends  to  look  wholly  into  the  past  for  its 
authority.  -"It  is  written"  is  its  pledge  of  sanctity. 
But  religion  cannot  live  on  in  its  swaddling-clothes 
any  more  than  can  the  vigorous,  growing  boy.  The 
edict  of  God  to  all  the  world  is,  *'Grow,  or  die";  and 
religion  cannot  escape  it.  But,  because  nature  will  per- 
mit a  vacuum,  the  dead  often  remains  unburied,  waiting 
for  something  living  to  take  its  place. 

Now  let  us  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  test  to  our  own 
faith,  and  see  if  the  Unitarian  Church  belongs  in  the 
rubbish  heap  which  is  to  be  swept  aside  or  if  it  has  life 
elements  that  will  promote  farther  growth  and  progress. 
When  the  Unitarian  movement  came  to  stir  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  old  orthodoxy,  the  religious  world  sorely 
needed  just  such  a  stirring  of  the  pool,  that  there  might 
come  into  being  a  broader  faith  than  either  the  old  ortho- 
doxy or  the  old  Unitarianism,  fitted  for  the  needs  of  a 
growing  world.  And  nothing  short  of  the  vigorous  and 
stinging  blows  of  our  sturdy  fighters,  which  roused  such 
bitter  enmity  among  their  adversaries,  would  have  brought 
about  the  needed  result.  And  their  opponents,  fighting 
bitterly  all  the  time,  slowly,  but  surely,  accepted  the 
new  facts,  so  that  he  is  a  rare  conservative  indeed  to-day 
who  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  Unitarian  contro- 
versy of  a  century  ago  was  a  necessary  step  in  religious 
progress.  And  now  there  is  no  reason  why  we,  too, 
should  not  admit,  what  our  fathers  in  the  smoke  of  the 
battle  could  not  see,  that  the  old  orthodoxy  had,  in  its 
day,  also  its  right  to  be,  was  indeed  a  necessary  step 
in  the  religious  progress  of  the  world.     It  had  fed  the 
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religious  hunger  of  men :  it  had  led  the  way,  though  it 
did  not  know  it,  up  to  the  broader  thought  which  indeed 
could  never  have  taken  root,  had  not  the  soil  been  made 
ready  by  that  same  rigid  orthodoxy  at  which  we  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  cast  stones.  Let  us  give  the 
orthodoxy,  against  which  the  early  Unitarians  fought 
and  had  to  fight,  credit  for  the  noble  work  which  it  did 
in  the  day  when  it  fitted  the  age  and  for  the  splendid 
men  which  its  solid  glaciers  ground  and  polished.  But, 
so  long  as  men  are  finite,  the  religious  faith  of  one  age 
will  never  fit  the  mind  of  the  next;  and,  just  because  of 
that  fact,  there  are  some  distressing  misfits  in  the  churches 
of  to-day.  To  begin  our  criticism,  where  it  ought  to 
begin,  at  Ijome,  there  are  many  in  the  Unitarian  churches 
who  have  not  yet  discovered  that  the  day  of  a  negative 
and  belligerent  faith  is  past,  that  the  day  of  controversy 
is  over,  that  the  day  of  leadership  has  come.  These  are 
going  on  in  the  old  way,  fighting  the  ghost  of  a  dead  past 
with  the  weapons  of  an  age  that  is  gone.  Churches  so 
doing  are  dying,  and  they  deserve  to  die.  There  is  no  place 
in  this  modem  world  for  them.  What  the  conditions 
of  life  require  of  churches  to-day  is  not  controversy, 
but  leadership.  We  must  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  Unless  we  can  find  our  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
builders  and  the  leaders  of  constructive  thought,  there 
is  no  place  for  us  in  the  religious  world  of  to-day.  There 
is  no  need  in  this  day  of  the  destroyer  of  the  old  religious 
thought.  It  is  being  put  aside  a  good  deal  faster  than 
the  new  is  being  made  ready  to  take  its  place.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  need  as 
now  for  a  church  with  the  zeal  and  the  fire  of  the  prophets 
of  old  to  proclaim  God's  living  word  in  daily  human 
life,  in  human  business,  in  human  history,  in  govern- 
ment, in  science,  in  education,  in  society;  to  show  that 
the  world  did  not  get  away  from  God,  when  it  fotmd 
out  some  of  the  mistakes  of  Moses;  to  declare  that  God 
has  written  his  word  of  law  upon  millions  of  tables  of 
stone  and  upon  millions  of  other  tables,  and  will  never 
cease  to  write  his  sacred  message  so  long  as  there  are 
eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel;  to  show  that  in  the  vast 
and  orderly  procession  of  the  universe  and  in  the  onward 
march  of  human  events  we  may  see  the  steady  progress 
of  an  eternal  righteousness  as  no  prophet  of  old  could 
possibly  have  seen  it,  and  therefore  this  age,  under  sane 
and  healthy  leadership,  ought  to  be,  beyond  all  other 
ages  of  the  world,  the  age  of  faith.     Here  lies  the  new 
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mission  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  old  fight  is  com- 
pletely over.  The  old  questions  of  dispute  may  be  laid 
wholly  aside.  The  world  is  thoroughly  tired  of  them. 
But  it  is  becoming  tired,  too,  of  lack  of  faith.  It  is 
sincerely  desirous,  I  am  persuaded,  of  leaders  who  can 
show  it  how  to  find  faith  in  the  eternal  order,  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  everlasting  right,  faith  in  the  divine 
sonship  of  man. 

But  on  the  surface  and  for  the  moment  the  world  seems 
completely  carried  away  with  the  new  and  fascinating 
interest  that  has  been  developed  in  this  world  itself  and 
life  upon  it.  Man  has  just  rediscovered  himself  and 
the  world  he  lives  in,  and  he  has  found  them  absorbingly 
interesting.  He  has  found  this  old  earth,  Qver  which 
he  had  trodden  with  contemptuous  ignorance,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  uncounted  treasures  to  be  had  for  the 
taking;  and,  boy  that  he  is,  he  has  run  wild  in  his  eager- 
ness to  gather  Uiem.  He  can  scarcely  think  of  anytUng 
else  but  this  vast,  new,  and  imtrodden  field  for  enterprise, 
business,  and  discovery.  That  is  perfectly  natural  and 
right  in  its  way;  but  now  there  is  nothing  that  he  needs 
so  much  as  to  be  led,  through  his  very  knowledge  of 
these  things  themselves,  to  a  recognition  of  the  divine 
source  of  them  all.  He  needs  to  be  shown  that  this 
new  world  of  his  is  not,  as  he  has  been  told,  "a  fleeting 
show  for  man's  delusion  given,"  but  his  Father's  house, 
made  and  fitted  and  kept  for  the  children's  use,  and 
that  he  ought  to  receive  it  with  becoming  respect  and 
thankfulness.  Here  is  the  Unitarian  Church's  splendid 
field  for  mission  work,  forgetting  the  old  bitterness  and 
the  old  controversy,  for  not  a  fragment  of  that  old  fight 
is  to-day  worth  a  moment's  attention.  Yet  many  Uni- 
tarians are  still  poring  over  the  tatters  of  that  old  de- 
bate and  threshing  the  musty  straw  of  a  by-gone  har- 
vest, while  the  world  is  becoming  demoralized  for  lack 
of  leadership.  The  older  denominations  are  beginning 
slowly  to  enter  this  new  field,  and  here  and  there  are 
doing  splendid  service;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
timid  and  hesitating.  For  the  most  part  they  are  pot- 
tering with  questions  of  form  and  ritual.  They  are 
trjdng  to  amuse  the  people,  while  they  wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  which  will  show  them  the  way.  For 
the  most  part  the  churches  of  to-day  lack  the  trium- 
phant note  of  a  strong  faith,  the  assured  cry  of  **  Follow 
me!"  The  world  still  waits  for  the  faith  of  leadership. 
For  real  prophets  never  proclaim  simply  the  God  of  the 
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past.  They  have  the  living  message  of  the  living  God 
of  to-day,  and  the  prophetic  church  must  proclaim  God 
in  man  and  nature  now  and  here,  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  God  of  things  as  they  are.  The  church  that 
shall  assume  the  now  vacant  leadership  of  the  world  in 
religious  thought  must  speak  with  no  tmcertain  sound. 
The  "don't-know"  pulpits  are  all  full  now,  and  are  all 
failures.  The  churches  of  to-dav  lack  faith;  and  for 
want  of  it  they  trifle  with  the  mere  clothing  of  religion, 
while  they  wonder  that  men  do  not  heed  them. 

And  yet  never  did  the  divine  order  appear  in  such 
clear  light  as  now.  Never  was  God  so  manifest  in  the 
world  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see.  Science  has  made 
clear  as  daylight  how  man  has  struggled  upward  through 
all  the  religions  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  using 
them  as  stepping-stones  to  something  higher.  Through 
all  religions,  through  all  Bibles,  through  all  creeds,  God 
has  been  imparting  his  truth  to  man  as  fast  as  he  was 
capable  of  receiving  it.  Religion  has  been  one,  though 
forms  have  been  many.  Perfectness  has  been  impossi- 
ble, but  we  press  forward  toward  it.  The  scientific 
comparison  of  religion,  of  late  made  possible,  has  taught 
us  to  be  tolerant  of  every  step  which  man  has  foimd  it 
necessary  to  take  in  the  long  line  of  human  develop- 
ment, while  we  reverently  watch  for  the  unfolding  of 
each  new  bud  of  the  wonderful  plant  of  religion;  "for  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 

Now  all  this  is  being  vaguely  recognized  everywhere, 
but  almost  nowhere  is  it  being  preached  with  enthusi- 
asm as  God's  message  for  this  new  day  of  religion.  Here 
is  the  opportunity  of  the  Unitarian  Church, — the  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  in  the  new  religious  advance  for 
which  the  world  is  ready.  No  church  is  so  untram- 
melled by  tradition,  no  church  is  so  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  creed,  no  church  has  dealt  so  largely  with  truth  at  first 
hand.  But  this  is  no  time  for  criticism  of  others.  The 
churches  of  America  are  ready  for  this  new  gospel,  but 
they  lack  the  power  of  initiative.  They  are  hampered 
by  tradition  and  timidity.  They  lack  the  power  of  a 
great  faith. 

Is  the  Unitarian  Chiu-ch  ready  for  this  great  call?  Is 
it  ready  to  stop  all  controversy?  Is  it  ready  to  stop 
striving  after  mere  literary  prettiness?  Is  it  ready  to 
stop  preaching  "I  don't,"  and  sound  with  power  the 
grander  note,  **I  believe"?  Is  it  ready  to  be  so  filled 
with  the  great  faith  of  this  present  age  that  it  will  compel 
the  attention  of  the  world  ? 
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If  it  is,  then  I  believe  that  the  hour  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  has  struck;  for  the  world  is  tired  of  unrest.  The 
world  wants  faith.  It  sorely  needs  the  preaching  of 
the  living  faith  of  a  living  world,  a  religion  which  tells 
of  the  God  of  things  as  they  are, — God's  law  in  business, 
God's  law  in  social  life,  God's  law  in  national  policies. 
It  is  tired  of  the  mere  empty  clothes  of  religion :  it  wants 
the  living,  breathing  reality.  It  will  find  it  somewhere. 
Shall  it  find  it  in  the  Unitarian  Church?  That  is  the 
question  we  are  set  to  solve. 


Address  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore. 

About  a  year  ago  I  heard  one  of  our  Western  ministers 
sav  that  the  National  Conference  is  a  sort  of  biennial 
picnic,  of  no  use  to  anybody  but  to  amuse  those  who 
attend  it.  I  want  to  testify  that  I  have  found  it  far 
otherwise.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  inspiration  and 
the  uplift  that  I  have  found  throughout  these  meetings. 
It  is  a  joy  and  help  to  hear  again  our  honored  leaders, 
to  realize  their  power  of  thought  and  expression.  I  read 
a  good  deal  of  current  theology,  and  I  find  that  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  lacks  not  in  great  leaders  of  ethical 
and  religious  thought.  The  sceptre  has  not  yet  departed 
from  Israel.  And  what  joy  we  feel  who  come  so  far  to 
see,  to  hear  these  leaders,  ay,  to  be  taken  by  the  hand 
and  acknowledged  by  them  as  fellow-laborers  in  the  same 
great  vineyard!  Then,  too,  the  joy  of  meeting  friends, 
and,  again,  the  suggestiveness  of  these  meetings!  Why, 
I  am  like  the  man  whose  wife  said  of  him  that  he  was 
struck  with  so  many  new  ideas  that  his  brain  was  one  mass 
of  bruises.  [Laughter.]  I  shall  go  back  to  Wisconsin 
like  Elijah,  when  fed  by  the  ravens :  I  shall  go  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  in  the  strength  of  this  meeting.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

You  would  like  to  hear  something  of  the  missionary 
work  which  we  are  doing  in  the  Central  West.  I  must 
at  least  mention  the  name  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  once 
minister  at  Milwaukee,  afterward  our  Western  secretary, 
now  gone  to  his  reward.  I  must  pass  hastily  over  the 
labors  of  Robert  CoUyer  and  Brooke  Herford  and  Rev. 
J.  T.  Sunderland,  whose  influence  is  still  felt  throughout 
that  great  North-western  Territory,  and  come  immedi- 
ately to  the  work  of  one  man  in  Central  Wisconsin,  Rev. 
T.  Grafton  Owen.    Dear  old  man!    I  wish  vou  all  could 
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know  him, — one  of  the  quaintest,  oddest,  queerest  mortals 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  For  the  last  thirty-five 
years  he  has  been  going  through  the  central  parts  of  Wis- 
consin, building  up  a  church  at  Neillsville,  building  up 
a  chiu-ch  at  Arcadia,  and,  besides  that,  four  or  five  other 
preaching  stations  where  he  makes  himself  heard.  Now 
he  is  getting  old,  he  cannot  stand  the  strenuous  life  of 
the  minister  any  longer;  but  for  funerals  and  weddings 
he  is  always  on  hand,  and  he  is  loved  and  honored  through- 
out that  whole  section.  Young  people  have  gone  from 
his  chiu-ches  to  the  church  at  Madison,  to  Chicago,  to 
the  West,  and  to  the  East.  From  the  single  parish  at 
Arcadia,  he  told  me  that  over  forty  young  people  had 
gone  to  other  churches  in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 
Dear  old  Father  Owen!  But  he  does  not  feel  very  old, 
as  you  will  understand  when  I  tell  you  that  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  he  has  just  been  married  again. 

Then  I  must  speak  of  the  work, — though  I,  of  course, 
cannot  do  it  justice, — the  work  of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
a  perfect  steam-engine  of  a  man,  one  of  the  most  kindling 
personalities  with  whom  I  ever  came  in  contact.  He  has 
made  himself  felt  throughout  the  Central  West,  doing  our 
work,  and  doing  it  most  effectually  in  its  essential  spirit 
and  principles.  He  is  about  to  build  a  great  institutional 
church,  to  be  called  the  Lincoln  Centre,  and  to  cost  $ioo,- 
ooo;  and  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  great  beehive  of  indus- 
try and  class  work  and  study  and  all  that,  and  essen- 
tially, whatever  he  calls  it.  it  will  be  a  wellspring  of  Uni- 
tarianism. 

Then  there  is  Jasper  Douthit,  down  in  Southern  Illinois, 
a  most  remarkable  man.  There  in  a  grove  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  oak  and  sycamore  trees  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  he  has  held  what  he  calls  a  Chautauqua.  This 
summer  I  found  eight  or  nine  hundred  people  living  on 
the  ground/  through  the  season's  work.  On  certain  days 
there  would  be  three  thousand  people  gathered  there, 
meeting  in  the  tabernacle,  attending  the  classes,  going  to 
the  cooking  lessons,  and  so  on.  I  have  not  time  to  speak 
of  this  work  in  detail,  but  I  was  astonished  at  its  high 
and  efficient  character.  You  do  not  realize  what  this 
Chautauqua  means  in  the  Central  West, — that  it  is  a 
great  outdoor  university  where  all  classes  of  men  and 
women  come  and  for  the  time  being  go  to  school  to  the 
teachers  and  the  lecturers  and  the  preachers  who  come 
there  to  instruct  them,  and  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
speakers  on  the  platform  and  the  teachers  and  the  lect- 
urers were  Unitarians. 
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t  must  speak  a  word  concerning  the  church  at  Madison, 
though  I  am  the  minister  there.  That  church  was  founded 
by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Simmons  of  Minneapolis,  who  left  after 
about  a  year's  service;  and  then  came  Dr.  Crooker,  who 
built  broad  and  deep  upon  his  foundations.  Wherever 
I  go  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Wisconsin,  I  find 
young  men  who  were  made  Unitarians  when  Dr.  Crooker 
was  in  the  Madison  church,  and  they  were  going  to  the 
university,  to  the  law  school,  or  to  the  different  depart- 
ments. Now  we  have  in  Madison  a  university  with  more 
than  2,500  students.  It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  great 
opportunity.  I  have  about  one  hundred  names  of  avowed 
liberal  Unitarian  or  Universalist  students  whom  I  call 
upon,  who  come  to  church,  and  there  are  about  fifty  more 
who  come ;  that  is,  I  count  upon  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  as  my  student  constituency.  The  recently  elected 
president  of  the  imiversity  is  a  trustee  of  our  church. 

The  thing  I  take  the  most  comfort  in  is  that  last  year 
I  sent  one  student  to  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and 
this  fall  another  will  enter  that  same  school  to  study  for 
the  Unitarian  ministry.  Both  of  them  are  graduates  of 
the  university,  one  of  them  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  did  this  summer.  I 
said,  **Now,  boys,  we  must  do  something  this  summer." 
**Very  well."  One  of  them  went  up  to  Arcadia  and  the 
other  went  up  to  NeiUsville,  and  both  went  to  work. 
After  they  had  been  at  work  about  three  or  four  weeks, 
I  went  up  there,  and  we  held  a  series  of  conference  meet- 
ings in  Arcadia,  at  Merrilan  Junction,  and  at  NeiUsville 
and  at  Greenwood ;  and  we  had  a  good  series  of  meetings. 
In  both  cases  the  people  said,  "We  are  so  pleased  with 
these  young  men  that,  if  they  will  only  stay  now,  we 
will  be  glad  to  engage  them  to  preach  for  us  indefi- 
nitely." 

These  young  men  come  from  Lutheran  or  Presby- 
terian homes;  but,  when  they  have  entered  the  univer- 
sity, they  reach  the  stature  erf  men.  They  begin  to  ask 
questions,  they  begin  to  doubt;  and  to  meet  these  young 
men  just  there  is  one  of  the  richest  privileges  of  any 
minister's  life.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  old  fotmda- 
tions  of  the  moral  life  are  crumbling  away, — ^the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  scheme  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment, is  all  crumbling  away.  Where,  then,  are  the  ixx>ts 
of  moral  life  ?  And  to  meet  them  just  there  and  to  show 
them  that  the  roots  of  moral  life  are  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  there  can  be  no  escape  from  it, — ^that  is  a 
great  privilege  and  a  great  comfort. 
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Of  course  I  have  to  give  a  good  deal  of  my  time  to 
reaching  the  students.  I  try  in  many  wa3rs  to  do  tiiis. 
I  said  to  my  trustees,  "This  church  must  be  opened  on 
Sunday  evening."  They  said:  **We  have  never  done  it: 
you  can't  do  it.  People  won't  come  to  church."  **Very 
well,"  I  said.  **We  will  try  it  this  year."  So  we  intro- 
duced a  system  of  young  people's  meetings  to  meet  on 
Sunday  evening.  Aiid  I  have  never  attended  more  gen- 
uine and  inspiring  religious  meetings  in  my  life  than  those 
conducted  by  those  young  men  and  women  who  were 
asking  themselves,  ''What  is  religion,  and  what  does  it 
mean  for  me?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  effective  agent  for  our 
missionary  work  is  a  Unitarian  church,  and  I  have  set 
myself  ddibemtdy  this  problem.  This  one  thmg  I  do: 
God  helping  me,  this  Unitarian  church  shall  be  made 
just  as  strong  numerically,  financially,  and  every  other 
way  as  it  is  within  my  power  to  make  it.  I  should  feel 
that  I  was  a  traitor  to  my  high  calling,  were  I  diverted 
into  any  other  line  of  work  and  saw  my  church  suffering, 
the  people  dropping  away,  and  the  Stmday-school  dwin- 
dling. It  is  my  business  to  see  that  that  diurch  is  made 
just  as  great  an  influence  for  the  dissemination  of  our 
gospel  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  make  it,  and  the  church 
as  an  organization  is  the  most  effective  missionary  agent 
we  can  possibly  have. 

A  great  desd  has  been  said  at  these  meetings  of  the 
inspirational  power  and  the  great  fimction  which  the 
clergjrman  occupies  in  the  life  of  civilized  society.  I  be- 
lieve it,  every  word;  and  from  that  I  take  the  inspiration 
of  my  life.  Not  long  ago  I  was  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  great  Mississippi,  and  I  thought  how  that  mighty 
stream  begins  in  that  small  lake  in  Northern  Mixmesota, 
and  how  a  thousand  rills  and  rivulets  combine  and  swell 
to  form  that  mighty  current  which  irrigates  a  thousand 
miles  of  earth  and  bears  upon  its  bosom  a  thousand  crafts 
of  commerce  and  of  traffic.  And  I  thought  of  the  thou- 
sands of  consecrated  men  who  arise  morning  by  morning 
to  take  up  the  task  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  thought 
of  how  Uiey  give  their  days  and  their  nights  to  the 
study  of  truth  and  to  the  impartation  of  that  truth  to 
the  life  of  society.  The  contribution  which  each  one 
gives  is  tiny  enough;  but,  when  it  is  combined,  it 
forms  that  mighty  current  of  influence  which  irrigates 
all  true  philanthropy,  and  which  bears  upon  its  bosom 
the  ethical  and  the  spiritual  commerce  of  a  nation. 
[Applause.] 
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Address  of  Rev.  Fred  V.  Hawley 

I  often  find  it  difficult  to  speak  in  these  great  gather- 
ings of  Unitarians,  because  of  the  welling  emotions  in 
my  soul.  It  comes  to  me  to-night,  while  we  are  con- 
sidering missionary  work,  that,  if  any  of  you  are  ever 
inclined  to  get  discouraged  about  the  cause  of  Unitarian- 
ism  or  its  splendid  missionary  power,  you  have  only  to 
count  up  carefully  the  great  number  of  apostles  in  your 
ranks  to-day,  who  have  come  to  you  as  I  did,  after  my 
old  ecclesiastical  mother  was  dead  to  me  and  I  stood 
quite  alone  in  the  world.  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can 
express  the  comfort,  the  help,  the  peace,  and  the  inspira- 
tion which  you,  as  my  foster  mother,  haver  never  ceased 
to  give. 

It  means  much  to  have  anywhere  in  the  world  a  church 
over  whose  door  no  dogmatic  test  is  written,  to  ward  off 
an  honest  thinker  or  an  earnest  seeker.  When  you  are 
inelined  to  get  discouraged,  think  of  the  great  unclassified 
members  of  the  human  family,  who  have  perhaps  never 
found  it  possible  to  squeeze  themselves  thfough  the  nar- 
row doors  of  Orthodoxy,  and  who,  but  for  you  and  your- 
Christian  hospitality,  would  still  be  unassociated.  It  is 
a  commonly  accepted  theory  that  rehgion  is  a  something 
which  cannot  express  itself  without  a  church,  a  society, 
and  a  meeting-house.  The  old  law  of  competition  is  at 
work  still,  even  in  religion,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of 
what  we  have  learned  about  co-operation  and  helpful- 
ness. When  the  Unitarians  want  to  build  a  chiu-ch 
in  a  certain  locality,  they  often  import  money  for  the 
purpose  from  Boston  and  New  York.  Why?  Because 
there  must  be  a  structure  that  will  enable  the  people  to 
compete  successfully  with  their  orthodox  brethren.  While 
I  believe  in  the  spirit  that  sends  money,  that  does  not 
live  for  self  but  lives  for  others,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
that  perhaps  for  those  who  receive  it,  it  was  all  a  blunder, 
for  this  reason:  I  find  quite  often  preaching  in  such  a 
church  as  that  a  man  listless  and  indiflFerent,  minister- 
ing to  a  congregation  which  never  had  enthusiasm  enough 
to  produce  such  a  structure,  and  which  rejoices  in  it 
chiefly  because  it  was  the  first  stone  church  to  be  erected 
in  the  city  and  is  a  neat  bit  of  architecture.  I  wonder, 
sometimes,  if  we  could  not  be  more  religious, — much  as 
I  believe  in  all  the  powers  of  art  and  song,  in  color  and 
sound,  in  having  all  the  beautiful  associations  we  possibly 
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can,  when  we  get  them  through  our  own  honest  efforts, — 
I  still  wonder  if  we  would  not  develop  a  bit  more  sturdy 
character  if  we  were  content  to  worship  in  four  square 
walls  covered  with  a  flat  tin  roof,  which  represented  our 
own  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  or  else  confine  our  de- 
votions to  the  summer-time,  when  we  could  stand  under 
the  open  sky  and  be  real. 

This  is  a  serious  question  often  in  my  mind.  I  fear, 
sometimes,^  that  we  are  trying  to  build  churches  and 
maintain  services,  or  keep  some  organization  from  going 
to  pieces  or  some  piece  of  property  from  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  denomination,  rather  than  taking  the 
easy  and  natural  way  of  just  ministering  to  our  fellows 
with  soul  sympathy  in  things  spiritual,  and  helping  to 
lift  the  burdens  that  are  cutting  into  many  an  aching 
shoulder. 

What  drew  me  to  the  Unitarian  denomination  was  not 
the  fact  that  it  had  fine  churches  or  big  literary  men  or 
much  money.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  had  any  money 
or  not,  and  I  did  not  care.  What  I  wanted  was  folks. 
I  wanted  sympathy,  I  wanted  fellowship;  and,  when  I 
found  that,  the  question  was  settled.  I  was  willing  to 
help  make  a  little  money  if  I  could  for  such  a  people  as 
that, — ^yes,  to  help  to  do  almost  anything.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure,  in  coming  to  this  Conference,  of  stopping 
on  the  way  to  attend  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
that  old  Dutch  Reformed  Unitarian  Church  in  olden  Bar- 
neveld,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  or  Trenton,  N.Y.  What 
a  happy  time  we  had  there,  calling  up  sweet  memories; 
and  how  the  little  edifice  was  crowded  with  people  who 
came  in  there — why?  Because  they  could  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect,  as  they  listened  with  tear-moistened  eyes  to 
the  rehearsal  of  the  virtues  of  certain  people  who,  more 
than  a  himdred  years  ago,  before  that  little  meeting- 
house or  church  organization  had  even  been  dreamed  of, 
had  always  a  smiling  face,  a  welcome,  and  a  cheery  **Good 
morning!"  for  those  they  met.  When  there  was  trouble 
in  the  home,  or  when  in  those  pioneer  days  the  winter 
brought  sickness  or  destitution,  the  builders  of  that 
churdi  were  found,  day  after  day,  ministering  to  their 
neighbors  who  were  in  need.  Such  facts  were  really  the 
inspiration  of  all  that  anniversary  service.  I  know  the 
house  itself  now  is  dear,  and  they  would  not  like  to  see 
the  organization  ever  disbanded  or  lost:  So  it  is  true 
that  the  very  bodies  of  our  loved  ones  are  dear;  but  it  is, 
after  all,  the  soul  that  makes  them  so.     Send  into  a  com- 
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mtinity  a  man  who  can  really  minister  to  the  soul,  who 
goes  about  among  his  fellows,  whether  in  a  church  or 
not,  interpreting  1&,  and,  when  he  wants  a  house  in  which 
to  speak,  the  people  will  build  it  for  him,  and  the  work 
will  be  a  joy. 

We  say  the  yoimg  man  must  be  prepared  for  the  min- 
istry. And  so  we  endow  the  school  and  grind  the  long 
curriculum,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  But» 
when  we  have  shaped  and  rubbed  him  to  Uie  proper  form 
and  polish,  he  stands  sometimes  with  quite  a  company, 
some  of  them  much  older  than  himself,  all  hunting  for 
a  place  and  asking  for  a  chance.  When  he  complains 
that  he  has  never  had  a  hearing,  the  blame  falls  on  the 
missionary  society  which  has  failed  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  let  him  be  heard.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  I 
cannot  but  recall,  in  the  old  history,  that  story  of  the 
young  man  who,  wishing  to  consecrate  himself  to  the 
work  of  a  teacher,  went  through  the  formula,  went  even 
to  the  river  and  was  baptized;  then,  without  waiting, 
apparently,  to  be  sent  out  or  housed  or  called,  betook 
himself  to  a  seaport  town,  one  of  the  busiest  marts  of 
trade  in  his  time,  and  there,  on  the  seashore,  among  the 
fishermen,  along  the  streets,  anywhere,  began  to  taSk  to 
people  about  life  and  the  things  of  the  spirit.  He  gath- 
ered a  great  company  about  him.  And  when,  later  on, 
his  companions,  observing  his  success  and  seeing  roseate 
visions  for  the  future,  one  day  got  into  a  quarrd  about 
which  one  should  have  the  '*best  chance,"  you  remember 
he  replied  practically,  "Chances  here  there  are  none 
except  the  diance  to  serve,  which  any  man  can  find," 
and  ''I  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  myself  to  you."  Love  will  always  find  a  way 
to  express  itself. 

Speaking  of  that  great  character,  you  all  naturally  re- 
call the  story  of  the  little  home  among  the  Judsean  hills, 
where  the  great  teacher  was  wont  to  resort  when  worn 
and  wearied  with  his  work.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether, 
during  the  last  awful  week,  when  he  was  contending  daily 
with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  saw, 
doubtless,  gathering  black,  the  cloud  that  would  soon 
break  in  fury  upon  his  head, — I  wonder  whether  he  could 
have  gone  through  it  all  as  he  did  if  it  had  not  been  possi- 
ble for  him  to  tramp  every  evening  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives  into  that  Bethany  home.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you 
remember  that  one  day  they  were  having  a  dinner  there, 
and  many  companions  and  friends  were  present.    Among 
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the  number  was  a  woman  who  had  seen  and  heard  the 
great  teacher  in  public  and  in  private.  He  had  doubt- 
less redeemed  her  from  the  torpidity  of  a  mere  bodily 
existence,  had  extended  the  horizon  of  her  vision  and 
lifted  her  soul  out  of  her  old  associations ;  and  there  was 
a  great  gratitude  welling  in  her  heart  which  she  must 
somehow  express.  But  she  was  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
in  society,  and  in  a  society  that  was  even  more  strenuous 
in  its  demands  than  that  in  which  you  and  I  must  move 
to-day.  She  could  not  pour  out  her  soul  to  him  in  burn- 
ing words:  that  would  not  do.  But  there  was  one  thing 
she  could  do  there  in  the  presence  of  them  all ;  that  was,  to 
bestow  upon  him  some  token  of  personal  regard  and  grati- 
tude. So  she  unstopped  the  vase,  and  poured  the  precious 
ointment  on  his  head.  Just  as  clouds  that  hang  in  the  at- 
mosphere for  days  condensing  must  at  last  rain  themselves 
out,  so  the  soul  that  loves  will  find  a  way  to  express  it- 
self. It  does  not  question  about  cost  at  all.  No,  it  just 
gives  all,  and,  doing  so,  feels  that  the  gift  is  quite  too 
small. 

There  is  always,  as  Dr.  Savage  hinted,  "Money  enough 
and  love  enough  for  a  really  great  cause,  and  it  is  only 
mean  things  which  at  last  are  treated  meanly.'*  If  the 
church  has  got  to  live  at  a  kind  of  poor,  dying  rate,  I 
really  feel  that  it  might  be  better  dead  and  done  with  it. 
**Let  the  dead  bury  Sieir  dead."  Where  the  life  is,  there 
will  be  food  and  shelter  and  organs  and  all  things  that 
are  necessary. 

Of  course  sometimes  people  do  not  understand,  and  * 
they  wait  because  of  their  ignorance,  until  the  great 
opportunity  is  past  or  the  hero  has  ascended.  But  even 
then  they  must  raise  a  marble  shaft  in  the  air,  or  build 
an  asylum,  or  found  a  school,  or  endow  a  library,  or  do 
something  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  real  thing. 
We  know  that  gold  is  seldom  left  for  long  to  the  hospitflJ- 
ity  of  the  street. 

In  conclusion,  the  word  which  the  Infinite  Life  seems 
now  to  be  sending  to  the  Church  is,  it  seems  to  me,  about 
the  same  word  which  I  saw  the  other  dav  in  one  of  the 
advertising  pamphlets  of  the  Ralston  Health  Food  Com- 
pany: it  said,  **Get  out,  or  get  in  line."  [Laughter.] 
ITie  Church  must  really  meet  that  challenge.  If  there 
are  men  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago  who  are  unable, 
physically,  and  with  their  present  nervous  vitality,  to 
stsmd  the  terrible  tension  of  that  business  centre,  they 
have  got  to  die,  that  is  all ;  and  men  who  are  tougher  and 
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better  will  come  in  to  take  their  places.  And,  if  the 
Church  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  day,  it 
must  go.  So  long  as  it  is  still  a  kind  of  back  number 
in  any  sense,  I  don't  wonder  that  people  are  passing  it  by 
and  forsaking  it.  Once  it  can  take  hold  upon  life  there 
is  no  trouble. 

It  is  an  awful  test  for  us,  my  brothers  in  the  ministry; 
but  I  believe  we  have  got  to  meet  it,  and,  whether  we  say 
it  in  so  many  words  or  not,  we  do  practically  admit  it 
now.  Why  not  say  then  to  our  congregations  on  Sun- 
day morning :  *  *  If  any  of  you  can  afford  to  stay  away  from 
here,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  come."  [Laughter.]  **No: 
don't  come  just  to  please  me,  or  because  you  want  to 
keep  the  old  mill  shaking  and  blowing,  if  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  I  don't  ask  you  to  come."  And  we  know  that, 
if  they  once  feel  that  they  cannot  get  through  the  week 
quite  so  well,  that  the  burdens  do  cut  into  their  shoulders 
and  chafe  a  little  more  unless  they  have  the  something 
that  comes  from  that  Simday  service,  they  will  be  there, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  urge  them  much. 

In  the  minute  that  is  left  let  me  say  that  what  we  need 
most  on  those  great  Western  prairies  is  not  primarily 
more  money  or  more  meeting-houses,  but  a  love  and  a 
fidelity  enthusiastic  enough  to  find  a  way  or  make  one, — 
men  who  are  not  hunting  for  a  place  or  a  pulpit,  but  who, 
in  a  splendid  enthusiasm,  can  sing: — 

"I  need  not  follow  the  beaten  path; 
I  do  not  hunt  for  any  path; 
I  will  go  where  there  is  no  path, 
And  leave  a  trail." 

[Applause.] 

Address  of  Rev.  James  Eells. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  called 
upon  the  world  to  help  him  in  the  task  of  making  reason 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  to  prevail,  he  found  the  world 
busy  at  that  task  in  the  first  part  of  the  call  with*  such 
success  that  to-day  reason  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  authority,  and  the  world  in  all  of  its 
departments  of  thought  and  activity  is  ruled  by  sweet 
reasonableness  rather  than  by  the  ''Thou  shalt."  So 
that  really  there  is  no  use  to  stop  upon  that  first  part  of 
the  call,  and  I  wish  to  go  at  once  to  the  second  part, — 
how  to  make  the  kingdom  of  God  to  prevail. 

The  forefathers  of  our  faith,  and  you  who  have  lived 
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in  it  longer  than  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  lived 
my  adopted  life  in  it, — you  have  had  your  great  and 
noble  part  in  making  season  to  prevail.  Not  that  I 
think  that  all  the  liberalism  that  is  in  the  world  resulted 
from  the  Unitarian  Church,  not  that  I  think  that  the 
Unitarian  protest  is  directly  the  ancestor  of  every  kind 
of  m(5dem  theology,  but  I  bejieve  that  as  an  organized 
effort  you  had  a  greater  part  than  any  other  organized 
effort  in  making  reason  throughout  the  world  to  prevail. 

Now  shall  we  imite,  shall  we  organize,  shall  we  be 
sufficiently  successful,  indirectly  and  directly,  in  making 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  prevail?  And  there  is  the  whole 
matter  set  before  us.  The  kingdom  of  God,  what  is  it? 
It  is  not  the  gorgeous  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
though  their  gorgeous  hierarchy  has  a  magnificent  part 
to  play  in  bringing  about  the  prevailing  of  that  kingdom ; 
it  is  not  in  the  union  of  all  religious  bodies,  that  they  may 
see  eye  to  eye  and  walk  shoulder  to  shoulder,  though  the 
bickering  and  the  rivalry  and  the  strifes  oif  the  bodies 
woefully  retard  to-day  the  prevailing  of  the  kingdom; 
it  is  not  the  winning  of  every  man's,  woman's,  and  diild's 
acceptance  of  any  form  of  Protestant  faith ;  it  is  not  the 
fitting  of  a  man  for  the  wonders  of  a  future  glorious  and 
unspeakable  heaven.  It  is  a  realm  old  as  truth,  old  as 
goodness,  and  yet  new  as  the  first  wish  springing  tmbidden 
from  some  aspiring  human  heart.  It  is  the  thing  that 
the  merchant  prefers  above  his  most  precious  pearls. 
It  is  the  best  use  of  our  talents,  be  they  few  or  many.  It 
is  the  treasure  hid  in  every  field  of  possession,  which  alone 
makes  that  field  valuable.  It  is  like  the  bridesmaids 
awaiting  the  wedding  feast,  to  be  patiently  watchful  and 
resourcdFully  ready  for  every  new  and  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  its  coming.  It  begins  as  yeast  begins.  It  is  con- 
tagious. In  short,  it  is  life  at  its  full,  at  its  worthiest; 
life  in  God's  world,  as  God's  child,  whose  Father's  law  of 
love  shall  be  his  motive  and  his  law. 

To  make  that  out,  there  must  be  lives.  Life  only  can 
impart  life.  We  caimot  galvanize  any  one  into  activity 
with  any  impersonal  magnetism.  It  must  be  the  touch 
of  one  kindled  spirit  upon  another  kindled  spirit,  that 
together  they  may  see  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  be 
taught  those  things  that  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
You  and  I  are  to  undertake  that :  you  and  I  are  to  under- 
take it,  not  for  the  sake  of  there  being  a  few  more  Uni- 
tarian churches  upon  the  census  list;  not  because  Mar- 
tineau  and  Channing  and  Theodore  Parker  and  Frederic 
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Hedge  were  men  of  honor  among  us ;  not  because  Lowell 
and  the  greater  Emerson  were  men  who  were  Unitarians; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  proseljrting,  for  a  name  transferred 
from  one  church's  book  to  another  church's  book  does 
not  add  a  new  name  to  the  Book  of  Lffe.  We  ought  not 
to  care  one  penny's  worth  to  cross  the  street  to  make  a 
Unitarian  out  of  any  man  who  is  now  settled  and  happy 
in  his  theology,  whatever  it  is.  But  we  ought  to  be  ready 
to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  speak  some  words  of 
cheer  and  of  comradeship  to  the  man  who  doubts  the  old 
and  is  unhappy,  and  in  his  ignorance  thinks  he  alone  of 
all  the  world  is  an  outcast  in  his  heresy.  No,  we  need 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  we  must  meet  this  thing  for  the 
one  sole  purpose  of  letting  our  brother  man  have  life, 
and  letting  him  have  it  more  abundantly.  When  Jesus 
walked  the  streets  of  old  Jerusalem,  out  of  every  dark 
cellar,  from  every  comer,  creeping  down  the  stairs  of 
their  little  attics,  the  crowd  came  to  him  just  because 
he  had  life;  and  they  came  to  him  just  as  msects,  after 
the  long  winter,  creep  out  into  the  sunlight  of  a  warm 
spring  day.  It  was  because  they  foimd  in  him  that  which 
their  hearts  sought.  And  it  is  life  and  life  abimdantly 
that  you  and  I  are  to  minister. 

But,  as  Dr.  Savage  said  here  a  moment  ago,  the  minis- 
tering lives  must  be  lives  of  those  who  believe  and  of 
those  who  care  to  believe  that  in  the  very  depths  of  a 
most  degraded  life  there  is  this  pulsing  life  divine, — ^be- 
lieve  that  out  of  the  very  degradation  it  is  the  God  that 
is  calling  out  to  the  God  in  you,  and  you  must  make  reply. 
Believe  it  with  your  heart,  that,  no  matter  how  bad,  how 
low  down,  how  repellent  the  personality,  in  him  is  the 
promise  and  the  potency  of  that  which  shall  make  him 
an  archangel,  and  that  you  and  I  are  to  seek  it,  and  not 
to  think;  believe,  yes,  and  care.  A  ph3rsician  goes  to  a 
lowly  hovel,  and  he  fmds  there  a  patient  in  sickness  and 
with  loathsome  sores.  He  ministers  to  that  patient: 
he  gives  to  that  patient  the  best  he  has.  Every  appeal 
he  makes,  every  bit  of  his  service,  every  moment  of  his 
care,  is  made  and  given  in  reference  to  that  spark  of  life 
that  is  there  in  tliat  loathsome,  disease-smitten  body. 
And  he  believes  in  that,  and  he  cares  to  save  that,  and 
bring  that  out  and  give  it  its  own  best  chance.  Shall 
you  and  I  do  less?  Shall  your  physician  who  seeks  to 
reclaim  the  physical  life  do  more  than  you  and  I  will  do 
for  the  love  of  the  dear  God?  Shall  he  believe  more  in 
a  spark  of  physical  life  there  than  you  and  I  will  believe 
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or  care  for  the  spark  of  the  divine  life  that  is  underneath 
it  all?  And,  when  once  we  clinch  that,  when  once  we 
set  about  that  earnestly  as  oiu:  mission,  when  once  we 
will  declare  that,  **as  for  me,  I  will  be  an  apostle  of  the 
Life  to  the  life  in  God's  world  here,"  then  we  will  throw 
our  money  and  our  conveniences  and  our  personal  likes 
and  our  little  jealousies,  we  will  just  fling  them  broadcast 
to  do  all  the  good  that  those  things  can,  never  for  one 
moment  thinking  that  that  is  all  we  can  do;  and  we  will 
set  our  hearts  and  give  ourselves  to  the  service  of  making 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  prevail  as  it  never  has  prevailed 
before, — a  service  to  which  we  are  called  by  our  inheri- 
tance, and,  more,  by  that  new  and  risen  spirit  within  us, 
by  the  new  type  of  life  which  we  see  on  every  hand,  by 
the  new  pulsing  of  God  in  every  one  of  our  hearts  and 
throughout  the  lives  of  our  chiu'ches  with  a  strange  emo- 
tion which  we  cannot  quite  explain  to  ourselves,  but 
which  we  feel  and  know, — I  say  that  we  shall  be  by  those 
very  things  fitted  to  make  the  kingdom  of  God  to  prevail, 
as  by  God's  help  we  have  done  our  part  in  making  reason 
to  prevail.  And  that  is  our  mission  and  our  glorious 
promise.     [Applause.] 

The  Addresses  incidentally  delivered  at  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  Missionary  Meeting  by  Rev.  George  Batchelor  and  Rev.  Rush 
R.  Shippen  respectively  are  to  jx  found  printed  under  the  business 
proceedings  on  pages  44-54. 
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RELIGIOUS  AND   MORAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  REV.  E.  A.  HORTON,  PRESIDENT. 

I  welcome  you,  workers  in  a  common  cause,  to  the 
consideration  of  what  is  growing  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vital  questions  for  a  democracy.  The  experiment  that 
was  started  not  so  long  ago  on  this  new  continent  to  see 
how,  co-operatively,  men  and  women  can  live  together 
in  the  freedom  which  has  only  the  restraint  of  self- 
enacted  laws,  has  passed  through  some  very  severe  trials. 
The  furnace  fire  of  battle,  the  stress  and  strain  of  early 
questions, — they  have  beaten  with  great  force  upon 
the  nation's  existence.  We  have  triumphed:  we  have 
passed  through,  sometimes  with  scorch  upon  the  gar- 
ments, but  we  have  passed  through.  Now  come  cer- 
tain other  problems,  very  grave,  very  large,  affecting 
not  simply  the  religious  future  of  this  country,  where 
toleration  is  the  law  and  usage,  but  the  civic  and  social 
fabric.  And  it  behooves  a  denomination — a  move- 
ment, the  word  better  suited  to  some  ears — such  as 
otu^  to  be  very  sure  that  we  are  holding  true  and 
steadfast  the  position  which  our  principles  demand.  We 
are  supposed  to  take  the  word  "education"  as  a  key 
to  unlock  more  of  the  difficidties  of  progress  than  other 
denominations.  The  revival  method  we  long  ago  cast 
away.  The  emotional  transition  from  the  state  of  wil- 
fulness or  uncertainty  to  one  of  decision  on  the  saint's 
standing  and  power, — ^that  emotional  test  and  help  we 
early  discarded.  It  was  assumed  that  through  the 
portals  of  the  intellect,  by  the  training  of  the  will,  by  the 
installing  and  enthronement  of  convictions,  those  su- 
preme results  were  to  come  which  we  sought  for  in  relig- 
ion and  in  the  state. 

And  yet,  as  we  come  to  consider  these  problems  nearer, 
we  find  that  still  we  must  recur  to  a  proper  treatment, 
meastu^ment,  and  moulding  of  the  emotional  side.    And 
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it  remaias  with  such  a  people  as  ours,  who  have  been 
the  creators  and  sponsors  for  such  a  leader  as  Horace 
Mann,  for  such  ideas  as  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  have  advo- 
cated and  set  forth, — ^it  becomes  us  to  be  able  to  show 
the  pattern  of  the  realization  of  this  happy  union. 

Now  religious  and  moral  education  is  coming  to  the 
attention  of  even  the  average  citizen  and  worshipper, 
because  of  this  crisis,  this  testing  period,  which  is  upon 
our  nation.  Even  in  New  England,  with  its  conserva- 
tive qualities,  with  its  belief  in  fundamentals,  there  has 
often  been  erected  the  standard  of  smartness  and  of 
intellectual  acuteness,  of  the  external  accomplishment, 
if  you  will,  whereby  there  seemed  to  be  substance,  and 
yet  there  was  only  form.  And  along  the  streets  and 
through  the  marts  of  daily  traffic  you  find  characters 
going  down  and  wrecks  strewn  because  of  the  deteriorat- 
ing and  sapping  character  of  that  false  standard.  The 
nation,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  rising  as  never  before  to 
a  consciousness  that  it  must  handle  this  problem  of  the 
creation  of  a  complete,  symmetrical  character  to  be 
formed  by  the  joint  agencies,  well  developed  and  power- 
ful, of  the  public  schools,  or  universal  education,  and 
the  tuition  and  nurture  of  religion. 

Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  the  declaration  of  some  arti- 
ficial alarm,  or  are  the  conditions  real?  No  doubt  from 
these  foiu"  speakers  carefully  selected,  competent  to 
speak  to  you  to-night,  there  will  be  reasons  given  why 
we  should  take  this  matter  in  hand.  May  I  simply  in- 
dicate three  ? 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  demands  to-day  is  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  individual.  The 
great  effort  in  the  founding  of  this  country  was  to  make 
the  individual  free,  having  an  orbit  of  citizenship,  of 
usefulness  and  power,  which  had  never  been  accredited 
to  the  average  human  being  before.  The  great  revival 
of  the  memory  of  Emerson,  the  recital  of  his  title  deeds 
to  power,  influence,  and  authority, — all  this  points  again 
to  the  healthy  and  wholesome  conception  of  individ- 
ualism. A  democracy  lives  on  a  comer-stone  of  individ- 
nal  character,  and  the  tendency  to-day,  as  you  know  full 
well  without  my  elaborating  that  statement,  is  this, — 
that,  when  a  democracy  such  as  ours  gets  to  be  seventy 
and  eighty  millions  in  its  numerical  computation,  then 
comes  the  danger  of  the  tyranny  of  majorities,  of  the 
despotism  of  traditional  usages;  and  the  call  back  to 
Emerson  is  simply  a  symptom  of  the  times.     With  a 
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clarion  and  salutary  accent  it  asks  the  parent  to  remem- 
ber that  the  child,  coming  up  with  heirship  to  these  privi- 
leges and  with  responsibility  upon  his  or  her  shoulders,  is  to 
be  taught  honesty,  sincerity,  and  the  pivoting  of  judgment 
upon  one's  own  honest  convictions.  Without  such  a  unit 
and  central  clarifying  of  things  the  springs  of  national 
power  and  religious  life  will  be  muddy  and  impure.  The 
protection  of  the  individual  against  labor  organizations, 
the  protection  of  the  individual  against  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  the  protection  of  the  individual  against  social 
withering  customs, — all  this  is  called  for;  and  where  will 
the  response  issue  but  from  the  proper  moral  and  religious 
education  which  unseals  the  individual  eyes  until  they  see 
the  ideals  and  standards  whereby  to  exhilarate  their 
lives  and  make  them  more  useful  to  the  world  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  then,  the  second  consideration, 
somewhat  dependent  upon  that, — any  way,  linked  with 
it, — ^that  the  enrichment  of  citizenship  must  proceed 
greatly  from  religious  and  moral  influences.  When  we 
want  national  or  international  standards  lifted  high, 
when  we  want  to  realize  that  the  globe  is  a  great  deal 
smaller  than  it  was  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  we  have  got  to  live  together,  the  antipodes  with 
us  and  we  with  them;  when  we  realize  that  the  news- 
paper on  the  breakfast  table  interests  the  child  and  the 
man  in  things  far  round  the  globe, — the  sufferings  and 
problems;  when,  for  instance,  in  Turkey  you  locate  your 
sentiments  and  array  in  your  daily  thoughts  the  Bul- 
garian affair, — you  realize,  taking  that  simply  as  one 
illustration,  how  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  defini- 
tion of  citizenship  in  terms  that  are  very  deep  and  very 
high  and  must  be  very  richly  interpreted  in  the  ordi- 
nary  habitudes  of  a  citizen's  mind — almost  automati- 
cally rendered  to  him — ^how?  By  virtue  of  an  education. 
You  need  not  expect  that  citizenship  can  rise  up  inspired 
at  any  given  moment  and  do  its  duty.  It  must  be  trained, 
not  simply  in  the  public  schools,  but  in  most  places  where 
forever  flow — ^though  they  seem  often  elusive  and  illusive 
— ^those  ideals  which  from  the  times  of  Nazareth  have 
beckoned  and  allured,  purified  and  elevated,  the  hopes 
of  humanity. 

Citizenship,  to  be  true  at  the  ballot  box;  citizenship, 
to  read  out  its  national  privileges  in  a  stewardship  and 
trust  for  the  whole  world ;  citizenship  that  will  take  men 
from  the  thraldom  of  bossism  and  plant  citizens  on  their 
own  feet  to  speak  their  own  utterances;  citizenship  that 
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shall  crown  itself  at  some  great  heights  of  religious  con- 
secration, making  pure  and  illuminated  even  the  or- 
dinary transactions  of  life, — such  beneficent  influences 
must  proceed  from  the  moral  and  religious  standards. 

And,  finally,  this  third  consideration,  challenging  the 
possibilities  of  what  can  be  done,  is  this:  the  simplifi- 
cation of  Christianity.  I  ask,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  nothing  more  than  this  to  make  progress  sure  in  re- 
ligion,— that  it  grows  simpler.  You  may  say  it  is  a 
longer  theological  output  of  more  accurate  philosophi- 
cal S)rstems.  Very  good,  I  will  not  deny  it;  better  criti- 
cism, higher  and  loftier,  of  the  Bible;  I  do  not  deny 
it.  But  I  do  believe  that  a  wonderful  wave  of  reform 
would  purify  all  the  churches  if  only  the  simplicity  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  could  descend  upon  his  dis- 
ciples until  they  saw  things  through  those  simple  maxims, 
those  cardinal  principles,  which  he  enunciated  to  the 
world,  which  I  say  with  all  modesty  and  propriety,  I 
think,  we  have  tried  as  a  denomination  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Christendom.  These  simplicities  wiU  render 
religion  more  eflfective,  more  fraternal,  throughout  the 
world.  And  all  this  cannot  be  done  by  passing  resolu- 
tions, even  in  such  a  notable  national  conference  as  this. 
Such  results  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  minister 
pounding  his  pulpit  or  quietly  or  loudly  sa3ang  to  adults, 
**This  is  the  way:  walk  ye  in  it."  It  must  begin, — this 
happy,  this  blessed  renovation  of  national  and  personal 
life, — it  must  begin  with  the  young  generation.  And 
I  thank  one  of  the  speakers  of  this  morning  for  saying  to 
me  afterward  that  it  is  a  happy  omen  that,  when  the 
call  comes  for  the  books, — ^for  implements  which  are  true 
to  modem  psychology  and  pedagogy, — ^the  Unitarian 
denomination  can  respond  to  that  call  at  once.  We  have 
products  which  are  not  ashamed  to  hold  themselves 
true  in  the  light  of  scrutiny,  and  we  are  prepared,  not 
only  by  such  manuals  and  text-books,  to  aid  on  this 
work,  but  to  stand,  and,  having  done  all,  to  stand,  for 
the  rights  of  reason, — the  agitation  of  the  yoimg  mind 
rather  than  its  filling  and  condensing  into  catechetical 
knowledge.  We  stand  for  the  open  pathway  whereby 
the  boy  or  girl  beginning  the  right  way  shall  always 
have  the  delight  through  all  his  years  of  an  increasing 
view  from  the  heights  he  reaches: 

This  is  not  a  meeting  to  exploit  the  detail  work  of  the 
Unitarian  Smiday  School  Society.  If  the  speakers  of 
this  evening  to  follow  me  will  only  dig  deeper  the  wells 
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of  conviction  and  enthusiasm  in  you,  then  the  Sunday- 
school  will  care  for  itself,  then  the  home  niu-ture  will  be 
deeper  and  better,  and  then  all  those  appliances  that  we 
seek  to  make  more  skilfid  will  be  brought  nearer  to  per- 
fection. I  believe  that,  when  the  desire  is  upon  us  and 
the  consecrated  and  impelling  influence  of  enthusiasm  is 
with  us,  then  we  brush  away  obstacles,  then  we  come 
quickly  to  the  goal  of  our  desire,  which  is  to  prove  that 
in  religious  and  moral  education,  the  home  and  the  Sun- 
day-school co-operating  with  the  public  school,  we  have 
a  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  beleaguer  the 
life  of  our  people.  Auspicious  the  awakening,  happy  the 
brighter  dawn  of  this  confidence  in  our  own  midst;  and 
in  behalf  of  the  directors  I  thank  you  and  others  through 
you  for  that  loyalty,  for  that  generosity,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  do  the  work  we  have  in  mind.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  this  meeting  is  over,  and  you  join  it 
with  the  utterances  of  this  morning,  so  salient,  so  con- 
vincing, as  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  you  will  say  that  one 
of  the  most  important  agencies  for  working  out  and  de- 
veloping such  results  as  Carroll  D.  Wright  depicted  must 
be  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
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Is  it  not  a  beautiful  subject  thit  I  have  to  speak  about, 
**The  Parent,  the  Child— and  God"?  All  men  and  all 
women  are  parents  in  heart, — some  of  us  with  children 
in  flesh,  some  of  us  only  with  dream-children,  but  not 
really  imchilded  by  that.  So  I  shall  speak  as  if  we  all 
belonged  to  one  class,  that  of  parents;  and  I  want  to 
spe&k  practically. 

The  parent  is  a  trustee.  That  is  perhaps  his  most  sig- 
nificant title.  Jesus,  in  the  stor>%  took. a  little  child, 
set  him  in  their  midst,  and  said — you  know  what.  That 
is  what  God  is  doing  every  moment  all  over  the  earth. 
He  is  taking  a  little  child,  setting  him  in  the  midst  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman,  and  saying,  "Hold  him, 
keep  him,  tend  him  for  me.  He  is  my  boy,  she  is  my 
girl:  tend  them  for  me."  The  wondrous  thing  intrusted 
to  us  is  the  crown  of  the  visible  creation, — a  body,  a  mind, 
a  heart,  a  will,  a  conscience,  a  soul,  all  of  them  feeble, 
all  of  them  helpless,  all  of  them  vital  through  and  through, 
all  with  a  destiny  of  growth,  part  perishable,  but  even 
this  a  miracle  and  essential;  part,  as  we  think,  imper- 
ishable. 

And  each  parent  is  a  joint  trustee  for  this  living  miracle. 
It  comes  indelibly  stamped  as  theirs,  stamped  with  their 
features,  stamped  with  their  aptitudes,  stamped  with 
their  predispositions.  Our  child  looks  into  our  face, 
and  awes  us  with  the  sense  that  it  is  we  two  in  composite 
miniature.  Nature  itself  has  inscribed  our  name  on 
it.  It  is  a  vast  dignity,  the  greatest  conferred  by  Nat- 
ure. It  is  a  vast  responsibility,  the  weightiest  with  which 
man  is  burdened.  For  the  parent  is  God's  vicegerent 
and  visible  representative  on  earth.  Toward  this  little 
soul  he  is  the  God  creating,  for  God  will  continue  its 
making  through  him.  He  is  the  God  providing,  for 
God  will  be  Providence  to  it  mainly  through  him;  here 
in  Nature  are  the  materials,  but  the  parent  is  the  one 
to  apply  them.  He  is  the  God  educating,  for  here  in 
the  child  are  the  powers  in  the  germ,  and  here  in  soci- 
ety the  teachers  and  text-books;  but  he,  the  parent,  is  to 
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make  all  the  connections.  He,  under  God,  is  fate  to  the 
child.  Under  God, — ^under  God !  God  not  the  absentee, 
but  God  present,  watching,  suggesting,  securing  in  some 
sort  his  end  by  that  wonderful  method  of  his, — ^parental 
love.  For,  corresponding  to  the  dignity  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  parentage,  is  a  vast  reward,  even  the  joy  of 
having  a  child,  one's  very  own.  No  joy  like  that  joy. 
This  is  the  trustee's  commission  for  services  rendered, — 
the  commission  prearrailged,  sealed  and  secured  in  the 
very  natiu-e  of  the  trustee's, — ^the  father's  and  mother's 
love  for  their  offspring.  When  the  little  soul  arrives 
on  the  time-shore,  it  lands  on  a  mother's  breast,  and 
welcome  is  waiting!  The  wide  world  over,  that  welcome 
is  waiting.    The  diild  itself  is  its  own  reward. 

Now  consider  more  closely  this  trustee's  functibns 
with  reference  to  the  soul  of  the  child.  The  three  I 
would  speak  of  blend  into  one,  yet  they  are  in  a  meas- 
ure separate  and  successive.  These  functions  succes- 
sively are,  to  be  Image  of  God,  to  be  Priest,  to  be  Or- 
acle. 

First,  then,  as  Image  of  God.  The  time  does  not 
last  long,  but  there  is  a  time  when  the  mother  and  father 
are  really  as  God's  very  self  to  the  little  soul.  It  images 
no  other  God.  All  that  it  knows  of  power,  of  wisdom, 
of  goodness,  of  blessing,  or  of  something  to  fear,  is  there 
by  its  side  in  its  home.  The  arms  that  enclose  it,  the 
eyes  that  beam  down  to  it,  the  voice  that  bids  and  for- 
bids, are  the  arms  and  the  eyes  and  the  voice  of  the  God 
that  it  names  ''mamma"  and  "papa."  As  yet  there 
is  nothing  beyond.  They  are  its  little  Supreme  of  au- 
thority and  (Ugnity  and  character.  When  it  begins  to 
hear  the  name  "God,"  the  name  "Jesus,"  the  names 
"Washington,"  "Lincoln,"  they  all  seem  to  mean  some- 
body* good  and  kind, — and  it  knows  its  own  father  is 
that.  So  all  mix  up  together  in  the  little  one's  mind, 
and  one  of  his  early  problems  in  personaUty  is,  jperhaps, 
"Which  is  the  better,  George  Washington  or  papa  or 
God?"  During  this  time  the  parent,  I  say,  is  actually 
the  Image  of  God  to  the  child's  mind.  It  does  not  last 
long,  this  time,  only  dtuing  the  first  three  or  four  years 
of  the  life ;  and  the  parent  exercising  the  function  is  almost 
tmconscious  of  it.  If  we  were  conscious  of  it,  we  could 
not  stand  it.  But  for  the  time  the  function  is  a  real 
one,  and  it  is  probably  far  more  important  to  the  child's 
after-notion  and  after-feeling  of  God  than  we  dream. 
Happy  we  parents  if,  as  those  afterthoughts  dawn,  the 
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child  feels  no  great  jar  and  break  between  its  three- 
year-old  and  its  ten-year-old  theology,  its  three-year-old 
God  and  its  ten-year-old  God. 

But  soon  comes  our  second  relation  to  our  child's  soul. 
We  are  no  longer  quite  the  Image  of  God  to  him:  he  has 
found  us  out.  He  knows  us  better  now.  We  are  good, 
we  are  kind,  he  loves  us  dearly  and  knows  that  we  love 
him;  but  he  knows  there  is  a  difference  between  God 
and  us.  And  now  arises  our  second  function, — that  of 
the  parent  as  Priest.  It  is  a  blessed  time  for  us  now, 
even  more  blessed  than  the  earUer,  because  now  we  are 
conscious  of  the  ftmction. 

Several  diflferent  opportunities  of  priestship  to  our 
little  boy's  soul  and  our  little  girl's  soul  are  going  to  be 
ours.  There  are  those  earliest  altars  of  all,  the  mother's 
lap  and  the  father's  knee.  There  is  that  sacredest  hour 
in  a  child's  life,  the  bedtime  -hour,  when  all  evening 
sanctities  are  concentrated  in  the  quiet  between  a  brood- 
ing mother-heart  and  a  child-heart.  That  hour  is  Nat- 
ure's confessional  hour,  and  that  place  Nature's  confes- 
sional closet  between  the  child  and  its'  parent.  Then 
is  the  little  soul  all  open,  tender,  brimming  with  con- 
fidences and  self-revelation.  That  is  the  hour  of  delight 
in  the  true  mother's  day,  when  her  child's  soul  lies  open 
to  her  love  and  her  gaze  and  her  holiest  word.  In  the 
true  father's  day,  also;  for  the  father  who  loves  his  child 
or  himself  will  not  give  it  all  to  the  mother.  Now  comes 
the  teaching  of  the  httle  rituals  that  the  child  learns, — 
the  lisping  in  words  of  the  chifd-soul  toward  the  other 
Mother-and-Father,  the  great  Mother-Heart,  the  great 
Father-Hand,  of  its  life. 

Another  of  the  parent's  opportunities  of  priestship 
is  that  of  the  family  altar,  so  called, — the  family  altar,, 
as  it  was  called.  Has  any  sanctity  really  gone  out  from 
our  homes  that  that  term  and  that  practice  are  no  longer 
familiar  among  us?  The  faintly  altar!  You  still  bow 
your  individual  soul,  perhaps,  to  the  dear  Father  at  night 
or  at  morning;  but  from  your  home,  where  father  and 
mother  and  the  two  or  three  little  ones  live  as  one  unit 
of  blessedness,  one  household  of  love,  has  the  feeling  of 
family  thankfulness,  family  aspiration,  family  prayer, 
really  gone,  that  we  no  longer  have  anything  like  the  "fam- 
ily aJtar?"  To  some  of  us,  as  we  now  think  of  it,  that 
custom  in  the  mornings  of  childhood  is  the  most  last- 
ingly tender  memory  that  has  come  down  through  the 
years.    The  dear  old  custom  is  disused  now,  I  will  not 
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say  wholly,  unwisely.  But  is  nothing  taking  its  place? 
Are  we  never  together  thankful  to  God,  never  together 
thinking  of  him,  never  together  calling  his  name?  Is 
the  thought  of  him  kept  for  the  separate  bed-chambers, 
and,  for  the  rest  of  our  home,  love  in  abundance  and 
ethics  and  character, — embodied  religion,  indeed,  but, 
because  embodied  and  organized,,  so  largely  unconscious, 
— ^but  never  a  fresh  '^'fliank  God"  uttered  together, 
never  an  **Our  Father"  heard  in  the  home?  Why, 
three  times  a  day  there  is  a  natural  sacrament  oppor- 
timity  in  every  home,  and  three  times  a  day  a  sacrament 
apt  to  be  kept  in  a  true  one, — a  sacrament  almost  informal, 
but  conscious  and  tender  and  holy  for  those  alive  to  the 
feeling  of  God.  Three  times  a  day  the  bread  of  God  is 
broken  for  us;  three  times  a  dav  the  wines  of  God  are 
offered  to  our  lips;  three  times  a  day  father  and  mother 
and  children  gather  close  to  each  other,  lovers  all,  hands 
within  reach,  with  emblems  of  service,  the  helping  to 
food  and  the  sharing  for  necessary  parts  of  the  meal. 
And  amid  all  this  beauty  of  relation  and  action  never 
a  word  to  God  and  of  God  uttered  together?  Never  the 
silent  bowing  of  the  head  together  to  the  Heart  of  it  all? 
Never  the  lifting  of  souls  in  a  household  thanksgiving, 
**  Thank  God  we  are  here,  are  part  of  each  other,  and 
he  part  of  us,  and  we  part  of  him"?  Oh,  shame  on  our 
homes  of  the  liberal  faith  if  we,  who  have  given  over  our 
fathers'  old  habits  of  family  faith,  have  not  in  some  way 
or  other,  simple,  sweet,  natural,  replaced  the  old  custom ! 
It  asks  for  only  a  moment  of  time;  but  that  moment 
really  kept,  really  lived,  is  more  strengthful  than  almost 
any  other  in  the  whole  day.  It  is  the  peace  beforehand 
for  the  day's  fight  and  worry  and  fret,  the  day's  strain 
and  tire.  A  moment's  reading  will  do  it,  friends, — 
a  few  verses  out  of  some  Bible  or  a  few  lines  out  of  some 
poem.  And  the  tenderest  way  is  for  the  child,  when  he 
is  old  enough,  to  come  right  to  the  father's  or  mother's 
side  and  do  the  reading  himself,  and  then  turn  up  the 
little  face  for  the  kiss  Siat  seals  it  all.  Are  you  and  I 
going  to  forego  in  our  homes  that  moment  of  tenderness, 
God's  kiss  on  us  all  ?  You  young  men  and  young  women, 
with  parenthood  still  in  the  distance,  and  you  twos  who, 
yet  to  be  one,  have  not  even  greeted  each  other  per- 
haps, let  me  tell  you  the  easiest  hour  to  begin  the  dear 
custom.  It  is  when  you  and  she,  you  and  he,  first  enter 
your  home  to  begin  the  **new  life."  The  father  of  your 
childhood  is  away  now,  and  the  mother  away:  the  new 
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home  IS  your  very  own,  and  you  two  are  together,  alone, 
in  the  sacredest  hour  of  your  life.  God  has  blended  you 
invisibly :  now  be  you  blended  before  him  visibly  by  the 
sign  of  the  bowed  head  and  the  word,  or  a  conscious 
stillness  of  gratitude.  Begin  then  and  there  the  new 
life  with  the  quiet  moment  at  the  breakfast  meal.  The 
tenderness  of  the  night's  silence  behind  you,  the  beauty 
of  the  morning's  freshness  arotmd  you,  then  and  there, 
on  your  first  wedded  morning,  begin  the  custom  which, 
then  begun,  may  last  on  into  your  children's  lives  as  they 
come  into  your  arms,  and  may  bless  those  children 
unspeakably.  It  is  easiest,  then,  to  begin.  Yet  let 
none  of  us  older  belated  ones  think  it  ia  too  late  for 
us  to  begin  that  little  family  tryst  with  the  God  of  our 
home. 

There  is  a  third  opportunity  for  parental  priestship 
to  the  soul  of  the  child.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the  father's 
and  mother's  general  habit  of  showing  reverence  for 
things  reverend.  For  instance,  is  beauty  sacred,  as  such, 
in  the  home?  Are  the  holy  and  the  ridiculous  instinc- 
tively two,  not  one,  in  the  household  speech?  Do  love 
and  death  and  sin  and  Bible  and  religion  and  "God" 
lie  above  the  levels  of  jest  ?  Is  reverence  felt  for  others** 
reverence,  whatever  its  object  ?  Or  again,  do  the  father 
and  mother  care  that  their  child  shall  care  for  the  church  ? 
that  their  child  shall  care  for  the  Sunday-school?  The 
former  query  I  leave  for  others  to  urge,  only  saying  that 
the  child's  interest  in  the  church  is  almost  sure  to  be 
no  higher  than  the  parent's.  But  do  you  know  that 
most  of  us  average  parents  are  arrant  ingrates  toward 
one  set  of  coworkers  with  us, — I  mean,  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers?  Most  of  us,  after  the  morning  church 
service  is  over,  go  home;  perhaps,  after  the  long  ser- 
mon, are  glad  that  we  can.  But  fifteen  women,  and 
two  or  three  men  with  them,  are  not  going  home.  They 
are  going  down  into  the  other  room  to  spend  another 
hour  and  a  quarter — with  whom?  With  your  children. 
At  whose  request?  At  your  request,  for  you  send  the 
children  to  them.  Did  you  ever  thank  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  of  your  child  for  that?  A  Sunday  comes  too 
unpleasant  for  church-going,  or  too  pleasant,  and  you 
do  not  go.  For  the  Sunday-school  teacher  no  such  Sun- 
day ever  comes:  her  loyalty  to  your  child  forbids.  Did 
you  ever  thank  the  teacher  for  that?  An  hour  and  a 
half  a  week  for  forty  consecutive  weeks  is  her  gift 
to  you.     Have  you  remembered  to  say  anything  to  her 
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about  it?  to  show  any  interest  in  her  work?  to  consult 
with  her  over  it?  to  second  her  in  it?  Did  you  know 
that  such  seconding  changes  her  teacher's  task  from 
a  hard  to  a  joyful  one?  and  that,  unless  the  home  does 
second  the  Sunday-school  heartily  and  continuously, 
it  is  apt  to  be  almost  fruitless  of  good  to  a  child  ?  Have 
you  ever  talked  with  your  child's  Simday-school  teacher, 
I  say,  about  her  work  for  the  soul  of  your  child  ?  ever 
thanked  her? 

Another  opportunity  comes  in  our  own  habit  of  prayer. 
If  we  have  cordial  morning  and  evening  relations  with 
our  ehildren,  they  will  sometimes  catch  us  at  prayer. 
Let  the  catching  come:  let  the  child  know  that  you  two 
are  just  as  much  children  before  the  great  Life,  the  great 
Love,  the  dear  Father  of  all,  as  the  child's  self.  Let 
the  little  boy  and  girl  know  that  father  and  mother  are 
doing  what  they  do,  using  the  same  words,  perhaps 
thinking  much  the  same  thoughts.  That  will  give  their 
own  prayer  more  meaning.  They  will  see  you  are  not 
talking  of  God  to  them,  and  forgetting  to  talk  to  God 
of  yourselves.  They  will  know  he  is  real  to  you,  there- 
fore he  will  be  more  real  to  them. 

More  important,  of  course,  than  any  overheard  prayer, 
more  important  than  any  and  all  things  besides,  is  our 
character  and  life  as  the  children  see  us  day  by  day  in 
the  home.  I  said  that  our  functions  of  Image  of  God, 
of  Priest,  and  of  Oracle,  blend.  That  first  equation 
of  all,  when  we  were- the  only  image  of  God  to  the  child's 
mind, — that  old  equation  lasts  in  a  sense,  although  it 
has  dimmed,  and  the  **only"  is  gone.  I  mean  that  his 
notions  of  God  are  still  being  shaped  and  colored  by  our 
characters.  Words  about  him  without  character  to 
match  are  soon  felt  as  unreal  by  the  little  child-mind, 
so  shrewdly  detective.  *'God"  is  compact  of  ideals 
to  us ;  and  our  child's  ideals  of  duty,  of  honor,  of  justice, 
of  disinterestedness,  of  tender  love,  are  all  statured 
largely  by  our  reals  of  these  qualities.  A  father's  sin- 
cerity often  determines  for  life  the  ethics  of  his  boy's 
theology;  a  mother's  love,  the  depth  and  horizons  of  his 
faith  in  the  Infinite  Goodness.  This  is  so  well  known 
that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  on,  but  it  is  more  important 
for  practical  priesthood  than  an3i:hing  else  to  be  said. 
All  mediatorship  centres  in  this.  We  parents  cannot 
teach  more  of  God  to  our  child  than  we  have  incarnated 
of  God  in  ourselves.  Remember  nothing  else  that  I 
say,  but  remember  that  we  parents  caimot  teach  more 
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of  God  to  our  child  than  we  have  incarnated  of  God  in 
ourselves. 

Here  are  four  or  five  ways,  then,  in  which  the  mother 
and'  the  father  are  the  natural  Priests  to  their  child. 
And  these  ways,  put  together,  determine  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home.  The  atmosphere  of  home, — that  word 
tells  the  whole  story.  Let  the  atmosphere  of  its  home 
be  that  of  reverence  and  aspiration, — ^not  merely  of 
goodness,  but  of  goodness  aspiring;  not  simply  of  ethics 
in  practice,  but  of  ethics  at  worship, — and  our  child  is 
pretty  safe  in  its  home.  For  it  will  be  living  in  the 
light  of  God  shining  visibly  through  the  parent's 
ideals. 

A  few  words,  now,  of  the  parent's  third  function, — 
that  which  I  called  being  Oracle  to  the  child-soul.  In 
Greek  lands  of  old  the  oracle  was  the  shrine  to  which 
men  went  to  ask  questions  of  the  gods.  A  shrine  cor- 
responding to  that  belongs  in  each  home, — a  place  where 
the  little  one  can  bring  its  quaint  curiosities  concerning 
the  universe,  asking  for  light.  The  child-soul,  six  or 
eight  years  on  earth,  is  all  a-flower  with  questions  about 
God  and  itself,  and  the  whence  and  the  why  and  the 
whither  of  things.  We  do  not  have  to  wake  the  God- 
sense,  Nature  takes  care  of  that:  our  part  is  only  to 
guide,  to  enlighten,  to  educate  it.  And  such  deep- 
simple  conundrums  as  our  six-year-olds  can  invent, — 
levelling,  of  course,  the  wisdom  of  sages,  to  say  nothing 
of  ours !  It  must  ask  these  questions  of  some  one.  Who 
is  to  answer  them  ?    Who,  first,  but  the  parent  ? 

Suppose  that  he  says,  **I  know  not  the  answers  myself, 
and  I  will  say  naught  to  my  child,''  or,  a  more  common 
way,  "I  have  my  opinions,  my  *  faiths,'  if  you  please, 
but  am  not  going  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  my  child: 
he  shall  grow,  and  solve  as  he  may  his  own  problems." 
That  parent  is  abdicating  pari  of  his  parenthood.  And 
abdicating  in  favor  of  whom?  In  favor  of  a  nurse,  of 
a  Sunday-school  teacher,  of  a  Sunday-school  book,  of 
a  novel,  a  newspaper,  of  the  child's  little  playmates,  of 
neighbors  who  are  sure  that  they  know  and  are  only 
too  faithfully  anxious  to  tell,  among  the  things  they 
would  tell  being  some  of  the  last  things  in  the  world  a 
parent  of  the  liberal  faith  would  like  his  child  to  believe. 
In  society  like  ours  the  child  is  sure  to  be  influenced, 
** prejudiced,"  one  way  or  another.  The  question  is 
not  of  influence  or  no  influence,  but  only  of  whose?  In 
heathen   countries   and   famine   times   they   sometimes 
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** expose"  the  new-bom  babe  to  the  mercy  of  the  street 
or  the  wood.  The  parent  who  refuses  to  be,  as  well  as  he 
can,  the  "Oracle" — that  is,  the  intellectual  interpreter 
of  God  to  his  child — is  ** exposing"  its  soid  to  the  street. 
It  is  pitiful,  tragic.  The  child  has  a  right  to  say,  "Father, 
this  is  my  home,  you  are  my  father:  tell  me  your  best!" 
Our  best, — ^that  is  all.  "As  well  as  we  can," — no  more 
is  required.  Give  him  your  best  thought  of  God  and  his 
goodness,  whatever  it  be,  saying  always  and  humbly: 
"This  is  only  my  seeing:  I,  too,  am  a  child.  Aiid-we 
see  more  and  better  as  long  as  we  live,  if  we  try  to  live 
rightly."  That  sort  of  answer  serves  both  of  the  child's 
needs:  it  helps  him  with  the  light  we  have  won,  "  preju- 
dices" him  toward  the  true  and  the  beautiful  as  we  dis- 
cern it ;  and  it  teaches  the  open  mind  and  the  vision  that 
grows.  And  the  child  by  and  by  will  twice  bless  us. 
Whereas  the  refusal  to  help  teaches  not  the  open  mind, 
but  indifference.  And  no  blessing  waits  upon  that. 
The  parent  owes  the  child-body  bread ;  he  owes  the  child- 
mind  reading  and  writing;  he  owes  the  child-heart  love; 
he  owes  the  child-soul  his  own  thought  of  God,  his  best 
to  the  date  of  the  asking.  Instead  of  making  our  igno- 
rance an. excuse  and  exemption,  we  should  make  the 
child's  ignorance  a  compulsion  laid  on  us  to  so  live  that 
we  shall  have  a  good  thought  of  God  to  give,  when  he 
comes  to  the  Oracle. 

But  let  us  not  think,  after  all,  that  it  is  mainly  a  con- 
ception of  God  that  we  owe  him.  The  great  thing  is  not 
a  definition,  but  a  feeling;  not  theology,  but  religious- 
ness. Whatsoever  we  try  to  explain  to  our  child,  he  is 
not  going  to  see  just  the  figiu'e  of  God  that  we  see.  Nat- 
ure not  only  wakes  the  God-sense,  but  takes  care  of  the 
chamber  of  imagery,  and  sets  out  the  quaint  little  mind- 
idols  according  to  need,  changing  them  with  the  years, 
yet  following  more  or  less  our  parental  suggestions. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  outline  of  the  God-thought, 
but  the  contents  that  we  mainly  should  care  for.  Never 
speak  the  name  "God"  to  your  children  without  the 
dawn  of  a  smile  on  your  face,  as  if  you  were  facing  some 
beautiful  thing,  and  you  will  do  more  for  their  souls  than 
by  the  correctest  theology.  Make  God  stand  for  Good- 
ness, for  Love,  for  Holiness  to  them,  and  these  "con- 
tents" of  the  God-thought  will.be  carried  over  from 
outline  to  outline  by  them  as  they  grow.  Let  us  talk 
without  fear  in  picture-words  to  them,  in  "anthropo- 
morphisms," provided  we  also  give  hints  that  open  es- 
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capes  toward  the  Infinite  for  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  not  afraid  of  such  hints,  of  such  ''abstract"  words 
as  "life,"  '4ight,"  "love,"  "truth,"  in  speaking  of  God 
to  them:  be  afraid  not  to  use  these.  The  child's  mind 
is  certainly  a  literalist:  every  idea  presented  to  it  turns 
to  concrete  picture  and  image.  As  truly,  as  truly,  it 
is  a  Transcendentalist,  even  an  "occultist."  Trust  your 
little  Transcendentalist!  He  will  understand  your  ab- 
stract terms  almost  as  well  as  you  do, — perhaps  better. 
A  mother  I  know  would  fain  teach  her  boy  no  "doctrine," 
but  of  course  her  fate  came  upon  her.  One  night  he 
asked  from  between  the  bedclothes  who  "God"  was. 
She  hesitated,  and  then,  on  the  instant  and  on  the  in- 
spiration, replied,  "Wherever  you  see  anything  that  is 
beautiful  or  good,  you  see  God,  dear."  "Why,  then 
God  is  in  me,  sometimes!"  he  answered  right  off.  Could 
anything  be  more  successful  than  that?  Or  analyze 
this  other  saying  which  another  mother  I  knew  kept 
in  her  heart:  it  shows  how  the  little  minds  manage  to 
lay  hold  of  the  transcendental,  while  tiuning  it  into  the 
concrete  and  homely.  Jamie  was  seven  years  old,  and 
had  been  taking  his  Saturday  night's  bath  alone.  Com- 
ing back  to  his  mother,  he  told  her  he  had  been  mak- 
ing up  a  new  prayer  in  the  tub:  "Dear  Father  in  heaven, 
take  away  my  sins:  squeeze  them  out  of  my  soul,  like 
squeezing  water  out  of  a  sponge.  Then  take  Truth 
gently  up,  and  put  her  there;  but  still  leave  the  soul 
open  that  she  may  fly  in  and  fly  out,  that  I  may  speak 
the  truth.  Dear  Father  in  heaven,  I  cannot  hear  you 
answer  my  prayers,  but  I  know  thou  dost.  Good-night, 
dear  Father."  Sin,  Soul,  Truth,  and  inaudible  Prayer- 
Answer, — but  all  in  a  bath-tub,  and  bird-flight!  And 
he, — ^he  predestinates  just  such  psychological  mix-ups, 
welcomes  just  such  familiarities!  Fear  not,  ye  of  little 
faith,  your  child  can  understand  you;  for  God,  who  is 
teaching  through  you,  is  also,  all  the  time,  teaching  his 
own  deep  things  behind  you. 

Image,  Priest,  Oracle,  to  the  child-soul, — even  this 
it  is  to  be  parent,  to  the  end  that  the  soul  of  the  little 
child  shall  grow  God-like.     I  speak  as  to  fellow-trustees. 
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A  PRESENT  NEED. 

BY  MRS.   EMILY  A.  FIPIELD. 

In  a  recent  impressive  sermon  my  minister  said,  "Poets 
are  bom,  not  made;  but  Christians  must  be  made."  And, 
drawing  familiar  illustrations  from  coimtry  life,  he  told 
us  of  the  work  of  the  farmer,  and  how  he  studies  his  sub- 
ject; how  he  prepares  the  ground  by  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing; how  he  selects  the  seed  and  carefully  sows  it;  how 
he  watches  the  growing  plants,  plucking  out  every  in- 
jurious weed,  and  from  time  to  time  irrigating  the  ground, 
that  the  harvest  may  be  prolific  and  the  fruit  reach  per- 
fection. 

All  this  culture  must  be  given  to  human  beings  to  make 
them  Christians.  As  the  natural  body  is  nourished  and 
strengthened  and  cared  for  and  helped  to  grow,  so  the 
higher,  ideal  nature  must  be  educated  and  disciplined  and 
directed. 

Right  and  wrong  has  to  be  taught,  and  learned  like 
other  lessons.  This  knowledge  does  not  come  intuitively. 
The  conscience  has  to  be  educated.  Regard  for  tjfie 
rights,  interests,  and  feelings  of  others,  and  the  relation 
of  each  human  being  to  the  social  life  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  must  be  acquired^  and  the  greatest  and  most 
important  lesson  of  all,  his  relations  to  the  heavenly 
Father,  must  be  a  part  of  true  education,  the  end  of  which 
is  character. 

How  often  all  this  has  been  said,  and  how  often  the 
agencies  have  been  enumerated  by  which  we  may  all  be 
made  Christians  1  The  home,  the  school,  the  library,  the! 
church,  has  each  been  held  responsible;  and  the  child  has 
usually  been  the  centre  upon  which  all  efforts  are  focussed. 

I  should  like  to  begin  where  others  leave  off,  giving  the 
little  time  allotted  to  me  to  the  church. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  religious  education  is  important, 
it  seems  to  me  the  church  exists  for  the  very  purpose  of 
forming  the  religious  character  and  directing  the  religious 
lives  of  men. 

We  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  church  is  for  worship. 
Its  buildings,  its  music,  and  its  services  help  thousands 
and  thousands  through  life,  who  week  by  week  are  lifted 
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up  and  out  of  themselves.  But  the  majority  of  people 
do  not  worship;  and,  of  those  who  do,  few  in  our  churches 
have  more  than  the  scant  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
Sunday  service.  A  hymn,  a  prayer,  a  few  short  sentences 
of  Scripture,  a  sermon,  fitted  or  not  to  the  mood  one 
happens  to  be  in,  and  then  the  doors  closed,  the  pulpit 
covered,  the  flowers  put  away  for  another  week! 

We  say  the  church  is  for  service,  and  here  is  its  oppor- 
tunity. The  church  rf.)*?f  promote  all  charitable  objects, 
ours  more  than  any  other.  It  has  at  its  command  men 
and  women  ready  to  serve,  and  money  ready  to  use  for 
the  relief,  the  education,  or  the  entertainment  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  energies  of  the  church  are  absorbed  in  all  sorts 
of  enterprises  and  societies,  charitable,  philanthropic, 
social,  and  municipal.  No  cause  ever  appeals  to  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  vain.  Our  Methodist  brothers  lately 
in  trouble  could  count  on  the  Unitarians  for  quick  and 
efficient  help.     Our  church*  stands  in  truth  for  service. 

But  another  ftmction  of  the  church,  that  of  giving 
formal  religious  instruction,  is  neglected  or  altogether 
left  out  of  account.  We  have  little  of  that  best  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  service,  the  stated  period  for  *' in- 
structions," which,  often  take  the  place  of  the  sermon. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man's  religion  is  the  chief  fact 
in  regard  to  him.  Hence  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is  one  of  supreme  interest  and  importance.  It  does 
make  a  difference  what  a  man  believes!  President  Eliot 
long  ago  pointed  out  to  us  **the  wonderful  difference  in 
the  effect  on  a  boy's  mind  between  the  influence  of  the 
Unitarian  ideas  of  God,  Jesus,  religion,  and  human  society, 
and  the  old-fashioned  Evangelical  ideas  on  those  tremen- 
nous  themes." 

If  the  doctrine  committed  to  our  care  is  a  precious  one, 
why  do  we  do  so  little  to  make  it  clear  ?  Is  it  not  deplora- 
ble that  our  grown  sons  and  daughters  should  be  unable 
to  tell  why  they  attend  a  Unitarian  church  or  to  give  a 
reason  why  they  are  Unitarians,  and  not  Baptists  or  Pres- 
byterians or  Mormons?  This  very  summer  I  have  been 
sitting  on  a  hotel  piazza  with  a  group  of  delightful,  culti- 
vated men  and  women,  most  of  them  Unitarians,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  able  to  say  why  he  was  a  Unitarian  or 
what  Unitarians  believe.  The  children  of  these  Unita- 
rians were  on  the  green  opposite.  If  they  had  been  ques- 
tioned concerning  their  church,  a  well-bred  stare  of  in- 
comprehension would  have  been  the  answer. 

In  my  visits  among  the  women  of  our  Alliance,  I  have 
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felt  sorry  to  find  how  little  real  knowledge  of  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  our  body  exists, — ^how  little  is  known  of 
the  history  and  traditions  of  our  form  of  faith  and  the 
place  it  now  holds  in  the  religious  world. 

A  whole  winter  is  spent — pleasantly,  to  be  sure, — in 
reading  **The  Idyls  of  the  King"  or  in  trying  to  under- 
stand '*The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  and  the  vital  principles 
of  religious  belief  are  left  one  side.  In  many  parishes  the 
minister  is  the  generous  and  helpful  leader  in  miscellaneous 
reading,  and  could  be  just  as  interesting  in  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history  or  in  dogmatic  theology  if  he  did 
not  fear  being  dull  and  serious,  and  would  realize  that  his 
people  might  be  as  interested  in  such  matters  as  he  is 
himself.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  know  about  the  changes 
in  thought  in  Harvard  or  to  follow  the  courses  laid  out 
for  the  Unitarian  divinity  student  at  Oxford,  about  which 
we  seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  hear. 

I  am  sure  there  is  something  wrong  when  a  man  can 
say,  I  have  been  to  church  a  whole  year  regularly,  and  I 
do  not  see  the  least  difference  between  the  Unitarian  and 
the  Orthodox  church. 

I  would  not  ignore  the  teaching  of  home  or  school 
or  imdervalue  the  stream  of  so-called  tmconscious  in- 
fluence that  constantly  flows  into  the  life.  It  is  in  the 
home  that  we  first  gain  a  knowledge  of  obedience,  jus- 
tice, reverence,  and  truth,  the  moral  ideas  which  are 
essential  to  religion.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  how  far 
the  religious  ideas,  feelings,  and  character  are  shaped 
by  the  character  of  the  home;  but  my  contention  is  that 
few  homes  nowadays  afford  definite  instruction  on  mat- 
ters which  will  strengthen  a  child  for  the  work  of  life. 
There  must  be  positive  teaching.  It  is  very  well  to 
say,  *'Be  good,  and  you  will  be  happy";  but  that  nega- 
tive teaching  is  not  enough. 

We  can  believe  the  home  of  Jesus  to  have  been  one 
of  love  and  sympathy,  with  all  the  best  influences  of 
wisdom,  truth,  and  goodness;  but  Jesus  confounded  the 
doctors  in  the  temple  and  baffled  the  Pharisees  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  prophets  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Scripture. 

Let  any  one  look  at  Hofmann's  beautiful  picture  of 
Christ  among  the  doctors,  and  he  will  see  that  the  boy 
had  a  definite  message  to  deliver  and  felt  sure  of  his 
subject.  The  formal  instruction  in  the  Jewish  law, 
which  he  acquired  in  the  weekly  synagogue  service, 
must  have  had  great  influence  in  developing  his  character, 
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and  making  him  the  teacher  and  educator  of  mankind. 
It  fitted  him  for  his  battle,  and  provided  him  with  the 
weapons  he  needed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  fotmd 
advisable  to  give  extended  instruction  in  the  ftmda- 
mental  truths  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  learners, 
or  catechumens,  studied  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  chief  articles  of  Christian  belief, 
and  were  well  grotmded  in  the  doctrines.  Even  in  Pur- 
itan days  the  dispensation  of  the  Word  was  the  chief 
office  of  the  church. 

At  present  it  is  the  disposition  to  depreciate  doctrinal 
knowledge,  and  to  say  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
a  man  believes,  if  he  is  only  sincere.  Is  there  not  a  dose 
connection  between  a  man's  faith  and  his  conduct?  Do 
not  the  principles  in  which  he  believes  control  his  practice  ? 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  it  is  better  to  know  God  than  to 
know  about  God,  but  knowledge  of  God  does  not  come 
by  intuition. 

It  is  true  that  character  is  more  than  opinions,  but 
a  man's  opinions  shape  his  character.  Mr.  Slicer,  in  his 
last  book,  has  well  shown  **the  power  of  the  faith  which 
we  hold  to  regulate  opinion  and  give  it  standards  of  de- 
termination''; but  somehow  and  somewhere  we  must 
learn  what  the  faith  we  hold  ist  Our  gospel  may  be  broad 
in  its  application,  and  include  all  interests  of  human 
life;  but  we  must  learn  what  is  meant  by  the  gospel, 
and  here  is  the  opportimity  of  the  preacher.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  pulpit  that  the  church  may  provide  instruc- 
tion. The  Young  People's  Union,  the  Alliance,  and 
the  Stmday-school,  each  may  furnish  religious  instruction. 

The  Simday-school  is  often  disappointing  because 
it  is  neither  chiu^ch  nor  school.  The  external  observs^nces 
of  religion — ^the  prayer,  the  solemn  music,  the  ordinances, 
the  quiet  hush,  the  devotional  atmosphere  of  the  church, 
which  leave  an  impress  upon  the  youngest  child — seem 
to  be  lost  in  the  Sunday-school,  while  the  lessons,  often 
desultory  and  disconnected,  fail  to  command  the  inter- 
est and  respect  that  is  felt  for  week-day  studies.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  educational  principles,  such 
as  govern  the  work  of  a  good  school,  seem  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  religion  or  the  church.  I  am  not  filled  with 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  large  and  prosperous  Sunday- 
school  in  my  own  parish,  when  half  the  children  are  walk- 
ing away  from  the  church  as  I  enter  for  the  morning 
service.    Most  of  them  have  spent  a  pleasant  hour,  and 
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many  have  Every  Other  Sunday  in  their  hands;  but  the 
church  is  evidently  nothing  to  them. 

The  Catholic  Church  on  the  other  side  of  the  hUl  de- 
clares that,  if  it  can  have  the  teaching  of  the  children 
till  they  are  twelve  years  old,  they  are  safe  within  the 
fold.  What  becomes  of  our  children  after  they  are  twelve 
years  old  ?  Have  we  made  secure  for  them  a  knowledge 
of  this  faith  which  we  say  is  such  a  blessed  heritage, — 
this  faith  which  has  such  power  to  give  its  possessor 
peace  and  confidence  and  serenity  through  all  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  life? 

In  trying  to  be  broad,  have  we  not  allowed  them  to 
become  too  broad,  and  has  not  the  idea  of  perfect  free- 
dom caused  great  confusion  of  thought,  and  left  them 
without  anchorage  anywhere?  No  one  will  deny  that 
education  at  the  present  day  has  much  more  to  do  with 
mental  than  with  moral  growth.  My  plea  is  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  accuracy  of  statement  and  systematic 
instruction  should  be  given  for  one  as  for  the  other,  and 
that  moral  and  religious  training  should  not  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  force  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  or  to 
good  impressions  or  even  to  good  example. 

This  is  not  in  disparagement  of  the  work  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  devoted  men  and  women  who  have  given 
time  and  strength  to  attendance  in  the  Stmday-school. 
Their  unselfish  and  difficult  service  deserves  perpetual 
and  tmstinted  gratitude.  And  when  we  read  that  "the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  has  organized,  on  the 
average,  'more  than  three  Sunday-schools  a  day  for 
over  sixty-five  years,  and  that  these  schools  have  been 
placed  in  districts  that  were  for  the  most  part  without 
other  religious  organizations,"  it  may  well  be  called  a 
*  *  magnificent  movement. ' ' 

The  newly  organized  Religious  Education  Association, 
with  its  sixteen,  departments,  may  in  time  develop  some 
plan  adequate  to  the  work;  but  in  the  mean  time  there 
is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  making  Christians. 
The  home  accomplishes  so  little  that  it  is  still  the  church's 
opporttmity  to  ofiFer  an  education  for  young  and  old 
which  shall  develop  in  the  highest  sense  men's  relations 
to  one  another  and  to  God.  \ 

I  do  not  say  that  a  narrow  round  of  church-going 
and  of  Sunday  services,  or  that  repeating  words  of  cer- 
tain doctrines  not  held  by  other  Christians,  will  solve 
the  problem  of  religious  education.  Our  church  still 
has  for  its  highest  motive  moral  perfection  in  human 
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character.  But  character  is  a  product,  and  may  largely 
be  the  product  of  careful  husbandry  by  the  church.  The 
church  should  lay  the  sure  foundation.  It  should  help 
men,  old  and  young,  to  acquire  fixed  opinions  and  clear 
views  on  the  important  things  of  life.  Sermons  and 
church  services  amount  to  little  unless  their  influence 
acts  upon  us  in  our  every-day  life;  and  to  help  and  guide 
us  from  Monday  till  Saturday  the  teaching  of  Sunday 
must  be  forceful  and  direct,  concrete  and  real. 

The  two  great  commandments  and  the  three  abiding 
virtues  are  truly  an  all-sufficient  creed;  but  generations 
have  not  exhausted  their  teachings,  and  better  knowledge 
is  still  a  present  need.  Bach  of  us  has  a  share  in  a  glorious 
heritage,  and  each  of  us  is  answerable  for  that  share. 
What  a  loss  to  drift  through  life  without  coming  to  our 
inheritance ! 
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A  SCHOOLMASTER'S   FAITH. 

BY  REV.  THEODORE  C.  WILLIAMS. 

I  see  here  many  of  my  old  friends  who  remember 
that  I  have  been  a  teacher  and  then  a  preacher,  and  am 
now  both.  I  find  it  hard  to  tell  what  is  the  difference 
between  these  forms  of  service  which  I  have  attempted. 
I  see  before  me  many  who  are  called  ministers  whom 
I  sometimes  think  of  as  supremely  teachers.  When  I 
hear  Dr.  Savage  preach,  when  I  read  the  books  of  Dr. 
Bixby,  of  Mr.  Dole,  who  ought  to  be  a  pontifex  maximus, 
when  I  read  those  books,  I  say.  There  are  the  teachers 
of  our  faith. 

It  is  right  that  the  Unitarian  Conference  should  give 
an  evening  to  education.  Our  body  has  always  produced 
educators,  has  always  led  the  van  of  the  great  experi- 
ments of  American  education.  I  heard  the  foremost 
American  educator,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  say  in 
Boston  that  one  woman,  alone  and  tmaided,  had  done 
more  than  any  other  person  to  promote  the  kindergarten 
movement.  Of  course,  he  spoke  of  Mrs.  Shaw.  At  that 
same  conference,  when  I  attended  a  most  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  the  teachers  of  manual  training  and  kindred 
branches,  I  was  told  that  the  practice  of  manual  indus- 
try as  a  fundamental  part  of  education  was. first  thrust 
upon  the  Boston  public  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  a  Unitarian 
woman.  And  I  might  take  a  larger  reach  if  the  time  per- 
mitted. I  might  speak  of  Horace  Mann,  of  Peter  Cooper, 
of  the  pioneers  in  American  education.  But  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  we  are  still  within  our  ftmction  when  we  are 
deliberating  here  this  solemn  problem  and  responsibility 
of  religious  education. 

Mrs.  Hackley,  in  her  foundation,  her  endowment, 
is  following  in  that  same  line  of  pioneer  education.  How 
do  I  dare  to  say  that?  Is  there  no  religious  education 
in  America?  Are  not  our  children  being  taught  the 
Christian  faith  in  all  the  churches  and  all  the  homes? 
Of  coiu^e,  they  are.  I  am  not  here  to  offer  any  panaceas 
or  royal  roads.  I  must  be  mindful  of  the  greatest  word 
ever  said  about  religious  education,  that  the  spirit  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  hear  the  sotmd  thereof,  but 
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we  know  not  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes.  And, 
when  we  speak  of  the  education  of  a  hunian  soul  in  its 
relations  to  God  and  man,  we  touch  upon  a  mystery  which 
no  theory  and  no  philosophy  can  completely  state.  Here 
are  many  Sunday-school  teachers, — God  bless  them  all! 
I  have  been  one,  and  I  am  one  now.  Don't  be  discour- 
aged when  you  are  reminded  that  you  have  but  once 
a  week  and  only  so  many  minutes, — as  if  you  did  not 
know  that!  The  imparting  of  a  religious  impulse  is 
not  to  be  meastu'ed  in  time.  One  seed  of  divine  life 
imparted  from  you  to  another  will  bear  fruit  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Let  not  the  Sunday-school  teacher  fail 
to  magnify  his  or  her  office,  and  yet  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  does  not 
complete  the  responsibility  of  oiu*  people  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  When  our  poet  spoke  and  showed  us  that 
Christian  home  as  it  should  be,  I  knew  that,  if  our  homes 
were  like  that,  we  would  not  need  any  conventions  about 
religious  education. 

But  who  is  sufficient  for  these  thing?  We  used  to  read 
a  good  book  called  *'The  Parent's  Assistant."  A  school- 
master is  a  parent's  assistant.  I  believe  that  the  great 
work  of  education  in  America  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  the  private  schools, — ^for  it  is  all  one  movement, — 
I  believe  it  is  moulding  the  character  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration along  ethical  and  spiritual  lines.  A  school- 
master is  a  parent  at  heart,  and  a  true  teacher  has  in 
him  something  of  the  priest.  Your  laws  may  secular- 
ize the  school.  That  merely  means  that  the  law  shuts 
out  the  dogma,  the  creed,  the  sectarian  shibboleth;  but 
can  you  shut  religion  out  of  your  schools?  Not  as  long 
as  the  spirit  of  God  dwells  and  operates  in  the  hearts 
of  the  teachers  of  America. 

I  have  never  attended  any  more  solemn  assemblies 
than  conventions  of  teachers.  Moral  enthusiasm,  de- 
sire to  touch  the  deeper  springs  of  life, — that  is  the  ani- 
mating motive  and  power  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  gone  so  far  that  there  is  even  a  little 
wave  of  protest;  and  I  heard  a  great  educator  in  New 
York,  a  professor  of  pedagogy  in  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sities, say  that  teachers  were  never  to  forget  that  char- 
acter is  a  by-product.  He  thought  we  were  working 
too  hard  and  too  consciously  to  form  character.  I  men- 
tion that,  not  because  I  agree  with  it,  but  because  it 
illustrates  the  moral  purpose,  the  religious  consecration, 
of  the  American  teacher. 
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Education  itself  is  passing  through  a  great  period  of 
transition  in  theory  and  in  method.  You  know  that 
there  are  different  methods  of  teaching.  Now  what, 
in  the  main,  is  the  difference  between  the  old  school 
and  the  new  school  of  education  ?  It  may  be  presimipt- 
uous  for  me  to  try  to  put  it, — I  have  not  the  power  of 
epigram  of  some  of  our  friends, — ^but  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  something  like  this:  that  the  old  teaching,  whether 
'of  catechism  or  of  geography,  was  operating  upon  the 
youth  as  upon  a  passive,  receptive,  and  malleable  mind, 
and  the  harder  you  hammered,  the  more  beautiful  would 
be  the  result.  I  saw  a  beautiful  parable  not  long  ago 
to  the  effect  that  teaching — there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  this — is  licking  the  cub  into  shape,  like  a  mother  bear; 
but  that  is  rather  an  external  symbol:  you  have  to  add 
the  motherhood  to  it. 

Now  the  new  education  means  that  the  teacher  must 
get  right  down  with  the  child.  Froebel  said,  **Let  us 
live  with  our  children!"  The  most  affecting  piece  of 
pedagogy  that  I  ever  saw  was  this :  A  consecrated  man, 
one  of  my  parishioners,  had  devoted  his  life  to  teaching 
children  of  defective  mind,  and  he  told  what  he  had  done 
for  a  certain  idiotic  child.  He  was  in  despair  at  a 
certain  point,  when  he  saw  a  mother  speak  to  her  child 
and  he  got  his  inspiration.  The  mother,  to  catch  the 
child's  attention  and  compel  obedience,  got  down  with 
the  child.  He  found  that  he  had  to  do  that  literally 
with  the  idiot.  Now  in  the  new  education  the  teacher 
gets  down  with  the  responsive  mind,  and  youth  is  treated 
as  a  growing,  creative  life.  You  remove  the  impediments, 
you  sow  the  seed,  and  you  let  the  mind  and  power  of 
the  divine  life  operate  in  the  youthful  soul.  The  new 
pedagogy  is  nothing  but  a  manifold  application  and  pro- 
longed discussion  of  how  in  detail  is  the  best  way  to  do 
this. 

In  religious  education  we  have  not  only  the  diflSculty 
that  all  the  methods  of  education  are  changing,  but  that 
the  subject  itself  is  changing.  With  the  most  beautiful 
pedagogy,  how  would  you  teach  chemistry  if  the  theory 
of  phlogiston  were  taught  by  powerful,  learned  societies 
and  endowed  by  millionaires?  How  would  you  teach 
geography  if  the  Ptolemaic  map  of  the  world  were  im- 
posed upon  you  by  a  conclave  of  school  committees? 
You  would  find  it  very  difficult.  Something  like  that 
is  what  happens  in  our  religious  teaching,  and  I  want 
to  defend,  even  from  the  loving  criticism  of  our  friend 
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here,  some  of  our  Unitarian  homes  for  the  apparent  in- 
difference to  the  teaching  of  their  children.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  because  the  parent  is  indifferent,  always, 
but  because  we  don't  know  how,  and  because  we  fear  to 
impose  upon  a  passive  mind  even  an  excellent  and  per- 
fect Unitarian  catechism.     [Applause.] 

Now,  then,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  religious 
education?  We  have  already  seen  that  you  cannot  im- 
pose upon  a  youthful  soul  at  any  stage  that  for  which  it 
is  not  ready.  It  has  been,  I  might  say,  affirmed  ex  cathe- 
dra by  some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  ethics  in 
the  imiversities  that  the  formal  study  of  ethics  in  the 
schools  must  not  be  introduced  too  early,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  to  find  out  too  early  in  life  why  he  ought 
not  to  break  the  commandments.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  the  great  fly-wheel  of  civilization,  as  of  education 
itself,  is  imitation?  I  feel  that  the  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  for  our  yoimg  people,  whether  the  six-year-old  or 
the  sixteen-year-old,  is  to  supply  a  visible  expression  of 
moral  life,  a  visible  expression  of  spiritual  aspiration, — 
that  family  altar,  that  school  altar,  the  bended  head,  the 
regular  worship  and  the  poetic  and  suggestive  expression 
of  religion  in  poem,  in  psalm,  in  the  Scripture.  We  can- 
not teach  a  youthful  mind  by  words,  no  matter  if  you 
have  the  words  of  inspiration  itself.  You  cannot  go  any 
further  than  you  have  gone  yourself.  You  cannot  go 
any  further  than  yoiu*  own  heart  and  soul  go  with  the 
words.  If  you  do,  you  produce  spiritual  disturbance, 
insincerity.  You  produce  in  the  child  mind  a  sense  that 
religion  is  the  unreal  thing.  To  apply  all  our  new  thoughts 
of  education  to  religion,  recognizing  religion  itself  as  a 
changing  and  evolving  subject,  presents  the  most  difficult 
problem  with  which  teachers  have  to  deal.  Yet  we  must 
deal  with  it,  and  that  is  why  I  dare  to  say  that  such  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Hackley  School  is  really  one  of  the  pioneer 
experiments  in  religious  education.  You  see  what  we 
want  to  do  is  not  to  produce  a  sound  form  of  opinions. 
I  have  known  men  who  had  all  that  the  theological  schools 
could  give,  in  whom  there  was  still  something  lacking. 
I  have  had  a  little  of  that  feeling  myself.  Doctrine  is 
only  the  scaffold  of  the  building.  Our  aim  and  purpose 
in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  day  schools, 
whether  public  or  private,  is  the  education  of  the  senti- 
ments, the  education  of  the  feeling  which  is  to  ripen 
into  worship  toward  God,  loyalty  and  service  toward 
men. 
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I  had  almost  said,  after  our  poet  had  depicted  the 
Christian  home,  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  religious 
school,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  us  all  is  to  **  go  every 
man  to  your  tents,  O  Israel,"  and  make  that  home  the 
temple  of  the  Spirit.  Then  I  remembered  a  home  in 
Nazareth  out  of  which  went  a  youth  into  the  temple, 
and  his  father  and  his  mother  sought  him  sorrowing.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  sorrows  of  Mary  when  she  found  that 
young  life  going  to  God  and  to  the  temple  without  her. 
But  that  time  must  come,  the  bird  must  go  out  of  its  nest, 
and  the  young  soul  must  wing  its  way  even  out  of  the 
holy  protection  of  the  parental  wing.  I  wish  I  knew 
what  were  those  questions  Jesus  asked  of  the  doctors: 
perhaps  I  could  image  their  answers.  There  is  that  ques- 
tioning Jesus  in  every  youth;  and  we,  the  parents  and 
the  teachers  and  the  doctors,  must  meet  that  outgoing 
soul  within  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  temple  of  God  is 
where  his  spirit  dwells  in  a  human  soul.  Be  it  in  the 
home,  be  it  in  the  school,  be  it  in  the  pulpit,  you 
must  answer  the  questions  of  the  yoimg  Jesus  in  the 
temple. 
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ARE  SECULAR  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  EACH  OTHER? 

BY    REV.    JAMES    H.    ECOB.     * 

We  need  to  extend  our  notion  of  education.  I  venture 
to  say  now  that,  when  we  use  the  word  * 'education,"  most 
of  us  immediately  think  of  a  school,  and,  when  we  say 
school,  we  mean  a  school  building  and  certain  processes 
going  on  there;  and  the  children  are  sent  there,  they  are 
put  through  those  processes,  then  they  get  through  with 
their  education,  and  go  out  and  begin  life. 

Now  education  is  not  a  process:  it  is  the  total  output 
of  result  in  a  man's  life.  Take  as  the  first  case  an  Indian 
from  the  Carlisle  School.  He  has  been  put  through  the 
school;  he  has  been  taught  all  the  things  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  taught;  he  is  ready  to  go  back  to  his  people. 
He  is  educated.  He  goes  back  to  his  people,  and  instantly 
where  the  school  left  him  the  old  life  takes  him  with  tre- 
mendous pressure.  Now  we  will  say  he  is  educated  when 
he  leaves  the  school.  We  will  take  him  after  he  has  been 
home,  and  grown  to  middle  life,  grown  to  his  place  in 
life  there,  and  see  what  is  in  him  and  what  is  out  of  him, 
and  then  tell  how  much  he  is  educated.  You  know  what 
often  happens.  They  go  back  with  perfectly  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  English,  they  can  do  sums,  and  they  cau 
write  essays;  and  they  can  do  all  the  stunts  of  the  school. 
Take  him  twenty  years  afterward,  when  he  has  been 
with  his  people  and  in  the  environment  of  life,  and  see 
where  your  man  is.  Half  of  what  the  school  gave  him 
has  somehow  or  other  been  subtracted,  and  you  do  well 
if  you  keep  him  safe  from  the  blanket  and  the  tepee. 

I  will  give  you  another  more  practical  illustration  of 
just  what  I  see  every  single  summer  when  I  go  home. 
I  have  in  mind  now  a  man  who  is  a  farmer,  forty  years 
old.  He  was  in  one  of  the  best  of  those  old  academies; 
and  you  teachers,  if  you  will  give  us  as  good  schools  now 
as  those  old  academies  were,  we  will  rise  up  and  bless  you. 
[Applause.]  When  he  left  the  academy,  he  could  write 
English,  had  a  good  penmanship,  could  speak  correctly, 
do  everything  within  the  covers  of  the  arithmetic.  He 
got  back  into  life :  it  pressed  on  him  on  all  sides,  gave  him 
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things  that  the  school  never  hmted  at,  subtracted  vastly" 
what  the  school  did  for  him.  Now  what  is  he?  He  is 
a  man  forty  years  old  in  the  midst  of  life,  taking  his  place, 
bearing  his  burdens,  doing  his  duties.  What  is  he? 
What  was  the  total  output  of  his  environment?  Well, 
he  says,  *'I  done  it,*'  and  he  sa)^,  **You  was";  he  says, 
**I  give  up  writing  letters:  my  hands  have  got  stiff,  and 
I  can't  bear  to  write  letters." 

Now  I  say  that  somehow  or  other,  when  we  set  our 
boys  and  girls  out  of  school,  the  environment  should 
not  begin  to  undo,  strip  off,  but  should  rather  carry  on. 
If  it  were  possible  to  bring  it  to  pass,  I  would  go  into 
the  homes  and  say.  When  yoiu:  boy  comes  home,  you 
fathers  and  mothers  and  older  brothers  and  sisters,  don't 
say,  **I  done  it,"  so  that  the  boy  will  come  back  from 
school  and  say  that  after  you.  Don't  stop  writing 
letters  because  your  hands  have  got  a  little  stiff.  I 
would  say,  Keep  up  the  habit,  because  this  manner  of 
education  is  a  very  vital  thing.  If  I  could  go  into  that 
community  and  have  my  way,  I  would  say  to  the  society 
there.  Don't  let  all  your  talk  be  of  oxen,  of  hens  and  hogs, 
not  by  any  manner  of  means.  Look  at  what  that  acad- 
emy has  been  trying  to  do  for  you.  Take  that  for  yoiu: 
standard,  and  see  that  these  yotmg  souls  that  are  brought 
back  to  you  are  caught  up  and  carried  on  by  the  social 
life  into  which  they  go.  And  so  with  church,  so  with 
state.  Don't  let  the  politics  of  yotu-  commtmity  be 
confined  to  some  small,  narrow  question  of  how  we  shall 
get  the  county  to  vote  money  to  build  us  a  better  bridge 
here,  and  all  that  small  calculation, — ^no;  but  How  shall 
this  community  lift  itself  and  its  people  up  to  the  highest 
and  best  things? 

That  being  true,  we  will  begin  to  say  to  the  school: 
Look  here,  these  bo}^  that  you  are  teaching  have  got  to 
begin  to  plough  pretty  soon.  I  think  it  will  be  good 
sense  to  show  them  the  ethics  of  the  plough,  show  tiliem 
the  dignity  and  the  strength  that  is  implied  in  a  man 
matching  himself  against  the  dull  earth  so  we  shall  get 
out  of  it  such  splendid  results.  Teach  them  the  nature 
of  the  trees  that  wave  over  their  homes.  Teach  them 
in  the  schools  the  dignity  and  the  beauty  and  the  nobil- 
ity of  their  relation  to  the  animals  which  they  care  for, — 
not  mere  machines  of  profit,  yielding  so  many  dozens 
of  eggs  and  so  many  hides  and  so  many  cans  of  milk; 
not  that,  but  God's  creatures,  and  you,  the  son  of  God, 
there  with  them  to  treat  them  as  such !    I  am  only  hint- 
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ing  at  the  direction  in  which  the  school  should  begin  to 
teach,  enlarging  its  curriculum  in  the  direction  of  the 
life,  and  then  the  life  taking  up  the  work  of  the  school. 
So,  when  you  bring  your  man  to  maturity,  you  will  have 
one  who  is  educated  by  school  and  by  environment; 
and  they  are  one. 

I  cannot  talk  to  a  convention  like  this  without  saying 
something  about  religion.  The  minute  I  say  religion, 
I  seem  to  see  a  vast,  complicated  system,  wheel  within 
wheel,  rising  to  a  dreadful  height.  Oh,  you  people  who 
are  free  bom,  you  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I 
was  introduced  to  you  as  a  late  comer.  I  tell  you,  when 
I  look  over  my  shoulder,  I  see  a  lot  of  queer  things. 
Back  of  me  lies  such  a  tremendous  stormland,  full  of 
clouds  and  tempests,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  awakened 
from  a  terrible  tempest  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  at 
last  come  out  into  a  different  life.  Sometimes  I  env}'^ 
the  Dutchman  who  envied  his  dog.  After  enumerating 
all  the  things  in  which  he  thought  the  dog  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  him,  he  wound  up  with  this:  "Und  ven  you 
dies,  vy,  you  joost  sure  dead,  dot  vas  all:  ven  I  die,  I 
got  to  go  to  hedl  yet."  [Laughter.]  So  that  awful — what 
shall  I  call  it? — afterclap  seemed  to  come  in  all  religious 
teaching, — nothing  free,  nothing  simple,  nothing  normal 
about  it,  nothing  vital,  but  all  made  up,  and  made  up 
out  of  very  bad  historic  material,  much  of  it  made  up 
out  of  feverish  imaginations ;  and,  not  content  with  get- 
ting together  all  that  material  in  this  world,  leaping  off 
into  the  other  world  and  getting  a  *'hell  yet'*  for  us  all. 
Now  I  say  that  idea  of  religion  wants  to  be  put  wholly 
away;  and  let  us  start  with  the  simple  idea  that  religion 
is  vital,  that  is  all  there  is  of  it, — ^not  formal. 

When  the  little  child  comes  into  the  household,  you 
do  not  gather  about  it  and  say,  *'Now  we  must  teach 
this  child  how  to  have  its  heart  beat  and  its  lungs  work 
and  how  to  make  his  ears  work,  and  all  that";  but  the 
processes  will  take  care  of  themselves.  He  does  not  need 
education  about  that:  let  him  alone.  Thus  it  is  with 
much  of  the  religious  life  of  our  children  and  young  people : 
they  are  ahead  of  us,  who  have  grown  aJtogether  too 
canny,  too  wise,  in  these  things. 

I  knew  a  mother  who  did  not  want  to  have  any  bias 
in  the  mind  of  her  child  on  religious  things,  so  she  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  Gk)d.  But  this  little  girl  was  out 
of  doors  with  her  among  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  asked, 
"Mamma,  who  made  the  trees?"    **Natiu-e."    "Mamma, 
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who  made  the  flowers?'*  ** Nature."  "Mamma,  who 
made  the  birds?"  "Natm-e."  One  day  the  mother 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  this  question:  "Well, 
mamma,  who  is  this  Nature  who  makes  everything? 
I  believe  he  is  a  man."  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  child 
somehow  or  other  got  a  tremendous  bias.  [Laughter.] 
Where  did  it  come  from?  Where  did  that  instinctive 
teleology  come  from?  It  was  breathed  down  out  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  into  the  heart  of  his  own  child,  because 
somebody  made  everything. 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  bewilder  or  befool  the  clear- 
seeing  spirit  of  a  child?  Why,  parents,  you  have  had  the 
little  tots  in  your  arms,  and  they  have  questioned  you 
to  a  standstill  a  thousand  times  about  God,  haven't  they? 
They  know  as  much  about  it  as  you  do.  Now,  then, 
the  moment  you  say  religion  is  vital  and  not  formal, 
then  it  all  comes  down  to  a  question  of  life, — ^life, — life 
How  shall  I  give  a  trend  to  this  young  life?  Why,  I 
shall  do  it  just  exactly  as  the  old  shepherds  used  to  do 
with  their  sheep, — ^go  ahead  of  them.  That  is  all.  "My 
sheep  follow  me."    [Applause.] 

Now  do  you  know  what  happens  in  many  of  our  homes? 
I  will  tell  you  what.  The  oldest  daughter  is  just  out  in 
society.  She  goes  to  a  party,  and  there  come  back  after 
her  a  whole  train  of  compliments  for  her  stunning  gown, 
and  the  mother  kindles  in  enthusiasm  over  those  com- 
pliments as  the  daughter  never  saw  her  kindle  to  a  great 
religious  idea.  The  daughter  concludes  that  the  mother 
would  rather  have  her  get  a  compliment  for  her  stunning 
gowns  than  to  be  known  as  a  thoughtful  and  religious 
woman.  What  other  conclusion  can  one  reach  ?  And  when 
the  boy  gets  out  into  business  and  makes  his  first  sharp 
bargain,  and  sees  the  keenness  and  the  quickness  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  father's  whole  attitude,  what  will  that 
boy  conclude  ?  There  is  only  one  conclusion  for  anybody, 
boy  or  not, — that  the  father  is  more  interested  in  having 
that  boy  make  sharp  bargains  and  get  on  in  the  world 
than  in  having  him  see  truth  and  grace  and  beauty  of 
life  as  the  last,  best  thing  in  the  world. 

When  we  have  vital  religion,  it  gets  us  with  a  tremen- 
dous grip.  There  are  two  passages  in  a  recent  article 
by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  that  I  want  to  read  to  you : — 

"On  themes  so  elevated  as  religious  faith  deals  with, 
the  habit  of  thinking  cultivated  in  secular  instruction 
is  out  of  place.     Even  the  attitude  of  mind  cultivated 
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in  secular  instruction  is  unfitted  for  the  approach  to  re- 
ligious truth.  Religious  instruction  should  be  surrounded 
with  solemnity.  It  should  be  approached  with  cere- 
monial preparations,  so  as  to  lift  up  the  mind  to  the 
dignity  of  the  lesson  received.  Christianity  is  indeed 
the  religion  of  the  revealed  God,  but  there  is  no  revela- 
tion possible  to  the  mind  immersed  in  trivialities  and 
self-conceit."  (That  is  the  only  sensible  thing  he  says.) 
"In  religious  lessons,  wherein  the  divine  is  taught  as 
revealed  to  the  human  race,  it  is  right  that  the  raw, 
immature  intellect  of  youth  shall  not  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  a  critical  judgment;  for  at  his  best  he  cannot 
grasp  the  rationality  of  the  dogmas  which  contain  the 
deepest  insights  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
race.*' 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  amount  of  bad  logic  and  of 
fatal  misimderstanding  of  both  secular  and  religious 
given  in  so  many  words?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  the 
man  knows  what  religion  is  or  what  secularity  is.  Now 
I  will  read  vou  some  more: — 

*'The  Church  has  through  long  ages  learned  the  proper 
method  of  religious  instruction.*'  (And  again  I  want 
to  say,  we  must  look  out,  and  not  think  of  the  church 
as  a  building.  We  go  there  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
we  are  a  church:  the  minute  we  get  out  we  are  nothing 
but  people.  No,  no,  the  building  only  houses  the  church 
a  little  while,  that  is  all.  We  are  the  church  all  the  time 
and  everywhere,  of  course.)  "It  elevates  sense-per- 
ception through  solenm  music  addressed  to  the  ear" — 
fHow  about  the  Quakers?)  " — ^and  works  of  art  which 
represent  to  the  eye  the  divine  self-sacrifice  for  the  sal- 
vation of  man.  It  clothes  its  doctrine  in  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  a  book  sacredly  kept  apart  from  other  lit- 
erattire,  and  held  in  such  exceptional  reverence  that  it 
is  taken  entirely  out  of  the  natural  order  of  experience." 
[Laughter.] 

That  by  one  of  the  United  States  officials  I  O  friends, 
have  we  gone  no  farther  than  that  ?  All  that  mummery 
in  the  church  called  "religious  teachings"?  Religion 
is  vital.  Every  act  of  a  lion  is  leonine;  every  act  of  an 
angel  is  angelic;  every  act  of  a  child  of  God  is  religious. 
[Applause.]     O  friends,  only  life  can  give  life. 

I  have  just  time  to  say  what  I  think  all  this  means: 
Put  emphasis  not  on  your  formal  teaching!  I  for  one 
pledge  you  that  I  cannot  remember  in  religious  things 
any  one  mortal  thing  taught  me  by  formal  teaching 
that  was  worth  anything  to  me, — not  one!    If  the  word 
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comes  out  of  a  loving  heart,  it  will  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. 

I  had  an  old  Sunday-school  teacher  when  I  was  a  little 
bit  of  a  lad  in  a  Presb)rterian  Stmday-schooL  He  was 
nothing  but  a  farmeri  and  I  remember  I  used  to  sit  and 
think  how  wide  his  thumb  was.  [Laughter.]  It  seemed 
to  me  it  was  as  wide  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  But  igno- 
rant as  he  was,  big,  clumsy,  ox-like  fellow  that  he  was, 
his  heart  was  big  and  loving;  and  that  old  man,  who  has 
been  an  angel  a  long  time,  did  most  for  me  by  simply 
leaning  over  me  and  putting  his  hand  on  me.  I  used 
to  shrink  from  it,  for  fear  it  would  crush  me,  it  was  so 
big;  but  he  was  gentle,  and  he  would  lay  that  big  hand 
on  my  shoidder,  and  say,  * 'James,  I  want  you  to  love 
God  as  I  do.*'  The  words  were  nothing,  perhaps;  but 
he  said  it  in  such  a  way  that  you  felt  his  whole  big  heart 
went  with  it.  He  taught,  and  it  did  not  make  much 
diflFerence  what  he  said. 

Now,  if  we  go  on  in  our  homes  loving  God, — oh,  yes, 
as  our  poet  said,  "living  God, " — ^then  the  children  follow, 
of  course.  When  we  send  out  young  men  into  politics, 
for  example,  have  we,  the  older  ones,  gone  before  them 
and  created  an  environment  which  shall  not  strip  off 
and  remove  from  them  in  every  way  all  the  teaching  of 
home  and  church  ?  How  can  you  make  your  young  men 
religious  in  politics?  I  have  a  boy  who  is  soon  going  to 
vote,  and  it  is  coming  home  mighty  close  to  me.  When 
the  men  who  are  running  things  in  high  places  are  called 
in  every  single  daily  paper  ** rascals,*'  what  am  I  going 
to  say  to  my  boy?  How  can  I  stand  up  against  that 
tremendous  pressure?  Oh,  we  older  people  ought  to 
say.  We  will  have  an  environment  that  shall  receive 
each  generation  of  the  young  souls  that  shall  carry  on 
the  work  of  home  and  church  and  love,  and  not  cast 
them  out  into  a  tremendous  fight  with  a  stormy  scene, 
and,  if  they  live>  well;  if  they  go  down,  why,  that  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  We  will  have  better  politics  for  our 
young  men  to  go  into.  We  will  have  a  better  social  order, 
so  that  gowns  and  receptions  and  pink  teas  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  nonsense  are  not  the  ruling  idea.  We  will  have 
honor  in  all  otu-  dealings,  so  that  you  can  send  your 
child  to  the  comer  grocery  and  have  things  done  all 
right  without  any  fear.  Then  the  whole  total  environ- 
ment of  the  life  is  teaching  religion;  for  that  is  religion  for 
the  children  of  God, — simply  to  live  religiously.  A  laugh 
is  a  man  laughing ;  a  cry  is  a  man  crying ;  religion  is  a  man 
religious,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.     [Applause.] 


Cbe  National  HUiance* 


The  National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal 
Christian  Women  was  represented  by  its  recording  sec- 
retary at  the  opening  of  the  National  Conference  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  September  22.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  23,  the  Alliance  held  a  conference 
of  its  own  in  the  music  room  of  the  Rudolf.  At  this 
meeting  the  president,  Miss  Low,  presided,  having  just 
returned  from  a  suiiuner  in  Europe,  and  coming  with 
fresh  health  and  courage  to  take  up  the  Alliance  work 
as  she  left  it  in  June,  and  full  of  denominational  enthu- 
siasm gathered  at  the  International  Conference  in  Am- 
sterdam to  which  she  was  a  delegate. 

This  Alliance  meeting  was  entirely  informal,  with  no 
prepared  addresses  and  no  business  to  execute.  It  was 
intended  to  give  opporttmity  for  discussion  of  any  vexed 
question,  for  consultation  on  methods  and  ways  and 
means,  and  the  consideration  of  matters  in  which  all 
might  be  interested.  A  better  opportunity  has  seldom 
been  afforded,  for  nineteen  members  of  the  executive 
board  were  present.  Mrs.  Hooper,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  since  it  was  formed,  with  seven  others 
represented  Massachusetts;  Maine,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island  and  Pennsylvania  sent  each  its  director;  the 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  two  directors  came 
from  New  York,  a  vice-president  from  Missouri,  and  the 
recently  elected  director  for  Illinois  completed  the  num- 
ber. 

Many  interesting  things  were  related  by  members  of 
the  branches  represented,  and  the  growth  of  the  Alli- 
ance, which  now  includes  320  societies,  was  a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  hold  which  the  organization  has  acquired 
in  the  hearts  of  Unitarian  women. 

The  various  acti\nties  of  the  Alliance  were  spoken  of 
and  appeals  for  several  new  imdertakings  brought  for- 
ward. Some  of  the  members  were  very  desirous  that 
the  needs  of  Prospect  Hill  School  should  be  made  clear 
to  Alliance  women,  and  that  some  way  might  be  fotmd 
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to  create  the  same  enthusiasm  for  its  success  as  had  been 
manifested  for  Hackley  School. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Lamb  offered  the  following  resolution: — 

Believing  we  can  do  no  better  missionary  work  than  to  help 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  Christian  Register,  Resolved,  That 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Alliance  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  the  Christian  Register,  which  is  doing  just 
the  work  we  profess  to  do,  and  which  needs  the  support  of  every 
lover  of  our  faith. 

The  resolution  was  accepted  by  the  meeting  and  referred 
to  the  executive  board. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  vote  of  the  execu- 
tive board  to  send  its  president  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
the  advantage  of  doing  so  at  an  early  day  was  stated. 
Many  plans  were  suggested  for  raising  the  needed  funds 
which  would  amotmt  to  $450.  It  was  finally  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  directors  should 
present  the  plan  to  their  branches  and  ask  for  the  amount. 
At  the  same  time  individual  gifts  would  be  accepted, 
and  the  treasurer  announced  that  she  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive all  contributions.  Before  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference $170  were  in  hand  and  more  promised. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  officers  of  the  Alliance 
gave  a  reception  to  the  Conference  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Rudolf,  which  were  handsomely  decorated  with 
palms  and  potted  plants,  the  fine  orchestra  of  the  hotel 
adding  music  to  the  entertainment.  Nearly  a  thousand 
guests  were  presented  to  the  receiving  officers,  and  the 
whole  was  admirably  managed  by  Mrs.  M.  N.  Perry, 
the  president  of  the  branch  at  Baltimore.  The  occasion 
will  be  long  remembered  as  the  happy  meeting  of  Unita- 
rians from  all  over  the  country. 


Umtamn  Ccmperance  Qodtty. 


Thursday  Afternoon. 


THE  LARGER  TEMPERANCE. 

BY  CHARLES  G.  AMES,  D.D. 

Much  against  our  ease  and  comfort  we  are  called  to 
give  close  attention  to  some  painful  conditions  of  our 
modem  life, — conditions  which  work  mischief  and  mis- 
ery to  multitudes.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  mischiefs 
and  miseries:  let  us  study  causes,  remedies,  and  methods 
of  prevention.    This  requires  breadth  of  view. 

Emerson  says  that  *'we  gain  a  tranquil  wisdom  by 
a  habit  of  considering  large  interests  and  things  in  masses, 
and  not  too  much  in  detail.''  Every  special  subject  or 
aspect  is  part  of  a  larger  whole,  and  needs  to  be  set  and 
seen  in  its  wide  relations. 

John  Morley  refers  to  four  great  modem  questions: 
science,  property,  labor,  and  woman.  Why  not  add 
education,  government,  and  religion?  With  each  of 
these  seven  the  subject  of  intemperance  is  connected 
as  by  live  wires.  For  these  large  human  interests  are 
all  impaired  by  the  causes  which  produce  a  base  popu- 
lation, and  prominent  among  these  causes  is  the  wretched 
drink  habit.     It  prevails 

1.  Among  the  idle  rich,  with  whom  selfish  or  sensual 
indulgence,  the  love  of  luxury  and  lavish  spending,  are 
both  a  fashion  and  a  passion. 

2.  Among  the  millions  whose  exhausting  toil  for  the 
means  of  an  existence  which  is  not  very  happy  lures 
them  to  seek  a  spurious  relief  in  the  use  of  stimulants. 

3.  Among  the  middle  class,  busy  with  industry  and 
trade,  and  able  to  live  in  comfort  without  excessive 
exertion,  there  is  still  such  a  cmel  drive  of  business  com- 
petition, or  such  a  heated  strife  for  the  prizes  of  wealth 
and  honor,  that  the  over-outlay  of  nervous  force  leads 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  false  strength  supplied  by  alcohol. 

In  the  mocking  levity  of  the  times,  in  the  lack  of  higher 
tastes,  in  the  wide  prevalence  of  materialistic  thought 
and  feeling  and  the  thirst  for  excitement,  all  sensual 
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cravings  multiply  like  bacteria.  As  life  on  the  lower 
plane  increases  in  intensity,  desire  reaches  out  more 
eagerly  for  corresponding  gratifications,  and  the  animal 
dominates  the  man. 

This  process  is  sadly  illustrated  in  every  case  where 
the  less  developed  races  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  the  sordid  commercial  interest  of  our  diseased 
civilization.  The  more  the  natives  feel  the  excitement 
of  this  influence,  without  any  accompanying  spiritual 
appeal  or  moral  awakening,  the  more  they  crave  the 
alcohol  or  the  opium  which  the  cunning  traders  use  as  a 
medium  of  barter.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  *' be- 
nevolent assimilation"  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
North  America,  South  Africa,  and  British  India.  We 
need  not  go  so  far  to  find  multitudes  who  know  no  higher 
heaven  than  the  delight  of  tippling.' 

We  thus  find  that  intemperance  generally  keeps  com- 
pany with  low  physical  and  intellectual  conditions, — 
with  a  defective  morale  and  with  those  states  of  life 
which  give  impulse  the  advantage  over  reason. 

To  "overcome  evil  with  good"  is  the  only  Christian 
recipe  for  reform.  To  apply  it  fully  we  must  raise  the 
man  above  the  animal:  we  must  work  more  diligently 
the  agencies  of  human  improvement. 

This  means  that  we  must  restore  to  the  word  **  tem- 
perance" its  larger  meaning.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  use  of  drinks.  Even  if  there 
were  not  a  drop  of  alcohol  in  the  world,  there  would  still 
be  need  of  temperance;  that  is,  of  the  rational  use  of 
things  wholesome  and  total  abstinence  from  things  hurtful. 

No  man  is  safe  till  he  is  sound:  no  man  is  sound  till 
he  has  a  well-established  good  government  inside  him. 
In  the  New  Testament,  ** self-control' '  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  ** temperance.'*  The  lurid  hell-fires  of  alco- 
holism may  serve  as  a  warning:  in  their  light  we  may 
trace  the  whole  dow*nward  path  of  sensual  indulgence. 

Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  has  its  origin 
in  a  more  subtle  intemperance, — in  weakness  of  will 
and  subjection  of  the  spirit  to  the  flesh.  The  larger 
temperance,  therefore,  calls  for  a  larger  abstinence; 
that  is,  for  Paul's  kind, — "Abstain  from  every  form  of 
evil."  Whatever  injures,  lowers,  and  discrowns  the 
man  is  forbidden  by  the  same  authority  which  forbids 
the  degrading  and  beastly  habit  of  drunkenness. 

Yet,  knowing  as  we  do  the  subtle  enchantment  of 
this  dangerous  agent,  we  do  well  to  rest  here  the  empha- 
sis of  instruction  and  appeal.    Let  it  alone!    The  total 
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disuse  of  a  beverage  which  proves  fatal  to  many,  and 
IS  needed  by  none,  iS  necessary  to  the  safety  of  society. 
So  moderate  a  measure  of  self-denial  would  harm  no 
healthy  person,  and  would  save  many  an  exposed  soul. 

There  is  most  urgent  reason  why  the  ministry  and 
church  should  take  a  decided  stand  on  the  side  of  reform. 
Every  interest  for  which  we  live  and  labor  is  withstood 
and  impaired  by  the  prevalent  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Religion  has  no  worse  enemy,  domestic  happiness  no 
more  active  poison,  civil  life  no  more  corrupting  influ- 
ence, childhood  no  more  savage  foe. 

The  immense  demand  for  the  various  intoxicants, 
taken  with  the  vast  profit  derived  from  their  manufact- 
ure and  sale,  has  created  a  vast  Liquor  Interest,  as  com- 
pact and  unscrupulous  as  the  old  slave  power,  and  quite 
as  dangerous  to  civilization. 

For  hundreds  of  years  this  traffic  has  been  under 
challenge;  society  has  been  heavily  burdened  by  its 
rank  product  of  pauperism,  disorder,  and  crime ;  all  sorts 
of  experiments  have  been  tried  in  the  way  of  regulation 
and  restriction.  In  some  States  and  at  some  periods, 
legislation  has  done  much  to  arrest  the  evil;  but  appe- 
tite and  avarice  have  overborne  nearly  every  barrier. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  people  of  Maine  have 
kept  a  prohibitory  law  on  their  statute  book:  the  re- 
sults are  still  in  dispute.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
in  many  coimtry  towns  the  consumption  of  liquors  has 
greatly  decreased,  to  the  manifold  advantage  of  the 
people;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  in  the  cities 
the  law  has  been  only  fitfully  enforced,  and  that  it  has 
largely  fallen  into  contempt.  Wherever  there  is  a  large 
minority  who  regard  it  as  an  invasion  of  their  just  lib- 
erty, of  course  there  will  be  many  evasions;  and  some- 
times officers  will  be  elected  who  are  too  timid  to  attempt 
enforcement,  or  who  are  even  in  sympathy  with  the 
dealers. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  local  option  prevails,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  smaller  towns  have  practically  suppressed 
the  sale  of  liquors  by  voting  '*no  license,"  which  means 
prohibition.  In  some  cities  of  the  second  rank,  saloons 
have  had  no  existence  for  several  years,  and  there  is 
little  attempt  at  evasion.  But  Boston  and  other  cities 
have  generally  voted  for  high  license,  which  means  a 
restricted  sale  and  a  monopoly  of  the  business  by  the 
dealers  who  pay  the  fee.  Thus  high  license  means  par- 
tial prohibition,  as  no  license  means  entire  prohibition. 
In    the    smaller    communities,    where    the    temperance 
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majority  is  strong,  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing down  the  traffic;  and  * 'perpendicular  drinking"  is 
almost  tmknown. 

The  larger  method  of  dealing  with  the  evil  would  seem 
to  follow  these  five  lines  of  procedure : — 

1.  To  hold  fast  what  has  been  fairly  gained,  or  may 
be  gained,  by  legislation,  thus  limiting  and  lessening 
the  traffic  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  public  opinion  of  any 
community  may  justify,  yet  never  depending  on  politi- 
cal methods,  and  always  saying  ten  words  for  educa- 
tion and  moral  suasion  to  one  for  law,  which  at  its  best 
is  only  a  clumsy  instrument  for  reform. 

2.  Much  can  be  done  to  promote  the  general  disuse 
of  intoxicating  beverages  by  personal  example,  by  set- 
ting the  safer  fashion  at  feasts  and  social  occasions,  and 
by  diffusing  rational  views  of  physiology  and  dietetics. 

3.  By  providing  for  all  classes,  and  especially  for  the 
young,  safe  and  attractive  social  resorts,  with  whole- 
some means  of  recreation  and  amusement. 

4.  By  gradually  diminishing  the  tension  and  strain 
of  industrial  and  commercial  life.  Men  drink  to  throw 
off  weariness  and  sadness;  then  let  them  not  become 
weary  and  sad.  The  plea  for  shorter  hours  and  lighter 
burdens  is  practically  a  plea  for  sobriety  and  good  cheer. 

5.  By  quickening  in  all  our  communities  the  activity 
of  spiritual  forces;  by  promoting  purer  tastes,  higher 
loves,  nobler  comradeships,  self-respect  and  respect  for 
humanity.  Every  true  church  is  a  temperance  soci- 
ety, so  is  every  good  school,  every  well-ordered  work- 
shop, every  friendly  centre  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. Nothing  is  wanted  to  save  us  from  sottishness 
but  the  activity  of  higher  appetites,  rational  joy  in  life, 
and  in  the  use  of  our  faculties.  Give  us  real  and  healthy 
interests,  and  we  shall  not  be  on  the  hunt  for  feverish 
sensations  nor  stupefying  narcotics. 

In  the  present  stress,  let  us  not  be  frightened  or  wearied 
out  of  our  sympathy  with  the  struggling  world  of  toilers, 
— the  half-seeing,  half-blind  caryatides  whose  brawny 
shoulders  bear  up  our  social  structure.  Are  they  the 
only  unwise,  the  only  misled,  the  only  agitators  who  do 
not  consmne  their  own  smoke?  The  Larger  Temper- 
ance, being  a  part  of  the  Larger  Religion,  must  proceed 
upon  the  principles  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  a  man, 
and  that  everything  that  is  not  good  must  be  put  away 
by  common  consent.  Then  we  shall  all  rejoice  in  the 
glad  faith  that  it  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
us  the  kingdom. 
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I  feel  that  our  National  Conference  would  lack  some- 
what in  point  and  in  total  effectiveness,  if  no  single  session 
of  the  four  days  that  we  have  here  together  were  to  be 
devoted  to  grappling  directly  with  certain  real  evils  of 
the  time.  To  say  this  is  not  in  any  way  to  belittle  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Conference  meets.  It  is  both 
needful  and  inspiring  that  we  should  here  publicly  bear 
witness  to  the  great,  positive  principles  of  our  gospel, 
that  we  should  seek  to  strengthen  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  administrative  life,  and  that  we  should 
find  refreshment  for  our  individual  spirits,  as  we  have 
been  doing.  But  the  portion  of  the  American  people 
that  happens  to  notice  what  we  say  and  do  here — ^whether 
it  be  small  or  large,  and  friendly  or  not  to  our  distinctive 
beliefs — will  be  sure  to  ask  one  question  regarding  these 
meetings,  and  that  is,  What  do  the  Unitarians  stand  for? 
What  is  their  attitude  toward  the  general  work  of  the 
world,  toward  the  uplifting  of  humanity  to  higher  levels, 
to  which  all  the  churches  in  common  stand  pigged  ? 

On  this  account,  I  for  one  am  glad  that  tliis  Unitarian 
Temperance  Society  holds  its  meeting  in  connection  with 
each  National  Conference.  If  it  accomplishes  nothing 
more,  at  least  our  meeting  to-day  gives  notice  to  the 
world  that  we  Unitarians  are  not  simply  concerned  to 
keep  within  the  safe  and  pleasant  round  of  our  own  life, 
but  want  to  do  our  share  in  lifting  the  oppressive  burdens 
under  which  men  stagger  and  lose  heart  and  die.  This 
meeting,  although  it  is  usually  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
week,  does  that.  It  takes  us  out  of  ourselves.  It  bids 
us  look  away  from  the  affairs  of  a  little  denomination, 
important  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  and  take  thought  for 
the  problems  of  the  great  world  of  men.  Among  those 
problems  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  one  as  larger 
and  another  as  less.  Yet  the  drink  problem  enters  into 
and  confuses  so  many  of  the  others  that  we  may  easily 
be  led  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  greatest,  even  if  it 
is  not.  At  any  rate,  it  is  too  vast  in  its  issues  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  half-hour's  time.     So  I  call  my  subject 
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**The  Drink  Problem  as  we  must  Face  It/*  and  all  that 
I  shall  aim  to  do  is  to  say  how  this  problem  of  intoxicating 
drink  seems  to  me  to  concern  those  of  us  who  are  here. 
What  can  we  do  about  it? — that  is  the  question  which 
I  want  to  help  you  to  answer. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a  ^rink  prob- 
lem, whether  you  and  I  are  disposed  to  do  anything 
about  it  or  not.  Government  statistics  tell  us  that  since 
1880  the  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulants  consumed  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  has  increased  93  per  cent., 
or  from  10.09  gallons  to  19.48  gallons  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  nation  annually.  A  single  great 
brewery  in  St.  Louis  advertises  that  its  sales  have  grown 
from  8,000  barrels  of  beer  in  1865  to  1,109,315  barrels 
in  1902.  These  figures  alone  signify  very  little  to  our 
minds.  Such  a  bare  statement  needs  an  embroidery  of 
realistic  detail  to  make  it  vivid.  If  I  could  trace  for  you 
what  some  of  those  gallons  of  liquor  or  some  of  those 
barrels  of  beer  have  actually  done,  if  I  could  paint  here 
before  you  the  wreckage  of  human  life  that  this  flood 
has  carried  in  its  bosom,  I  could  a  tale  tmfold  that  would 
make  the  drink  problem  a  matter  no  longer  for  quiet 
discussion,  but  for  instant  and  effective  action.  But 
vivid  description  and  vehement  exhortation  have  been 
for  so  long  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  ** temperance  orator" 
that  our  minds  are  seared  over  with  something  very  like 
indifference.  We  have  heard  of  so  many  horrors  that 
they  no  longer  move  us.  The  drink  problem  is  here:  it 
is  everjrwheref  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  we 
can  do  anything  about  it,  or  whether  we  must  simply 
remain  helpless  before  it. 

What,  actually,  is  the  drink  problem?  The  initial  step 
to  be  taken  in  solving  it  is  to  tmderstand  the  problem 
itself.  Let  me  try  to  say  clearly  and  briefly  what,  to 
my  thinking,  is  not  the  essential  problem,  and  then  by 
way  of  contrast  to  state  what,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
problem  essentially  is.  When  we  have  seen  what  needs 
to  be  done,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  how  we 
can  do  it. 

First,  then,  let  me  say  that  the  drink  problem  as  we 
must  face  it  is  not,  as  I  see  it,  the  problem  as  it  looks 
to  the  advocates  of  prohibition.  A  certain  earnest,  if 
not  very  large,  section  of  the  commtmity  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
could  be  prohibited  by  law,  the  drink  problem,  with  its 
long  and  terrible  train  of  evils,  would  disappear.    The 
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truth  is,  however,  that  it  does  not  so  disappear.  If  it 
did,  I  think  many  of  us  would  forthwith  become  Pro- 
hibitionists. The  verdict  is  none  the  less  true,  because 
it  has  become  so  painfully  trite,  that  ''prohibition  does 
not  prohibit."  Not  the  supporters  of  the  liquor  traffic 
alone,  but  latterly  the  friends  of  temperance,  have  come 
to  realize  the  grave  perils — ^the  drunkenness,  the  political 
corruption,  the  social  and  personal  hypocrisy — ^that  have 
sprung  from  the  prohibition  policy  in  those  States  where 
it  has  been  most  fairly  tried.  I  grant  cheerfully  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  claimed  as  to  the  good  results  of  the 
system  in  rural  communities.  But  in  the  larger  towns 
and  in  the  cities  its  enforcement  has  never  been  long  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment.  In  actual  practice,  State 
prohibition  shows  itself  to  be  only  a  modified  local  op- 
tion, the  difference  being  that  those  who  sell  liquor  in 
response  to  the  nattu'al  demand  are  required  in  so  doing  to 
break  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State, — a  kind  of  law- 
lessness to  which  prohibition  communities  become  all  too 
easily  indifferent,  to  the  decided  lowering  of  their  respect 
for  law  of  whatever  kind.  If  there  is  a  lingering  doubt 
in  your  mind  concerning  this,  read  the  chapter  on  the 
workings  of  prohibition  in  Maine,  in  the  volume  called 
"The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects,"  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  a  report  of  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Committee  of  Fifty, — a 
committee  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  ministers, 
educators,  publicists,  and  scientists  in  America,  whose 
testimony  is  worthy  of  entire  confidence  and  trust. 

The  experience  of  the  past,  confirmed  by  all  present 
experience,  shows  that  alcoholic  stimulants  will  be  sold 
and  used,  law  or  no  law,  in  every  large  community  of 
men.  How  long  will  it  take  us  here  in  America  to  profit 
by  this  lesson  ?  Laws  have  been  passed  in  Maine  and  in 
other  so-called  prohibition  States,  forbidding  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  tmder  the  familiar 
names  of  wine  and  beer,  whiskey,  rum,  and  gin.  Yet  it 
is  openly  admitted  that  these  liquors  are  imported  into 
those  States  and  sold  by  the  carload.  And  what  is  the 
good  of  such  legislation  when  in  all  prohibition  and  no- 
Ucense  commtmities,  alcoholic  liquors,  tmder  the  no  less 
familiar  names  of  Paine's  Celery  Compound,  Greene's 
Nervura,  and  other  widely-advertised  patent  medicines, 
are  sold  over  the  drug-store  counters  to  any  one,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  comes  to  buy?  I  call  these  alco- 
holic liquors,  because,  according  to  an  analysis  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  such  medicines  contain 
alcohol  to  the  extent  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Yet  we 
have  examples  of  their  public  indorsement  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and 
other  temperance  people.  What  does  this  mean?  For 
one  thing,  it  means  that  tmscrupulous  manufacturers  are 
trading  upon  public  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  their  com- 
potmds;  and,  furthermore,  that  many  good  people  are 
constantly  depending,  without  knowing  it,  upon  the  mild 
stimulus  of  small  doses  of  alcohol,  which  they  take, 
however,  in  a  form  only  less  strong  than  the  raw  whiskey 
that  is  passed  out  over  the  saloon  bar.  The  exact  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  in  some  thirty  of  these  medicines  is 
given  in  another  of  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty, 
in  the  two  volumes  entitled  **The  Physiological  Aspects 
of  the  Uquor  Problem,"  also  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Prohibition  does  not  avail,  because  it  does  not  take 
enough  accoimt  of  the  demand  made  by  average  human- 
ity that  it  be  free  to  seek  the  help  of  alcohol  in  getting 
over  the  hard  places  in  life.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  this  demand  is  growing  less,  or  that  after 
a  while  mankind  can  be  taught  by  gradual  methods  not 
to  have  recourse  to  drink  as  it  has  done  from  time  im- 
memorial? In  answering  this  question,  I  must  define 
my  position  negatively  again  by  saying  that,  to  my 
thinking,  the  drink  problem  as  we  must  face  it  is  not 
to  be  solved  by  total  abstinence.  Here  you  must  let 
me  guard  myself  carefully  against  possible  misunder- 
standing. Personally,  I  am  a  total  abstainer,  in  belief 
and  in  practice.  If  I  could,  I  would  persuade  all  men 
to  let  alcoholic  beverages  absolutely  alone.  If  total  ab- 
stinence were  universal,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be 
no  drink  problem  for  us  to  discuss  here  to-day. 

But  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  successful  reform  is  that 
the  reformers  tmderstand  thoroughly  what  abuses  they 
want  to  correct.  What  is  it  that  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  temperance  reform?  Many  will  answer  that  it  is 
to  end  the  sway  of  King  Alcohol,  and  to  banish  him  from 
the  earth.  Alcohol,  it  is  claimed,  under  all  circumstances 
and  conditions,  when  taken  into  the  human  organism,  is 
a  poison.  If,  like  other  poisons,  it  has  a  certain  limited 
use  and  value  as  a  medicine,  it  has  no  conceivable  use  as 
a  drink.  Against  this  radical  attitude  of  a  large  number 
of  people,  including  most  of  those  who  give  themselves 
with   earnestness   to   the   suppression   of  intemperance. 
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stands  the  practically  universal  experience  of  man  from 
the  earliest  ages,  supported  now  by  recent  scientific  re- 
search. That  experience,  affirms  that,  so  far  from  being 
a  poison,  alcohol  is  in  some  definite  sense  a  food, — a 
highly  dangerous  food,  indeed,  and  liable  to  bring  on  the 
most  terrible  consequences  when  it  is  abused, — ^but  still 
fundamentally  a  food  to  sustain  the  body  and  not  a 
poison  to  kill  it. 

You  will  not  need  to  have  me  describe  for  you  the 
widely  published  experiments  of  Prof.  Atwater  of  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  which  show  by  scientific  induction  that 
in  a  certain  limited  sense  alcohol  is  consumed  in  the 
human  body  as  food,  when  taken  in  small  quantities;  or 
to  say  that,  since  these  experiments  were  made  public, 
the  question  of  the  food  value  of  alcohol  has  been  hotly 
discussed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  much  expert 
medical  testimony  both  for  and  against  Prof.  Atwater's 
conclusions.  You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  opposite  view,  that  alcohol  is  always  and 
only  a  poison,  a  system  of  education  has  been  created  and 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  nearly  all  the  States, 
so  that  our  children  are  required  by  act  of  legislature  to 
be  taught  much  that  is  of  doubtful  truth,  if  not  altogether 
false.  The  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  that, 
no  matter  which  of  these  opposing  views  may  be  the  true 
one,  the  great  bulk  of  humanity  will  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  discussion  of  them.  It  is  satisfied  by  an 
experience  that  no  theorizing  can  shake,  by  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  Latin  and  the  Germanic  races  in 
Europe  and  of  the  strange  mingling  of  those  races  here 
in  the  New  World,  that,  with  all  its  evident  abuses,  alco- 
hol is  naturally  a  good  and  not  an  evil  thing.  The  fore- 
fathers crushed  out  the  grapes  and  brewed  the  hops,  with 
thanksgiving  to  their  rude  divinities.  The  children  have 
grown  up  to  see  the  wine  and  beer  upon  the  table,  to  see 
the  fatherland  the  mother  nourished  by  it,  and  to  be 
nourished  by  it  themselves.  Now  and  then  they  have 
seen  a  weaker  brother  or  sister  yield  to  its  seductive 
charm,  and  give  up  manhood  or  womanhood  for  shame. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  gone  on  drinking  it  and  giving 
it  to  their  children,  knowing  all  the  while  the  risk,,  and 
warning  them  against  it.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  warn- 
ing has  been  heeded.  On  the  whole,  ours  has  been  a 
sober  and  not  a  drunken  race. 

Let  me  insist  once  more  that  I  am  not  arguing  for 
moderate  drinking  as  against  total  abstinence.    I  am  only 
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tiying  to  dear  away  the  ground  of  our  problem  by  stating, 
what  I  am  certain  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  men  are  not  to  be  won  over,  perhaps  ever, 
to  the  position  of  total  abstinence.  Let  the  work  of 
persuasion  go  on.  I  want  to  have  a  word  upon  it  before 
I  am  through.  But  let  us  understand  that,  if  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  problem  only  from  this  standpoint, 
and  demand  a  whole  loaf  or  else  say  we  will  take  no  bread, 
our  solution  will  be  no  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Prohibitionists;  and  it  will  fail  for  the  same  reason, — ^be- 
cause we  have  neglected  to  consider  the  composition  of 
htunan  nature,  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the 
one  really  important  factor  in  the  situation.  Without  the 
least  doubt,  total  abstinence  is  a  perfect  cure  for  the 
drink  evil  wherever,  through  persuasion,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied. But,  after  prohibition  and  total  abstinence  have 
counted  all  their  adherents,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
still  stand  outside,  the  great  buUc  of  the  problem  still 
remains  to  be  dealt  with.  This  neglected  quantity,  which 
temperance  speakers  usually  ignore, — ^this  75  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  difficulty,  as  a  conservative  authority  has 
lately  estimated  it, — is  the  drink  problem  as  I  think  we 
here,  and  in  time  the  nation  at  large,  must  face  it.  In 
a  single  word,  it  is  the  problem  of  the  licensed  liquor 
saloon. 

This  is  an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  almost  peculiar  to  the  last  htmdred  years.  Our 
ancestors  across  the  water,  and  the  great  buUc  of  the  wine 
and  beer  drinking  peoples,  always  excepting  our  nearest 
relatives  the  English,  haVe  habitually  taken  their  alco- 
holic stimulants  at  the  table,  with  liieir  regular  meals, 
or  at  their  festivities,  when  eating  and  drinking  have  gone 
together.  It  is  another  idea  that  a  man  ne^s  to  drink 
when  he  does  not  eat,  that  once  or  twice  or  more  times 
between  meals,  and  at  odd  times  of  the  day,  even  before 
breakfast,  he  can  be  benefited  by  indulgence  in  alcohdk 
liquor.  A  survival  of  the  ancient  custom  is  the  lunch 
that  is  often  placed  upon  the  bar;  but  this  is  a  concession 
to  tradition,  and  it  is  now  merely  incidental.  The  saloon 
exists  to  furnish  drinks  to  those  who  desire,  in  the  vulgar 
but  expressive  phrase,  ''to  stimulate."  Alcohol,  taken  in 
this  unregulated  way,*^is  supposed  by  three-fourths  of  all 
American  men,  and  by  a  few  American  women,  to  have 
some  virtue  in  making  them  stronger  or  better  able  to 
work,  in  sharpening  their  wits  and  adding  to  their  enjoy- 
ment and  success  in  life.     I  do  not  stop  now  to  speak  of 
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those  sadder  uses,  when  liquor  is  sought  as  a  means  to 
drown  sorrow  or  to  still  remorse.  What  I  want  to  get 
at  is  the  motive  that  leads  successive  generations  of  Amer- 
ican young  men,  men  of  strength  and  intelligence,  men 
who  look  forward  to  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  lives, 
to  stand  before  the  bar  of  the  saloon  as  its  regular  patrons 
before  their  trade  or  business  is  learned,  and  to  stand 
there  periodically  in  their  success  or  in  their  ruin  ever 
after.  Is  it  not  really  a  conviction  that  somehow  drink- 
ing is  more  wholesome,  that  it  leads  to  a  fuller  manhood, 
in  brief,  that  it  offers  an  enlargement  of  life,  the  object 
which  all  of  us  are  endlessly  seeking, — is  not  this  the 
motive  which  recruits  the  constantly  depleted  forces  of 
the  saloon,  and  makes  it  more  a  power  in  American  life 
to-day  than  at  any  time  before  ? 

This  vast  delusion  is  fostered  by  all  the  devices  of  the 
advertiser's  art.  Who  are  paying  for  some  of  the  most 
striking  and  artistic  effects  in  advertising?  You  find 
them  in  the  best  newspapers  and  in  the  high-class  mag- 
SLzines.  The  great  brewers  and  the  great  refiners  of 
spirits!  They  are  persistently  using  persuasion  in  con- 
summate forms  to  bring  the  young  people  of  the  land  to 
a  belief  in  the  old  delusion  that  health  and  happiness, 
the  solution  of  all  troubles  and  the  cure  of  all  ills,  is  to 
be  found  by  drinking  this  or  that  whiskey;  and  that  no 
occasion  is  complete  and  no  festivity  furnished  with  the 
essential  thing  that  is  not  graced  by  a  bottle  of  that  or 
the  other  wine.  Do  you  not  know  that  is  so?  I  can 
tmderstand  why  the  Prohibitionists  rage,  and  I  can  sym- 
pathize far  more  with  their  attitude  than  with  that  of  a 
cultured  indifference.  For  what  is  the  response  to  the 
preaching  of  total  abstinence?  93  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  liquors  in  this 
country  in  the  Ictst  twenty  years,  and  one  brewery  that  sold 
in  1865  8,000  barrels  of  beer,  and  in  1902  had  increased 
that  to  one  and  one-eighth  millions.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
response:  this  is  the  case  for  total  abstinence  as  it  now 
stands. 

Have  we,  then,  no  weapon  against  this  huge  iniquity, 
built  on  human  appetite  and  buttressed  by  human  greed  ? 
Yes,  we  have  two:  the  same  two  of  which  the  Prohibi- 
tionist and  the  total  abstainer  have  made  partial  use,  but 
which  must  now  be  taken  up  by  all  earnest  and  fearless 
men  for  our  defence,  and  for  our  children's  safety,  against 
the  saloon  and  all  its  works.  These  weapons  are  educa- 
tion and  legislation.     What  can  we  do  with  them?     Is  it 
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supposed  that  we  can  drive  alcohol  from  the  earth,  or 
so  educate  a  man  that  he  will  be  free  from  temptatioiji 
without  the  exercise  of  his  own  will?  If  we  attempt  to 
fight  along  those  lines,  we  shall  be  simply  beating  the  air. 
It  may  be  magnificent,  but  it  will  not  be  war.  The  saloon 
will  laugh  at  otu*  theorizing,  and  go  on  drawing  in  its 
victims.  I  would  not,  by  anything  that  I  may  say, 
abate  the  zeal  of  any  convinced  Prohibitionist,  or  weaken 
in  the  least  the  force  of  any  argument  for  total  abstinence. 
The  point  that  I  am  urging  is  simply  that  these  methods 
have  had  a  long  trial,  ,and  that,  tmaided,  they  are  not 
adequate  to  solve  the  problem. 

Certain  things  we  can  do,  in  ever-greater  measure,  and 
secure  for  them  the  support  of  all  right-thinking  men. 
We  can  reduce  the  temptation  to  a  minimum  by  deepen- 
ing the  stigma  that  already  rests  upon  the  saloon  in  the 
American  mind,  by  lessening  and  at  length  doing  away 
completely  with  the  element  of  private  profit  as  in  the 
dispensary  system,  and,  meanwhile,  by  maldng  the  saloon- 
keeper to  a  greater  degree  responsible  for  the  results  of 
his  work. 

Saloon  men  are  sensitive  to  the  bad  repute  in  which 
their  occupation  is  held.  One  of  their  trade  journals 
said  not  long  ago  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
dissociate  drunkenness  from  the  saloon,  because  it  was 
** hurting  their  business."  Another  thing  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  hurt  the  business  is  the  enforcement  of  legisla- 
tion like  that  enacted  in  many  of  our  States,  which 
requires  that  a  list  be  kept  of  all  the  habitual  drunkards, 
and  the  saloon-keepers  be  forbidden  to  sell  to  any  such 
on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  license.  The  State  has 
power  to  regulate  these  things,  and  to  enforce  responsi- 
bility upon  the  man  who  sells  the  liquor.  He  is  a  menace 
to  every  community  where  he  exists,  and  should  be  made 
to  feel  it.  Still,  the  lack  is  not  so  often  wise  legislation, 
though  there  is  no  excess  of  that.  What  hinders  progress 
is  the  supine  indifference  of  the  people  in  conidFortable 
homes  to  what  goes  on  in  the  down-town  streets  at  night, 
when  the  respectable  elements  are  in  bed,  and  on  Stmdays, 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  at  church. 

This  on  the  side  of  legislation.  Then,  on  the  side  of 
education,  we  can  teach  the  youth  of  America  what  is 
the  actual  truth  of  the  matter, — and  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  temperance  instruction  that  is  really  scientific, — ^that 
a  certain  very  small  amount  of  alcohol  may  be  consumed 
daily  by  a  healthy  man  or  woman  during  a  long  lifetime 
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without  apparent  bad  results ;  that,  however,  the  individ- 
uals who  can  hold  to  this  amount  and  not  exceed  it  are 
extremely  rare;  that  the  habit  of  depending  upon  alco- 
holic stimulants  is  ruin  to  the  best  in  our  nature;  that 
normal  men  and  women  do  not  need  such  dependence; 
that  alcohol,  even  if  it  is  a  food,  is  not  a  necessary  one ; 
that  it  adds  no  strength  to  the  body;  that  its  use,  so  far 
from  helping  to  greater  power  or  originality  of  mind, 
distinctly  hinders  this  power;  that  in  old  age  an  amount 
of  alcohol  to  be  prescribed  by  a  physician  may  be  used 
as  a  stimulus  to  failing  vitality,  but  should  never  be,  so 
used  by  the  young;  that  imder  no  circixmstances,  unless 
in  sickness,  is  it  to  be  taken  except  with  the  second  or 
third  meal  of  the  day, — in  a  word,  that  the  only  safe  rule 
for  life's  active  years  is  total  abstinence,  a  rule  which 
more  and  more  leading  workers  and  thinkers  are  adopting 
for  their  own  and  their  children's  good. 

Upon  the  side  of  education,  what  can  be  done  can  best 
be  done  by  the  force  of  example.  When  the  society 
leaders  and  the  people  of  influence  in  our  towns  and 
cities  are  so  aroused  to  the  danger  that  they  will  volun- 
tarily waive  their  right  to  do  as  they  please,  that  they 
will  gladly  give  up  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
and  the  evening  party  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people, 
who  need  all  their  self-control,  who  need  all  their  power 
of  mind  and  heart  to  struggle  against  the  temptations 
that  must  be  met,  and  who  need,  above  all,  not  to  be 
confused  as  to  the  issue  when  the  great  struggle  comes, — 
when  this  can  be  brought  about,  a  great  step  will  have 
been  taken.  Make  drinking  unfashionable,  commit  the 
leaders  to  strict  total  abstinence,  and  soon  enough  the 
traffic  will  have  been  dealt  a  deadly  blow.  For  what  is 
done  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  at  Newport  is  more  law  and 
gospel  to  the  million  than  anything  they  read  in  ancient 
scriptures  or  hear  preached  from  the  modem  pulpit.  The 
time  fails  me  in  which  to  enlarge  upon  these  suggestions. 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  each  one  here  to  make  imme- 
diate application  of  them  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  ' 

I  wish  that  in  closing  I  might  pledge  this  meeting  to 
the  set  of  resolutions  which  was  passed  by  the  Unitarian 
National  Conference,  under  the  inspiration  of  some  of 
the  members  of  this  Temperance  Society,  twelve  years 
ago  this  month.  Let  me  read  them  to  you,  and  let  each 
one  of  us  resolve  them  for  himself: — 

**The  Unitarians  in  National  Conference  declare. 
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**  First,  that  the  liquor  saloon,  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  nation's  chief  crime,  chief  college 
of  corruption  in  politics,  chief  source  of  poverty  and 
ruined  homes,  chief  menace  to  our  coimtry's  future;  is 
the  standing  enemy  of  society,  and,  as  such,  deserves  the 
condemnation  of  all  good  men. 

"Second,  that,  whatever  be  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  saloon  by  law,  law  can  avail  little  tmtil  those 
who  condemn  the  saloon  consent  to  totally  abstain  them- 
selves from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  pleasure. 

"Third,  that  we  affectionately  and  urgently  call  on 
every  minister,  and  all  men  and  women  in  our  denomina- 
tion,— our  old,  our  young,  our  rich,  our  poor,  our  leaders, 
and  our  humblest, — ^to  take  this  stand  of  total  abstinence, 
remembering  those  that  are  in  bonds  as  botmd  with 
them,  and  throw  the  solid  influence  of  our  Church  against 
the  influence  of  this  saloon.*' 

Last  of  all,  if  there  are  any  indifferent  here,  or  any 
faint-hearted,  who  are  thinking  secretly  that  what  has 
been  proposed  is  like  going  out  with  a  few  brooms  and 
trying  to  sweep  back  the  incoming  ocean,  let  me  quote 
for  the  strengthening  of  their  faith  that  poem  of  Edward 
Rowland  Sill's,  "The  Reformer,"  with  which  I  like  to 
close  an  address  like  this  one,  frankly  dedicated  as  it  is 
to  the  accomplishment  of  what  men  in  their  shallow 
blasphemy  call  the  impossible: — 

"Before  the  monstrous  wrong  he  sets  him  down, — 
One  man  against  a  stone-walled  city  of  sin. 
For  centuries  those  walls  have  been  a-building; 
Smooth  porphyry,  they  slope  and  coldly  glass 
The  flying  storm  and  wheeling  sun.     No  chink, 
No  crevice  lets  the  thinnest  arrow  in. 
He  fights  alone,  and,  from  the  cloudy  ramparts  . 
A  thousand  evil  faces  jibe  and  jeer  him. 
Let  him  lie  down  and  die:  what  is  the  right, 
And  where  is  justice,  in  a  world  like  this? 
But,  by  and  by,  earth  shakes  herself,  impatient ; 
And  down,  in  one  great  roar  of  ruin,  crash 
Watch-tower  and  citadel  and  battlements. 
When  the  red  dust  has  cleared,  the  lonely  soldier 
Stands  with  strange  thoughts  beneath  the  friendly  stars." 


y^oung  peopte'e  ReUgiou9  Qntoti. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BY  MR.  EDWARD  MARSH,  PRESHJENT. 

To  all  who  are  here  as  delegates  or  friends,  I  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  National  Union, 
and  venture  the  hope  that  what  is  heard  here  this  after- 
noon, relative  to  the  Union  and  its  work,  may  prove 
to  be  a  stimulus  to  a  more  consecrated  devotion  for  a 
larger  field  of  labor  this  coming  year. 

You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  you  have  al- 
ready accomplished;  but  there  is  so  much  yet  to  be  under- 
taken, demanding  a  greater  draft  than  heretofore  upon 
your  store  of  courage  and  loyalty,  that  I  dare  not  sur- 
feit your  pride  with  too  much  praise  for  past  achieve- 
ment. So  the  burden  of  my  short  address  will  be  an 
accounting  of  stock  on  hand  and  the  consideration  of 
ways  and  means  to  develop  the  talents  we  have,  so  that 
a  future  judgment  will  bring  a  deserved  **Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  We  must  multiply 
our  talents,  and,  so  to  do,  we  ask  the  hearty  support 
of  our  members  and  solicit  the  cordial  good  will  of  our 
friends,  both  professional  and  laymen. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment,  we  find  that  the  past 
history  of  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  has  been  one  of  varied  fortime. 
Under  the  peculiar  ban  customary  to  the  inception  of 
any  new  movement,  its  problems  have  been  many.  The 
concentrated  effort  of  a  consecrated  few  to  make  of  a 
homogeneous  mass  an  intelligent  whole;  the  struggle 
to  bring  the  high  Christian  motives  of  the  organization 
before  every  church  of  the  denomination;  the  winning 
to  its  cause  the  young  people  in  the  parishes;  the  devis- 
ing a  system  adequate  to  meet  its  peculiar  requirement ; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
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the  clergy  the  vital  importance  of  the  movement  so  gain- 
ing their  support  and  sincere  co-operation, — ^these  and 
many  other  perplexing  questions  have  been  met  with, 
and  met  with  fair  success. 

For,  with  an  unbotmded  faith  in  the  mission  of  the 
Union  and  with  a  devoted  adherence  to  the  Christian 
principles  laid  down  in  our  constitution,  Truth,  Worship, 
and  Service,  the  different  officers,  from  year  to  year, 
have  labored  with  great  steadfastness  to  unite,  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  service  of  man,  growing  numbers 
of  young  people  in  our  denomination,  until  at  this  time 
we  have  a  foundation  upon  which  each  succeeding  offi- 
cial force  may  hope  to  build  a  constantly  expanding 
structure. 

Up  to  this  time  each  succeeding  year  has  witnessed 
a  growth  in  membership  and  a  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Union. 

The  high  motives  actuating  its  movement  are  becom- 
ing more  widely  known  and,  I  may  add,  more  widely 
acceptable  to  both  laymen  and  clergy.  From  all,  and 
from  the  clergy  especially,  do  we  look  for  help  and  en- 
couragement in  the  future.  To  those  of  the  clergy  who 
have  stood  by  us  through  thick  and  thin,  we  give  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  debtor.  To  those  who  have  been 
and  are  against  us,  we  pray  there  may  come  to  them 
a  dawning  of  a  new  insight  into  our  being  and  our  work, 
a  greater  sympathy  with  our  movement,  and  a  real  at- 
tempt to  see  us  and  know  us  as  we  are. 

And  now,  the  fotmdation  laid,  what  are  we  to  do  toward 
carrying  on  the  building  of  this  good  structure?  How 
shall  we  do  it?  There  is  an  enthusiastic  or  semi-enthu- 
siastic plastic  form  of  nearly  five  thousand  young  people ! 
How  shall  they  be  moulded  in  order  to  conserve  the  pur- 
est and  noblest  of  Christian  ideals,  the  elevation  of  the 
individual  into  the  sphere  of  moral  supremacy,  and 
focussing  that  power  for  good  on  the  commtmity  in  which 
he  lives,  that  others  may  be  influenced  to  plain  living 
and  high  thinking? 

There  are  various  ways  and  means  of  performing  and 
perpetuating  a  work,  but  the  first  essential  is  to  have 
your  organization  placed  upon  a  sound  business  basis. 
One  often  hears  the  remark,  "How  differently  this  or 
that  one  is  in  business  from  what  one  finds  him  on  the 
Sabbath  I"  We  wish  no  similar  criticism  of  our  organ- 
ization. It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  most  of  us 
believe  that  a  religious  organization  should  be  conducted 
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along  business  lines,  and  blend  the  religious  with  the 
secular,  according  to  our  Master's  teaching.  To  do  dif- 
ferently would  be  like  leaving  out  an  important  element 
of  a  chemical  composition,  with  the  consequent  result, — 
lack  of  perfection,  lack  of  dynamic  force,  and  a  waste 
of  valuable  material.  Therdfore,  as  a  first  means  to 
an  end,  the  National  Union  is  striving  more  completely 
to  place  itself  on  a  more  thorough  business  basis,  with 
an  efficient  system  and  an  able  executive  force  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  rapidly  growing  demand  upon  its  re- 
sourcefulness and  energy. 

Following  out  the  above  idea,  we  have  so  laid  out  our 
plans  for  the  coming  year  that  a  self-satisfied  lethargy 
and  **leave-it-to-you"  sentiment  will  have  no  lodgment 
in  our  hive  of  industry;  for,  like  Maeterlinck's  bees,  there 
will  be  no  place  of  ease  and  comfort  in  our  colony  for 
the  drones.  ''Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each"  will  be  a 
part  of  otir  motto,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  "onward 
and  upward"  and  "lend  a  hand"  and  that  "ten  times 
one  is  ten"  and  ten  times  ten  members  is  one  hundred 
members.  It  is  the  militant  spirit  that  should  actuate 
all  our  workers;  for  "power  to  him  who  power  exerts" 
is  the  wise  dispensation  of  a  just  Providence,  and  each 
union  throughout  our  organization  should  endeavor 
to  instil  this  sentiment  into  ;the  minds  of  its  members. 

To  carry  on  oiu"  work  we  have  an  official  force  con- 
sisting of  president,  vice-presidents,  and  directors.  The 
vice-presidents  are  appointed  as  representatives  for 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  as  the  New  England 
States,  Middle  States,  etc.,  and  are  given  general  super- 
vision over  these  States,  and  are  charged  with  the  duty, 
as  time  allows,  of  developing  that  territory  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  They  are  to  see  to  the  resiurecting  of 
old  tmions,  establishing  new,  strengthening  those  estab- 
lished, and  in  every  way  and  at  every  time  possible  bring 
our  cause  before  laymen  and  clergy  at  conventions  and 
gatherings  of  all  kinds  where  time  may  be  had  and  sup- 
port solicited. 

They  are  also,  I  believe,  to  report  to  our  secretary  at 
least  four  times  a  year;  and  the  comparison  of  reports 
and  information  therein  contained  will  prove  not  only 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  otu*  movement 
and  as  a  guide  for  future  development,  but  as  a  trial 
balance,  showing  how  well  our  accounts  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  those  to  whom  we  have  extended  this 
sacred  work. 
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Our  directors  come  into  office  when  a  State  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  imion  members:  when  that  number  is 
duplicated,  another  director  comes  into  being.  Thus, 
in  the  event  of  increased  growth  in  State  membership, 
the  work  of  development  is  facilitated  by  a  division  of 
labor  and  a  resultant  increase  of  activity  and  devoted 
fellowship  all  along  the  line. 

Our  directors  are  made  responsible  for  development 
within  the  territory  from  which  they  have  been  elected, 
and  shall  be  the  means  of  aiding  our  vice-presidents  to 
bring  still  closer  to  the  notice  of  members  our  message 
and  its  import.  By  so  doing  the  National  Union  can 
formulate  plans  of  development,  and  feel  that,  with  a 
large  progressive  force  in  the  field,  a  large  degree  of  suc- 
ce^ul  work  will  be  accomplished,  with  a  minimum  of 
friction  among  individual  tmions. 

If  the  efforts  of  the  executive  branch  be  wisely  exerted, 
a  maximum  of  good  should  result  from  a  minimum  of 
labor. 

The  duties  of  the  vice-presidents  cover  a  large  terri- 
tory, and  are,  therefore,  more  supervisory.  StBl,  they 
can  do  a  large  work  in  presenting  our  cause  favorably 
in  the  broader  field  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  while 
our  directors  have  the  happy  privilege  of  developing 
and  cementing  the  ties  of  brotherhood  and  sturdy  de- 
votion to  the  work  among  their  local  unions.  Thus 
both  fields  of  development  are  cared  for, — the  strength- 
ening of  our  own  deifences  within,  and  building  up  our 
forces  without,  making  friends  of  sceptics  and  popular- 
izing our  movement,  creating  enthusiasm  coupled  with 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  our  motives.  And  right 
here  I  might  add  that  great  emphasis  should  be  laid  not 
alone  on  the  education  of  the  unionists  to  the  worth  of 
high  Christian  morals  and  character,  but,  supplementary 
to  that  worthy  and  ennobling  effort,  let  an  active  inter- 
est in  and  for  church  life,  with  its  ramification  of  varied 
organizations,  be  worked  for  and  encouraged.  "As 
ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap." 

God  never  meant  man  to  labor  solely  for  his  own 
happiness  and  upbuilding,  but  to  share  the  result  of  his 
labor  and  his  happiness  with  others.  Likewise,  an 
organization  should  not  labor  solely  for  its  own  success 
in  numbers,  which  in  itself  would  bring  but  poor  com- 
fort and  dire  poverty  of  soul  to  the  individual,  but  exert 
itself  to  bring  its  members  out  into  the  open  where  beau- 
tiful sjntnmetrical  lives  are  led,  full  of  service  and  love 
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for  their  fellow-men  of  all  creeds  and  whatever  color, 
realizing  their  divinity  and  the  practice  of  noble  living 
in  the  home  and  in  the  mart. 

"Souls  that  of  his  own  fl;ood  life  partake 
He  loves  as  his  own  seu;  dear  as  his  eye 
They  are  to  him,  he'll  never  them  forsake. 
When  they  shall  die,  the  God  himself  shall  die. 
They  live,  they  live  in  blest  eternity." 

To  Still  further  support  our  movement  we  send  mis- 
sionaries, several  times  a  year,  into  tmtilled  fields,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  general  stimulus  all  along  the  line 
and  the  sowing  of  good  seed  in  the  territory  visited. 
Harvests  have  resulted  not  alone  of  profit  to  our  own 
immediate  cause,  but  oftentimes  pitKluced  favorable 
results  for  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  Then 
again  the  devoted  and  tmselfish  work  of  officers  and 
members  of  each  separate  union  must  not  be  overlooked ; 
for  the  smaller  unit  of  individual  labor  produces  the 
S3ntnmetrical  conformation  of  the  larger  unit,  and  all 
who  contribute,  ever  so  humbly,  toward  the  cause  of 
success  may  feel  a  sense  of  personal  pride  if  any  praise 
be  given  to  our  work  of  service. 

After  briefly  stating  for  your  enlightenment  the  gen- 
eral lines  upon  which  our  organization  is  run,  and  the 
motive  for  its  being,  I  would  close  by  again  reiterating 
a  plea  for  the  consideration  of  which  we  solicit  both 
laymen  and  clergy.  Our  aim  is  not  to  build  up  a  large 
and  successful  organization  alone,  but  to  develop  a  com- 
manding love  of  truth  and  service,  a  worshipful  attitude 
toward  all  things  religious,  the  elevation  of  Christian 
character  in  the  life  of  our  members  to  a  fit  realization 
of  their  duties  and  obligations  toward  their  church  and 
the  commimity  of  which  they  are  a  part,  so  it  may  be 
their  most  cherished  desire  to  lead  clean,  pure,  manly 
lives,  active  in  the  support  of  their  church,  loyal  to  its 
history  and  varied  organizations,  and  canying  always 
with  them  such  examples  of  brotherly  love  and  Chris- 
tian attributes  that  they  will  prove  themselves  truly 
God's  children. 

The  aim  of  our  organization  should  be  to  turn  into  the 
channels  of  the  church,  and  ready  for  its  maturing  in- 
fluence, young  men  and  women,  infused  with  the  spirit 
of  love  for  God  and  love  for  man,  and  the  still  further 
duty  to  teach  them  so  to  live  among  their  fellow-men, 
outside  our  immediate  influence,   that  Christ's  Sermon 
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on  the  Mount  may  be  lived  instead  of  read,  and  their 
lives  like  his,  full  of  good  works. 

Stevenson  sums  up  all  that  I  have  said,  so  beautifully, 
clearly,  and  hopefully  that  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  you 
in  his  own  words: — 

"There  is  one  person  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  make 
good;  that  is,  myself.  My  duty  toward  others  is  better 
expressed  by  sa3ring,  Make  them  happy.  You  go  to 
church,  get  happiness  out  of  it :  come  back  from  church, 
not  to  rebuke  at  others  because  they  did  not  go,  but 
with  a  sunny  face,  happy  yourself  and  better  fitted  to 
make  them  happy.  Live  your  own  lives  so  joyously 
that  your  friend  will  envy  you,  but  do  not  live  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  envy  you.  The  fruit  of  the  spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  sufFering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance.  All  men  like  these  fruits. 
If  your  orchard  is  full  of  these,  your  friend  will  wish  that 
he  had  an  orchard  like  it. 

*'Do  not  preach,  simply  practise;  and  always  remem- 
ber that  God  has  seen  fit  to  make  him  the  master  of  his 
own  life,  and  any  wish  on  your  part  to  become  the  master 
of  his  life  and  blend  it  into  conformity  with  your  liking 
and  your  conscience  would  be  a  wish  to  violate  the  divine 
order." 

I  tnist  that  the  year  entered  upon  may  result  in  greater 
enthusiasm  in  a  wider  field  of  labor,  a  deepening  and 
strengthening  of  loyalty  and  fellowship  within  our  union, 
a  larger  need  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  a  greater  per- 
sonal interest  among  the  members;  and  I  hope  and  trust 
for  a  hearty  and  liberal  support  from  all  the  laymen  and 
clergymen  because  of  a  deep  faith  in  and  respect  for  our 
mission  as  one  of  the  distinctive  Unitarian  products 
of  enUghtenment  and  progress. 

Don't  forget,  our  older  friends,  that  upon  this  society, 
composed  of  young  men  and  women,  yoimg  now,  is  de- 
pendent the  successftd  carrying  on  in  the  future  of  your 
own  good  work.  So  lend  us  a  hand,  give  us  all  the  en- 
couragement you  can.  and  so  do  your  mite  toward  in- 
suring the  progress  of  Unitarianism. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  RELIGIOUS 

LEADERSHIP. 

BY  EARL  C.   DAVIS. 

Just  what  one  may  say  upon  such  a  topic  as  "The 
Young  People  and  Religious  Leadership''  must  be,  I 
fancy,  very  largely  the  product  of  personal  experience. 
At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  my  reading,  nor 
have  I  h^rd  any  one  express,  an  opinion  or  theory  which 
seems  to  be  at  all  generally  accepted  as  a  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  witii  the  problem  of  the  religious  train- 
ing of  young  people.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
can  be  any  systematic  method  by  which  young  people 
may  be  trained  into  a  religious  life.  Religion  is  largely 
subjective,  and  for  that  reason  religious  development 
must  be  individual.  As  one  reads  of  or  listens  to  the 
various  methods  used  in  nurturing  the  religious  side  of 
life,  he  invariably  comes  to  the  same  conclusion:  there 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  one  spirit. 

I  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  broad,  com- 
prehensive point  of  view,  for  my  experience  is  very  lim- 
ited. I  can  see  only  the  side  of  the  yotmg  people.  Like 
other  young  people,  I  am  trying  to  get  out  of  the  forest 
of  experimental  youth  into  the  open  clearing  of  full  re- 
ligious manhood.  Here  and  .there  we  who  are  in  the 
forest  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  light  ahead,  and  seek  after  it ; 
but,  as  we  seek,  there  is  grave  danger  of  stumbling 
over  the  stump  at  our  feet. 

My  reason  for  speaking  to  you  to-day  is  simply  that 
at  times  I  think  that  I  am  nearing  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
As  I  look  out  into  the  clearing,  and  see  you  who  are  free 
from  the  fascinating  but  dangerous  forest  of  youth,  I 
hope  to  hail  you,  and  so  interest  you  in  our  struggles  in 
the  forest  that  you  will  turn  back  and  lend  a  hand. 

I  am  not  yet  far  enough  into  the  light  to  see  your  prob- 
lems, so  in  happy  ignorance  I  pass  them  by  and  devote 
myself  to  ours. 

What  is  our  problem?  Simply  the  problem  of  experi- 
ence. We  are  living,  growing,  and  seeking  after  the 
fulness  of  life.  We  are  trying  to  find  that  which  can 
come  to  us  only  by  the  slow  process  of  experience.    We 
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do  not  ask  for  any  system  by  which  the  religious  life 
may  be  handed  over  to  us  ready  made.  We  are  wise 
enough  to  know  that  valuable  things  do  not  come  ready 
made.  Fiat  panaceas  are  as  intolerable  to  us  as  they 
are  to  you.  We  are  seeking  after  the  religious  life  which 
you  are  enjoying.  We  seek  it  not  simply  because  you 
have  sought  it,  but  because  it  is  natural  for  us  to  seek 
it,  because  we  live  and  move  and  have  oiu:  being  in 
God. 

At  certain  times  in  our  lives  great  physical  changes 
take  place.  Physically  we  become  new  beings,  and  there 
accompanies  this  physical  change  a  change  in  our  whole 
life.  New  feelings,  new  thoughts,  new  po^bilities, 
new  hopes,  new  ambitions  suddenly  come  into  our 
lives.  All  the  world  is  strange.  The  light  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us.  Now 
in  every  sense  this  change  is  a  new  birth.  We  are  no 
longer  the  same  beings  that  we  were  before,  and  we 
cannot  be  treated  the  same.  Our  new  experiences, 
our  new  hopes,  our  new  ambitions  must  be  respected 
and  accorded  a  place  of  dignity.  I  say  this  change  in 
our  lives  is  a  new  birth, — a  new  birth  either  into  a  life 
of  purity  and  happiness,  or  a  new  birth  into  a  life  of  shame 
and  misery.  If  we  use  the  new  light  which  so  suddenly 
comes  upon  us,  as  a  guiding  light  by  which  we  may 
avoid  the  hidden  dangers  and  escape  the  obstacles  at  our 
feet,  then  slowly  but  surely  it  will  lead  us  out  of  the 
forest  into  the  clearing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  our 
vision  is  dimmed  and  blurred  by  the  brightness  of  the 
light,  then  we  stumble  about  half-blinded,  not  know- 
ing which  way  to  turn. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  begin  to  call  for  assistance 
from  you  who  are  ahead  of  us.  It  may  be  that  we  do 
not  make  our  needs  known  by  deliberate  asking.  Often 
we  are  too  proud,  perhaps  too  noble  to  beg  for  help;  but 
our  actions,  our  blind  gropings  in  the  dark,  the  wavering 
step  that  we  take,  our  sufferings, — all  these  tell  you  more 
plainly  than  words  that  we  dg  need  help,  and  need  it 
badly. 

Scnnetimes  we  get  it.  Many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  help  us  over  this  critical  period  of  life.  Some  of  these 
efforts  have  been  successful,  others  have  not. 

One  of  the  common  methods  of  helping  us  is  to  leave 
us  to  ourselves.  Of  course  that  is  a  very  easy  and  sim- 
ple method,  and  needs  no  explanation.  '*We  will  find 
your  way  out  some  time,"  you  say.    That  is  true.     But 
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the  sorrow  and  the  suffering  that  we  undergo  and  cause 
others  to  undergo  while  we  are  finding  our  way  out  is 
pitiful.  The  mires  and  the  filth  that  we  must  pass  through 
never  fail  to  leave  a  stain  upon  our  lives.  We  will  find 
our  way  out  some  time,  but  the  journey  is  long,  hard,  and 
costly.  I  assert  that  this  laiisez-faire  method  of  deal* 
ing  with  the  yoimg  people  is  cruel  and  inhuman,  and 
deserves  nothing  short  of  absolute  condemnation.  Next 
comes  the  method  of  conversion  by  revival  meetings 
and  other  excitable  means.  This  is  a  species  of  h3rpnotism. 
The  converted  youth  lives  upon  the  stimulus  of  external 
suggestion.  It  is  effective  with  certain  temperaments, 
especially  if  the  h3rpnotic  state  lasts  long  enough  for 
those  actions  by  external  suggestion  to  become  habits. 
The  total  value  and  the  ethics  of  this  method  are  very 
doubtful,  but  at  least  it  has  the  merit  of  being  an  honest 
effort  to  help  us  in  a  time  of  need. 

Another  method  is  that  of  deliberate  education.  The 
vast  good  that  this  method  has  done  and  is  doing,  you 
know  far  better  than  I  do.  But  with  schools,  and  all 
that  goes  with  them  to  contend  with,  we  cannot  hope 
to  reach  all  yoimg  people  by  this  method  of  education. 
Then,  too,  the  experiences  of  this  experimental  life  of 
ours  are  too  deep  and  too  subtle  to  be  revealed  to  us 
as  the  science  of  chemistry  is  taught,  or  the  history  of 
a  bygone  age  is  studied.  The  growth  of  religious  life 
is  not  a  subject  for  educational  methods,  but  rather  it 
is  the  process  by  which  things  imparted  to  us  by  educa- 
tional methods  are  correlated  into  a  rational  system  of 
life.  Religious  growth  is  the  substratum  which  makes 
education  effective.  While  I  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  education,  I  believe  that  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
full  demands  of  the  vouth. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  finds  cause  for  lament, 
in  the  fact  that  the  improved  conditions  of  education  have 
not  been  more  effective  in  producing  better  citizenship. 
To  me  this  unsatisfactory  result  is  quite  to  be  expected. 
Education  as  we  see  it  in  our  public  schools  falls  short 
of  the  mark,  because  there  is  one  element,  one  factor, — 
the  greatest  and  the  most  effective, — that  has  not  yet 
fotmd  its  place  in  our  educational  system. 

Education,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  supple- 
mented with  personal  friendship.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  suffering  and  remorse  I  have  escaped  simply  be^ 
cause  in  those  critical  moments  I  have  had  a  few  quiet, 
tmpresuming  friends  to  whom  I  felt  that  I  could  go  for 
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advice  and  encouragement.  Such  older  and  wiser  friends 
bind  themselves  to  us  by  a  thousand  invisible  ties.  With- 
out any  attempt  at  conversion,  without  any  elaborate 
process  of  education,  but  by  the  simple  guiding  bond  of 
friendship,  they  lead  us,  though  we  know  not  that  we 
are  being  led. 

How  we  long  for  such  friendship!  How  we  long 
for  some  person  to  whom  we  may  go  as  a  friend,  know- 
ing that  our  problems  will  be  treated  seriously  and  sa- 
credly I  That  is  the  one  great  thing  that  we  young  people 
are  asking  of  you  to-day. 

Prof.  Penn  has  said,  **  Modem  philanthropy  has  taught 
us  to  look  into  the  heavens,  and  ask  not  alms,  but  a  friend." 
We  young  people  are  learning  to  look  to  the  Church,  to 
look  to  our  elders,  and  ask  not  philosophy,  not  literat- 
ure, not  cold  instruction  in  ethics,  but  for  friendship, — 
for  friends  who  know  the  light,  and  remember  the  dark- 
ness ;  friends  who  can  bear  with  us  in  our  mistakes,  who 
can  be  patient  with  us  in  our  slow  progress;  friends  who 
can  see  as  we  see  and  more,  who  can  feel  as  we  feel  and 
more,  who  can  know  what  we  know  and  more;  friends 
to  whom  we  can  go  with  confidence  and  simplicity ;  friends 
who  will  walk  beside  us,  quietly  guiding  us,  always  ready 
to  lend  a  hand. 

The  Yoimg  People's  Religious  Union  is  an  institution 
founded  upon  this  simple  principle  of  Friendship.  The 
growth  of  friendship  demands  some  common  ground 
upon  which  those  who  would  become  friends  may  stand. 
The  local  unions  and  guilds  of  which  our  Union  is  made 
up  are  simply  the  product  of  a  friendship  between 
the  young  people,  the  minister,  and  older  people  in  the 
church.  It  is  the  common  ground  upon  which  the  friend- 
ship rests.  The  National  Yoimg  People's  Religious 
Union  is  but  an  extension  of  the  same  idea.  It  is  the 
common  ground  upon  which  the  yoimg  people  of  the 
liberal  churches  may  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
each  other  and  their  neighbors.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  it  is  a  panacea  for  all  evils.  It  is  only  meant  to  be 
a  means  in  developing  a  strong  noble  friendship  between 
the  young  people  and  their  elders.  In  behalf  of  the 
Young  People's  Religious  Union,  in  behalf  of  the  young 
people,  I  appeal  to  you  to  be  our  friends,  to  turn  back 
from  the  light  from  time  to  time,  and  help  us  find  our 
way  out  of  the  religious  darkness  of  childhood,  through 
the  forest  of  youth,  into  the  clearing  of  manhood.  Be 
our  friends,  and  you  may  become  our  leaders. 
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I  bring  you  this  afternoon  no  new  message:  it  is  an  old 
word  which  I  have  tried  to  speak  over  and  over  again, 
and  which  I  shall  try  to  speak  a  good  many  times,  I  hope, 
in  the  days  that  are  to  come.  Possibly  some  friend  who 
has  heard  me — one  of  my  Unity  people  in  Boston  or 
some  parishioner  in  New  York — may  be  saying  tmder 
his  breath,  **I  have  heard  you  say  that  before,"  but  that 
will  not  deter  me  from  repeating  it.  I  feel  as  the  old 
minister  did  in  regard  to  his  sermon.  He  got  up  one 
Sunday  morning,  and  said,  ''Brethren,  I  preached  this 
sermon  last  Sunday;  but,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  signs  of 
anybody's  paying  any  attention  to  it,  I  am  going  to 
preach  it  again."     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  theme  assigned  me  is  "The  Relation  of  the  Young 
People  to  the  Church."  Now,  before  I  come  to  the  young 
people,  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  ideal  of  the  Church, — 
what  the  Church  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  think 
I  am  not  far  astray  when  I  say  that  many  Unitarians 
have  been  bom  out  of  the  old  ideas  concerning  the  Church, 
and  are  not  yet  completely  bom  into  the  new.  We  are 
in  a  transition  time.  For  example,  I  have  dear  friends 
in  New  York  who  have  been  going  to  church  for  years, 
but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  get  them  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  church;  and  the  reasons  are. that  they  are  not 
yet  free  from  the  old  conceptions  as  to  what  church  mem- 
bership is  supposed  to  mean.  In  the  old  days,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  church  meant  to  become  a  child  of  God, 
to  be  converted,  to  be  saved,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  one,  and  assured  a  successful  and  bliss- 
ful entry  upon  eternal  life  in  the  next  world.  We  believe 
now  that  we  are  already  children  of  God,  and  too  many 
of  us  believe  that,  no  matter  what  we  are  or  what  we 
do,  the  matter  of  eternal  felicity  is  secured.  We  are  not 
yet,  I  say,  bom  into  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  imi- 
verse  means,  of  what  life  means,  of  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  God,  the  relation  in  which  we  ought  to  stand 
to  him,  and  the  importance  of  it  as  bearing  upon  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  this  life  and  of  that  which 
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is  to  come.  For  let  me  say  right  here  that  I  do  not  at 
all  believe  it  does  not  make  an}*^  difference  concerning 
the  future  what  kind  of  lives  we  lead  here.  The  old 
thought,  that  death  somehow  atoned, — ^the  old  idea  I 
can  remember  holding  mjrself  that,  if  before  the  gate 
was  finally  shut  I  could  only  get  through,  I  should  be 
as  well  off  as  John  or  Paul, — this,  lying  somewhere  in  the 
background  of  the  mind  of  thousands  of  people,  is  the 
most  intolerable  nonsense,  if  we  stop  to  analyze  it.  You 
will  not  get  to  heaven  in  the  next  world  unless  you  get 
heaven  into  yourselves  here.  You  will  get  into  no  more 
heaven  in  any  world  than  you  first  get  into  yourselves. 
So  that  we  do  need  something  to  prepare  us  for  the  next 
life,  and  we  need  something  to  prepare  us  for  this. 

Let  me  now  talk  with  you,  for  a  little  while,  if  I  may, 
about  the  Church, — as  to  what  it  stands  for,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  imder  any  obligations  to  it;  then 
I  will  come  to  the  matter  of  the  young  people  and  their 
relation  to  it. 

In  all  ages,  from  the  far-off  beginning  of  the  world  until 
to-day,  men  have  been  blindly  **feeling  after  God,  if 
haply  they  might  find  him,  who  is  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us.*'  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  under  every  sky, 
men  have  been  thinking  about  God,  the  power  invisi- 
ble, beyond  us,  on  whose  good  will  we  depend ;  and  they 
have  been  trying  after  their  fashion  to  find  out  what 
that  Being  wanted  them  to  do,  and  to  do  it.  That  is, 
in  a  certain  way  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  have  been 
religious.  For  what  is  religion?  What  does  it  mean? 
Religion  is  man's  effort  to  get  into  right  relations  with 
God.  Right  in  there  is  the  solution,  and  the  only  solu- 
tion, for  all  the  great  problems  that  trouble  and  burden 
the  world. 

Suppose  I  can  get  into  right  relations  with  God, — 
myself  personally, — what  does  it  mean?  So  far  as  this 
physical  being  is  concerned,  it  means  perfect  health. 
So  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  it  means  the  perception 
and  acceptance  of  truth.  So  far  as  the  heart  or  the  af- 
fectional  nature  is  concerned,  it  means  the  love  of  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true.  So  far  as  the  moral 
nature  is  concerned,  it  means  perfectly  right  relations 
between  me  and  every  other  being  that  can  think  and 
feel.  So  far  as  the  spiritual  nature  is  concerned,  it  means 
the  loving,  tender,  comforting,  helpful  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  child  of  God  and  that  he  is  my  Father. 
Perfect  religion,  then,  so  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
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means  a  perfect  being,  physical,  mental,  affectional, 
moral,  spiritual. 

This  is  what  religion  means  so  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned.  Now  the  Church  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  organization,  the  social  organization,  of  the  re- 
ligious life.  Jesus  founded  no  church;  he  instituted  no 
sacraments;  he  wrote  no  creed.  He  planted  the  seed 
of  the  religious  life  in  the  thoughts  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  about  him,  and  left  them  naturally  to  develop 
and  grow  according  to  their  nature.  The  Church  came 
into  being  of  necessity,  just  as  naturally  as  any  other 
organization  comes  into  existence.  A  man  does  what 
he  can  alone;  but,  if  he  undertakes  any  large  enterprise, 
he  finds  that  he  needs  some  one  to  help  him.  So  in  a 
business  way,  for  example,  he  unites  with  a  neighbor 
or  a  friend,  and  you  have  what  business  men  call  a  firm. 
He  takes  in  three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen,  and  you  still 
have  a  firm.  He  takes  in  a  large  number,  perhaps  sev- 
eral firms  organized,  and  you  have  a  trust.  We  find 
that,  as  civilization  progresses,  men,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish any  great  thing,  must  organize;  and,  if  that  thing 
ought  to  be  done,  and  can  be  done  only  through  organ- 
ization, then  men  ought  to  organize.  Logical  and  in- 
evitable is  that  result.  If  something  ought  to  be  done 
and  individuals,  loosely  associated  or  in  their  individ- 
ual capacity,  cannot  accomplish  it,  and  they  can  accom- 
plish it  by  organizing,  then  they  ought  to  organize.  It  be- 
comes not  a  question  of  taste  or  feeling,  it  becomes  a  dear 
matter  of  duty.  We  have  all  sorts  of  organizations  in 
the  world, — religious,  intellectual,  political,  musical, 
scientific, — all  growing  out  of  this  one  principle,  spring- 
ing from  this  one  necessity,  and  defended  by  this  one 
consideration,  that  men  need  to  organize  in  order  to  ac- 
complish larger  results. 

Now  if  men  will  only  organize  in  the  Church  and  live 
out  the  ideals  of  Jesus,  then  all  the  burdens  and  evils 
of  the  world  may  be  lifted,  outgrown,  and  left  behind; 
and  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment.  Art  illustrates  and  beautifies  life.  Lit- 
erature reflects  life,  paints  it,  entertains  and  edifies, 
instructs  us.  Business  provides  the  means  for  carrying 
on  the  great  processes  of  the  world.  Music  expresses 
those  emotions  and  feelings  for  which  we  can  find  no 
adequate  expression  in  language.  All  these  things  beau- 
tify, ornament,  diversify,  lift  up,  help  life.  But  relig- 
ion, the  Church,  is  the  only  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
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that  creates  life,  that  makes  men  and  women  what  they 
ought  to  be;  the  only  organization  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  that  has  for  its  one  definite,  distinctive,  only  aim 
and  end  the  making  of  men  and  women  what  they  ought 
to  be, — ^the  only  organization,  I  say,  is  the  Church. 

Law  does  not  very  much  benefit  the  world.  It  is  a 
breakwater,  put  up  to  protect  us  against  the  floods  of 
anarchy  and  disorder.  It  does  not  change  men  much: 
it  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  what  they  are.  This  we 
find  out  when  we  try  to  enforce  a  law  that  is,  as  we  say, 
ahead  of  public  sentiment.  People  sometimes  fancy 
that  education  is  going  to  do  the  work  of  religion;  but 
Herbert  Spencer,  agnostic,  physical  scientist  though  he 
is,  has  told  us  over  and  over  again, — and  he  has  lifted 
up  his  voice  of  warning  once  more  in  the  last  book  that 
he  has  published,  the  fragments  of  his  thought  gathered 
and  given  to  the  world  in  his  old  age, — ^he  has  told  us 
again  that  education  does  not  necessarily  make  the  world 
moral.  Educate  a  man,  and  you  may  only  turn  him  into 
a  sharper  and  smarter  scoundrel.  The  moralization  of 
the  world,  he  tells  us,  does  not  necessarily  keep  step  with 
the  intellectualization  of  the  world.  We  cannot  look 
to  that,  then,  as  our  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  evils 
that  burden  and  afflict  mankind. 

I  note  now  how  clear  and  simple  the  truth  is  that  the 
Church,  if  men  would  only  organize  in  it  and  live  out 
its  life  nobly,  realize  its  ideals,  would  do  away  with  all 
the  things  that  burden  and  afflict  mankind.  It  would 
eliminate  vice  from  society,  because  vice  means  doing 
those  things  which  religion  forbids.  It  would  elimi- 
nate crime  from  society.  Police  courts,  laws,  jails,  judges, 
— these  have  not  accomplished  it.  It  would  diminate 
the  only  poverty  that  is  really  a  great  problem  to  face, 
and  that  appalls  us.  The  poverty  in  a  city  like  New 
York  is  something  overwhelming;  but  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  I  will  myself  during  the  next  three  months 
raise  money  enough  to  meet  and  alleviate  every  case  of 
honest  poverty  in  the  city  if  you  will  only  help  me  sift 
the  honest  from  the  dishonest.  For  one  reason  or  another 
there  are  certain  good,  honest,  true  people  who  are  poor; 
but  nine-tenths  of  the  crushing,  distressing  poverty  of 
our  great  cities  roots  itself  in  moral  disorder.  If  men 
and  women  were  only  what  they  ought  to  be,  if  they  lived 
a  religious  life,  if  they  were  in  right  relations  to  God  and 
to  each  other,  all  this  poverty  would  disappear. 

Take  again  the  question  of  the  strikes,  the  labor  dis- 
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orders  and  diBSculties  of  the  world.  You  will  remember 
what  times  we  had  a  year  ago  in  the  coal  regions,  and  what 
suffering  there  was  all  over  the  country.  The  labor 
questions  are  never  going  to  be  settled.  None  of  these 
great  problems  are  going  to  be  settled,  disposed  of,  and 
laid  one  side.  This  is  an  infinite  universe,  and  men  are 
finite  and  ignorant  beings  in  the  midst  of  it,  growing; 
and  in  a  growing  imiverse,  at  every  stage  of  progress  and 
every  step  of  advance,  there  are  going  to  be  new  problems, 
new  questions  to  solve.  But  there  would  be  no  trouble 
about  settling  them  as  we  go,  if  only  men  and  women 
were  Christians,  if  they  loved  God,  if  they  loved  their 
fellow-men,  if  they  wanted  to  do  right.  Let  the  labor 
leaders  and  the  manufacturers  dr  producers  get  together, 
simply  desiring  to  find  the  right  and  do  it,  instead  of 
each  trying  to  overreach  the  other,  and  you  could  settle 
all  these  difficulties  in  three  days: 

Take  it  in  political  life.  Every  little  while  there  goes 
up  the  great  outcry  in  regard  to  political  corruption. 
It  is  not  a  Democratic  quality,  it  is  not  a  Republican 
quality,  and  there  is  no  way  of  organizing  political  ma- 
chinery by  which  you  will  get  rid  of  it.  St.  Louis,  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  cities  all  over  the  country,  some  of 
them  under  Republican  rule  and  some  under  Democratic, 
aU  illustrate  the  fact  that  men  are  corrupt,  and  that 
they  desire  to  make  money  out  of  their  political  institu- 
tions. How  are  you  going  to  avoid  that?  By  turning 
out  one  party  and  putting  in  another?  You  are  going 
to  do  it,  friends,  if  it  is  ever  done,  along  the  lines  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Church  is  working,  and  by  making 
individuals  what  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  other 
way:  there  are  no  **six  short  and  easy  lessons"  to  politi- 
cal perfection.     [Applause.] 

Every  little  while  the  Socialists  come  to  us  with  some 
new  programme  for  reorganizing  society.  Is  there  any 
hope  here?  I  think  not.  I  have  no  objections  to  re- 
organizing, trying  this  method  and  trying  that.  Only 
here  are  a  dozen  men :  they  stand  now  in  certain  relations 
to  each  other.  Suppose  they  change  those  relations  in 
every  conceivable  way.  When  you  get  through,  you 
have  got  the  same  dozen  men  that  you  had  when  you 
began,  and  you  will  get  out  the  same  results,  so  far  as 
social  or  political  organization  is  concerned.  You  will 
never  get  a  perfect  society  until  you  get  some  perfect 
individuals  to  make  it  out  of.  So  again  here  we  must 
look  to  the  Church  for  better  social  conditions,  for  better 
political  conditions. 
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Take  the  abolition  of  war.  How  are  we  going  to  free 
ourselves  from  this  great  burden  ?  It  will  never  be  done 
so  long  as  nations  hate  each  other  and  are  ready  to  fly 
at  each  other's  throats  at  the  first  provocation.  Only 
when  individuals  have  trained  themsdves  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  love  and  justice  and  brotherliness,  are  we  going 
to  leave  the  hideous  experiences  of  war  behind.  There 
is  no  way  of  bettering  this  world,  of  relieving  it  of  its 
burdens,  of  outgrowing  its  evils,  except  the  way  which 
religion  points  out, — ^no  other  method  except  that  for 
which  the  Church  stands. 

The  Church,  then,  is  the  one  most  important,  noblest, 
grandest  organization  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  who  do  not  appreciate  it,  do 
not  seem  to  understand  it,  who  are  half  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing it  known  that  they  are  interested  in  the  life,  the  pros- 
perity, the  work  of  a  church.  The  Church  is  the  one 
perfectly  divine,  perfectly  human  institution  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Ever}''  man,  then,  every  woman, 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  some  church.  I  am  not  telling 
you  all  that  you  ought  to  be  Unitarians.  I  think  that, 
if  you  could  only  see  things  just  as  they  are,  you  would 
be  likely  to  be  [laughter  and  applause];  but,  U  you  are 
not  ready  to  join  this  Church,  cast  in  your  lot  with  that 
church  which  represents  best  and  with  most  nearly  the 
truth  your  special  ideas,  your  conception  of  God,  your 
conception  of  man,  your  ideals  of  duty,  your  hopes  of 
the  time  to  come.  Find  that  church,  and  work  with  it 
for  the  sake  of  humanity.  If  I  had  time  this  afternoon, 
I  could  show  you  that  everjrthing  that  you  possess  and 
everything  you  are  is  an  outright  gift  from  this  poor 
struggling,  toiling,  weeping,  falling,  rising,  advancing, 
magnificent  old  humanity  of  ours.  You  owe  everything 
to  humanity, — ^to  God  ministering  through  his  children. 
And,  if  you  wish  to  pay  that  debt,  pay  it  by  helping  de- 
liver the  world  from  its  burdens,  its  sorrows,  its  heart- 
aches, its  tears,  its  wrongs.     [Applause.] 

Now  I  am  ready  to  talk  about  the  young  people.  I  was 
trained,  as  some  of  you  know,  in  the  orthodox  church, — 
trained  more  as  our  friend  Mr.  Gannett  told  us  the  other 
night  all  our  children  ought  to  be  trained.  I  cannot 
remember  the  time — I  don't  know  how  it  was  taught  to 
me — when  the  pressure  was  not  brought  to  bear  on  me  to 
feel  that  the  one  great  thing  in  the  world  was  to  become  a 
Christian. — something  that  I  felt  I  must  become  some 
time  and  in  some  way.     Our  Unitarian  yoimg  people, 
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as  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  getting  the  kind  of  training 
as  related  to  religion  and  the  life  of  the  Church  which 
they  ought  to  have  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  world,  and  which  they  must  have  if  the  Unitarian 
Church  is  to  be  the  grand  instnmient  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  life  of  the  world  which  we  believe  it  ought 
to  be  and  may  become.  If  there  is  to  be  any  church  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  it  is  the  young  people  repre- 
sented by  this  Yotmg  People's  Religious  Union  who  are 
to  create  and  constitute  that  church. 

I  wish  to  note  now  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  the  life  of 
our  young  people  and  our  relations  to  them  as  touching 
this  matter  of  the  religious  life. 

I  believe  that  our  Uttle  children  ought,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  are  able  to  feel  and  think  and  dimly  hope 
and  aspire,  to  receive  the  touch,  the  pressure,  the  help, 
the  upUft  of  our  religious  ideals,  our  religious  care.  They 
ought  to  be  taught  to  pray.  Suppose  they  do  pray 
as  children,  foolishly:  we  who  are  older  do  the  same. 
But,  just  as  you  love  to  have  your  little  child  climb 
upon  your  knee  and  pour  out  its  little  sorrows  and  long- 
ings and  hopes  and  fears  and  wants,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  wise  or  not,  so  I  believe  the  great  Father-Mother 
arotmd  us  and  above  us  loves  to  have  us  pray.  I  believe 
that  this  father-love,  this  mother-love  of  ours  is  only 
a  little  hint  and  suggestion  of  what  is  infinite  in  the  heart 
of  the  Infinite  Fatiier  and  Mother  of  us  all.  I  believe 
our  little  children  at  home,  then,  ought  from  the  very 
beginning  to  be  taught  that  religion,  right  relation  with 
God  and  right  relation  with  our  fellow-man,  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  all  the  world, — the  sweetest,  noblest, 
most  sacred  thmg  in  all  the  world. 

Then,  when  we  come  to  our  Simday-school,  what? 
1  have  been  a  good  friend  of  the  Simday-school,  so  far 
as  I  was  able.  I  have  been  a  supporter  and  backer  of 
the  Unitarian  Stmday  School  Society  from  the  time  I 
was  bom  into  your  freedom.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  there  are  certain  very  serious  defects  in  our  ordi- 
nary Sunday-schools.  We  have  on)y  voluntary  man- 
agement and  voluntary  teaching,  and  this  ought  to  make 
the  parents  very  indulgent  and  very  kindly  and  very  help- 
ful. What  does  it  make  them  ?  I  know  of  cases  where 
a  mother  will  indignantly  take  her  child  out  of  the  Sun- 
day-school because  she  does  not  happen  to  like  some- 
thmg  that  takes  place  there,  forgetting  entirely  that 
she  has  absolutely  no  claim  whatever  on  those  that  man- 
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age  the  Stmday-school  for  the  work  they  are  doing. 
Sunday-schools  are  imperfect.  They  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  children's  church,  and  I  object  to  that: 
Is  it  not  true,  in  many  cases  at  least,  that  the  children 
go  to  the  Sunday-school,  and,  when  they  are  graduated 
from  that,  that  they  graduate  into  all  outdoors?  There 
is  a  defect  in  there  somewhere.  If  the  Sunday-school 
is  worth  anything,  it  ought  to  be  the  instrument  by 
which  the  children  are  trained  into  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  church  life  and  the  diurch  work, 
so  that  a  child  once  caught  in  the  Sunday-school  will 
inevitably  land  in  the  church. 

I  remember  with  love  and  tenderness  and  gratitude 
one  Sunday-school  superintendent  of  my  boyhood  and 
two  Sunday-school  teachers.  I  don't  remember  one 
single  thing  they  taught  me;  but  somehow  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  presence,  their  love,  their  sympathy,  their 
tenderness,  impressed  me  so  that  I  carry  them  as  per- 
fume about  me  from  that  day  to  this.  I  love,  I  revere 
their  memories.  But  I  was  one  of  those  tmfortunate 
boys, — as  too  many  people  regard  it, — who  not  only 
had  to  go  to  Sunday-school,  but  who  went  twice  to  a 
preaching  service  every  Stmday  and  to  prayer  meeting 
in  the  evening.  [Laughter.]  It  seemed  to  me  a  terrible 
burden  then.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  glad  of  it  now? 
If  I  could  have  my  way,  rather  than  have  a  child 
go  through  the  training  of  the  best  Sunday-school  that 
ever  was  created  and  Uien  graduate  from  it  away  from 
the  church,  I  would  never  have  that  child  go  in  sight 
of  the  Sunday-school:  I  would  have  him  go  to  church 
with  his  father  and  mother  from  the  beginning.  [Ap- 
plause.] Suppose  he  cannot  understand  the  sermon, 
suppose  he  does  get  a  little  sleepy  and  tired,  suppose 
he  does  not  quite  want  to  go,  are  you  to  let  a  child  in 
regard  to  these  things  be  a  judge  as  to  its  own  conduct 
and  training?  Think  of  it!  Do  you  not  force,  if  nec- 
essary, your  child  to  go  to  the  day-school?  Do  you  not 
put  him  through  whatever  kind  of  training  you  regard 
as  important  for  his  after-life,  and  would  you  l^ink 
it  kind  because  the  child  did  not  like  to  go  to  day-school, 
because  you  were  forced  to  go  when  you  were  a  boy, 
if  you  let  him  grow  up  ignorant,  untrained,  unfit  for 
the  great  problems  and  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
life  ?  Yet,  think !  The  child  had  better  grow  up  ignorant 
of  mathematics,  geography,  reading,  and  spelling,  than 
to  grow  up  without  an  outlook  toward  God  and  without 
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any  care  for  the  conduct  of  his  life  as  related  to  his  fel- 
low-men. [Applause.]  If  you  believe  anything  your- 
selves, teach  that  to  your  children. 

Here  again  I  touch  on  a  point  that  I  have  made  to 
me  constantly.  Parents  say,  "I  don't  wish  to  bias  the 
mind  of  my  child :  I  will  let  it  grow  up  free  to  choose,  after 
it  becomes  developed,  whatever  it  may  think  is  right 
and  best."  Can  you  train  your  child  without  its  being 
biassed  ?  You  do  not  teach  it,  but  it  is  picking  up  some- 
thing on  every  street  comer;  it  is  picking  up  theological 
ideas  and  superstitions  from  its  nurse.  In  a  thousand 
different  ways  it  is  being  biassed  in  ways  that  you  do 
not  like  and  that  do  not  represent  your  belief  at  all.  You 
might  as  well  take  a  piece  of  white  putty  and  toss  it  out 
of  the  window  into  the  street,  and  let  it  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  run  over  by  wagon  wheels,  kicked  about 
by  the  feet  of  the  passers-by,  and  then  tell  it  after  it  has 
been  through  this  process  to  take  whatever  beautiful 
shape  it  chooses.  Rather  than  send  a  child  out  in  this 
sort  of  fashion  it  wotdd  be  a  kindness  if  you  launched 
him  here  by  the  wharf  on  a  craft  the  structure  of  which 
he  was  ignorant  of,  concerning  the  management  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  without  compass,  without  rudder, 
and  let  him  drift  with  the  winds  and  the  storms.  These 
are  dangerous,  but  the  winds  and  the  storms  and  the 
tides  and  the  currents  that  will  meet  your  child  on  the 
great  ocean  of  life  are  unspeakably  more  dangerous.  Give 
them,  then,  the  benefit  of  whatever  experience  you  have 
had,  of  whatever  beliefs  you  have,  and.  if  you  have  no 
beliefs,  drop  every  other  occupation  until  you  find  some. 
[Applause.] 

There  are  things  enough  to  know  in  regard  to  the 
great  practical  problems  of  life  and  the  world,  and  there 
are  ways  of  finding  out  what  is  true.  It  is  only  indiffer- 
ence or  idiocy  that  is  content  to  sit  down  and  say,  **I 
don't  know  what  I  believe."  There  are  great  vital 
truths  which  are  open  and  free  for  everybody  who  chooses 
to  seek  and  find.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  teach 
your  child  in  the  dogmatic  fashion,  as  though  you  had 
sent  your  plummet  to  the  bottom  of  the  universe  and 
settled  all  problems  for  good  and  all.  Teach  your  child 
the  truth  as  you  see  and  understand  it  to-day.  Tell 
him  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  keep  his  mind  open 
and  free;  for  larger  and  grander  truths  are  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  he  must  be  ready  to  listen  to  the  last  whisper 
that  God  gives  us  out  of  his  sweet  heavens,  and  that 
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he  must  be  ready  to  follow  the  newest  ray  of  light  that 
shines  upon  his  pathway.  Give  him  the  benefit  of  all 
you  do  know,  and  teach  him,  above  all  things,  that  the 
one  great  thing  in  life  is  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  get- 
ting into  right  relations  with  God  and  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  uniting  with  his  fellow-men  for  the  sake  of 
helping  the  world  attain  this  same  grand  aim  and  end. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  education  of  our  young 
people.  Every  little  while  we  find  some  young  man 
or  woman  from  a  Unitarian  family  who  is  attending  some 
other  church.  It  is  better  than  not  going  anywhere; 
but  is  there  any  reason  why  our  children  should  not  be 
trained  to  loyalty?  Think  of  it!  Our  church  is  the 
last  and  highest  restdt  of  the  evolution  of  religion  under 
liberty  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Man  has  been 
here  on  this  planet  three  or  four  htmdred  thousand 
years,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  htmdred  that  wc  have 
attained  to  the  liberty  of  grown-up  men  and  women, 
free  to  think.  It  has  cost  tears  and  heartbreak  and  chains 
and  fagot  fires  and  thumbscrews, — ^torture  of  every  kind. 
The  great  martyrs  of  the  world  are  those  who  have  con- 
secrated themselves  to  winning  for  man  that  which  we 
hold  so  cheap.  And  we  do  not  teach  our  children  the 
value  of  it  enough  so  but  what  at  the  slightest  tempta- 
tion they  are  ready  to  run  off  and  fling  thexnsdves  into  the 
arms  of  the  modem  representatives  of  these  that  have  tyr- 
annized over  and  held  back  the  world.  We  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  our  lack  of  loyalty  to  that  free- 
dom for  which  our  fathers,  the  noblest  men  of  all  the 
world,  have  paid  such  a  magnificent  price  I 

What  do  we  do?  I  have  a  case  in  mind  now, — a  boy, 
the  child  of  Unitarian  parents.  He  was  to  be  sent  to 
school.  Did  they  send  him  tu  Hackley?  No.  Why? 
Not  because  it  is  not  the  most  beautiful  site  for  a  school 
in  the  world,  for  it  is;  not  because  there  are  not  magnifi- 
cent buildings  there,  for  there  are, — although  not  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school;  not  because  we  have  not 
one  of  the  finest  corps  of  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
for  we  have.  Why  was  not  the  boy  sent  there?  He 
was  not  sent  there  because  the  school  was  not  very  old, 
and  football  and  athletics  and  a  few  other  things  of  that 
sort  were  not  sufficiently  developed  so  as  to  give  the 
boy  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in  those  direc- 
tions yet.  [Laughter.]  And  for  weighty  reasons  like 
these  he  was  put  under  the  influence  of  men  who  will 
tell  his  father  and  mother  frankly  that  they  will  do  every- 
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thing  on  earth  they  can  to  make  an  Episcopalian  of  him. 
And  so  we  send  our  daughters  to  convents:  we  let  our 
young  people  be  educated  in  every  direction,  out  of  our 
own  homes  and  out  of  our  own  churches,  and  we  do  not 
seem  to  care.  We  have  a  notion,  some  of  us,  that  lib- 
eralism means  that  it  does  not  make  any  particular  dif- 
ference. We  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  '* being  broad" 
means  that  one  thing  is  just  as  good  as  another,  that 
there  is  no  truth  anywhere,  that  people  are  not  expected 
to  find  it,  and  that  their  business  is  to  stumble  along 
through  life  as  comfortably  as  possible  and  grab  all  the 
material  prizes  which  they  can.  We  shall  never  have 
a  strong  Unitarian  Church,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  until 
we  educate  our  children  into  the  idea  that  they,  as  worthy 
sons  of  the  past,  are  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  light 
and  the  truth  and  the  highest  and  grandest  religious 
organization  that  the  world  has  yet  developed.  Such 
slight,  such  petty  things  turn  us  one  side. 

Let  me  at  the  close  reiterate  my  statement  that  the 
Church  is  the  one  only  organization  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  has  for  its  one  distinct  and  definite  purpose 
the  making  of  men  and  women  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  grandest  organization  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  it  follows,  however  poorly  I 
may  represent  it,  however  poorly  my  fellow-minis- 
ters may  represent  it,  that  there  is  no  profession 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  compare  for  one  instant  in 
nobility  and  dignity  and  grandetu*  and  sweetness  with  that 
of  the  ministry.  If  I  had  a  thousand  other  lives  to  live, 
I  would  be  a  minister  in  every  one  of  them  [applause]; 
for  it  is  the  one  work  of  the  minister  to  help  people  think 
and  live,  to  help  them  find  their  way  and  walk  in  it. 
And  there  is  nothing  else  that  is  worth  much  as  compared 
with  that. 

Remember,  then,  what  the  Church  stands  for.  Edu- 
cate and  train  your  children  into  an  appreciation  of  these 
ideas;  and,  as  this  Young  People's  Religious  Union  is 
organized  to  teach,  to  foster,  to  develop,  to  further  ideals 
of  this  sort,  yoimg  people,  join  it ;  old  people,  give  it  your 
sympathy,  your  help,  your  cordial  co-operation.  And, 
whether  in  tiie  Yoimg  People's  Religious  Union  or  in  any 
other  department  of  church  thought  or  life,  let  us  consecrate 
ourselves  as  children  of  the  loving  Father  to  doing  all  we 
can  to  help  deliver  this  old  world  from  its  burden  of  sor- 
row and  wrong.  Let  us  live  and  work  so  that  the  low, 
sad  music  of  humanity  may  sink  and  die  to  an  echo  and 
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then  into  silence  down  the  path  bdiind  us.  Let  us  not 
wait  until  the  day  of  triumph  comes.  Remember  those 
lines  of  Lowell's  in  that  wonderful  poem,  ''The  Present 
Crisis": — 

"  Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  ahare  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  canse  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just." 

Let  us  join  that  part  of  the  Church  which  means  the 
vanguard  of  the  world's  religious  advance,  whether  it 
is  popular  or  not,  whether  it  leads  tis  into  the  best  soci- 
ety or  not:  let  us  join  it  because  thus  we  can  do  the  most 
to  help  on  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  no 
longer  be  a  beautiful  dream,  an  ideal,  something  glimpsed, 
something  prayed  for,  but  when  it  shall  be  here.  [Ap- 
plause. 
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ch:  Rn.  J.  C.  Jaraea,  Mr.  Gaorfa  HiiIehlB»n. 

adet*!  Mr.  aad  Mn.  Georia  Adami. 
Rev.  A  ;.  Gulp.  Mr.  M<ird«k  M,  Clark 

odatr;  Rev.  William  I.  Liwnnce.  Mr.  T,  G. 

:   Rev.  and  Mn,  A.  L.  Wealheilr.  Mr.  C 

Vrman.  Mr.  William  D.  Lucr. 


St.  PAtit— Uoltr  Chorch :  Rev.  Ricbard  W.  BoTBton 

MISSOURI. 
St.  Louii-Cbuch  «l  the  Heaeiah :  Mn  Harr  W.  M 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Soatcj:   R>v.  L.  H.  Bnckihoni,  Mn. 
Soatty:  Rev.  H.  C.  HcDoucill.  Hon. 

xb :  R<v.  Suniwl  C.  Banc.  Mc.  Neirdl 

.Ibcn  J.  UcKan. 

V.  H.  Brauiicu,  Mr.  Carlton  Wheeler. 

'Illiun  F.  Funnu,  Mn.  Mirr  R.  Blu- 

Lllonil  Sodtty;    Mr.  John  F.  Kimtall. 

NEW  JERSEV. 

Eu»hth-F1tiI  Unitarian  Society :    Rev.  Hobart  CUrk.  Mr.  R.  A.  Sbineli. 
HACHHtACK-Unilariiii  Qincrtmiaiul  Cburch :  Re*.  S.  C.  Beane.  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mn. 

Levnln  H.  Sm- 
OltANaa-Finl  Unitarian  Church  ol  Euti  Countr:   Rbv.  Walter  R.  Hunt.  Mn.  E. 

J.  Lavleu,  Mn.  N.  L.  Handr. 
RuTHUPORD-Uniurion  SociMv :    Rtv.  S.  C.  Btaoe.  Jr.,  Kn.  Warren  L.  Gou.  Mr. 

NEW  YORK. 

BROoKLyH— Finl  Unitarian  Chorch:  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Newnun.  Mlu  Helen  F.  Har- 

Sacand'unitirian  ConpEintional  Society:    Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick.  Mn.  Fiuk 

A.  Gardner.  Mr.  Monroe  B.  Brranl. 
Willow  Place  Chapel ;_  ?."_?_J;.Ne« 

andMn. 


.... „ la  R,  Slicer,  Mr,  J,  Lairr 

J.  Hancn  Rhoadei.    Allemaln :  Mr.  and  Mn.  George  R.  Biiboii. 


il  Church :  Rev.  W.A.  Taylor,  Mr.  'anil  Mri. 

Ktw  BalaKTDNj'(SlBien  liland)-Church  ol  the  Redecuer:   Rev.  Hobail  Clark.  Mr. 

>.  E.T.  Smith,  Miu  A.M. 

N™ymi'CiTT^hDrch^oflhe^«.Lah:   Mr^ndMr..  Si«o_nmey  W.  Fay.  ^ 

„ JSop.'    "*" 

;  Riv.  W.  C.  Gannett,  Mn   H.  B.  Clark.  Mn. 

ScHD^rl^v^Flm  Uoitarian  Sociely:   Rev.  and  Mn.  Charla  P.  Lombard.  Mr. 

Wallv  H.  Clarke. 
Sviacusn-May  Memorial  Church : 
Yomcmu-FinlUnlurianConKreim 

Smith,  MIm  Sarah  Willianu. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

SwAHSioiio-UDilarian  Chnrchi  Mr.  D.  5.  Waaka,  Sr. 
WHinOAK-WhlleOakChnnJi;  Rtv.  J.  G.  Dak«>,  Mr 

OHIO. 

SLnrxLAHD-Chnrch  o[  the  U^ty :  Rev.  U.  O.  Simou.  Hr.  and  Mn.  Thomaa  White. 
DLaixi— Chnrch  o(  Our  Palbi       "      -■-'■■■      —     •"  . «    ... 


LkHCABIB*— Chorth  0 

Mr.  Warten  S.  Ri 
HiAnvi  LLB— Indeiwiid 

koP*r. 
pHILADiLrHiA— SprinE  Garden  Unitarian  Chnrch :  Rav.  rniirit  A.  Hinckley.  Mn. 

Kathvina  U.  PhlUlin,  Mn.  Edith  Jams.    Altemalea:  Mr.  Hecioi  Mclnloih. 

Mil*  J  alia  A.  Myen. 
(Gvmanlon)  Unllwian  Society:    Rev.  and  Mn.  Oaar  B.  Hawca.  Mlaa  Anna  M 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Nnyroat— Channlni  Memoiial  Church:   Rev.  A.  P.  Reccud,  Hr.  J.   H.  CiMbT. 

MiaaSuaan  J.Wnver. 
PiovnWHca-Flnl  Caupmtional  Charch:   Rev.  Aagaatna  H.  Lord,  Mr.  FraseU 

Weatmlnatcr  (^aretallonal  Church:   Rev.  Ceorie  W.  Kent.  Dr.  Fredvick  N. 

Sahnrr.  CharleaW.Iencka. 
Woodbury  Memorial  Church :  Rev.  Gttnse  W.  Kent.  Uarcna  M.  Bordick.  Wiltlani 

TivBRTaH-WMtndic  Memorial  Chapel :  Rev.  and  Mn.  M.  K.  Schennerfaotn. 


Palbv :  Mn.  Fred.  L.  Gcdda',  Uiaa  Flame*  Dority. 
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TEXAS. 
Dallas— First  UniUrian  Church :  MIm  Harriett  R.  Spaldinff.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Tomer. 

VERMONT. 

Bbattlbboko— Unitarian  Coogregatioaal  Society :  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  Q.  S.  Otgood, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pratt. 
BuRUNGTON—First  Congregational  Sodetf :   Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joel  H.  Metcalf.  Mra. 

Bennett  Sork. 
MoKTPBUBB— Church  of  the  Messiah :   Rev.  J.  E.  Wright,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Farwell.  Mr. 

Albert  Johannott. 

WISCONSIN. 
Madison— Unitarian  Chnrch:  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore.  Prof.  Milo  Dagger . 

ASSOCIATIONS  AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Ambbican  Unitabian  AaaoaATiON:  Dr.  S«  A.  Eliot,  Rev.  C.  J.  St.  John,  Mr.  F.  H. 

Lincoln. 
Bbnbvolbmt  Fbatbrnitv  op  Chubcmbs  in  Boston  :    Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothingham, 

Rev.  Edward  Cummings.  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ncas. 
Boston  Fbdbbation  op  Y.  P.  R.  U. :   Charles  Wright  Hinckley.  Rev.  Henry  T. 

Secrist,  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shlppen. 
Channing  Club  op  Boston  :  Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  president,  Mr.  Frederick 

W.  Porter,  secretary. 
Chbistian  Rbgistbr  Assooation:   Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  ElUa,  Mr. 

Charles  H.  Borrage. 
Connbcticut  Vallbv  Conpbbbncb:   Mr.  W.  W.  McClench,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wright, 

Prof.  William  P.  Brooks. 
EssBx  Unitabian  Conpbbbncb:   Mr.  Henry  B.  Little,  Mrs.  Edward  Newhall,  Misa 

Elizabeth  Goodrich. 
Mbadvillb  Thbolocical  School  :  President  F.  C.  Southworth,  Prof.  Nicholas  P. 

Oilman. 
Mimistbbial  Union  :   Rev.  Francis  Tlffsny.  Rev.  James  Sallaway,  Rev.  Henry  G. 

Spaulding. 
National  Aluancb  op  Unitarian  and  Othbb  Libbral  Christian  Wombm: 

Miss  Emma  C.  Low.  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davis. 
Nbw  England  Associatb  Alliancb  :    Mrs.  Ellu  Peterson,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Williams, 

Mrs.  Prescott  Keyes. 
Nbw  York  Lbacub  op  Unitabian  Wombn:  Mrs.  Philip  Comstock,  Mrs.  W.  P. 

Dun  woody,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Bishoprick. 
NoBTH  Midolbsbx  UNITARIAN  CoNPBRBNCB :  Rcv.  Georgc  C.  Wrii^t,  Mr.  A.  W. 

Sawyer.  Frank  Dearborn.  M.D. 
South  Midolbsbx  Conpbbbncb:  Rev.  H.  H.  Saunderson,  Rev.  H.  C.  De  Long,  Mr. 

G.  H.  Ellis. 
South  Midolbsbx  Fbdbbation  op  Y.  P.  R.  U. :  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edsar  S.  Wiers. 
Unitabian  Club  (Boston):  Francis  H.  Brown.  M.D..  Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell. 
Unitabian  Club  op  Nbwton  [Mass.] :  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Emery,  Mr.  William  F.  Hanv 

mett.  Mr.  Fnuik  H.  Burt. 
Unitarian  Club  op  Nbw  Yobk  :   Hon.  John  A.  Taylor,  William  H.  Kenyon,  Walter 

S.  Logan. 
Unitarian  Club  op  Philaoblphia  :   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Child,  Mrs.  Augusta 

M.  Foots. 
Unitabian  Sunday  School  Socibty:   Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Mr.  Richard  C. 

Humphreys,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Burt. 
Wbstbrn  unitarian  Conpbbbncb  :  Rev.  Fred.  V.  Hawley,  Rev.  Minot  O.  Simons, 

Rev.  Richard  W.  Boynton. 
WoBCBSTBB  Conpbbbncb:    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Smith. 
Wobcbstbb  Lbacub  op  Unitabian  Wombn  :   Mrs.  Franklin  Wyman,  Mrs,  Jamee 

H.  Wall.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Warren. 
Young  Pboplb's  Rbligious  Union:    Mr.  Edward  Marsh,  Mr.  Earl  C.  Davis,  Mr. 

Charles  W.  Hinckley. 


CONSTITUTION   AND    BY-LAWS. 


PREAMBLE. 


The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches  was  formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  churches  and  societies  which  should 
unite  in  it  for  more  and  better  work  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  hold- 
ing, in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical  re- 
ligion is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constitu- 
ency is  Congregational  in  tradition  and  polity.  There- 
fore, it  declares  that  nothing  in  this  Constitution  is  to  be 
construed  as  an  authoritative  test;  and  we  cordially  invite 
to  our  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from 
us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and 
our  practical  aims. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I.  The  churches  and  other  organizations 
here  represented  xmite  themselves  in  a  common  body  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches. 

ART.  II.  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of  such  delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding 
three  from  any  church  or  other  affiliated  organization,  as 
may  be  invited  by  the  Council,  and  accredited  to  it  by  a 
certificate  of  their  appointment. 

ART.  III.  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive 
biennial  sessions,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Council. 

ART.  IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President;  six 
Vice-Presidents;  a  General  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  a  Coun- 
cil of  twelve,  including  the  General  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, of  whom  not  more  than  half  shall  be  ministers; 
and  a  Committee  on  Fellowship,  consisting  of  fifteen, — 
three  from  the  Eastern  States,  three  from  the  Middle 
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States,  three  from  the  Southern  States,  three  from  the 
Cttitral  Western  States,  and  three  from  the  Pacific  States, 
— ^who  shall  be  elected  at  each  meeting  to  hold  their 
offices  for  two  years,  or  imtil  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. 

ART.  V.  The  Coimcil,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
biennial  sessions,  may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  gov- 
ernment, and  shall  have  charge  of  all  business  having  ref- 
erence to  the  interests  of  the  Conference,  and  intrusted  to 
it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory 
one. 

ART.  VI.  The  National  Conference,  imtil  further  ad- 
vised by  its  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations 
of  the  Unitarian  body  as  the  instruments  of  its  activities, 
and  confines  itself  to  recommending  to  them  such  under- 
takings and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  its 
constituency. 

ART.  VII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended,  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  accredited  thereto,  pro- 
vided public  announcement  of  the  proposed  amendment 
has  been  given  three  months  in  advance. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
National  Conference  for  its  biennial  meeting,  the  Cotmcil 
shall  issue  a  circular  letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  or- 
ganizations in  its  fellowship,  accompanying  it  with  a  form 
of  certificate,  the  production  of  which  shall  be  the  proof 
of  membership  of  the  Conference  imtil  others  are  elected, 
tmless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Conference,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  dele- 
gate. 

3.  The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference, 
shall  issue  an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations 
in  our  body,  whether  members  of  this  Conference  or  not, 
to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
containing  such  advice  and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate ;  but  especially  communicating  to  the  churches 
and  organizations  the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  regard  to  plans  and  methods  of  work,  the  amount 
of  money  required  for  the  uses  of  the  year,  the  special 
objects  to  which  they  would  advise  its  appropriation, 
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with  such  suggestions,  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of  the 
burden,  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself 
accurately  informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 

.  various  organizations  in  our  body,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
individual  churches;  inviting  correspondence  and  solicit- 
ing reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before  the  biennial 
meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  parish,  its 
Sunday-school,  charities,  and  general  working  may  be  set 
forth,  to  the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the 
wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  churches  are,  somewhat  more 
particularly  than  it  is  possible  to  learn  in  the  necessary 
hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
shall  be  the  person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communica- 
tions shall  be  addressed;  and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  constitute  its  secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations 
represented  in  each  Conference  shall  be  part  of  the  Bi- 
ennial Report.  The  archives  of  the  Conference  shall  be 
in  the  keeping  of  the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  inspec- 
tion and  temporary  possession  by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates 
at  each  Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute, 
to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Conference, — 
such  as  printing  the  Report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  its  delegates. 

9.  All  motions  and  resolutions,  not  merely  of  a  formal 
or  incidental  character,  which  propose  any  action  or 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  shall,  tmless 
the  Conference  shall  otherwise  specifically  order,  be  re- 
ferred without  debate  to  the  Committee  on  Business,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  seasonable  reports  thereon.  In 
case  any  action  by  the  Conference  shall  be  recommended 
in  a  report,  a  suitable  time  for  the  same  shall  be  therein 
designated;  and,  imless  objection  shall  be  made  to  any 
report,  it  shall  be  deemed  approved  by  the  Conference. 

10.  The  Fellowship  Committee  shall  include  in  its 
scope  the  extending  of  fellowship  to  ministers  from  other 
countries  coming  to  America,  and  desiring  to  engage  in 
ministerial  work  among  our  Unitarian  churches. 

11.  No  one  admitted  by  the  Fellowship  Committee 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  insertion  in  the  list  of  ministers 
until  after  being  settled  in  some  parish  or  other  regular 
ministerial  employment  for  at  least  one  year. 


RULES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON 

FELLOWSHIP. 


The  Fellowship  Committee,  elected  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches, 
under  the  provision  of  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
acting  imder  the  authority  of  instructions  embodied  in 
votes  passed  by  the  Conference  and  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  shall  consist  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  and  five  sub-committees. 

BXKCUTrVE  COMMITTOE. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  authorized  list  of  Unitarian  ministers  published  in 
the  Year  Book  of  the  denomination,  co-operating  with 
the  editor. 

This  committee  has  power  to  cause  the  name  of  any 
person  to  be  removed  from  the  list  when  it  is  satisfied 
that  in  conduct  and  character  said  person  has  become 
tmworthy  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  minister 
in  the  Unitarian  fellowship. 

In  no  case  shall  unfavorable  action  be  taken  till  a 
minister  has  had  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the 
matter,  a  review  of  his  case  having  been  submitted  to 
the  sub-committee  of  the  department  which  originally 
admitted  him. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  has  power  to  add  to  the 
list  of  ministers  the  names  of  those  who,  coming  into  the 
Unitarian  ministry  otherwise  than  through  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  or  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  are, 
in  its  judgment,  worthy  to  be  enrolled. 

All  chiu"ches  arc  hereby  warned  of  the  serious  danger 
they  incur  by  settling  a  minister  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  authorized  list,  or  who  has  not  received  the 
approval  of  the  Fellowship  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  through  its  secretary  shall 
keep  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  admissions,  issue  certifi- 
cates, and  publish  the  names  of  approved  applicants. 
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SUB-COMMITTEES. 

1.  Each  sub-committee  shall  consist  of  three  members. 

2.  Applicants  for  recognition  as  Unitarian  ministers  are 
requested  to  make  known  their  desire  to  the  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  having  jurisdiction  ovei  the  terri- 
tory in  which  they  reside. 

Each  sub-committee,  after  thorough  investigation,  shall 
report  its  decision  together  with  all  material  facts  in  the 
case  to  the  secretary-  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  applicants  who  may  be  accepted  by  the  action  of 
a  sub-committee  shall  be  provisionally  admitted  for  the 
period  of  six  months. 

Publication  of  that  fact  shall  be  made  in  one  or  more 
of  our  denominational  papers  over  the  names  of  the  sub- 
committee which  has  passed  on  the  applicant. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  said  six  months  he  shall  be 
received  into  full  fellowship  imless,  meanwhile,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  has  taken  adverse  action. 

3.  In  deciding  upon  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Unitarian  fellowship,  the  committee  will 
be  guided  above  all  by  such  proofs  of  the  moral  earnest- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  applicant  as  may  be  discovered 
under  a  careful  investigation,  and  there  being  a  probability 
that  he  will  be  able  to  do  good  work  thereafter. 

It  may  also  take  into  accotmt  the  amount  and  kind  of 
preparation  that  has  been  made  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  may  advise  with  the  candidate  as  to  any 
further  course  of  study  that  he  may  seem  to  require. 

Should  he  take  a  special  course  at  Cambridge  or  at 
Meadville,  the  certificate  of  the  faculty  of  either  of  those 
schools  that  he  is  qualified  to  preach  shall  be  received  by 
the  committee,  and  shall  entitle  him  to  have  his  name 
placed  upon  the  lists  of  ministers,  his  character  being 
unquestioned. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  committee  may  at  its  discre- 
tion refuse  to  put  the  name  of  a  student  or  candidate 
upon  the  list  of  the  Year  Book  before  he  has  been 
regularly  settled  over  a  Unitarian  church. 
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